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CHAPTER XNVIUI, 
In which Mr. V ansivperken is taught a secret. 


WE are anxious to proceed with our narrative, but we must first 
explain the unexpected appearance of Smallbones. When Corporal 
Van Spitter was requested by Vanslyperken to bring a pistol and car- 
tridge, the corporal, who hi id not forgotten the hints thrown out by 
V anslyperken during their last consultation, immediately imagined 
that it was for Smallbones’ benefit. And he was strengthened in his 
opinion, when he learnt that Smallbones was to go on shore with his 
master after it was dusk. Now Corporal Van Spitter had no notion of 
the poor lad’s brains being blown out, and when Mr. Vanslyperken 
went on deck and left the pistol, he went into the cabin, searched for 
it, and drew the bullet, which Vanslyperken, of course, was not aware 
of. It then occurred to the corporal, that if the pistol were aimed at 
Smallbones, and he was uninjured, it would greatly add to the idea 
already half entertained by the superstitious lieutenant, of there 
being something supernatural about Smallbones, if he were left to 
suppose that he had been killed, and had reappeared. He, therefore, 
communicated his suspicions to the lad, told him what he had done, 
and advised him, if the pistol were fired, to pretend to be killed, and 
when left by his master, to come on board quietly im the night. 
Smallbones, who perceived the drift of all this, promised to act ac- 
cordingly, and in the last chapter it will be observed how he contrived 
to deceive his master. As soon as the lieutenant was out of hear- 
ing, Smallbones rose, and leaving the bag where it lay, hastened 
back to Portsmouth, and came on board about two hours before Van- 
slyperken rang his bell. He narrated what had passed, but, of course, 
could not exactly swear that it was V: anslype ‘rken who fired the pistol, 
as it was fired from behind, but even if he could have so sworn, at 
that time he would have obtained but little redress. 
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It was considered much more advisable that Smallbones should pre- 
tend to believe that he had been attacked by robbers, and that the 
ball had missed him, after he had frightened his master by his unex- 
pected appearance, for Vanslyperken would still be of the opinion 
that the lad possessed a charmed life. . 

The state of Mr. Vanslyperken during the remainder of that night 
was pitiable, but we must leave the reader to suppose, rather than 
attempt to describe it. . 

In the morning the corporal came in, and after asking after his su- 
perior’s health, informed him that Smallbones had come on board, 
that the lad said that the robbers had fired a pistol at him, and then 
knocked him down with the butt end of it, and that he had escaped 
but with the loss of the bag. 

This was a great relief to the mind of Mr. Vanslyperken, who had 
imagined that he had been visited by the ghost of Smallbones during 
the night: he expressed himself glad at his return, and a wish to be 
left alone, upon which the corporal retired. As soon as Vanslyperken 
found out that Smallbones was still alive, his desire to kill him re- 
turned, although, when he supposed him dead, he would, to escape 
from his own feelings, have resuscitated him. One chief idea now 
whirled in his brain, which was, that the lad must have a charmed 
life; he had floated out to the Owers light and back again, and now 
he had had a pistol-bullet passed through his scull without injury. He 
felt too much fear to attempt anything against him for the future, but 
his desire to do so was stronger than ever. 

Excitement and vexation brought on a slow fever, and Mr. Van- 
slyperken lay for three or four days in bed; at the end of which 
period he received a message from the admiral, directing him to come 
or send on shore (for his state had been made known) for his de- 
spatches, and to sail as soon as possible. 

Upon receiving the message, Mr. Vanslyperken recollected his en- 
gagement at the house of the Jew Lazarus, and weak as he was, felt 
too much afraid of the results should he fail, not to get out of bed and 
goon shore. It was with difficulty he could walk so far. When he 
arrived he found Ramsay ready to receive him. 

* To sail as soon as possible :—'tis well, sir. Have you your de- 
spatches 2” 

* L sent to the admiral’s for them,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“Well then, be all ready to start at midnight. I shall come on 
board about a quarter of an hour befare ; you may go, sir.” 

Vanslyperken quailed under the keen eye and stern look of Ramsay, 
and obeyed the uncourteous order in silence: still he thought of 
revenge as he walked back to the boat and re-embarked in the 
cutter. 

“ What's this, Short ?” observed Coble: “here is a new freak; we 
start at midnight, I hear.” 

* Yes,” replied Short. 


“ Something quite new, any how :—don't understand it :—do you? 
* No,” replied Dick. 
“Well, now Jemmy's gone, | 


Dick.” 
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* Nor I,” replied Short. 

“ T've a notion there’s some mystery in all this. For,” continued 
Coble, “ the admiral would never have ordered us out till to-morrow 
morning, if he did not make us sail this evening. It’s not a man-of- 
war fashion, is it. Dick ?” 

* No,” replied Short. 

* Well, we shall see,” replied Coble. “1 shall turn in now. 
You've heard all about Smallbones, heh! Dick 7” 

Short nodded his head. 

* Well, we shall see; but I'll back the boy ‘gainst master and dog 
too, in the long run. D—n his Dutch carcass, he seems to make but 
small count of English subjects, heh!” 

Short leant over the gunwale and whistled. Coble, finding it im- 
possible to extract one monosyllable more from him, walked forward, 
and went down below. 

A little before twelve o'clock a boat came alongside, and Ramsay 
stepped out of it into the cutter. Vanslyperken had been walking 
the deck to receive him, and immediately showed him down into the 
‘abin, where he left him to go on deck, and get the cutter under 
weigh. There was a small stove in the cabin, for the weather was 
still cold; they were advanced into the month of March. Ramsay 
threw off his coat, laid two pair of loaded pistols on the table, loc ‘ked 
the door of the cabin, and then proceeded to warm himself, while 
Vanslyperken was employed on deck. 

In an hour the cutter was outside and clear of all danger, and Van- 
slyperken had to knock to gain admittance into his own cabin. 
Ramsay opened the door, and Vanslyperken, who thought he must 
say something, observed gloomily, 

“ We are all clear, sir.” 

* Very good,” replied Ramsay; “ and now, sir, I believe that you 
have despatches on board ¢” 

‘ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken. 
‘ You will oblige me by letting me look at them.” 

« My despatches ! '” said V ansly perken, with surprise. 

“ Yes, sir, your despatches ; immediately, if you please—no 
trifling.” 

* You forget, sir,” replied Vanslyperken, angrily, “ that I am not 
any longer in your power, but on board of my own vessel.” 

“You appear not to know, sir, that you are in my power even on 
board of your own vessel,” replied Ramsay, starting up, and laying 
his hand over the pistols, which he drew towards him, and replaced 
in his belt. “ If you trust to your ship’s company you are mistaken, 
as you will soon discover. I demand the de 'spatches. 

“ But, sir, you will ruin me and ruin yourself,” replied Vansly- 
perken, alarme d. 

“ Fear not,” replied Ramsay; “ for my own sake, and that of the 
good cause, I shall not hurt you. No one will know that the de- 
spatches have been ever examined, and— 

* And what?” replied Vanslyperken, | gloomily. 


‘ For the passage, and this service, you will receive one hundred 
guineas. 
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Vanslyperken no longer hesitated ; he opened the drawer in which 
he had deposited the letters, and produced them. 

“ Now lock the door,” said Ramsay, taking his seat. 

He then examined the seals, pulled some out of his pocket, and 
compared them; sorted the letters according to the seals, and laid 
one corresponding at the heading of each file, for there were three 
different government seals upon the despatches. He then took a long 
Dutch earthen pipe which was hanging above, broke off the bow], 
and put one end of the stem into the fire. When it was of a red 
heat he took it out, and applying his lips to the cool end, and the hot 
one close to the sealing wax, he blew through it, and the heated 
blast soon dissolved the wax, and the despatches were opened one 
after another without the slightest difficulty or injury to the paper. 
He then commenced reading, taking memorandums on his tablets as 
he proceeded. 

When he had finished, he again heated the pipe, melted the wax, 
which had become cold and hard again, and resealed all the ietters 
with his counterfeit seals. 

During this occupation, which lasted upwards of an hour, Vansly- 
perken looked on with surprise, leaning against the bulkhead of the 
cabin. 

* There, sir, are your despatches,” said Ramsay, rising from his 
chair: “ you may now put them away; and, as you may observe, you 
are not compromised.” 

* No, indeed,” replied Vanslyperken, who was struck with the in- 
genuity of the method; “ but you have given me an idea.” 

“Twill tell you what that is,” replied Ramsay. “ You are thinking, 
if I lett you these false seals, you could give me the contents of the 
despatches, provided you were well paid. Is it not so 7” 

* It was,” replied Vanslyperken, who had immediately been struck 
with such a new source of wealth; for he cared little what he did— 
all he cared for was discovery. 

“Had you not proposed it yourself, 1 intended that you should 
have done it, sir,” replied Ramsay; “and that you should also be 
paid for it. [I will arrange all that before I leave the vessel. But 
now IT shall retire to my bed. Have you one ready 7” 

“IT have none but what you see,” observed Vanslyperken.  “ It is 
my own, but at your service.” 

“TP shall accept it,” replied Ramsay, putting his pistols under his 
pillow, after having thrown himself on the outside of the bed- 
clothes, pulling his roquelaure over him. “ And now you will oblige 
me by turning that cur out of the cabin, for his smell is anything but 
pleasant.” 

Vanslyperken had no idea of his passenger so coolly taking posses: 
sion of his bed, but to turn out Snarleyyow as well as himself, ap- 
peared an unwarrantable liberty. But he felt that he had but to 
submit, for Ramsay was despotic, and he was afraid of him. 

Atter much resistance, Snarleyyow was kicked out by his master, 
who then went on deck not in the very best of humours, at finding he 
had so completely sold himself to those who might betray and hang 
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him the very ne xt A ay. ‘At all events,” thought Vanslyperken, 
“]'m well paid for | 

It was now di tae and the cutter was running with a favourable 
breeze; the hands were turned up, and © orporal Van Spitter came 
on deck. Vanslyperken, who had been running over in his mind all 
the events which had latterly taken place, had consiés red that, as he 
had lost the Portsmouth widow, he might as well pursue his suit with 
the widow Vandersloosh, especially as she had sent such a conciliat- 
ing message by the corporal, and perceiving the corporal on deck, he 
beckoned to him to approach. Vanslyperken then observed, that he 
was angry the other day, and that the corporal need not give that 
message to the Frau Vandersloosh, as he intended to call upon her 
himself upon his arrival. Van Spitter, who did not know anything 
about the Portsmouth widow, and could not imagine why the angry 
message had been given, of course assented, although he was fully 
determined that the widow should be informed of the insult. The 
question was now, how to be able to go on shore himself; and to com- 
pass that without suspicion, he remarked that the maid Babette was 
a very fine maid, and he should like to see her again. 

This little piece of confidence was not thrown away. Vanslyper- 
ken was too anxious to secure the corpor: al, and he replied, that the 
corporal should go on shore and see her, if he pleased ; upon which Cor- 
poral Van Spitter made his best military salute, turned round on his 
heel, and walked away, laughing in his sleeve at having so easily 
gulled his superior. 

On the third morning the cutter had arrived at her destined port. 
During the passage Ramsay had taken possession of the cabin, order- 
ing everything vas he pleased, much to the surprise of the crew. Mr. 
V ansly perken “spoke of him as a king’s messenger, but still Smallbones, 
who took care to hear what was going on, reported the abject sub- 
mission shown to Ramsay by the lieutenant, and this was the occasion 
of great marvel ; moreover, the ‘y doubted his being a king’s messenger, 
for, as Smallbones very shre wdly observed, “ W hy, if he was a king's 
messenger, did he not come with the despatches?” However, they 
could only surmise, and no more. But the dog being turned out of 
the cabin in compli ince with Ramsay's wish, was the most important 
point of all. They could have got over all the rest, but that was 
quite incomprehensible, and they all agreed with Coble, when he 
observed, hitching up his trowsers, “ Depend upon it, there's a screw 
loose somewhere.” 

As soon as the cutter was at anchor, Ramsay ordered his portman- 
teau into the boat, and Vanslyperken having accompanied him on 
shore, they separated, Ramsay informing V ansly perke n that he would 
wish to see him the next day, and giving him his address. 

Vanslyperken delivered his despatches, and then hastened to the 
widow Vandersloosh, who received him with a well-assumed appear- 
ance of mingled pleasure and reserve. 

Vanslyperken led her to the sofa, poured forth a multitudinous 
compound composed of regret, devotion, and apologies, which at last 


appeared to have melted the heart of the widow, who once more gave 
hin her hand to salute. 
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Vanslyperken was all rapture at so unexpected a reconciliation ; 
the name of the cur was not mentioned, and Vanslyperken thought to 
himself, “This will do—let me only once get you, my Frau, and I'll 
teach you to wish my dog dead at your porch.” 

On the other hand the widow thought, “ And so this atomy really 
believes that I would look upon him. Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, 
we shall see how it ends. Your cur under my bed, indeed, so sure 
do you never . Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken.” ; 

There is a great deal of humbug in this world, that is certain. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In which we have at last introduced a decent sort of heroine, who, however, only 
plays a second in our history, Snarleyyow being first fiddle. 


Bur we must leave Mr. Vanslyperken, and the widow, and the Yung- 
frau, and all connected with her, for the present, and follow the 
steps of Ramsay, in doing which we shall have to introduce new per- 
sonages in our little drama. 

As soon as Ramsay had taken leave of Vanslyperken, being a 
stranger at Amsterdam, he inquired his way to the Golden Street, in 
which resided Mynheer Van Krause, syndic of the town, and to 
whom he had obtained his principal letters of introduction. The 
syndic’s house was too well known not to be immediately pointed out 
to him, and in ten minutes he found himself, with the sailors at his 
heels who had been ordered to carry up his baggage, at a handsomely 
carved door painted in bright green, and with knockers of massive 
brass which glittered in the sun. 

Ramsay, as he waited a few seconds, looked up at the house, which 
was large and with a noble front to the wide street in face of it, not, as 
usual with most of the others, divided in the centre by a canal run- 
ning the whole length of it. The door was opened, and led into a 
large paved yard, the sides of which were lined with evergreens in 
large tubs, painted of the same bright green colour; adjoining to the 
yard was a small garden enclosed with high walls, which was laid 
out with great precision, and in small beds full of tulips, ranunculas, 
and other bulbs now just appearing above the ground. The sailors 
waited outside while the old grey-headed servitor who had opened the 
gate, ushered Ramsay through the court to a second door which led 
into the house. The hall into which he entered was paved with 
marble, and the staircase bold and handsome which led to the first 
floor, but on each side of the hall there were wooden partitions and 
half-glass doors, through which Ramsay could see that the rest of the 
basement was appropriated to warehouses, and that in the warehouse 
at the back of the building there were people busily employed hoisting 
out merchandize from the vessels in the canal, the water of which ad- 
joined the very walls. Ramsay followed the man up stairs, who 
showed him into a very splendidly-furnished apartment, and then went 
to summon his master, who, he said, was below in the warehouse. 
Ramsay had but a minute or two to examine the various objects which 
decorated the room, particularly some very fine pictures, when Mynheer 
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Van Krause made his appearance, with some open tablets in his hand 
and his pen across his mouth. He was a very short man, with a re- 
spectable paunch, a very small head, quite bald, a keen blue eye, 
reddish but straight nose, and a very florid complexion. There was 
nothing vulgar about his appearance, although his figure was against 
him. His countenance was one of extreme frankness, ‘mixed w.th con- 
siderable intelligence, and his whole manner gave you the idea of 
precision and calculation. 

* You would—tyfel—I forgot my pen,” said the syndic, catching it 
as it fell out of his mouth. “You would speak with me, mynheer ? 
To whom have I the pleasure of addressing myself?” 

“These letters, sir,” replied Ramsay, * will inform you.” 

Mynheer Van Krause laid his tablets on the table, putting his pen 
across to mark the leat} where he had them open, and taking the 
letters, begged Ramsay to be seated. He then took a chair, pulled a 
pair of h: and-glasses out of his pocket, laid them on his knees, broke 
the seals, and falling back so as to recline, commenced reading. As 
soon as he had finished the first letter, he put his glasses down from his 
eyes, and made a bow to Ramsay, folded the open letter the length of 
the sheet, took out his pencil, and on the outside wrote the date of 
the letter, the day of the month, name, and the name of the writer. 
Having done this, he laid the first letter down on the table, took up 
the second, raised up his glasses, and performed the same duty to- 
wards it, and thus he continued until he had read the whole six, 
always, as he concluded each letter, making the same low bow to 
Ramsay which he had after the perusal of the first. Ramsay, who 
was not a little tired of all this precision, at last fixed his eyes upon a 
Wouvermann which hung near him, and only took them off when he 
guessed the time of bowing to be at hand. 

The last having been duly marked and numbered, Mynheer Van 
Krause turned to Ramsay, and said, “I am most happy, mynheer, to 
find under my roof a young gentleman so much recommended by 
many valuable friends ; moreover, as these letters give me to under- 
stand, so warm a friend to our joint sovereign, and so inimical to the 
Jacobite party. I am informed by these letters. that you intend to 
remain at Amsterdam. If so, I trust that you will take up your 
quarters in this house. 

To this proposal Ramsay, who fully expected it, gave a willing 
consent, saying, at the same time, that he had proposed going to 
an hotel; but Mynheer Van Krause insisted on sending for Ramsay's 
luggage. He had not far to send, as it was at the door. 

‘** How did you come over ?” inquired the host. 

“In a king's cutter,” replied Ramsay, “ which waited for me at 
Portsmouth.” 

This intimation produced another very low bow from Mynheer Van 
Krause, as it warranted the importance of his guest; but he then 
rose, and apologising for his presence being necessary below, as they 
were unloading a cargo of considerable value, he ordered his old 
porter to show Mr. Ramsay into his rooms, and to take up his lug- 
gage, informing his guest that, it being now twelve o'clock, dinner 
would be on the table at half-past one, during which interval he 
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begged Ramsay to amuse himself, by examining the pictures, books, 
&e., with which the room was well furnished. Ly hen, resuming his 
tablets and pen, and taking the letters with him, Mynheer Van 
Krause made a very low bow, and left Ramsay to himself, little ima- 
gining that he had admitted an attainted traitor under his roof. | 

Ramsay could speak Dutch fluently, for he had been quartered two 
years at Middleburg, when he was serving in the army. As soon as 
the sailors had taken up his portmanteau, and he had dismissed them 
with a gratuity, the extent of which made the old porter open his 
eyes with astonishment, and gave him a favourable opinion of his 
master’s new guest, he entered into conversation with the old man, 
who, like Eve upon another occasion, was tempted, nothing loth, for 
the old man loved to talk; and in a house so busy as the syndic’s, 
there were few who had time to chatter, and those who had, pre- 
ferred other conversation to what, it must be confessed, was rather 
prosy. 

“ Mein Gott, mynheer, you must not expect to have company here 
all day. My master has the town business and his own business to 
attend to: he can't well get through it all: besides, now is a busy 
time, the schuyts are bringing up the cargo of a vessel from a far 
voyage, and Mynheer Krause always goes to the warehouse from 
breakfast till dinner, and then again from three or four o'clock tll six. 
After that he will stay above, and then he sees company, and hears 
our young lady sing.” 

“ Young lady! has he a daughter then ¢” 

“ He has a daughter, mynheer—only one—only one child—no 
son, it is a pity; and so much money too, they say. 1 don’t know 
how many stivers and guilders she will have by-and-bye.” 

‘Is not Madame Krause still alive 7” 
No, mynheer, she died when this maiden was born. She was a 
good lady, cured me once of the yellow jaundice.” 

Ramsay, like all young men, wondered what sort of a person this 
lady might be ; but he was too discreet to put the question. He was, 
however, pleased to hear that there was a young female in the house, 
as it would make the time pass away more agreeably; not that he 
expected much. Judging from the father, he made up his mind, as 
he took his clothes out of his valise, that she was very short, very 
prim, and had a hooked nose. 

The old man now left the room to allow Ramsay to dress, and 
telling him that if he wanted anything, he had only to call for 
Koops, which was his name, but going out, he returned to say, that 
Ramsay must call rather loud, as he was a little hard of hearing. 

* Well,” thought Ramsay, as he was busy with his toilet, “here 
I am sate lodged at last, and everything appears as if it would 
prosper. There is something in my position which my mind revolts 
at, but stratagem is necessary in war. I am in the enemy's camp to 
save my own life, and to serve the just cause. It is no more than 
what they attempt to do with us. It is my duty to my lawful sove- 
reign, but still 
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I do not like it. Then the more merit in perform- 
ing a duty so foreign to my inclinations.” 


‘ ' ‘ ; 
Such were the thoughts of Ramsay, who, like other manly and 
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daring dispositions, was dissatisfied with playing the part of a de- 
ceiver, although he had been selected for the service, and his selection 
had been approved of at the court of St. Germains. 

Open warfare would have suited him better; but he would not re- 
pine at what he considered he was bound in fealty to perform, if re- 
quired, although he instinctively shrunk from it. His toilet was 
complete, and Ramsay descended into the reception-room: he had 
been longer than usual, but probably that was because he wished to 
commune with himself, or it might be, because he had been informed 
that there was a young lady in the house. 

The room was empty when Ramsay entered it, and he took the 
advice of his host, and amused himself by examining the pictures, 
and other articles of vertd, with which the room was filled. 

At last, having looked at everything, Ramsay examined a splendid 
clock on the mantelpiece, before the fine glass, which mounted to the 
very top of the lofty room, when, accidentally casting his eyes to the 
looking-glass, he perceived in it that+the door of the room, to which 
his back was turned, was open, and that a female was standing there, 
apparently surprised to find a stranger, and not exactly knowing whe- 
ther to advance or retreat. Ramsay remained m the same position, 
as if he did not perceive her, that he might look at her without her 
being aware of it. It was, as he presumed, the syndic’s daughter ; 
but how different from the person he had conjured up in his mind's 
eye, when at his toilet! Apparently about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, she was rather above the height of woman, delicately 
formed, although not by any means thin in her person: her figure 
possessing all that feminine luxuriance, which can only be obtained 
when the bones are small, but well covered. Her face was oval, and 
brilliantly fair. Mer hair of a dark chestnut, and her eyes of a deep 
blue. Her dress was simple to the extreme. She wore nothing but 
the white woollen petticoats of the time, so short, as to show above 
her ankles, and a sort of little jacket of fine green cloth, with lappets, 
which descended from the waist, and opened in front. Altogether, 
Ramsay thought that he had never in his life seen a young female so 
peculiarly attractive at first sight: there was a freshness in her air 
and appearance so uncommon, so unlike the general crowd. As she 
stood in a state of uncertainty, her mouth opened, and displayed small 
and beautifully white teeth. 

Gradually she receded, supposing that she had not been disco- 
vered, and closed the door quietly after her, leaving Ramsay for a few 
seconds at the glass, with his eyes fixed upon the point at which she 
had disappeared. 

Ramsay of course fell into a reverie, as most men do in a case of 
this kind; but he had not proceeded very far into it before he was 
interrupted by the appearance of the syndic, who entered by another 
door. 

“Tam sorry to have been obliged to leave you to your own com- 
pany, Mynheer Ramsay, so soon after your arrival; but my arrange- 
ment of time is regular, and I cannot make any alteration. Before 
you have been with us long, I trust that you will find means of 
amusement. I shall have great pleasure in introducing you to many 
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friends whose time is not so occupied as mine. Once again let me 
say how happy I am to receive so distinguished a young gentleman 
under my roof. Did the cutter bring despatches for the States Ge- 
neral, may I inquire 7” 

* Yes,” replied Ramsay, “ she did; and they are of some im- 
portance.” wn 

“ Indeed ?” rejoined mynheer inquisitively. 

«« My dear sir,” said Ramsay, blushing at his own falsehood, “* we 
are, I believe, both earnest in one point, which is to strengthen the 
good cause. Under such an impression, and having accepted your 
hospitality, I have no right to withhold what I know, but with which 
others are not acquainted.” 

“« My dear sir,” interrupted Krause, who was now fully convinced 
of the importance of his guest, “ you do me justice; I am firm and 
stedfust in the good cause. I am known to be so, and I am also, I 
trust, discreet; confiding to my tried friends, indeed, but it will be 
generally acknowledged that Mynheer Krause has possessed, and safely 
guarded, the secrets of the state.” 

Now, in the latter part of this speech, Mynheer Krause committed 
a small mistake. He was known to be a babbler, one to whom a 
secret could not be imparted, without every risk of its being known ; 
and it was from the knowledge of this failing in Mynheer Krause that 
Ramsay had received such very particular recommendations to him. 
As syndic of the town, it was impossible to prevent his knowledge 
of government secrets, and when these occasionally escaped, they 
were always traced to his not being able to hold his tongue. 

Nothing pleased Mynheer Krause so much as a secret, because 
nothing gave him so much pleasure as whispering it confidentially 
into the ear of a dozen confidential friends. The consequence was, 
the government was particularly careful that he should not know what 
was going on, and did all they could to prevent it; but there were 
many others who, although they cou'd keep a secret, had no objection 
to part with it for a consideration, and in the enormous commercial 
transactions of Mynheer Krause, it was not unfrequent for a good 
bargain to be struck with him by one or more of the public func- 
tionaries, the difference between the sum proposed and accepted being 
settled against the interests of Mynheer Krause, by the party putting 
him in possession of some government movement which had hitherto 
been kept iz petto. Every man has his hobby, and usually pays dear 
for it, so did Mynheer Krause. 

Now when it is remembered that Ramsay had opened and read the 
whole of the despatches, it may at once be supposed what a valuable 
acquaintance he would appeer to Mynheer Krause; but we must not 
anticipate. Ramsay's reply was, “I feel it my bounden duty to impart 
all I am possessed of to my very worthy host, but allow me to observe, 
mynheer, that prudence is necessary—we may be overheard.” 

_“ Tam pleased to find one of your age so circumspect,” replied 
Krause; “ perhaps it would be better to defer our conversation till 
after supper, but in the meantime, could you not just give me a little 
inkling of what is going on 7” 

Ramsay had difficulty in stifling a smile at this specimen of Myn- 
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heer Krause’s eagerness for intelligence. He very gravely walked up 
to him, looked all round the room as if he was afraid that the walls 
would hear him, and then whispered for a few seconds into the ear of 
his host. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Krause, looking up into Ramsay's face. 

Ramsay nodded his head authoritativ ely. 

“Gott in himmel!” exclaimed the syndic; but here the bell for 
dinner rang a loud peal. “ Dinner is on the table, mynheer,” con- 
tinued the syndic, “allow me to show you the way. We will talk 
this over to-night. Gott in himmel! Is it possible 7” 

Mynheer Krause led the way to another saloon, where Ramsay 
found not only the table prepared, but, as he had anticipated, the 
daughter of his host, to whom he was introduced. “ Wilhelmina,” 
said Mynheer Krause, “our young friend will stay with us, I trust, 
some time, and you must do all you can to make him comfortable. 
You know, my dear, that business must be attended to. With me, 
time is money, so much so, that I can scarcely do justice to the affairs 
of the state devolving upon me in virtue of my office. You must 
therefore join with me, and do your best to amuse our guest.” 

To this speech Wilhelmina made no reply, but by a gracious inclina- 
tion of her head towards Ramsay, which was returned with all humi- 
lity. The dinner was excellent, and Ramsay amused himself very 
well indeed until it was over. Mynheer Krause then led the way to 
the saloon, called for coffee, and, as soon as he had finished it, made an 
apology to his guest, and left him alone with his beautiful daughter. 

Wilhelmina Krause was a young person of a strong mind irregu- 
larly cultivated ; she had never known the advantage of a mother’s 
care, and was indeed self-educated. She had a strong tinge of ro- 
mance in her character, and, left so much alone, she loved to indulge 
in it. 

In other points she was clever, well read, and accomplished, grace- 
ful in her manners, open in her disposition to a fault, for, like her 
father, she could not keep a secret, not even the secrets of her own 
heart ; for whatever she thought she gave utterance to, which is not 
ex xactly the custom in this world, and often attended with unpleasant 
consequences. 

The seclusion in which she had been kept added to the natural 
timidity of her disposition—but when once intimate, it also added 
to her confiding character. It was impossible to see without ad- 
miring her, to know her without loving her; for she was Nature 
herself, and at the same time in her person one of Nature's master- 
pieces. 

As we observed, when they retired to the saloon, Mynheer Krause 
very shortly quitted them, to attend to his affairs below, desiring his 
daughter to exert herself for the amusement of his guest; the con- 
trary, however, was the case, for Ramsay exerted himself to amuse 
her, and very soon was successful, for he could talk of courts and 
kings, of courtiers and of people, and of a thousand things, all in- 
teresting to a young girl who had lived secluded ; and as his full-toned 
voice, in measured and low pitch, fell upon Wilhelmina’s ear, she 
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never perhaps was so much interested. She seldom ventured a re- 
mark, except it was to request him to proceed, and the eloquent: lan- 
guage with which Ramsay clothed his ideas, added a charm to the 
novelty of his conversation. In the course of two hours Ramsay had 
already acquired a moral influence over Wilhelmina, who looked up 
to him with respect, and another feeling, which we can only define by 
saying that it was certainly anything but ill-will. 

The time passed so rapidly, that the two young people could hardly 
believe it possible that it was past six o’clock, when they were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mynheer Krause, who came from his 
counting-house, the labours of the day being over. In the summer 
time it was his custom to take his daughter out in the carriage at this 
hour, but the weather was too cold, and, moreover, it was nearly dark. 
A conversation ensued on general topics, which lasted till supper 
time; after this repast was over Wilhelmina retired, leaving Ram- 
say and the syndic alone. 

It was then that Ramsay made known to his host the contents of 
the despatches, much to Mynheer Krause’s surprise and delight, who 
felt assured that his guest must be strong in the confidence of the 
English government, to be able to communicate such intelligence. 
Ramsay, who was aware that the syndic would sooner or later know 
what had been written, of course was faithful in his detail: not so, 
however, when they canvassed the attempts of the Jacobite party ; 
then Mr. Krause was completely mystified. It was not till a late 
hour that they retired to bed. The next morning, the syndic, big with 
his intelligence, called upon his friends in person, and much to their 
surprise told them the contents of the despatches which had been re- 
ceived—and, much to his delight, discovered that he had been correctly 
informed, He also communicated what Ramsay had told him relative 
to the movements of the Court of St. Germains, and this uninten- 
tionally false intelligence was forwarded to England as from good 
authority. It hardly need be observed, that in a very short time 
Ramsay had gained the entire confidence of his host, and we may add 
also, of his host’s daughter ; but we must leave him for the present to 
follow up his plans, whatever they may be, and return to the per- 
sonages more immediately connected with this narrative. 


( To be continued.) 
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TO A LADY, 
WITH A COPY OF THE “LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.” 
BY E. L. BULWER, ESQ., M.P. 


SwEET lady, when this wild nor worthy page, 

Binds thy bright heart to dreams and dooms of yore, 
What links the fleeting with the former age, 

And half forbids the very words, “ No more ?” 
Not mine, not mine the charm; it is the power 

Wrung from the God whose priest my youth has been, 
He,— if the fable while, in truth, the hour— 

Lives in each shape and colours every scene ;- 
Making a world from Silence; as his wings 

Move the hush’d face of Time's deep wave above ; 
His breath the life, his smile the light, of things, 

Hark! thy heart whispers—* Is his name, not Love 7" 
Yes, with his lore of legends, Ais the spell 

That makes us kindred with the Past; that fills 
With holier life Egeria’s grassy cell, 

And haunts with Helen, Phrygia’s golden rills. 
"Tis Juliet hallows grey Verona’s walls— 

And Laura's name green Arqua’s odorous vale, 
And the deep gloom o'er dark Ferrara’s halls, 

Breathes the bright Madman’s immemorial tale. 
So now, if waked the City of the Dead— 

Not mine—but Love’s the honour and the art ; 
Her annals calcined in her dreary bed, 

Love makes a second History of the Heart. 
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FAMILY INTERFERENCE. 


A TALE FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Wuar is the prevailing cause of the frequent, too frequent disagree- 
ments, existing among the greater number of married couples? Some 
will say, want of affection, some, want of temper, some, want of con- 
geniality, and some, want of money. I cannot agree In any of these 
reasons. I do not approve of marriages without affection, but I do 
not see why they should necessarily be productive of disputes ; on 
the contrary, where no enthusiastic ideas of happiness have been 
raised in the first instance, disappointments are assuredly much less 
likely to ensue than if the reverse had been the case; indifference 
and apathy dull and deaden the feelings, but do not render them tena- 
cious and irritable. 

In respect to the other alleged causes of unhappiness, I do not 
regard them in a very formidable light: one objectionable quality is 
often neutralised by the existence of another of a counteracting na- 
ture; for instance, married people may be far from congenial in their 
tastes, yet good temper (if possessed by both of them) will prevent 
them from reproaching and taunting each other with their want of 
sympathetic feelings ; or they may be ill-tempered, and if perfectly 
alike in all their habits and pursuits, their temper will find vent on 
other objects, and will not exhaust itself where there ‘is no opposi- 
tion of conduct or manner to provoke it. Want of money is indeed 
a misfortune, but ought never to be considered as a fault, unless it 
has been occasioned by imprudence or mismanagement; if the hus- 
band and father labour earnestly in his business or profession for the 
good of his family, and if the wife and mother carefully economise 
his gains, although they may, and most probably will, rail at the 
world in general, they can have no possible pretext for railing at each 
other in particular. What, then, is the great cause of matrimonial 
bickering? I answer, there is no great cause, but an abundance of 
little ones, atoms which float in the conjugal atmosphere, but which 
would never assume any definite shape, were they not gathered 
together, and made to wear a formidable appearance by the officious 
hand of a third person; the cause of the disputes of nine married 
couples out of ten, I believe to arise from the ill-judged interference 
of relations. As soon as a married pair have begun to feel tolerably 
settled, the relations of both parties surround them with counsels, not 
only how to manage their income and household, but how to manage 
each other ; and as, of course, one person can never pretend to manage 
another without a knowledge of his or her weak side, and vulnerable 
points, all such particulars are eagerly and accurately shown forth to 
the individuals by their indefatigable friends. My own sex, who, | 
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am sorry to say, are often foremost in works of mischief as well as in 
works of good, usually play a prominent part on such occasions; the 
female relatives of the bride urge on her the expediency of “ getting 
her own way at first,” and of ‘stipulating for a certain quantity « 
amusements and indulgences which are absolutely necessary to ve 
vent her from sinking into a mope and domestic drudge ; ; the bride- 
groom might be v vanquished under this artillery, but he, on his side, has 
most likely female connexions who will not see him imposed upon, 
and who sketch to him, in glowing colours, all the probable evils that 
will be brought on him by a tame acquiescence in his wife’s expenses 
and frivolities; and thus the young people, who were united from 
motives of mutual preference, and who ought to have every pursuit 
and feeling in common, are taught to consider each other as enemies, 
having their separate interests to consult and arrange, and their 
separate friends to advise their proceedings, and to see fair play be- 
tween them. How, the reader will ask, is this to be avoided? Are 
the relations of young people to desert them when they marry? 1 
answer, by no means ; but let them avoid all interference with their 
conduct towards each other; and if they persist in offering such mis- 
chievous counsel, let the young people have sense and spirit enough 
to turn a deaf ear to it, in which case they will soon grow tired of 
urging it. 
In fact, in the other relations of life, interference is seldom ven- 
tured, and if attempted, is usually resented. ‘Take, for instance, 
the case of parents and children ; let any one of us go to the mother 
of a family, and insinuate to her i in the gentlest terms possible, that 
she administers too large an allowance of plum-cake, and too small a 
proportion of spelling lessons to her little son Charley, and that she 
does wrong in suffering her daughter Fanny to make saucy replies to 
her elders, attend juvenile fancy balls, caricature her governess, 
and neglect her French grammar and geography for the last new 
novel, and what will be the success of our remarks? The lady will 
either in a very grave tone reply, “ I am sorry you think so,” imme- 
diately turn the conversation to other subjects, and look at us for a 
month afterwards as if she detested the sight of us; or she will un- 
ceremoniously contradict us, and say that we are quite mistaken, for 
that she has always been considered a rather over-strict mother, and 
that her children are patterns of industry and steadiness. Now | 
would humbly breathe a word for the rights of men and women, as 
well as for the rights of children, and express a wish that the father 
and mother of Charley and Fanny would extend to each other some- 
thing of the kind, or even blind allowance, which they so readily 
afford to the faults of their offspring ; and would repel, with a degree 
of the same jealous tenacity, all notice of such faults on the part 
of another. If it were permitted me to assume the character of a 
guardian spirit, I should especially like to take young married couples 
under my charge, to cause the mischievous whisper and insinuation 
to fall harmless on the ear of each of them, to paint to them in the 
brightest tints the good qualities of their partners, and to inspire 
them with distrust of all who would wish to direct their eyes to the 
dark side of the picture. I cannot be a guardian spirit, but perhaps 
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16 Family Interference. 


I can write a story, and I hope to be able to combine amusement and 
instruction in the following little tale, since 


«“ Truth, sometimes, like eastern dames, 
Can tell her thoughts by flowers. 


The wedding-day of Caroline Dornton and Edmund Clifford was 
fixed, and the match was one calculated to give universal satisfaction. 
It was a marriage of romance; the parties were both remarkably 
handsome, accomplished, and good-tempered, and appeared congenial 
in habits and tastes. It was also a marriage of prudence; the young 
couple would begin life with a house in Torrington Square, five 
servants, and a carriage ; and as the sphere in which they moved was 
that of the middling classes, their establishment was considered very 
creditable by their acquaintance. One or two close calculators cer- 
tainly expressed their opinion that each of the parties might have 
done better, and hinted at a deformed, ill-tempered heiress, who had 
cast tender glances at the gentleman, and an old, yellow nabob, just 
arrived from India with lacs of rupees and a liver complaint, who had 
expressed warm admiration for the lady ; but even these persons only 
hinted a faint disapproval, and owned that, considering the income of 
the young people was independent of any profession, and entirely 
derived from money in the funds, Harriet Martineau herself might 
be easy respecting their capability of providing the necessaries of life 
for younger children, and might acknowledge them to be sufficiently 
rich to please themselves. Probably my readers will wonder why I 
should designate a union contracted under such common-place cir- 
cumstances as a “marriage of romance,” and will be inclined to 
say with Hood, in his Comic Annual, “ there’s no romance in that!” 
There was, however, the deepest and truest romance attendant on 
the attachment of Caroline and Clifford—the romance of the heart; 
each possessed a disposition so thoroughly warm and enthusiastic, 
that its luxuriance would have flourished in any soil, and under any 
associations, however homely and matter-of-fact. They were fer- 
vently attached to each other. Had their prospects been those of 
utter poverty, such circumstances would not, for a moment, have re- 
pressed their wish for a union; had their friends, instead of being 
full of satisfaction, been loud in opposition, they would equally have 
carried that union into effect. They lived in a world of their own— 
they had each formed the most exaggerated ideas of the talents, vir- 
tues, and attractions of the other—they imagined that their married 
life would be one of long, uninterrupted happiness, darkened by no 
cloud, and invaded by no storm; it remained for the future to dis- 
close to them the folly of such anticipations ; at present, they enjoyed 
unrestricted pleasure in the indulgence of them. If a girl be at all 
disposed to vanity and romance, and to the formation of unreasonably 
sanguine hopes of future happiness, these qualities will be all called 
into action during the time of her betrothment, her marriage, and the 
few months succeeding it; at such periods, by common consent and 
universal custom, young ladies are made of great consequence, not 
only by their lovers, but by all their connexions. The gentleman is 
placed on no such perilous pinnacle of distinction ; there is nothing 
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picturesque in the attachment and marriage of a young man, nothing 
to elevate him in the opinion of his family and friends. When he 
makes known his choice of a bride, his mother always thinks he 
might have had patience, and waited a little longer ; his sisters wish 
he had chosen somebody else ; and mention half a dozen of their in- 
timate friends who would have suited him much better; and _ his 
bachelor companions by turns rally and pity him for his contemplated 
sacrifice of liberty, predict that he will lose all his spirit and vivacity, 
and degenerate into a mere married man, and guess that the first 
action of his wite will be to compel him to cut all the associates of 
his boyish days. During the time of his engagement, he generally 
feels it very awkward to be compelled to make love in the midst of a 
domestic circle, and has a nervous horror of being quizzed by the 
younger branches of the family, who sit fixing their eyes upon him 
in undisguised watchfulness of his proceedings. The morning visits 
received after marriage are also particularly disagreeable to him; he 
has not, as Miss Austen expresses it, ‘the privileges of finery and 
bashfulness””’ like his bride; and all men have a natural aversion 
to formal morning visits under any circumstances. There, however, 
he must sit, assisting his beloved one in doing the honours of the 
cake and wine, pressing ladies to lay aside their boas, chronicling the 
number of rainy days, which his bride and himself experienced in 
their honeymoon excursion, and bearing honourable testimony to 
the beauties of the Isle of Wight, the “Lakes, or any other spot 
which may have been selected as the scene of the said excursion. 
These smooth nothings he has to repeat to party after party in 
succession, till he becomes feelingly alive to the sufferings of the 
Chinese jugglers, Indian chiefs, anil pegging boys, who are 
obliged ‘from morn till dewy eve,” to perform the same trickeries 
over and over to fresh crowds of alas visitors. When the dinner- 
parties come into play, the case is not much amended; he feels that 
he is no longer so important a member of soc iety as wy was when he 
had a heart and wedding-ring to offer. Young ladies, his former 
flirts, are hoarse when he asks them to sing ; their once civil, courteous 
mammas, scold him unmercifully when he revokes at whist; and the 
papas, who used to accost him with a hearty shake of the hand, a 
joke, and an invitation for the sporting season, now address him with 
cold ceremonious politeness, and transfer all the warmth of their salu- 
tation to one of his unmarried friends. 

Very different is the situation of the bride. Marriage is the great 
end of the female w orld, and when a young lady has attained that end, 
provided she marry ina style of respectability and affluence which may 
confer some credit on her family, she is over whelmed with praises and 
congratulations ; all her relations suddenly become as much alive to her 
good qui alities and great merits, as if the record of them had been 
written in sympathetic ink to remain illegible until brought into notice 
by the contact of Hymen’ s torch: she is the “ dear Charlotte,” the 
‘beloved Harriet,” or the “sweet Eliza” of a bevy of aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, who she imagined had _ hitherto considered her a mere 


fiqgurante in the corps de ballet of exhibiting young ladies. Her eligible 


offer, however, places her ona different footing w ith them all: some may 
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have feared that she might hereafter become dependent on them for 
support, others may have merely had indefinite ideas ot an old maid 
being a sad bore in a family; aunts are glad to get rid of a riy al to 
their daughters and a flirt who takes up the attention of their sons, 
and cousins luxuriate in the details of wedding fineries, festivities, and 
excursions, and exult in the old saying, that “ one marriage in a family 
is always sure to bring on another.” Presents, too, make their ap- 
pearance to reward the fair fiancée for her good behaviour: urns, and 
silver tea-pots flow in from the old, work-tables and writing-desks 
from the middle-aged, and brooches and bracelets from the young ; 
nay, the very school-girls are delighted to paint screens and embroider 
~ard-cases, as offerings to the young bride, who has set them an ex- 
ample which they are quite impatient to be of a fitting age to follow. 
On her wedding-day she is kissed, cried over, and complimented, and 
two-thirds of the company tell her husband that they only wish she 
may prove as good a wife as she has been a daughter, sister, niece, 
friend, &c. &c. 

When she returns from her wedding excursion, she prepares her- 
self to receive homage, dressed in the newest fashion, reclining in the 
most graceful attitude, and satisfied that every old friend and every 
new acquaintance go away alike full of admiration for her. Nor is 
she unreasonable in this supposition ; it is an established rule of society 
to admire a bride during the first visit, and any person would be con- 
sidered churlish and misanthropic in the highest degree, who ventured 
to deviate from it. Like Isaac in the Duenna, the visitor must say, 


“ Whate’er her complexion, I vow I don’t care, 
. . . . . . » @ > 
li brown it is lasting, more pleasing if fair. 


Should she be pale, sickly, and stupid, she is admired for her exqui- 
site delicacy and diffidence ;_ if ruddy, unpolished, and hoydenish, her 
bloom, naiveté, and vivacity, are the subjects of praise ; if she acknow- 
ledge herself to “ play a littie,” she is described as “ highly musical ;” 
if a review or a book of travels lie on the table, she is characterised as 
“extremely well-informed :” nobody presumes to point out a shade 
in the fair picture, and it is a current phrase, that “ Mr. ——— could 
not have chosen better!” When she goes to a dinner-party, she is 
handed down by the master of the house, and placed by his side ; all 
her remarks are applauded by her neighbours, and she is treated with 
the utmost attention, devotedness, and deference by young men, who, 
previous to her marriage, were afraid of “ committing themselves ” by 
being commonly civil to her. This palmy state of affairs, however, 
does not continue above three months; at the end of that time her 
blonde becomes flaccidized, her orange flowers are crumpled, and her 
white satin loses its delicate and spotless purity ; other marriages take 
place, other brides are handed down first to dinner, and, worst of all, 
the visitors who came a first time to admire, come a second time to 
criticise, and discover that she is not nearly so pretty, after all, as they 
supposed, and has something very common-place in her manners. 
Many suspect she has not moved in the best society, (inferring that 
they have done so themselves, or they could not have the capability 
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of judging, ) young ladies fear that she understands music very super- 
ficially, middle- aged ones intimate that she knows little about books, 
and old ones assert that she knows nothing about housekeeping. A 
woman of sound sense and good understanding will neither be elated 
by the glories of her bridal days, nor depressed by their speedy termi- 
nation ; she will make use of what phrenologists call the “ organ of com- 
parison,” she will see that other brides besides herself are flattered and 
caressed, and other young wives scanned and criticised, and she will 
think neither the better nor the worse of herself for experiencing the 
lot of her sex: she will also make allowance for her husband if he 
show symptoms of being somewhat guided by the opinion of the 
world, and instead of exulting when he joins warmly in the chorus of 
general admiration raised at first in her favour, she will rather regret 
that these injudicious flatteries should so ill prepare him for the time 
when she may probably become an‘object of criticism to his family 
and friends, and a personage of very little importance to her own. 

Caroline Dornton unfortunately was not a young woman of sound 
sense and good understanding, although she was generally considered 
as remarkably clever. She read much, thought much, was a profi- 
cient in all female accomplishments, and had mixed a great deal in 
society for the last three years; she was kind-hearted, obliging ; and 
yet Caroline was not formed to go well through the w orld, to resist 
its trials, to bear its mortifications, or to rise superior to its allure- 
ments. The secret lies in one word. Caroline was enthusiastic, her 
favourite reading was of a fanciful and enervating description, her 
charities were the charities of sentiment, not of judgment, her friend- 
ships were violent for the time being, but soon dissolved, because she 
expected sympathy, congeniality, and devotion, which her friends 
were neither willing nor able to pay. Caroline’s family connexions 
were not suited to an enthusiastic disposition ; she was certainly more 
talented and intellectual than any of them, and she felt conscious (to 
use the favourite phrases of the romantic) that she was not “ appre- 
ciated ” and * understood” in her own circle ; sne had too much good 
feeling and propriety to give vent to her opinions, but she could not 
help thinking within herself that her mother was shallow, her two 
sisters frivolous, and her other relations very heartless, every-day 
people. Caroline had never felt any attachment till she reached the 
age of twenty: she had an innate delicacy which preserved her from 
the propensity of falling in love evinced by vulgarly sentimental young 
ladies, consequently she was on the best terms with her mother; and 
when she readily complied with the desires of the latter, that she 
would be very cool in her manner to some gay half-pay oflicer, or that 
she would avoid singing duets with some curled, perfumed, and pen- 
niless younger brother, Mrs. Dornton praised and valued her obedi- 
ence rather more highly than it deserved. The merit of compliance 
only lies in self-denial, and the flatteries of trifling every-day-young 
men were so little acceptable to Caroline, that it was more congenial 
to her taste to avoid than to seek them. 

Caroline had refused several offers with the entire concurrence of 
her mother, although more than one of the applicants were men of 
large fortune. Mrs. Dornton had for some years been a widow, with 
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three daughters, and a genteel income; she was resolved that a 
daughters should marry what she called “well,” but she had no ey 
to sacrifice them to age and infirmity, because she was really a good- 
natured woman, and wished to see everybody happy in their own 
way as well as in hers. Most gratifying, then, were her feelings, 
when, during the course of a fortnight's visit to the country-house of 
a friend, her daughter Caroline captivated and was captivated by 
Edmund Clifford; his fortune, connexions, manners, and appearance, 
were all unexceptionable. Caroline avowed herself perfectly happy, and 
Mrs. Dornton, after a short private interview with her future son-in- 
law, sat down and covered sheet after sheet of pink paper in expressing 
to the whole circle of her relatives her delight at the conquest made 
by her daughter. These letters all met with correspondent returns, 
and when Mrs. Dornton and Caroline repaired to London, so much 
attention and kindness were lavished on the latter by her connexions, 
that she began to think she had done them great injustice, and that 
they had really “ understood” and “ appreciated” her all along. Her 
mother and sisters, too; how fond, how affectionate was their beha- 
viour to her!—how could she ever have fancied them wanting In re- 
gard and tenderness? Caroline was wrong in thinking that her rela- 
tions were different from what she had supposed them to be, and yet 
not one of them was playing the part of a hypocrite, but they had all 
some motive of their own for rejoicing in her success. Mrs. Dornton 
was pleased with her own tact and carefulness as a mother, to which 
she chose to impute Caroline's escape from all silly love-affairs and 
beggarly offers; she was pleased with the fine person and polished 
manners of her son-in-law, and she was gratified with the style of his 
establishment; she remembered that she had been considered very 
comfortably married, although she had only begun life with a house 
in Marchmont Street, a maid, and a footboy, and a husband who had 
red hair, and was twenty years older than herself. We all desire the 
lot of our children to be more brilliant than our own, and she was 
glad of her daughter's superior prospects, thinking to herself, however, 
that Caroline was far more fortunate than she had been in the clever- 
ness and good management of her mother. Gertrude Dornton, a 
pretty-looking girl, about eighteen, had several reasons for feeling 
highly satisfied with the marriage in question; she was glad to get 
rid of Caroline as a rival, and glad that in consequence of her near 
neighbourhood, she might depend on her as a chaperon ; she thought 
over two or three of her sister’s admirers, who would probably, under 
the present circumstances, transfer their admiration to herself, and 
she thought of the dances and parties which she should persuade 
Caroline to give, and of the new intreductions, partners, and beaux, 
attendant thereon. Emily, the youngest sister, was only fifteen, and 
did not enter into such abstruse calculations, but she exulted in the 
probability of coming out a year or two earlier in consequence of Ca- 
roline’s marriage, for as she very justly observed, “ Mamma would 
never be able to bear the thought of taking out three grown-up 
daughters at once!” Caroline's aunts had also something of selfish- 
ness mingled with their satisfaction: the eligible match formed by 
their sister’s child seemed to promise well for the success of their 
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own; they would have no need to hold up the fallen fortunes of their 
niece in terrorem, to frighten their daughters from a love-match. 
Caroline had not “ lost caste ;” they might talk of her among their 
acquaintance, not only with impunity, but with credit, and with these 
feelings were mingled (for I wish to do justice even to a worldly 
family) a certain kindly s satisfaction that the delicate pretty little girl 
to whom they had given fairy-tales and sugar-plums in the days of 
her coral necklace and white muslin frocks, would be raised above 
those homely troubles which she was ill qualified to encounter, and 
that she would be able to read poetry, play the guitar, and tend 
greenhouse plants, without the necessity of personally inspecting 
those mysterious horrors of the kitchen, which often render that place 
a perfect and perpetual “ Blue Chamber” to the unfortunate heroine 
of a love-match. 

As for the young ladies of the family, they regarded Caroline with 
that mixture of awe, admiration, and envy, with which the successful 
candidate who has taken the highest honours at the University, is 
beheld by such of his fellow collegi: ans as entertain but confused hopes 
of taking any honours at all. Caroline had so chosen, as to please 
herself andher mother. Her cousin, Anna Morris, thought of the hand- 
some Lieutenant Gayville’s hazel eyes and Grecian nose, and wished 
that he had a house in Torrington Square, aud a carriage ; and her 
cousin, Kate Sedgewick, thought of the rich Sir Jomes Bradbury's 
bald head and valine und visage, ond wished that he had chestnut curls, 
and was eight-and-twenty years old. Caroline, they agreed, had done 
wonders, and must, consequently, receive that respect to which all 
workers of wonders, time out of mind, have been entitled. Caro- 
line’s uncle was less moved and excited than the rest of her con- 
nexions by her marriage; he was the rich man of the family—his 
speculations were not matrimonial but mercantile—his worship was at 
the shrine not of Cupid but of Plutus; and as his two children were 
little boys in petticoats, he had small sympathy tor the manceuvres of 
match-making mammas, or the triumphs of their captivating daughters. 
Mr. Fletcher, however, to quote his own phrase, (and surely none 
could understand his character so well as himself,) was “ a strictly 
conscientious man, who always, on every occasion, did what was just 
and proper to be done.” Accordingly, he paid his niece a visit of 
congratulation, patted her on the cheek, told her that she was a good 
girl, and had done very well for herself, and presented her with a 
beautiful emerald necklace; he was accompanied by his two little 
boys, who having succeeded, during a hasty private interview in the 
corner, in winning from cousin Caroline a promise that she would have 
a juvenile party and a magic lantern soon after she was established in 
a house of her own, became immediately warm partizans of her mar- 
riage, and were quite as much alive to its advantages as the seniors of 
the family, and from motives about as wise and pure. 

The great triumph of Caroline, however, was in the victory that 
she achieved over the iron heart and close purse of her godmother, 
Mrs. Priscilla Penry. Mrs. Priscilla was what people are fond of 
calling * quite a character,” although her only claims to that deno- 
mination lay in being a still, narrow-minded, sordid old woman, whose 
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mind and body were alike clothed in the habiliments of fifty years 
ago. She was very rich, had no relations, had never been married, 
and did not seem to care for anybody, not even for herself; she was 
as scrupulously economical in her own dress, and as sparing 1 her 
own diet, as she expected her unfortunate solitary servant to be. She 
‘arefully exacted the farthings in change from her tradespeople, be- 
cause, as she charitably observed, they were “ such nice things to 
give to the poor street sweepers ;” and when twice a year she invited a 
few friends to pass the evening with her, she invariably inquired of 
them before the tea equipage made its appearance, whether they 
would take one slice of bread and butter or two, that orders to the 
necessary effect might be issued to the rigid, spare handmaiden, who 
was a thorough personification of Famine, but whom her mistress 
always characterised as being “ sadly thoughtless and wasteful.” Ca- 
roline had never received anything from Mrs. Priscilla but lectures 
on the duties of early rising and carpet work, till she attained the age 
of seventeen. Her godmother, however, like that of Cinderella, felt 
disposed to do the thing in style on occasion of the coming out of her 
protegée, and accordingly wound herself up to the unprecedented 
liberality of sending her a box and a note, the latter requesting her 
acceptance of the contents of the former, namely, “a dress muff, 
and a gold watch with appendages.” Caroline eagerly opened the 
box to gaze on her treasures, picturing in her mind’s eye the snowy 
swansdown of the one, and the delicately woven chain and beautiful 
French seals of the other. The “dress muff” proved to be a small 
article about six inches long, composed of peacock’s feathers, a num- 
ber of which had started in various places from their fastenings, dis- 
closing to all who were curious respecting the mysteries of con- 
struction, a view of the black satin foundation beneath. Ten 
years ago Caroline would have welcomed the present as an ines- 
timable acquisition to her large wax doll; but, like many other of 
the good things of this world, it came too late to be of much use. 
The “ gold watch and appendages” proved a still greater source of 
disappointment ; the watch was a thick, old fashioned repeater, very 
much out of order, and the “appendages” consisted of a black 
ribbon, to the end of which a common watch-key was attached ! 
Rendered moderate in her wishes by this specimen of Mrs. Pris- 
cilla’s liberality, Caroline, on the occasion of her marriage, expected 
nothing beyond a handsomely-bound copy of the ‘ Spectator,” or an 
old waist-buckle of Dovey’s diamonds; but misers’ gifts, like misers’ 
feasts, are sometimes unexpectedly lavish, and not only did Mrs. Pris- 
cilla bestow a hundred pound bank-note on her god-daughter to lay 
out as she pleased, but, for the first time in her life, she made some 
plain allusions to her will, and to the prominent station that Caro- 
line would occupy therein. She also favoured her with much good 
advice as to her conduct in married life; but as her ideas and notions 
were all of the olden time, her advice was not particularly applicable ; 
and when she warned Caroline not to make a_ private purse for her- 
self, not to open her husband's letters without leave, and, above all, 
never to employ anybody to track and follow him in his walks, the 
astonished girl felt half ashamed and half indignant at being sus- 
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pected of the possibility of practices as revolting to her good taste 
as to her good principle. Caroline, however, heard all these wise 
dogmas in silence, which much advanced her in Mrs. Priscilla’s good 
opinion. Caroline was remarkably silent whenever she feared, dis- 
liked, or thought ill of the intellectual qualities of a person ; but as 
silence is by many imputed to respect, her habit of taciturnity, per- 
fectly free as it was from gloom or sullenness, often procured the suf- 
trages of the old and formal. Mrs. Priscilla, in particular, who was 
pertectly scandalised at the quick repartees, chattering, and giggling 
of the girls of the present day, did due justice to Caroline’s govern- 
ment of the tongue, and she did not say more than the truth, when 
she signified to her god-daughter that she intended her for the heiress 
of her long accumulated hoards. Caroline, however, never thought 
of mentioning the promise to any one, and, in this case, her artless- 
ness had all the effect of art; nothing is so likely to procure the 
revocation of a legacy, as any unwary boasting on the part of the 
legatee. 

Among the delights of Caroline in her new character of a betrothed 

bride, her introduction to her future husband's relations could not be 
reckoned ; they were very few, but she could have wished them still 
fewer: he had a middle-aged cousin, a boisterous fox-hunting country 
squire, who talked as if all his auditors were deaf, stood with his back 
to the fire, was fluent in witticisms about modern dresses and French 
fashions, asked Caroline to sing Vauxhall songs, and always spoke of 
her as “ pretty Miss Carry,” a contraction of her name which she 
had been accustomed to resent from her earliest school-days, as an 
insult of the first magnitude. He had also a maiden aunt, an old 
young lady, who was deep blue, and because she had heard that Ca- 
roline was literary, bored her most unmercifully with accounts of 
geological lectures and chemical experiments, and wondered that she 
had never studied Latin, and hinted that it was imposs'ble for any 
one to speak or read English with tolerable accuracy, who had not 
enjoyed that advantage. Caroline’s great object of distaste, however, 
was her future mother-in-law ; and most unfortunate was she in this 
feeling, for Mrs. Clifford was so unexceptionably correct in her beha- 
viour, so very wordy in her professions, so scrupulously careful to 
round off ‘her long periods as neatly as even her Latinised sister 
could do, so liberal in giving away soup and blankets at Christmas, so 
devoted a mother, so punctual a correspondent, sO regular in her 
ready- “money pay ments, and so attentive in replying to invitations, 
returning morning visits, inquiring after her sick friends, and remem- 
bering the number, ages, and names of everybody's children, that she 
was universally spoken of; she was a small star twinkling forth in all 
the glimmer of the minor virtues: she was “ respectable” and 
“ well-bred,” qualities which many people think imply everything 
desirable in a woman, but which a woman may nevertheless possess, 
and be thoroughly narrow-minded, cold-hearted, and disagreeable. 

Mrs. Clifford's disposition was intensely selfish, and she was a 
person of vulgar mind, although not of vulgar manners. When she 
married, she much disliked her husband's female relatives ; and it was 
her constant endeavour to alienate him from them: she was success- 
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ful in this trial, from her perfect acquaintance with all the petty low 
arts of dissimulation, and with all the minutiae of cunning manage- 
ment; she could “ hint a fault, and hesitate dislike,” and say and do 
things which were thoroughly provoking to her new connexions, yet 
which had nothing tangible in them when made the subject of com- 
plaint to others; they were frank, warm-hearted, and somewhat irri- 
table people, quite unfit to cope with her cold policy ; and as she had 
obtained unlimited influence over her weak-minded husband, she soon 
surrounded him with her own herd of sycophants, and his mother, 
an amiable, intellectual, and affectionate woman, had ample cause to 
agree with the old adage, which sets forth that “she who marries a 
son loses one !” 

Mrs. Clifford’s husband died, leaving his wife and only son amply 
provided for, and Mrs. Clifford was proneured by her flatterers as an 
exemplary and pattern mother ; it is no very difficult thing, however, 
to be an exemplary mother to a beautiful boy of fine talents, and ex- 
cellent disposition, and little more credit was due to Mrs. Clifford tor 
the fact which her flatterers set forth in the second count of her ex- 
cellencies, that she had refused several offers, and resolved never to 
marry again; she was apathetic and selfish, fond of power, and im- 
patient of contradiction; she had married for an establishment, and 
having secured it, she had nothing to gain, and much, probably, to 
lose by admitting a second lord and master to share it; a very advan- 
tageous offer might have tried her resolution, but such she never had 
to boast of. Mrs. Clifford had always had a nerveus horror of her 
son’s marriage; she really loved him after her own way, and better 
than she had ever loved any one else in the world ; and remembering 
how successfully she had detached her own husband from his mother, 
she imagined that similar manceuvres would be played off on herself, 
and gave a pre-occupied hatred to the fair shadow of a future daughter- 
in-law, which had not yet assumed a palpable shape. Whenever her 
son appeared to admire a young lady, she made it her study to dis- 
cover and point out her defects; and, as she generally was very 
guarded in her expletives, and not at all addicted to indiscriminate 
abuse, her * few and far between” strictures carried with them a due 
effect. Her son had always intended to consult her in his choice of a 
wife, and had he adhered to his resolution, he would, probably, never 
have had a wife at all; but he was so suddenly and violently smitten 
with Caroline, and so afraid of the rivalry of two or three young gen- 
tlemen, who seemed to participate in his sentiments, that he had 
made his offer, been accepted, and Mrs. Dornton’s pink notes were 
on the wing to her brother and sister before his mother received in- 
telligence of the fate in store for her. Mrs. Clifford felt that remon- 
strance and opposition would now be in vain, and would only tend to 
lower in the eyes of the world that character for strict propriety and 
integrity which she had always prided herself on preserving ; ac- 
cordingly she visited and caressed Caroline, gave her a fine-toned 
pianoforte of Stodhart’s, admired her drawings and fancy-work, and 
promised to be a second mother to her. Caroline’s mother and sisters 
were perfectly satisfied with her behaviour; but Caroline herself felt 
that there was something wanting, and that the something in question 
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was sincerity. Her intuitive quickness pointed out to her that Mrs. 
Clifford did not, in reality, like her, and was only acting a part in 
pretending to do so. She was quite right in her conjecture. Mrs. 
Cliftord, satisfied and happy, as she appeared to be, felt that she had 
three heavy grounds of complaint against her son; first, that he 
should marry at all; secondly, that he should not have chosen a lady 
of fortune ; and, thirdly, that if he were disposed to wave fortune, 
he should marry anybody but “ dear Sophy Bennet.” The person 
always mentioned by Mrs. Clifford under that endearing appellation 
was her niece; a young woman whom the death of her parents had 
rendered, some years ago, a temporary inmate of the house of her 
aunt ; an abode which she had contrived to render permanent by her 
skill in the arts of flattery and insinuation. Sophy Bennet was very 
plain, had a sallow thick ‘complexion and dull grey eyes; she was not 
witty, she was not accomplished, and yet Sophy Bennet was a uni- 
versal favourite; her soothing softness of voice, her caressing manner, 
her habit of pointing out to every one their own good qualities, with 
an air of as much innocence and simplicity as if she were pointing 
them out to a third person, all told wonderfully well in mixed society. 
She had tried every power of fascination on her cousin’s heart, but in 
vain; beauty was the first and most indispensable quality in Edmund 
Clifford's beau idéal of a wite, but he gave his cousin a meed of praise 
which many a beauty might have envied, in allowing that she was of 
all plain women the most attractive. Caroline could not allow so 
much; the sotto voce tone of Sophy Bennet, the languishing softness 
of her gaze, nay, her very fondness for herself, the warmth with 
which she pressed her hand, and the admiration which she could not 
restrain from finding vent in words, of her “ pretty figure,” and 
‘** sweet hazel eyes,” were all revolting to the delicate and high- 
minded girl. “ Miss Bennet’s company and conversation,” she said 
to herself, (for she wisely admitted no confidante to share her unfa- 
vourable opinion of her husband's cousin,) * have tie same effect on 
me as the atmosphere of a green-house. I am tired of faint, confined, 
and sickly fragrance, and long to breathe the cold, pure air again.” 

These unpleasant impressions, however, did not damp the happiness 
of Caroline; the fond attentions of her lover, the kindness of her 
family, nay, the very excitement and bustle of the preparations for 
her marriage, all tended to prevent her dwelling long on any but 
bright images. Among the various pieces of good advice bestowed 
on Caroline by her relatives at this interesting juncture, perhaps my 
readers will inquire,—Had she any of the best advice? Had she any 
one to point out to her the duties of the marriage state, as well as its 
pleasures, and to tell her, that her union should be considered by her 
rather as a religious rite than as a worldly contract? Yes, from one 
person Caroline received such advice. About two years before her 
own engagement, her cousin, Lucy Vaughan, had become a bride, 
although the matrons of the family always spoke of Caroline as taking 
the lead in matrimony of the rest of the junior branches, because, as 
they sagaciously remarked, “ Poor Lucy Vaughan’s marriage was 
really to be reckoned as none at all!” 

Lucy's father and mother died when she was about five-and-twenty 
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years old, leaving her only provided for by an excellent education and 
well-regulated mind; she availed herself for a year of an. offered 
asylum with several relatives in town; and during her stay with Mrs. 
Dornton, became warmly and sincerely attached to Caroline ; but 
Lucy had a delicate mind, and could not brook the idea of living in a 
state of dependence on her connexions; accordingly, she sought and 
obtained a situation as companion to a wealthy old lady at the west 
end of the town, and by so doing, gave grievous offence to her family, 
who indignantly said, that she was “ the first female among them who 
had ever done anything useful!” Soon, however, their displeasure 
softened. Lucy's patroness, although ill-tempered and whimsical, 
was not insensible to the amiability of disposition and powers of in- 
tellect of her young companion ; she treated her as a friend and equal, 
and Lucy was still enabled to wear fashionable shawls and bonnets, 
to make occasional calls on her friends in a handsome carriage, and to 
receive their visits in return, seated in an elegantly-furnished drawing- 
room. Soon, however, a new aspect of affairs presented itself. Lucy, 
before the death of her parents, was attached to a worthy young cler- 
gyman of the name of Bernard. He was then merely possessed of a 
curacy, the amount of which was not sufficient to sanction even per- 
sons of their moderate tastes and wishes in marrying ; but they were 
resolved to wait patiently, looking forward to better things; and afew 
months after the commencement of Lucy’s companionship better 
things actually came to pass. A curacy in a country village was ob- 
tained by Bernard, doubling the amount of his former one in value, 
and possessing the advantage of a house to reside in, and he hastened 
to claim Lucy as his bride. Her patroness was unaffectedly surprised 
and angry at the event ; her first exclamation was a very common one 
with irritable old ladies under similar circumstances, “ What is to be- 
come of me, | wonder? How am J to do without you when you are 
married? Her second was an indignant inquiry,—‘ What can you 
wish for beyond what you have with me? Have you not a large 
house, a carriage, plenty of servants, and as much money as you can 
spend?” Lucy did not pretend to argue with her, but she did not 
yield up the point; she was gentle, kind, and respectful to the peevish 
old lady, who had, certainly, in her own peculiar manner, been kind to 
her, but she was firm in her resolution to marry, consequently, her 
patroness intimated to her, that “as it was not pleasant to have 
courting and love-making going on in quiet houses, the sooner she 
left her the better!” and Lucy retired to the abode of a friend till 
she could prepare her frugal ¢rousseau, and make her other simple ar- 
rangements for the marriage. Lucy’s family, when they had ascer- 
tained the very slender amount of Mr. Bernard’s income, were unani- 
mously enraged at her folly; they all declined countenancing her 
marriage by their presence, and none of the various presents which, 
at a subsequent period, were poured on Caroline like the shower of 
tarts and cheesecakes in the Royal Ram, rejoiced the eyes of poor 
Lucy ; no silver tea-pots, rosewood work-tables, or painted flower- 
jars, shed a radiance on the small parlour of the homely parsonage. 
wo exceptions, however, I must record. 

Mr. Fletcher, the rich uncle, in pursuance of his declaration con- 
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cerning himself, that he always did everything that was just and 
proper, sent Lucy a bank-note of very smail value, (cut in half, and 
forwarded in two letters, to the first of which he desired an answer 
before he transmitted the second,) and accompanied by an injunction 
to “ lay it out in something useful for the house ;” and Caroline, who 
really liked and esteemed her cousin, obtained, with great difliculty, 
permission from her mother to send her a letter of congratulation and 
a turquoise ring. ‘ You must not, however,” added Mrs. Dornton, 
“let Gertrude and Emily know what | have allowed you to do. I 
think I may depend, Caroline, on your prudence ; but your sisters are 
young girls, and you must be aware, that your poor cousin has _ be- 
haved very foolishly, and set them a very bad example.” 

Notwithstanding Lucy's folly and bad behaviour, however, in mar- 
rying an excellent. and clever young man with a small competence, 
she presumed to be very happy; her husband and herself were thrown 
much on their mutual talents and resources for recreation and amuse- 
ment; but they felt this to be no hardship: they had chosen each 
other from the rest of the world, and they never for a moment re- 
pented that they had, to use a w ell- known metaphor, * changed one- 
and-twenty shillings into a guinea.” Certainly there were many things 
in their situation that they could have wished otherwise. Bernard, 
whose learning and acquirements had obtained him a high character 
at Oxtord, would not voluntarily have chosen to seclude himself in a 
retired country village, and while paying all proper and kind attention 
to his rustic and illiterate parishioners, his thoughts would sometimes 
revert to the refined and classical society that he had enjoyed during 
his college days. Lucy, also, had never been accustomed to the ma- 
nagement of a very small income, and did not find the novelty so 
agreeable as novelties are generally imagined to be; she would not 
have selected a house as a place of residence with the drawbacks 
low and confined rooms, a narrow staircase, and a smoky chimney ; 
and she would much have preferred the superintendence of pleasure- 
erounds to the care of a kitchen-garden; but Lucy and her husband 
never murmured, never complained, never envied those more favoured 
by fortune than themselves. What restrained them from this? Not 
good temper, not philosophy, not even love itself; any or all of these 
causes would have been insufficient; their satisfaction arose from this 
source, they possessed divine wisdom, they had ‘* learned in what- 
soever state they were, therewith to be content.” I extract the con- 
cluding part of Lucy’s letter of congratulation to her cousin. 

“ Having now given you, my dearest Caroline, my opinion of the 
duties of a wife, let me earnestly advise you to be on every occasion 
perfectly open and confidential with your husband, and never, for a 
moment, to permit any other person to usurp his right to the first place 
in your thoughts. Do not suppose that I mean to insult you by 
the suspicion that your heart is likely to wander to another pos- 
sessor ; the only persons who, I apprehend, may be likely to interfere 
with the regard due to your husband, are persons whom, to a certain 
degree, you are bound to love and to regard,—I mean the members of 
your own family. J know you will immediately say, that having the 
warmest affection for Edmund Clifford, and having always been sen- 
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sible of a certain want of congeniality with your domestic circle, it is 
impossible that you can even feel a temptation to regard the feelings 
and opinions of your relations in preference to his. But, dear Ca- 
roline, you tell me in your letter that you are sure you can never like 
the connexions of your husband; you particularise his mother, who, 
nevertheless, you add, appears to be on the most affectionate terms 
with her son. May you not, with your natural quickness and openness, 
discover to her this dislike, may it not hereafter affect her conduct, 
and, through her, influence the conduct of your husband towards you ? 
And may you not then eagerly and impetuously accept the offered 
services of your relations to reinstate you in what they will call your 
rights, and to protect you against any further innovation of them? I 
do not know that you will ever be exposed to these trials, but I know 
that many young married women are; you can only guard against 
them by constant self-possession and watchfulness, and by gently and 
firmly repelling all undue interference in your domestic differences of 
opinion, from any quarter whatever. I do not tell you to be blind to 
the faults of your husband; a woman of intellect and discernment 
cannot be so even if she would; but this I venture unhesitatingly to 
say,—never suffer yourself to be irritated by any error in him, which 
you would not have found out for yourself, had it not been forced on 
your notice by a third person ; this is not only duty but policy; your 
readiness to make excuses for him to his censors, will induce him, 
under similar circumstances, to make excuses for you; and when you 


once mutually show that you are closely linked together in unity of 


mind and spirit, no one will attempt to lessen your esteem for each 
other, because they will feel that the attempt must be unavailing. 
Earnestly do I pray that you and your beloved husband may escape 
or surmount all the trials to which I have alluded; and that, to quote 
the beautiful words of the sacred ceremony ir which you will shortly 
be engaged, * ye may so live together in t’«s life, that in the world 
to come ye may have life everlasting.” ’ 

I shall pass over the details of Caroline’s marriage and honey- 
moon excursion : all, to use Mrs. Dornton’s expression, “ went off 
just as it should do;” the young couple returned to their house in 
Torrington Square, and were much engaged in company for the next 
two months. At the end of that time a cessation of promiscuous 
visiting ensued, the inhabitants of Russell, Bedford, and Brunswick 
Squares had duly fé/ed and entertained them; and as parties in that 
rank of life do not follow each other with the same celerity as in the 
circles of fashion, the world (as everybody persists in calling their 
own coterie) was disposed to leave the young people “alone in their 
glory.” A téte-a-téte, however, was not to be their lot ; they were sur- 
rounded by relations who could not think of abandoning them to 
themselves. Mrs. Dornton only ved in Alfred Place, and while 
Gertrude and Emily were engaged with their singing-mistress or 
drawing-master, it “ made a pleasant change for her” to call upon 
Caroline, and engage her in a shopping expedition, or a visit to the 
bazaars. At other times she was anxious to call on some old friend 
at Hampstead or Dulwich, and Caroline's carriage Was put into requi- 
sition as a conveyance; then Gertrude would constantly bring her 
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netting or her drawing materials to “ pass a long morning ;” and when 
Gertrude and her mother were invited out to dinner, the house in 
Torrington Square was fixed on as a safe place of refuge for Emily, 
who, “ poor thing, was too young to go into company, and too old to 
be left with servants.” Mrs. Sedgew ick, Caroline’s aunt, also be- 

stowed on her a full share of the circular visits which she was in the 
habit of making to her family, wondering whether Sir James Brad- 
bury would propose for Kate, and wondering whether Kate would 
accept him if he did; and Mrs, Morris and Anna were continually 
coming separately, (never together,) Mrs. Morris complaining of 
Anna’s wilful encouragement of Lieutenant Gayville’s attentions, and 
meditating schemes to send her into the country out of his way; and 
Anna, lamenting over mamma’s austerity and coldness of heart, and 
making quotations from a little book, which she constantly carried in 
her reticule, called “ How to keep House with Comfort and Elegance 
on ‘Two Hundred Pounds a Year!” 

Clifford, who was naturally of a grave, quiet disposition, and had 
been little used to the rattle and banter of flirting young ladies, or to 
the plots and scheming of their mammas, soon became w eary of these 
incessant causeries. ‘ Besides,” he argued with himself, “ it is not 
reasonable or delicate in Caroline to encourage so many of her rela- 
tions to come continually to the house. when I have nobody but my 
mother and cousin whom I see on intimate terms.” Mrs. Clifford, 
however, was a host in herself of disagreeables ; she lived in Keppel 
Street, therefore no weather kept her away ; in fact, as she said, “ the 
loss of her dear son, the best son in the world, would break her heart 
if she could not have the privilege of daily seeing him ; he was every- 
thing to her, his wife had plenty of her own relations to amuse her, 
but she had no other comfort except dear Sophy Bennet, who was 
as fond as herself of Edmund's society and conversation.” 

Caroline could not restrain her dislike to the parading and patro- 
nising Mrs. Clifford ; there was something in her dogmatical manner 
of addressing her, the mode in which she cross-questioned her 
respecting her past and present tastes and employments, and the air 
of superiority assumed by her towards her family, which was con- 
stantly summoning the colour into the cheek, and the fire into the eye, 
of her sensitive daughter-in-law ; and this feeling was not at all les- 
sened by Sophy Bennet’s s frequent gentle whisper, “ You must not 
mind my aunt’s manner—you must not fancy you are not a favourite. 
I know you will say that she speaks and behaves differently to me; 
but you should consider I have lived with her for some years, and per- 
haps can accommodate myself to her little caprices better than people 
in general.” At the close of these kind of speeches she would kindly 
press Caroline's hand, which was generally, however, hastily with- 
drawn from her grasp. 

Those who live amid the quickly-recurring gaieties and engage- 
ments of fashionable life, will perhaps feel incredulous when I say, 
that Caroline and Clifford, in their quiet sphere of action, really 
wanted time to become acquainted with each other, but such was ac- 
tually the case. A barrier was placed between them, which every 
day seemed to strengthen ; they could never sing together, they could 
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never read together, constant visits prevented them ; they seldom even 
walked together, for Mrs. Clifford was never happy except when lean- 
ing on the arm of her son, and Caroline’s mother and sisters, as I have 
before mentioned, were perpetually petitioning for her company in 
their morning excursions. And yet the world (the Russell Square 
world) dilated on the happiness of the young couple; “ they were not 
driven to strangers for amusement on the one hand, or left to dulness 
on the other; they had domestic society, the best of all; they en- 
joyed truly English cheerfulness in the bosom of their family. 

Happy would it have been for Clifford and his wife, if they had not 
had a relation in the world—happy would it have been for them if 
they had been placed in an obscure country village, like Bernard and 
Lucy, where they would have been compelled to seek conversation 
and recreation from each other alone; and happier still would it have 
been for them could they have been transported to Dublin, or Edin- 
burgh, or any other large city, with the ability of forming new ac- 
quaintance among the refined and intellectual, and of forming them 
together, mutually agreeing (as two clever and good-tempered young 
people would be sure to do if left alone) respecting their selection of 
intimates, and mutually receiving from them that respect which 
strangers would never think of withholding from one of those persons 
with whom they had become acquainted as a happy and well-suited 
married couple. Now, however, Caroline and Clifford were placed in the 
light of opponents rather than friends and lovers ; they had each their 
own party to support, and their own pursuits to follow—constant inter- 
course with their relations, and with nobody else, made it a matter of 
impossibility to refrain from alluding to them in their private conver- 
sations, and some collision of opinion then invariably took place ; for 
Clifford had constantly some instance (brought before his eyes in 
strong relief by his mother) to cite of the frivolity of Caroline’s re- 
lations, and Caroline, in return, had some unkind or uncivil speech of 
Mrs. Clifford's to complain of, which, translated into plain words, and 
deprived of the meaning look, the tone, and sneer that accompanied 
it, might have appeared, even to a less partial judge than Clifford, to 
amount to no provocation at all. Yes, they were rapidly becoming 
cold, alienated, and indifferent to each other, although they had mar- 
ried for love, and although the persons who were causing the division 
between them possessed no strong hold on their affections. Caroline 
and Clifford each loved their relations more from habit and duty than 
from real distinguishing preference ; had they only been allowed fair 
play, had they been permitted to improve their attachment for each 
other by a moderate portion of leisure and retirement, habit and dut 
would have united with individual affection in making them fulfil, in 
the spirit as well as the letter, the vow they had taken at the altar, to 
forsake all other, and keep to one alone. Yet none of those who were 
working out such woe to them were wilfully malicious, or were for a 
moment reproached by their consciences for the course of action they 
were pursuing. Caroline's relations did as they ‘would be done by in 
their frequent visits ; they thought she would be dull without them ; 
they began to surmise that her husband was rather grave and precise, 
and her mother-in-law a tiresome, pragmatical old woman, and con- 
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cluded that a little lively, agreeable chat every day would be 
the only way to prevent her from getting thoroughly stupified. Mrs. 
Clifford, too, had no personal enmity to Caroline; as the wife of any 

one but Edmund Clifford, she would have liked her very well, but her 

mind was warped by the ruling idea that the wish of her son's wife 
must necessarily be to detach him from his mother, and, consequently, 
that it was incumbent on her to take things in time, and strenuously 
to prevent the young bride from obtaining an undue influence over 
the mind of her “husband ; this object she felt could only be effected 
by contriving to open his eyes to all the defects of his wife, and to 
throw all her virtues and attractions into the shade. Had Mrs. Clit- 
ford been in a lower sphere of society, she would, like the homely 
matrons of that class, have professed surprise and horror at the amount 
of her daughter-in-law’s weekly bills, criticised her extravagance in 
postage, washing, and coach-hire, and lectured her on the enormity 
of permitting her housemaid to wear rose-coloured ribbons. As it 
was, she endeavoured to convince Clifford that he had married a pretty 
automaton, a frivolous, silly flirt, with limited talents, no affections, 
and a number of giddy, exceptionable relations; and could she have 
succeeded in persuading her son to regard his wife merely as a child 
and a toy, and to consider her (his mother) as his companion, his 
adviser, and the depository of his secrets, and could Caroline have 
quietly submitted to sink into insignificance, and to fawn upon the 
imperious woman who degraded her, Mrs. Clifford would probably in 
time have not only liked her, but would have regarded her with some- 
thing of the indulgent fondness and protection which she showed to 
her pet spaniel. 


( To be continued. ) 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
BY WASHINGTON BROWN. 


We are one race, though severed by the sea! 

One spirit animates us greatly strong : 

One pulse throbs in our veins, we breathe one song : 
And both look forward into years to be 

In the firm bonds of kindred amity. 

Hampden and Washington both spake one tongue, 
Fathers of Freedom, and to both belong 

These more than kings of all the wisely free. 
Anger there was most fierce—and mutual blame ; 
And most unnatural strife—but these are gone: 
Unfilial bickerings, and paternal shame ; 

At which good angels wept, sad looking on. 

In government we differ, and in name— 

In freedom, hopes, and heart, we yet are one! 


New York, Oct. 19, 1836. 
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LETTERS TO BROTHER JOHN.'—No. X. 


Whitechapel Churchyard, 
December 15th, 1836. 


Tvaei ceavrév. 


My pear Joun, 
As I have numbered excessive eating amongst the causes of depre- 
ciated health, so must I now mention temperance in food as one of 
the prime remedies for it, and preventives against it. Learn, there- 
fore, now “ Que virtus et quanta sit vivere parvo.” 

When we consider that the manner in which life is supported is by 
a perpetual wasting of the body, and a perpetual reproduction of it 
out of the blood—and when we remember that the simple and sole 
object in eating is to make up to the blood the deficiency thus occa- 
sioned in it—it must be manifest to us that the exact amount of food 
required daily is precisely just so much as shall be sufficient to 
restore to the blood just as much as the blood has Jost in supplying 
the waste which the body has undergone during twenty-four hours of 
life. : 

To make this more simple and clear, let us suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that the waste of the body, in twenty-four hours, is just twenty- 
four ounces. Now, when these ost twenty-four ounces of the body 
have been restored to it out of the blood, then the blood will have lost 
twenty-four ounces. And the object of eating being wholly and ex- 
clusively to supply this deficiency thus produced in the blood, it is 
perfectly evident that the quantity of food required in twenty-four 
hours is precisely so much as shall be capable of conversion into 
twenty-four ounces of blood—that being the exact supposed quantity 
which the blood had lost in supplying the waste of the body in twenty- 
four hours. 

[do not mean to say that twenty-four ounces do indeed form the 
precise quantity of daily waste; but it seemed necessary to fix on 
some definite and specified quantity in order to illustrate the principle 
of eating, the more plainly. There is, in fact, no fixed quantity cf 
waste, for the quantity must always be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of bodily exertion undergone. And, for the same reason, so nei- 
ther can the quantity of food daily necessary be either fixed, definite, 
or specified. 

Now, if a man eat more food than is necessary to supply the loss 
which the blood has suffered, one of these two things must happen. 
It must either be assimilated or not assimilated—or, to use the com- 
mon erroneous language, digested or not digested. 

If it be assimilated—that is, converted into blood, then it is clear 
that there will be more blood in the vessels than there ought to be. 
Let me illustrate again. Suppose the case of a healthy man—so 
healthy that he cannot be healthier. Let us suppose the whole 


' Continued from vol xvii. p. 5951. 
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quantity of blood in his body to be thirty pounds. Let us further 
suppose that, in twenty-four hours, one pound of his blood is lost in 
supplying the waste of the body. Now, if this man eat, in one day, 
so much food as will produce a pound and a half of blood, what fol- 
lows? Why, that his blood has lost a pound of its volume, and 
gained a pound and a half in its stead. Or, in other words, that the 
whole quantity of blood has been augmented by just half a pound— 
so that his system now contains just half a pound too much. Ut this 
man were to go on adding half a pound to his stock of blood, and if 
it were possible tor him to escape apoplexy, or some other deadly 
disease, and if nature, foreseeing that her children would turn out to 
be gormandizers, had not, i some measure, guarded against the evil, 
it is plain that his blood-vessels must soon actually burst under the 
distension. But nature has, though only in part, made a provision 
against this evil. Vor when, after having supplied the waste of the 
body, there is still remaining an undue quantity of blood in the ves- 
sels, the vessels relieve the masives and reduce the quantity of blood 
by the secretion of fa¢—thus restoring the blood’s volume to a due 
standard. How beautiful is the economy of nature! ‘The fat of the 
body may be most aptly likened to honey i in the comb—a store laid by 
for a season of want. For, whenever the supply of food becomes insufti- 
cient for the supply of the body's waste, this fat is again taken up by 
the lymphatics, and carried into the blood, becomes itself blood, and 
thus supplies that deficiency in the blood’s volume which would, in a 
season of want, be produc ed by scarcity of food, 

But the fat, as fat, is of no use whatever to the body—it does not 
add to its strength—on the contrary, it is an incumbrance to its 
machinery, and, in more ways than one, an evil. The fat, quasi 
fat, does not form a necessary part of the body any more than the 
padding and wadding of a fashionable coat form a necessary part of 
the coat. The padding of the coat does not add an iota to the 
strength and quality of the original texture of the cloth—and the 
coat would be just as good without it. All that the padding does is 
to add to the beauty of its appearance. So of the fat—it contri- 
butes nothing to the health and strength of the body—nor does it 
form a necessary part of the body—it might be all cut away without 
detriment to the body—and even, if it were not for the skin which 
covers it, almost without pain —it has nothing whatever to do with the 
body, saving only as it adds to beauty of symmetrical proportion— 
to external appearance. It has no more concern with the health and 
strength of the body, than the coat padding has to do with the texture 
of the cloth whereot the coat is made. 

I know that, in the leanest persons, there is still a certain portion of 
fat deposited in particular parts, as behind the eye, &c.; but this 
is merely for the purpose of giving to the tout ensemble of the body a 
certain appearance of symmetry and beauty of outline. What, for 
instance, has the fut behind the eye to do with the power of seeing ? 
But, without it the eye would have the disagreeable and sinister ap- 
pearance of being sunken too deeply in the head. 

He, therefore, who eats too much, even though he assimilates what 
he eats, and should be fortunate enough to escape apoplexy and 
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some other deadly diseases, does not add a single iota’s worth to his 
strength. He only accumulates fat, and incurs the evils thereunto 
appertaining—one amongst the many of which [ will mention—I 
mean the accumulation of fat about the heart—making him putt and 
blow like a grampus, and interfering, to a most dangerous degree, with 
the heart's action. 

But neither does he add to the size and weight of his body, pro- 
perly so called. He may indeed add to the size and weight of his 
body’s futty envelope, as the tailor may add to the padding of the 
coat, but both the one and the other, properly so called, still remain 
unaltered. 

A man’s strength resides in his muscles, and bones, and tendons, 
and ligaments—in his brawn and sinew—and his degree of strength 
depends upon the size and substance of these; and if he were to eat 
a hecatomb of oxen every morning for his breakfast, and, like Gar- 
gantua, swallow a windmill for his dinner, and a church for his supper, 
he could not add to their size and substance one atom—nor alter 
their original healthy dimensions—no, not in the estimation of a single 
hair. 

Remember, then, my dear John, that it is a most miserable and 
mischievous fallacy to suppose that the more a man eats, the stronger 
he grows. If aman require daily one pound of food to supply his 
daily waste, recollect that, although he may eat double that quantity, 
yet he will be not one atom stronger, nor longer, nor broader, 
than if he had eaten no more than the one necessary pound. He 
will have enveloped himself in an extra layer of fat—he will have 
added another portion of padding to the coat—but he himseif, like 
the coat, will remain in statu guo, with the additional chance of waking 
some fine morning, and finding himself Ai/t dead by a fit of apoplexy. 
Ile who eats more than he wastes, with the view of making himself 
stronger, is guilty of precisely the same folly as he would be who 
should continue to pour water into a vessel already full, with the view 
of filling it filler. 

But, in some constitutions, if aman eat greatly too much, the se- 
cretion of fat may not be sufficient to relieve the overburthened ves- 
sels. Now, if this man should escape the usual diseases resulting 
from plethora, then there is, in literal fact, an imminent danger that 
some one or other of his vessels may actually burst, and so destroy 
him, by bleeding from the lungs, or some other active and deadly 
hemorrhage. What warranty have you that your constitution is not 
one of this kind ? , 

We arrive, therefore, at this inevitable conclusion, viz. that he who 
cats more than is necessary to supply his waste, even although the 
whole be well and truly digested, not only does not increase his 
strength thereby, but really incurs the danger of destruction from 
several probable causes, and is constantly walking heedlessly in the 
* valley of the shadow of death.” | 





But, if the other and more frequent circumstance happen—if what 





is eaten be not properly assimilated—then that which remains unas- 
similated becomes a source of great irritation and numerous morbid 
symptoms, as T have explained to you ina former letter. It ferments 
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in the stomach and bowels, as it would do in any other close, warm 
place, and the gases given out during this fermentation, and the acids 
generated thereby, are neither more nor less than poisons, and, of 
course, highly injurious to health. 

If, therefore, a man, under these circumstances, cat more than is 
necessary, nothing can be more manifest than that he only adds to 
the evil he wishes to remove. For since his assimilating powers can 
only assimilate just sufficient to supply the body's waste—and, in 
these circumstances, not even so much— it is surely most clearly 
evident, that, by adding to the quantity eaten, he only adds to the 
quantity which is destined to be left unassimilated, and therefore to 
give out astill greater portion of those poisonous ¢ gases and acids above 
mentioned. And an increased quantity of these poisons must produce 
an increased quantity of mischiet to the health, and thus it becomes 
plain that, so far from growing stronger, he will only become weaker 
and worse nourished the more he eats. 

Thus, from the very nature of the animal system, from the very 
manner in which life is supported— it is m:; nifestly impossible to add 
to the natural standard of health and strength by inereasing our quan- 
tity of food—«whether that food be well assimilated or not—and it is 
equally clear, that when the health is weak, and the assimilating 
powers therefore feeble, that eating more is not the proper remedy ; 
tor, certainly, the assimilating powers which are not equal to the assi- 
milation of one pound of tood, must be still more unequal to the ass:- 
milation of two. And it is also plain that, under these circumstances, 
the proper way to improve the health is to diminish the amount of daily 
food, since those powers which are inadequate to the assimilation of 
a pound, may, nevertheless, be equi alto the assimilation of eight ounces. 

I have said that the quantity of food daily taken should be just 
sufficient to restore to the blood what the blood has lost in restoring 
the waste of the body, and that it should always be apportioned to the 
degree of bodily exertion undergone. 

You might here very properly inguire how we are to know the 
exact amount of this daily waste, so as to apportion the quantity of 
food thereto. Are we to weigh ourselves every morning in order to 
ascertain this important fact? No, my cear John —nature has left no 
part of her master-miracle incomplete, which it would assuredly have 
been, had she not provided us with infallible means of knowing wof 
only when, but how much we ought to eat and drink. 

When you are excessively thirsty, and when you are in the act of 
quenching your thirst with a draught of cold water, (which 1 shrewdly 
suspect Is but seldom,) tell me, "how do you know when you have 
drunk enovgh? One tokenby which you know this is, the cessation 
of thirst, and this, of itself, should be suflicient—and, in truth, so it is, 
when you drink wafer, I dare say—but there is still another, and one 
which not only informs you when you have drunk enough, but which 
also prevents you from drinking more. While you are in the act of 
drinking, and before your thirst has been allayed, how rich, how 
sweet, how delicious is the draught, though it be but water! But no 
sooner has your thirst been quenched, than behold! in an instant, all 
its sweetness, all its deliciousness has vanished! In a moment, how 
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insipid it has become! It is now distasteful to the palate— positively 
disagreeable—it has lost its relish. To him, then, who requires drink, 
water is delicious—for him who does not require drink, water has 
not only no relish, but impresses the palate disagreeably by its very 
insipidity. Carry this a step farther. To a man labouring under the 
very last degree of thirst, even foul ditch-water would be a delicious 
draught, but his thirst having been quenched, he would turn from it 
with disgust. In this instance of water-drinking, then, it 1s clear that 
the relish depends, no¢ on any flavour residing in the water, but on a 
certain condition of the body. If therefore we only took drink when 
drink was required, pure water would be sufficiently delicious, but we 
seek to give to our drink certain exciting and racy flavours as a sub- 
stitute for that relish which should, of right, reside in ourselves, and 
we do this in order to enable ourselves to drink when drink is noé re- 
quired. It is absurd, therefore, to say that you cannot drink water 
because you do not like it, for this only proves that you do not want tt, 
since the relish with which you enjoy drink depends upon the fact of 
your requiring drink, and not at all upon the nature of the drink 
itself. 

Now apply all this to eating, instead of drinking. Place before a 
hungry ploughman stale bread and fat pork flanked by a jug of cold 
water. While his hunger remains unappeased he will eat and drink 
with an eager relish. But when his hunger has been satisfied, the 
bread and meat and water will at once have lost what he before sup- 
posed to be their delicious flavour. I say “ supposed,” because in fact 
the relish only existed in his own appetite—in the condition of the 
nerves of the palate produced by hunger. And it is to produce arti- 


Jicially, and when it is not required, this condition of the palatine 


nerves that we use highly-flavoured food; for in eating we seem to 
have entirely lost sight of the true object of food, and only eat for the 
sake of the enjoyment which the act of eating affords us. But to re- 
turn to the ploughman. 

When his appetite has been fully appeased, his food seems to have 
lost, at once, all its flavour—the attempt to eat more would now pro- 
duce a feeling of disgust, and, if he were to persist, would, in all pro- 
bability, make him sick. 

If, then, we ate only simple and natural food plainly cooked, there 
would be no danger of eating too much—the loss of relish and the 
feeling of disgust consequent upon satisfied hunger would make it 
impossible ; and I affirm that there is just as much reason to believe 
that this sense of disgust is as much and as truly a natural token in- 
tended to warn us that we have eaten enough, as the sense of hunger 
is a token that we require food. , 

Hunger is an instinct—disgust is an instinct. “Instinct signifies an 
inward pricking—an internal sensation prompting us to some external 
action. It is by virtue of this that the infant is enabled, untaught, to 
perform the complicated action of sucking. Nature has supplied us 
tiberally with these instincts—instincts teaching us not only what to 
do, but also what to leave undone. These warning sensations may 
be called nature's code of instinctive laws for the regulation of man’s 
conduct as it regards the preservation of his health. 


‘Thus hunger 
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teaches us when to eat—thirst, when to drink—and disgust or dis- 
relish, when we have eaten and drunken enough. Weariness teaches us 
when to rest, and that feeling, (to which I can give no name,) but 
which induces the healthy child to run, and leap, and toss its arms, 
and shout—which causes the horse in his meadow to curvette and 
capriole, and exult in his strength—it is this feeling, call it what you 
please, which teaches us that we have rested enough, and that the 
time for action has come. Drowsiness teaches us that we require 
sleep—the internal sensation, whatever it is, which awakens us, teaches 
us that we have slept enough. But I need not multiply instances. 
The voice of nature is, in fact, never silent—for when we are doing 
what she requires in obedience to her laws, and when therefore it is 
not necessary to warn us, even then her encouraging voice is heard 
in the pleasure which we feel. 

In the infancy of creation— 


When the world was in its prime 
When the fresh stars had just begun 
Their race of glory, and young Time 
Told his first birthdays by the sun— 
while man was yet content to listen, with respect, to the lessons of 
his parent nature—he regulated his conduct solely by these instinctive 
laws. But refinement, with her harlot-smile and syren-voice, stole 
upon his retirement, and he no longer heeded the plain lessons of his 
simple teacher. The Appetites and Passions usurped her throne, and 
incontinently set themselves to work to alter, amend, and modify her 
laws. But unfortunately they were all so drunk when they undertook 
the task, that they spilled the ink over the page, and rendered the 
greater part of the manuscript almost illegible for ever. 

To illustrate this: I have said that as hunger instructs us when to 
eat, so disrelish teaches us when we should desist. But by what 
labour, and pains, and contrivances, has the beastly art of cookery 
endeavoured to annul this law! For what are the spices, and sauces, 
and gravies, and kickshaws of the cook, but so many provocatives to 
induce him to eat more who has already eaten enough ? To provoke 
him to drink who is not athirst—and him to eat who is not hungry? 
The very ne plus ultra of the cook’s art is to destroy this sensation of 
disrelish which is almost as nec essary to our health as hunger itself. 
According to Dr. Fordyce, “ it is a universal maxim” in the ‘black art 
—that is, the art of cookery,—‘ never to employ one spice, if more 
can be procured.” Now, pray open both your eyes, and mark the 
object of this ;—“ the object, in this case,” says he, “ being to make the 
stomach bear a large quantity of food without nausea!" So that the 
object of modern cookery is, to cram into the stomach as much as it 

can possibly hold without being sich. Said I not well when I called 
modern cookery the “black art?” Yet this is one of the elegances of 
modern refinement ! We stimulate our palates with wine that we may 
relish more food, and then swallow more food that we may relish 
more wine. 


* We swallow firebrands in place of food, 
Aud daggers of Crete are served us for confections.” 
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And this is feeding, according to the improved method—according to 
the rules and regulations of refined society! Why, the very hog that 
revels in the red garbage of the shambles, all hog, and beast, obscene, 
and filthy as he is, is nevertheless not beast enough for this. W hat 
difference does it make, in the true spirit and very reality of the 
thing, what real difference, I say, dees it make whether you force 


down your throat more food than you want by means of a glass of 


wine, or by means of a long stick, as they cram Norfolk turkeys ? 
* The rose by any other name would smell as sweet, and cramming 
is cramming, call it by what name you please, and effect it how you 
will. 

But, it may be said, that if it were not for these provocatives, 
persons with delicate stomachs would not be able to eat at all. Non- 
sense; he who says this, is either a fool or a Jesuit. If they cannot 
eat, is it because they have no appetite? What they want, then, 
is not food, but an appetite for food. They want one thing, but seck 
another. The stomach * asks for an egg, and they give it a stone. 
Let them use the necessary and natural means to procure an appetite 
and they will require no other provocative: but they are ‘* corrupti 
judices,” and they * Malé verum examinent.” 


‘* Leporem sectatus, equove, 
Lassus ab indomito ; vel si Romana fatigat, 
Militia assuetum grecari; seu pila velox, 
Molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
Seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aéra disco ; 
Ctim labor extuderit fastidia, siccus, inanis, 


Sperne cibum vilem; = * . ? 

. ? . ' cum sale panis 
Latrantem stomachum bene leniet.”. *  * 

* ® e t t * * * * m 
* a > * 


tu pulmentaria quiere 
SUDANDO.” 


Let me say a word or two on the subject of hunger. In the upper 
and middle ranks of life, I believe that true, genuine, honest, school- 
boy hunger is almost wholly unknown. Is this because hunger is a 
teeling not proper to men as well as boys? Ask the shipwrecked 
sailor. No: it is because here also, as in the instance of disrelish 
betore-mentioned, modern habits have stepped in and amended,— 
should I not rather say, mongrelized ?—the natural feeling. It is 
true, that when 

“The tocsin of the soul—the dinner-bell ” 
calls to dinner, we feel a something which we eall hunger: but it is 
not hunger ; it is a sense of want, of the same nature with that which 
the dram-drinker feels when the hour for his dram comes round. It 
is the customary excitement which we miss and want; it is this, and 


not tood, which the stomach is then craving. There is not one ina 


score of those of whom I speak who, when the tocsin sounds, al- 
though he may complain that he wants his dinner, could sit down 


with no other drink than water, and dine on bread and cold meat. 
Yet, surely, surely, bread and cold meat are all that genuine and na- 
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tural hunger should require. What would you say to the beggar at 
your door who should tell you that his stomach was so delicate that 
he could not eat cold bread and meat ? 

But if they could get it down it would not allay the feeling which 
they call hunger. Wh y? Because that feeling is, in truth, not t hunger, 
but a feeling which a pint of wine would allay more readily than food. 
Thus we eat for the sake of the stimulus which our highly- dressed 
dinners afford us, seeming to forget entirely that nourishing the body 
has anything to do with the matter. But to return. 

The rule, therefore, which is to regulate your quantity of food is 
to be found in that sensation of disrelish which invari: ibly succeeds to 
satisfied appetite ; provided always that your food be plain and your 
drink water. If you be content to live thus you will never eat fo 
much, but you will alw ays eat enough. But if you would rather incur 
the penalty of disease than forego the pleasure of dining daintily, all 
[ can say is, you are welcome to do so: but do not plead ignorance : 
blame only yourself. 

One of the means, therefore, of preserving the health is a spare 
diet. I say, * spare,” because the upper and middle classes, together 
with that numerous class of persons consisting of manufacturers, 
whose employment is sedentary, such as weavers, tailors, shoemakers, 
milliners, &c. &e., with ¢ ‘ounting-house clerks, bank clerks, and journey- 
men tradesmen of the better order, such as mercers, linen- -drapers, and 
indeed, shopkeepers of all grades, whose chief work consists in chaf- 
fering behind a counter, I say, spare diet, because these persons un- 
dergo but little bodily labour; the bodily waste, therefore, is but 
small, they require, therefore, a correspondingly small quantity of 
food; and if they be not careful to distinguish between true hunger 
and that feeling of want and languor which arises solely from a dis- 
tressed state of the nervous system, resulting from the nature of their 
employment, and from their * cabin’d, cribbed, confined,” and seden- 
tary habits, they will be constantly falling into the error of eating too 
often and too much; because, mistaking this feeling for hunger, 
they will eat with a view to relieve it; and for a short, a very 
short time, the stimulus afforded by the presence of food will relieve 
it. But if they do this, they will commit the grievous error of per- 
petually adding to the mischief which they seek to remedy. For this 
distressed state of the nervous system is peculiarly unfavourable to 
assimilation, and if they eat too often or too much, they will inevi 
tably become miserable dyspeptics. What they want is excitement, 
not food. And how is this excitement to be procured? And of what 
nature should it consist? Be patient, my dear John; I will tell you 
presently. 


STIMULANTS. 


Are stimulants,—by which I mean ardent spirits, wines, and strong 
ales,—are stimulants necessary? Are they pernicious, or are they 
neither the one nor the other? I assert that they are, in every in- 
stance, as articles of diet, pernicious; and even, as medicines, wholly 
unnecessary, since we possess drugs which will answer the same in- 
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tentions in, at least, an equal degree. But it is only as articles of 


diet that we are here to consider them. 


Wine, spirit, and ale are all alike as it regards the fact of their 
being stimulants: they only differ somewhat in kind and degree. 

I shall speak, for the present, only of wine, for the sake of conve- 
nience ; but whatever I shall say of wine is to be considered as equally 
true of the others; and, if what I have taught you in my preceding 
letters be true, what I shall say now of stimulants mest be true 
also. ‘ , 

If wine be productive of good, what is the nature and kind of good 
which it produces ? Does it nourish the body ? We know that it does 
not, for the life of no animal can be supported by it. Besides, if you 
have understood what I have said as to the nature, manner, and me- 
chanism of nutrition, you will see at once, from the very mode in 
which the body is nourished, that whatever is capable of nourishing 
it must be susceptible of conversion into the solid matter of the body 
itself. But fluids taken into the stomach are not capable of being 
transmuted into solids, but pass off by the kidneys, as everybody 
knows. 

If, indeed, the fluid drink contain solid matters suspended in it, 
then these solid matters can be assimilated to the solid body, and so 
are capable of nourishing it, as in the instance of broths, barley-water, 
&e. &c. But the fluid in which these solid particles were suspended 
must pass out of the body by the kidneys. 

If then it be said, that, although wine is incapable of nourishing 
the body wholly and by itself alone—it may yet contain some nou- 
rishment—then it is clear that this nourishment must depend upon 
whatever solid particles are supended in it. 

Now if you evaporate a glass of wine on a shallow plate, whatever 
solid matter it contains will be left dry upon the plate, and this will 
be found to amount to about as much as may be laid on the extreme 
point of a penknife blade—and a portion, (by no means all,) but a 
portion of this solid matter, I will readily concede, is capable of nou- 
rishing the body—a portion which is about equal to one-third of the 
flour contained in a single grain of wheat. 

But still Tam entitled to ask what good you propose to yourself by 
drinking wine? Because, if you really drink it for the sake of the 
nutriment it affords you, then, I say, why not eat a grain of wheat 
instead of drinking a glass of wine, from which grain of wheat you 
would derive just thrice as much nourishment as you would from the 
lass of wine? Why go this expensive, and, as it were, roundabout 
way, in order to obtain so minute a portion of nutritious matter, which 
you might so much more readily obtain by other means ? 

Wine, therefore, possesses no power to nourish the body—or, at 


least, In so minute a degree as to make it, as an article of nourishment, 
wholly unworthy notice. 


Well, then, does it strengthen the body 2? Let us see. 

I have proved to you in my former letters that health and strength 
depend upon a high degree of contractility; and I have proved also 
that a high degree of contractility can only exist when the body is 
rapidly and well nourished. Whatever, therefore, is capable of 
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strengthening the body, must do so by increasing the contractility of 
its fibre, and whatever is capable of heightening contractility must 
do so by a vigorous and rapid nutrition of the body. But we have just 
seen that wine possesses scarcely any nutritious virtues at all! How 
then can it strengthen the body ¢ It cannot :—it is manifestly, de- 
monstratively, glaringly impossible. But to nourish and strengthen it 
are the only two good things which any kind of diet is capable of con- 
tributing to the body. I have just proved that wine possesses no 
power to effect either of them: it follows, therefore, as a direct ne- 
cessity, that it is productive of no good at all. 

Is wine certainly pernicious ¢ 

I have already proved that it is unnecessary; and it has ever been 
universally held by medical _——_ s, that whatever is unnec cessary 
is detrimental. The simple t act, then, that wine is unnecessary is a 
suflicient proof that it is injurious. Nor is the truth of this medical 
maxim at all wonderful :—the finest hair introduced amongst the ma- 
chinery of a watch is sufficient to derange its movements. And when 
one considers the exquisite delicacy of those properties on which lite 
and health so mainly depend,—I mean, contractility and sensibility, 
as well as that of the whole nervous system,—one cannot certainly 
feel surprised that anything brought in contact with them, which is 
not strictly proper éo them, should disorder the nicety of their delicate 
functions. But I have other proofs. 

You will admit, at once, that the practice of drinking is followed 
by a high degree of morbid sensibility. Witness the nervous and 
tremulous anxiety of the debauché on the morning following a de- 
bauch. But I have long since shown you, that increased sensibility 
and rigorous contractility are incompatible, and that whatever aug- 
ments sensibility must have the effect of lowering contractility. But 
health and strength depend on vigorous contractility. If wine, there- 
tore, heighten sensibility it must “diminish contractility, and thus, by 
impairing that property, impair the health and strength which depend 
on that property. 

Again; if you allow it to be true that it is the sensibility of our 
organs which’establishes the due relation between ourselves and ex- 
ternal objects, teaching us what is good for us, and what injurious, 
by the pleasure or pain which the sever: al external objects confer or 
inflict, then it again follows, par nécessité, that wine is hurtful; be- 
cause wine, when tasted for the first time by unsophisticated palates, 
always impresses them disagreeably. To him who swallows a glass of 
raw spirit for the first time, the effects are painful to a high degree— 
almost suffocating. And no child would like wine or beer, “unless 

taught to do so by precept, example, or habit. 

Again: : what is poison? Is it not any substance which, when taken 
into the system, has the effect of disordering some one or more of the 
actions which make up the sum of life, and which, if taken in sufh- 
cient quantity, will destroy life itself? ‘This is the true definition of 
poison. Is it not also the strictly true definition of ardent spirit ? 
Spirit has the effect of disordering the nervous system to so great a 
degree as to produce intoxication, exciting the brain, sometimes to 
madness, always to folly, and quickening the pulse.in an extraordinary 
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manner. Is not this to disorder the functions of life? And if it be 
taken in sufficient quantity—if a man swallow a pint of over-proof 
rum at a draught, will it not Ad? him? It will. Wherein, therefore, 
does spirit differ from poison ?—only in the dose. - 

Ay, but, you may say, it is only poisonous when taken in sufficient 
quantity! ‘True :—neither is prussic acid, neither 1s arsenic, neither 
is mercury, neither is opium. All these poisons are daily given by 
medical men without destroying life. Why —Because they are not 
given in sufficient quantity. But will you, ¢herefore, contend that they 
are not poisons ? 

It is the effect of prussic acid to lower the nervous system below the 
natural standard. It is the effect of ardent spirit, first to excite the 
nervous system above, and then to depress it below, the natural stan- 
dard also. Both these effects are poisonous,—both will destroy life if 
carried far enough,—vxeither will destroy life if not carried far enough. 
Prussic acid, therefore, and ardent spirit are equally poisons, though 
neither will destroy life unless taken in sufficient quantity. But would 
you willingly continue to swallow prussic acid daily, merely because 
you admired its delicious flavour, comforting yourself the while by 
saying, that it could do you no harm, because you did not take it in 
sufficient quantity to destroy life? And, above all, would you do so, 
knowing it to be unnecessary? Yet have I not proved that wine, 
spirit, and ale, are unnecessary ¢ 

But if you be impenetrable to rational argument, you dare not 

deny the result of direct experiment. Observe. ‘ Mr. Brodie found 
that, by the administration of a large dose of alcohol (ardent spirit) 
to a rabbit, the pupils of its eyes became dilated, its extremities con- 
vulsed, and the respiration laborious, and that this latter function was 
gradually performed at longer and longer intervals, and that it, at 
length, entirely ceased. ‘Two minutes after the apparent death of the 
animal, he opened the thorax, (chest,) and found the heart acting 
with moderate force and frequency,” (now mark what follows,) 
* circulating dark coloured blood. The same phenomena resulted 
from the injection of two drops of the essential oil of bitter almonds,” 
(the active principle of which is prussic acid,) “ diffused in half an 
ounce of water, into the bowels of a cat.”"—Paris’ Pharmacologia, 
vol. 1. p. 244, 6th edition. 
_ Here, then, we have direct and irrefragable proof that ardent spirit 
is not only a poison, but a poison of the very same nature as prussic 
acid —producing the same effects—killing by the same means—viz. by 
paralyzing the muscles of respiration, and so preventing the necessary 
change of the black blood into vermilion blood—about which black 
and vermillion blood I have said so much in my early letters. 

The strength, that is, the intoxicating power of wine and ale de- 
pends upon the ardent spirit which they contain. 

A great deal of mischief has arisen from the misapplication of the 
term “ strength” to the intoxicating power of “ strong drinks,” as 
they are called. Potions are said to be “strong,” and thence, I 
have no doubt, first arose the silly notion that they possess the power 
ot strengthening the body—of communicating some portion of their 
own strength, I suppose, to the body of the Potator. People seem 
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to suppose that by swallowing strong drinks they actually swallow 
strength —as though strength were some tangible substance which can 
be chewed, swallowed, and digested, like a potato. We say that 
onions have a * strong smell,” and we might as well expect to derive 
strength trom smelling onions, as to do so by drinking fluids which 
have a strong flavour. We call them strong, because they affect us 
strongly. And this of itself is another proof of their mischievous 
tendency—for whatever affects us strovgly, cannot be chip-in-por- 
ridge ; and if it be not good and necessary, it must, of necessity, be 
not only simply injurious, but very much so. 

But, after all, my dear John, mankind in general know how to live 
as well as I can tell them. They do aioe err from ignorance. ‘They 
are spell-bound by passion—seduced by pleasure, and hoodwinked—- 
but they are hoodwinked willingly. 

They know that spirit, wine, ale, &c. are unnecessary, and even 
hurtful. All writers, in every age, have written in favour and praise 
of temperance both in eating and drinking. Universal ex perience 
proves Its m cessity if we would possess the “mens sana wn corpore 
saxo.” Individual experience proves it equally—the horrible sensations 
telt on the morning after a debauch—the frequent necessity which 
most men have been under of desisting wholly from intoxicating 
drinks in order to recover their lost health —the utter loathing with 
which he, who is not habitually a toper, regards next day the beve- 

rage which intoxicated him—and fifty thousand other tokens, too 
clearly evident to be mistaken. The very word “ i‘owteate” is a 
Greek word, signifying “to shoot with poisoned arrows.” If men 
really thought that daily doses of wine, and spirit, and ale, were ne- 
cessary to improve their health and strength, those who could afford 
it, would give them to their favourite hunting horses, and_ their 
favourite dogs. Yet they do not this. The training jockey does not 
mix wine or br: andy with the d: ily allowance of water to the horses he 
has under training for the course. All men know that luxurious 
teecding is injurious to health, and rigid temperance beneficial. All 
teachers have taught it, and all experience proves it. “ Eee 70,” said 
Luripides, hundreds of years ago, 


“Ee: te b€: Bporoios TAY Svow povow, 
AnunTpos axis, mwuatos 0 bdpynxoov ; 


that is: * What need has man of more than two things only—bread 
and water?” But the fact is, my dear John, the rogues like it, and 
will have it, right or wrong—or if they be blind, they are, at all events, 
determined xot to be cured. They * ad rather not see the evils they 
incur than sacrifice the pleasure of incurring them. What they really 
want is some rule which shall enable them to continue to enjoy the 
table and the bottle, and yet escape the consequent evils. “They want 
a sort of impenetrable armour—a kind of philosoper’s stone—some 
magic elixir which shall confer on them a talismanic immunity from 
the evils of intemperance. They would fain discover some Styx 
wherein to baptize themselves, and become invulnerable to disease. 
Ifa thousand men were to read this letter, there probably would not 
be one but would see, and feel, and acknowledge, that its doctrines are 
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true; but it is no less probable that every man of them would 
close it when he had done, and call for his brandy-and-water with as 
much composure as though he were doing the most sensible thing in 
the world. Or perhaps they would each remark: ‘ Well—I have 
drunk brandy and water for these twenty years, and I do not see that 


, b J ’ “nr 
it has done me any harm, so I shall e’en go on as heretofore.” Yet if 


an impertinent countryman insult him in the street he must pocket 
the affront and slink off, or suffer all the trouble and inconvenience 
consequent on sending him to the station-house, instead of quietly 
knocking him down where he stands himself. Why is this? Why, 
because his brandy, and wine, and luxurious habits, and full-feeding, 
have rendered him no match for the hardy countryman. Yet he pre- 
sumes to say that his brandy-and-water has done him no harm, for- 
sooth. ‘I have drunk a gallon ‘of beer every day,” once boasted a 
certain hostler, “for the last thirty years, and I never was in better 
health than I am at this moment.” The next day a fit of apoplexy 
laid him dead in a ditch. 

But does there really exist any such philosopher’s stone as I have 
mentioned above? Are there any means by which a man may enable 
himself to indulge freely in the pleasures of the table with impunity ? 
I believe such means do exist—not of escaping with absolute impunity, 
but certainly with comparative impunity. And I believe, moreover, 
that 1 shall confer a more acceptable benefit by pointing out these 
means, than if I were to write a wagon-load of volumes, all crammed 
with dietetic rules from “title-page to colophon.” But do not, my 
dear John, like the “ profanum vulgus,” despise the means which I 
shall point out to you because of their simplicity. The world seldom 
attach much value to things which are plain and easily understood, 
only bestowing faith and reverence on things which they can by no 
means understand—things complicate, mysterious, and incomprehen- 
sible. But be you wiser. The dervish, in the eastern allegory, well 
aware of this weakness, knew that it would be in vain to recommend 
the sultan, for the cure of his disease, simply to take exercise. He 
knew that mankind in general require to be cheated, gulled, cajoled, 
even into doing that which is to benefit themselves. He did not 
therefore tell the sultan, who consulted him, to take exercise ; but he 
said to him: “ Here is a ball which I have stuffed with certain rare, 
costly, and precious medicinal herbs.” (If they had not been costly 
and precious, the sultan would have thought nothing of them.) “ And 
here is a bat, the handle of which I have also stuffed with similar 
herbs. Your highness must take this bat, and with it, beat about this 
ball until you perspire very freely. You must do this every day.” 
His highness did so, and, in a short time, the exercise of playing at 
bat and ball with the dervish cured his malady. 

Now, my dear John, this same ExERcIsE which cured the sultan is 
precisely the talisman which I am about to recommend to your adop- 
tion, as the only means of remedying bad health, and of preserving 
that which is already good. 

Betore I enter into particulars, 1 beseech you to recollect what I 
have said to you in one of my former letters, viz. that if you admitted 
the truth of what I then said, you would not afterwards be at liberty 
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to dispute the truth of what I am about to say now, any more than 
he who admits the truth of the doctrines taught in the first book of 
Euclid can, without making a fool of himself, afterwards deny the 
truth of those taught in the second. Because if the one be true, the 
other, of necessity, must be true. 

Before you proceed further, therefore, do me the favour to reperuse 
carefully and attentively, the letters which I wrote to you last ‘April, 
May, and June. In doing this, pay particular attention to the defini- 
tion of life—the manner in which it is supported, viz. by the perpetual 
wasting and regeneration of the body out of the blood—to the defi- 
nition of health—to the description of the functions performed by the 
contractility and sensibility of our organs—to stimuli—to the uses of 
the circulation of the blood—to the ‘different characters of the two 
sorts of blood contained in the body, &c. &c. By the way, all the 
subjects are not embraced in those three letters for April, May, and 
June; but as it is absolutely necessary that all these should be well 
understood before you can cle: rly comprehend the full force of what 
I am now going to say, you had better carefully reperuse the whole 
before you proceed further. 

Supposing, then, that you have done this, and done it understand- 
ingly—and supposing that you assent to the several definitions which 
I have given of life, health, nutrition, contractility, sensibility, stimuli, 
&c.—and supposing that you see no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
my statements relative to the offices performed by the absorbents, 
secreting glands, circulation of the blood, &c., | now proceed to point 
out to you my reasons for recommending EXERCISE as a_talismanic 
agent in the prevention and cure of disease—entreating you always 
to remember that by disease I here mean solely that depreci iated state 
of the living actions—that sickly condition of the body—in which 
there is no structural lesion of the organs—in which no single organ 
is affected by any accidental disorganisation, or defined aad denomi- 
nated disease—but in which all the nutritive actions are feebly per- 
formed, and in which the general tone of the health and strength is 
universally lowered. In a word, I mean that anomalous state of the 
health usually termed indigestion or dyspepsia. But if I can teach 
you how to avoid this, I shall have taken a large stride towards 
teaching you how to escape almost all other disorders—especially 
chronic disorders. For it is general disorder which produces local 
disease, and not local disease which produces general disorder. But 
to proceed. 

Life, in the wide and physiological acceptation, consists of all the 
actions of which living beings are capable—not only the internal ac- 
tions, as of the heart, vessels, &e. &c., but also of the external ac- 
tions, as of the limbs in running, leaping, &c. But in a medical point 
of view, when speaking of life, ‘the internal actions only are indicated 
—those invisible and inappreciable molecular motions which are con- 
stantly going on in the ultimate tissue of our organs, and by which 
nutrition is effec ted. 

All phy stologists agree that life consists in the constant wasting and 
reproduction of the body, particle by particle—by a perpetual ana- 
lvsis of the old particles composing our organs, and a perpetual syn- 
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thesis of new particles derived from the blood—by a perpetual pulling 
down of the old materials, and a perpetual replacement ot them by 
new—by perpetual disorganisation and perpetual reorganisation. 

The operation by which life is supported, may be illustrated by 
the operation by which motion is supported by two cog-wheels acting 
on each other. Keep your eye steadily fixed upon the point at which 
the cogs of the two are interlocked. What do you observer Why 
that, at every instant, an empty space is presented by one wheel, 
which is instantly filled up by a cog of the other wheel, to be almost 
instantly emptied again, and again refilled. Thus it is that at every 
point of the body, and at every instant, the absorbents are making 
little empty spaces, which are immediately filled by the nutritive 
arteries, to be again emptied by the absorbents, and again filled by 
the arteries. 

Another postulate necessary to my forthcoming argument, and 
which is also indisputable, is this: that you cannot increase the size 
of your natural body, the substance of your natural fibre, by eating. 
This is certainly true. For if it were otherwise, the magnitude ot 
the body would be equally enlarged at every point. [f you increased 
its transverse diameter, you must also increase its longitudinal dia- 
meter. You could not make it broader without also making it longer. 
But this is contrary to the known fact. For no man can make him- 
self taller by eating, nor add, in the slightest degree, to the length 
of his fingers and toes. Yet the bones are nourished by the same 
food as the rest of the body, taken into the same stomach, and by the 
same processes of assimilation. 

By eating, therefore, you may superinduce fat over the body, but 
the magnitude of the solid body itself cannot be enhanced. 

You will be pleased, too, to recollect that I have already shown 
you (I think in that letter for May or June, but am not sure) that 
energetic contractility can only reside in recently organised matter. 
and that, therefore, rapid reorganisation is absolutely essential to ener- 
getic contractility. And I have also, in one of the foregone letters, 
proved to you that all the living actions—external and internal 
are performed by virtue of contractility; and that health and 
strength depend—absolutely depend—upon an energetic contractile 
power. 

Now, then, observe the force and tendency of the following cate- 
gorical syllogism. 

Health and strength depend upon energetic contractility— 

Energetic contractility depends upon rapid reorganisation— 

Rapid reorganisation depends upon rapid disorganisation— 

Therefore, health and strength depend upon rapid disorganisation. 

_ The first process, therefore, in that chain of processes by which 
life is not only supported, but in which life literally consists, is—-what ? 
Eating? No—it is the wasting, the pulling down, the disorganisation 
of the body. You mst waste it before you can nourish it. To the 
unreflective this will seem paradoxical. Yet a moment's thought, 
without the parade of logic, should be sufficient to convince us of its 
truth. For does not appetite, in the natural order of things, precede 
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the act of eating?’ And what is appetite but a sensation warning us 
that the body has suffered waste, and calling on us to repair it? 

I say, that reorganisation depends upon disorganisation, because, 
having shown that “the body's fibre cannot be enlarged, it is clear that 
no new materials can be added until a corresponding portion of the 
old materials has been removed. It must, therefore, be pulled down 
before it can be built up—inpaired before it can be repatred—lisor- 
ganised before it can be reorganised. 

Now the natural means by which the body is disorganised, are the 
exhalation from the lungs—perspiration from the skin—the several 
other excremenits—and the formation of the several secretions re- 
quired for the assimilation of our food, as the gastric juice, bile, 
Xe. XC. 

You know how greatly bodily exertion augments perspiration, and 
increases the rapidity of breathing—and, therefore, necessarily the 
quantity of pulmonary halitus, or breath, as it is called. Very well 
in like manner also it increases all the other secretions—those several 
fluids on which the assimilation of our food wholly, and solely, and 
absolutely depends. 

Bodily exertion, therefore, promotes, and that most rapidly and 
pow erfully, the disorganisation of the body, and is, in fact, as far as | 
know, the only means of promoting it, as idleness is the infallible 
means of retarding it—that is, of retarding those processes, the acti- 
vity of which processes are an absolute sine gud non to health and 
strength. 

By a former syllogism it has been proved that health and strength 
depend upon the 1 rapid disorganisation of the body; and I have just 
shown that rapid disorganisation can only be effected by rapid exer- 
tion, or bodily labour. Hence, legitimately, arises another important 
syllogistic truth, thus: 

Health and strength depend on rapid disorganisation 

Rapid disorganisati: m depends on rapid exerti n- 

Therefore, health and strength de ‘pend on rapid e. rertion, 

From the whole, then, there results this general conclusion: that 
there can be no such things as perfect health and strength without 
bodily exertion—that it is contrary to the very scheme of man’s ex- 
istence—that it is not in the nature of things—and that the philo- 
sophy of life and health—the light of scienc e—the testimony of all 
ages—and the irresistible force of irrefutable argument, prove it to 
be impossible. 

But there is another powerful argument proving the necessity of 
bodily exertion. You must have observed, in reading my former let- 
ters, that everything, no matter what—that everything which is done 
in the body, is done by virtue of the circulation of the blood. You 
must have remarked that all the phenomena constituting life and 
health are effected, directly or indirectly, by the circulation- -that 
almost thought itself’ is ihe result of it—most certainly the power of 
thinking is greatly modified by | 

Seeing, then, that the blood’s oe is the all-eflicient agent b; 
which all the living phenomena are effected, it surcly can require no 
ereat stretch of faith to foel convinced at once that, if this agent be 
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allowed to dose at his post, infinite mischief must ensue. And that 
whatever is capable of keeping its energies in constant activity, is 
of the very highest value to the welfare of the system. And further, 
that whatever circumstances—such as sloth, and the other habits 
which I have enumerated as conducive to a languid circulation— 
whatever circumstances are calculated to lull its energies to repose are, 
in the highest degree, detrimental. And the influence which bodily 
labour exercises over the circulation everybody knows—it is felt in 
every pulse of the body. 

But there is yet another view of the subject which I shall now open 
to you. 

You know that our relation to external things is established by 
virtue of the sensibility of our organs; and that the degree of sensi- 
bility depends upon the degree of mobility of the nerves. I have 
also shown you how this mobility, and consequently our sensibility, 
is tnereased by a languid circulation, and how it is diminished by 
a vigorous one—by which the blood is driven energetically into all 
the capillary vessels, causing their coats to be well distended, so as to 
exert a constant and steady lateral pressure upon the nerves which 
run between them. 

The circulation, therefore, is a resisting power—a power directly 
opposed to sensibility. And this resisting power may be carried so 
far as to produce absolute insensibility, as in those cases of apoplexy 
in young, athletic, healthy men, which is the result of plethora—that 
is, of having too much blood and too powerful a circulation. 

The circulating and sensitive, therefore, are two antagonising 
powers. And as sensibility is the power by which we receive the con- 
sciousness of impressions, so the sanguineous circulation is the power 
by which we resist the consciousness of impressions. 

Now the same impressions will produce both pleasure and pain, 
the difference being only in the force of the impressing cause. The 
same impressing cause which, slightly exerted, would yield pleasure, 
will, if its force be sufficiently increased, be productive of pain. 
This requires no illustration. But to increase our impression-recelv- 
ing power is the same thing as to increase the force of the impressing 
cause. By increasing, therefore, our sensibility we do, virtually, in- 
crease the force wherewith external objects impress us. And thus it 
is that persons whose sensibility is morbidly acute, derive only 
pain from the same causes from which the robust and healthy receive 
only pleasure. ‘The natural relation between themselves and the ex- 
ternal world is destroyed, and they are living in a sphere for which 
they have become no longer fitted—with which they no longer pos- 
sess the necessary and natural affinity. They are now “ three-cor- 
nered men thrust into round holes ”—they do not fit their position. 
This morbid sensibility is a source of immeasurable calamity. To 
all it is the cause of continual irritation and painful sensation—to 
some it is a fountain of exhaustless misery. Witness the lives of 
J. J. Rousseau, Gilbert, Zimmermann, Cowper, and numerous others, 
amongst whom I think I might mention the late Lord Byron. 

But sensibility being the impression-receiviny power, ‘and the san- 
guineous circulation being the impression-resisting power, we have 
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only to increase the latter in order to diminish the former ; and so 
restore the necessary and natural balance. And this brings me to 
the point at which I wished to arrive, viz. bodily exertion—this 
being the only means I know of invigorating the power of the circu- 
lation. 

This manner of considering the circulating and sensitive powers 
furnishes a ready answer to that hacknied and silly question: * Tow 
is it that we see men arrive at a good old age who have, all their 
lives, been drunkards 7” 

Let me observe, by the way, that these instances are extremely 
rare, and that they only appear to be frequent because they are ob- 
truded on our notice as remarkable occurrences. An instance of this 
kind is never allowed to escape our observation, because man is 
ever eager to catch at anything which may offer itself as an excuse 
for indulging in those habits to which his inclination urges him. 
very such instance is, therefore, carefully registered, while the thou- 
sands who drop daily, like rotten sheep, into premature graves, 
the victims of intemperance, are neither minded nor marked. * He 
died,” say they, “ of this, or that, or the other disease,”—never stop- 
ping to inquire Aow that disease was incurred. 

But the true reason why a few can commit habitual intemperance 
with comparative impunity, is, because, in these persons, the impres- 
sion-receiving power (sensibility ) i is naturally exceedingly dull, while 
the i impression- resisting power, viz. the circulation, is naturally ex- 
tremely vigorous. Their blood, propelled by a large and powerful 
heart, and “rapidly and thoroughly oxidised by capacious lungs, Is 
driven, with energetic force, to every point of the body ; thus not 
only enabling it to resist the impressions of the deleterious matters 
introduced into the stomach, but also rapidly to repair whatever slight 
injuries are really inflicted. 

There is yet another reason why bodily exercise is indispensable to 
health. 

The blood is wholly incapable of fulfilling any of its multifarious 
and all-important offices (except the secretion of bile) until it has 
been oxidised in the lungs. The more rapidly, then, that it is driven 
through the lungs, the larger will be the proportion of it which is 
oxidised, and so rendered fit to fulfil its function of nourishing the 
body—the greater will be the proportion contained in the arteries 
(where alone it is of wse,) and the smaller will be the quantity of 
black blood left in the veins, (where it is of o use, except as before 
excepted. ) 

I believe it is possible, by very rapid exertion, to fill almost every 
vein in the body with arterial blood. I have not room here to detail 
the observations which have led me to this conclusion, but I do not 
speak unadvisedly. Nor would the secretion of bile be stopped by 
this state of things ; ; for it has been proved that although, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is secreted from venous blood, yet it can be 
secreted from arterial. 

Now I do not mean to say that it would be advisable for you to 
arterialise the whole of your blood. And there is no fear of it, for 
it would require greater exertion than any man would, or even could, 
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voluntarily undergo. But be assured of this, that the greater the 
quantity of arterial blood, and the less the quantity of black venous 
blood contained in your body, the stronger, ay, and the happier and 
more light-hearted you will be—and the only means of arterialising 
the venous blood is bodily exertion. The elasticity of mind and 
joyousness of heart which exercise proverbially affords, are the direct 
result of an increase in the quantity of arterial, and a decrease in the 
quantity of venous blood. ‘The increase of animal spirits, as well as 
the increase of animal strength, must always correspond with the in- 
crease of arterial blood. 

As we breathe for the purpose of oxidising the black blood, then 
the oftener we are compelled to breathe the better, because every 
time we breathe a portion of black blood becomes oxidised and fit for 
use. The increased rapidity of breathing consequent upon exertion 
is an increased rapidity in the function of oxidising the blood—one of 
the most important of all the living actions. 

Besides all this, every time the blood has completed its circle of 
circulation, a part of the great office of nutrition has been accom- 
plished—the more rapidly the blood therefore is, by natural means, 
circulated through the body, the more rapidly does the process of nu- 
trition go on. 

You may compare the living actions to the actions of a hand- 
cornmill, the heart representing the first wheel, which puts into mo- 
tion all the other wheels; and bodily exertion may represent the man 
who turns the crank attached to the first wheel. Now the more 
rapidly the man turns the crank the more rapid will be the motion of 
the first, second, third, and all the other wheels, and the more 
rapidly will the corn be ground. At the same time, if the crank be 
turned with inconsiderate fury, the machinery may be deranged and 
the mill broken. So bodily exertion is not to be furious. A horse 
may be ridden to death; and, therefore, bodily exertion may be car- 
ried too far. But there is no danger of a man undergoing too much 
exertion voluntarily, and for his health’s sake. Pain and fatigue will 
always operate as sufficient, nay, even irresistible restraints. 

[ have said that persons of sedentary habits become frequently 
sensible of a feeling of want—a sinking at the stomach, as they ex- 
press it—which they seek to relieve by eating or drinking. I have 
said, too, that although these persons require the excitement of a 
stimulus, yet food or wine does not furnish the stimulus required, but, 
on the contrary, only adds to the evii. 

You know I have all along mentioned four things as necessary to 
life, one of which, you cannot have forgotten, is stimutit. But I 
shall disuse the word “ stimuli,” because, being used in the plural, it 
is awkward to introduce it correctly without periphrasis, and I will 
use the word “ excitement” instead. 

The exciting properties of arterial blood I have just been de- 
scribing to you, and showing you how rapid exercise produces its 
exhilarating effects, viz. by increasing the quantity of arterial blood, 
and driving it, in rapid currents, through all the countless avenues of 
the brain and body. It is to the lively leaping of the living current 
that we owe all the bounding buoyancy, the elastic light-heartedness, 
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which rapid motion and rapid exercise imparts. In one of the volumes 
of Byron’s works is the following note :—* A young French renegado 

confessed to Chateaubriand that he never found himself alone galloping 
in the desert without a sensation almost approaching to rapture which 
was indescribable.” ‘The circumstance of this man being alone in a 
desert had little to do with his rapturous sensations. He owed them 
to the rapid circulation and oxydation of his blood, produced as the 
joint effects of rapid exercise and r: ipid motion. The fox-hunter owes 
his pleasure to the same causes, and also the impunity with which he 
breakfasts on ale and brandy, and sleeps on half-a-dozen bottles of 
wine and rises without a headache. 

xcitement, therefore, my dear John, is necessary: we cannot be 
healthy without it, and you and I only quarrel about the hind of ex- 
citement. This natural necessity for, ‘and ¢ raving after excitement, Is 
evinced in the numberless habits to which we addict ourselves in order 
to obtain it. The habits of drinking, snuff-taking, smoking, all owe 
their favour to the temporary excitement they afford. The reason 
why we crave after these unnatural kinds of exc itement is because we 
have lost a part of that excitement which is natural and necessary to 
us. It results from a languid and lazy circulation—a _ gorged state of 
the venous system with black, devit: alising blood, and a deficiency of 
that stimulating and vivifying blood whose colour is vermilion, and 
which is proper to the arteries. Those distressing sensations of sink- 
ing, and want, and languor, and low-spiritedness, “of which dyspeptics 
complain, accrue to them from the same causes. They are deficient 
ine xcitement—they want excitement; they want to have their brains, 
and heart, and whole system stimulated, spurred, by the exciting pro- 
perties of vermilion blood, driven merrily and forcetully to every point 
of the universal tissue. 

We require a stimulant, then, certainly ; but the only stimulant 
which will serve our purpose is arterial blood in energetic circulation. 
And the only means to procure this is bodily exertion.‘ Fevercitium 
nature dormientis stimulatio, membrorum solatium, morborum mete la, 
Suga vitiorum, medicina languorum, destructio omnium malorum.” 

One word more for bodily exertion as the means of increasing bodily 
strength, and without health there cannot be strength. 

Observe the manner in which horses are trained for the course. 

They are made to undergo more and more exertion, day by day, 
until the requisite strength has been achieved. Reflect on this :— 
they strengthen these horses by making them daily undergo severe 
labour. They do not rest them in onder to strengthen them; they work 
them in order to strengthen them. “ Ay, but,” says some wiseacre, “a 
horse is a horse, and a man is a uae Blockhead !—what then? 
We have but to exchange the race-course for the prize-ring, and the 
argument still remains in full force. The prize-fighters will also fur- 
nish us with an example of the fact before stated, viz. that the high 
degree of contractility consequent upon an energetic circulation is 
hostile to, and incompatible with, much sensibility, these fellows be- 
coming almost insensible to blows unless dealt with an energy ca- 
pable ‘of felling an ox. They furnish an example, too, of another 
fact which I have stated somewhere in a note, viz. that well-filled 
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arteries and a vigorous circulation are highly conducive—I believe ab- 
solutely necessary—to equable and amiable temper ; for these men 


are remarkably easy and well-tempered fellows. On the contrary, if 


you seek a perfect example of pettish, irritable, quarrelsome, unfor- 
giving, querulous, snappish, cat-like, unsoothable, spiteful, and sulky 
temper, you will find it in the Spitalfields weaver—the poor, dys- 
peptic weaver, “cabined, cribbed, confined,” and cramped at his loom 
for sixteen hours a day, in a room ten feet square, whose utmost ex- 
ertion is to throw a shuttle, four ounces in weight, backwards and 
forwards about the length of his arm, and whose longest peregrination 
is from his own cabin to the counter of the gin-shop, and from the 
counter of the gin-shop to the door of his own cabin. 

The fortitude of the Indian at the stake arises from the same cir- 
cumstance of a highly energetic circulation. From his habits of life 
his circulation is always vigorous, and his sensibility obtuse ; but at 
the moment of torture its energy is still further augmented, and his 
sensibility still further blunted by the enthusiasm and exultation which 
he feels in maintaining the honour of his tribe, and in disappointing 
his enemies who, he knows, are eagerly watching for any symptom of 
wincing. His circulation thus becomes a perfect estuary, and his body 
almost ¢nsensible to pain. 

Again, when the circulation through the brain is highly excited by 
intense thought, the nerves arising from the brain become almost in- 
sensible to the impressions natural to them. ‘The ear hears not, the 
eye sees not, the olfactory nerves take no cognizance of odours. 


SLEEP. 


During sleep the circulation is, naturally, more languid than when 
we are awake. The intervals between breathing and breathing are 
also longer. From these two facts it is clear that secretion can go on 
but very feebly, if at all, during sleep. We should not, therefore, 
sleep after eating, because this puts a stop to the formation of those 


juices which are essential to the assimilation of food in the stomach 


and bowels, and materially retards its assimilation in the Jungs. 

We should always, too, take exercise for an hour or two before 
breakfast, in order to rouse up the living actions from their temporary 
slumber, and in order that, when the stomach receives its first meal, 
it may be prepared for it with a copious supply of gastric juice. 

To conclude ; if you would preserve your health, therefore, exer- 
cise, severe exercise, proportioned, however, to your strength, and 
especially taken before breakfast, is the only means which can avail 
you. Recollect, the body must be disorganised, wasted, sweated, 
before it can be nourished; recollect the tale of the dervish and the 
sultan ; recollect the mode of training horses for the course, and men 
for the prize-ring. With plentiful bodily exertion you can scarcely be 
ill; without bodily exertion, you cannot possibly be well. By “ well,” 
I mean, the enjoying as much strength as your system is capable 
of, and if you are in search of some charm, some talisman, which will 
enable you to indulge considerably in the pleasures of the table with 
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comparative impunity, you will find it in bodily exertion, and in 
bodily exertion only. 

But by exertion or exercise, I do not mean the petty affair of a 
three-miles walk. I mean what I say, bodily exertion to the extent 
of quickened breathing and sensible perspiration kept up for three or 
four hours out of the twenty-four: say, four or five miles before 
breakfast, four or five before dinner, four or five arly in the evening ; 
or, to save the evening for other purposes, a man may walk ten or a 
dozen miles before breakfast, with an advantage to himself which 
will, in a week or two, perfectly astonish him. Most men, even the 
operative manufacturers and shop-keepers may do this, if they will 
take the trouble to rise early enough; and, fortunately, the exercise 
taken before breakfast is worth all that can be taken afterwards. 

It would be easy to show that the health and strength of the mind 
is as much under the control of the circulation as. is ‘the health and 
strength of the body. But I have already exceeded my limits. 

Rules of diet, therefore, are of little use, and that little only to 
those who cannot take the necessary degree of bodily exercise. ‘The 
stomach of a healthy man will dissolve polished stecl of the finest 
temper. What difference can it make to such an organ whether it 
receive roast or boiled meat, eggs, oysters, cheese, butter, bread, or 
potato, and whether these artic cles have been thoroughly and minutely 
broken down by the teeth or only imperfectly so. A vreat deal of 
ridiculous stress has been laid on the nec ‘essity of minutely commi- 
nuting the food. ‘To break down the food thoroughly with the teeth 
certainly relieves the labour of what is called digestion ; and I will 
tell you exactly how much it relieves it. It relieves the labour of the 
stomach just in the same degree as it would relieve the labour of a 
horse drawing a load of gravel, to remove from the whole cart-load a 
single pebble, that is, just enough to swear by, and no more. Sir 
Richard Jedd, when his patients used to ask him what diet they 
should use, was in the habit of replying, “ Why, my dear madam, 
don’t eat the fender and fire-irons, because they are decidedly un- 
wholesome, but of any other dish you may freely partake.” 

But to those who, from any cause, cannot take bodily exertion, 
some attention to diet may be necessary. But even here quantity 
rather than quality, ts the grand consideration. ‘They cannot well 
take too little fuod, and wine “and other strong drinks are wholly inad- 
missible. And let them only reflect on the ‘mechanion of nutrition ; 
on the manner in which our food nourishes us, what becomes of it 
after we have eaten it, and they cannot but clearly see that this ad- 
vice is sound and wholesome doctrine. 

Authority without proof’ is of little value; otherwise, | could quote 
them in abundance from all sorts of authors, in all ages of the world. 
But if you will not believe the evidence of such arguments as I have 
already adduced, neither would authorities convince you, though their 
name were Legion. I shall, however, conclude this series of letters 
with two. 

* Exercise,” says Haw kesworth, “ gives health, vigour, and cheer- 
fulness, sound sleep, and a keen appetite. The effects of sedentary 
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thoughtfulness are diseases that embitter and shorten life, interrupted 
rest, tasteless meals, perpetual languor, and ceaseless anxiety. | 
« Temperance,” says Burton, “ is a bridle of gold, and he who 
can use it aright is liker a god than a man. on 
But I beg your pardon, I must make another short quotation, 
which has this moment occurred to me ; one which, though exceed- 
ingly short, embodies in itself the truth and wisdom of an hundred 
volumes. It is the following brief aphorism of the late Mr. Aber- 
nethy, with which I shall conclude. _ 
“If you would be well, live upon sixpence a-day,—and earn it. 
I am, my dear John, 
~ Yours very truly, 
' E. Jonnson, 


THE DREAM. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


I saw thee like a bride, 
Wii’ roses purely white, 
And ane stood at thy side, 
I thought could hae no right ; 
Sin’ a’ that faith could bind 
Those lips had vow'd to me ; 
© Jennie, maun | live to find 
A dream mair true than thee ? 


I couldna hae the heart 
To gie thy bosom pain ; 
But, Jennie, we maun part, 
And not to meet again ; 
Sae take this pledge o’ faith, 
I gie it back to thee ; 
For, oh! the gift and giver baith 
Are nothing mair to me. 


But when the star o’ night 
Looks on that mountain stream, 
Where oft we've watched the light 
O' day’s departing beam, 
Then, Jennie, think of a’ 
My changeless love for thee. 
And dinna grudge a tear to fa’ 
Mor a’ thy wrangs to me. 
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ARDENT TROUGHTON, THE WRECKED MERCHANT.! 
BY E. HOWARD. 


I sept that night—yes, I slept, if the unconsciousness of the body 
and the torture of the mind may be called sleep. My spirits had all 
night been struggling with those vast, though dreamy precursors of 
evil that come over it like “shapes of hell,” and I appeared next 
morning, in spite of every effort to the contrary, jaded, subdued, and 
ill. I was little cognisant of the workings of the human mind in 
others, and, from my earliest infancy, my own had been so peculiarly 
constituted, that I could not use it as an index by which to judge 
how impending evils wrought upon the imagination of others. ‘True 
it is, that I had read many books full of the most approved aphorisms, 
such as, the worst certainty was better than the agony of suspense— 
that action was the best preservative against despair, and a great deal of 
second-hand wisdom to the same effect. But much of this I surmised 
to be false. The reasoning that will not apply to a whole life, there are 
good grounds for suspecting cannot be over true concerning a portion 
of it—one happy hour fairly achieved, is a gain from the necessary mass 
of misery that hangs upon the happiest existence. Should I tell m 
father, and my mother, and my sister, that in a few days, in all “hod 
probability, they would be barbarously murdered ?—should I tell Ho- 
noria and Isabella that probably they would be reserved for a worse 
fate? Should I cause them to suffer those horrors and those deaths a 
thousand times in a few short days before they hi appe ‘ned, or whether 
they happened at all—or should 1 let the mysterious dread of an im- 
pending, mighty, yet indistinct catastrophe, hang brooding over them ? 

Strange intricacy of our common nature. In these awful cases 
how frequently, how ardently do we wish to cut the gordian knot 
that binds up these horrors, by some act of desperation! The preci- 
pice down which we look whilst we dread it, seems to tempt us to try 
the annihilating leap. That morning, as we sate at our melancholy 
breakfast, I had chilling thoughts of the powder magazine. ‘ Let us 
all rush together,” said the tempter, identifying himself with my own 
thought, “let us rush together into the presence of the Deity, and at 
the foot of his throne demand justice upon the heads of the evil doers. 
But a few steps, and one, only one spark of fire, and I can bring the 
accused and the accusers face to face, in regions of everlasting bliss, 
secure innocence from contamination, and punishment to the guilty.’ 
lor a short time it seemed to me a glorious sacrifice ; and one almost 
worth the perilling of my eternal soul. 

But these wild thoughts were soon checked, by reflecting upon my 
first cruise, and the lamentable fate of the mistaken and heroic Gavel. 
I then began to fear that my heart was desperate ly wicked, beyond the 
wickedness of man, seeing how often my imaginings had been brought 
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to the very threshold of murder—of gigantic homicide. I then looked 
upon Jugurtha, and shuddered; even whilst I was condemning the 


guilty course of my ideas, 1 bethought me of his recklessness ot 


life, his devotion to myself and sister, his irreparable wrongs, and his 
ready hand. Overpowered at length with the struggle of these emo- 
tions, the expression of which on my countenance I ought to have 
concealed and could not; I suddenly found myself in the arms of my 
sister, her eyes streaming with tears, and her faltering lips imploring 
me to tell them all. 

It was a selfish relief to me to speak. 1 yielded, and unfolded 
to them everything that I knew, and everything that I suspected. 
With a savage delight, I even exaggerated my apprehensions. As I 
spoke, the pallid group gathered more closely around me—I stood 
grimly and loftily among them—I harangued them on the worthless- 
ness of lives ignobly preserved, and, at length, when I could proceed 
no farther, from the agitation that was suffocating me, in a sepulchral 
voice, I said, “ Dare we not all die together ?” 

There was no answer, at first, in words to the impious appeal. But 
the death that I had thus madly invoked, seemed already to be levy- 
ing his first tribute on my mother, my sister, and the Lady Isabella. 

The first person that broke this awful, this unnatural silence, was 
my sister. Pressing me still more closely in her arms, she murmured 
out, “ Brother, | am ready to die with you.” 

‘No, no,” said my father, interrupting us, and who, though greatly 
affected, appeared to have been the least moved amongst us, ‘ no, no, 
we can always die when we like. I hope that no one who claims kin- 
dred with me, will ever entertain a thought approaching to suicide. 
It is quite dreadful enough to die in mortal struggle with our brother 
man. We are truly in a miserable predicament, but tragical speeches, 
and scenes like those that I have just witnessed, which, if they were not 
so realand so dreadful, would put me in mind of the playhouse, can do 
no good. When a man’s affairs are embarrassed, what does he do ? 
Why he calls his creditors together, and compromises as well as he 
can—he makes arrangements, and parts with all, in order that he may 
have another chance to begin the world again. We are in difficulties 
—we have made our speculations too rashly—we are in bad hands— 
we must compound. We must sacrifice a great part of our wealth— 
perhaps the whole of it,” and here the good old gentleman found the 
words grow husky in his throat. “I shall not be altogether poor—I 
shall not be wholly a bankrupt, if the villains leave me but my dear 
wife, my gallant son, and my beautiful, my affectionate daughter.” 

Ile paused for a few moments, and then assuming a wonderful 
cheerfulness, he continued, “ Ardent, my boy, we'll begin the world 
again. Were I turned ashore pennyless in any civilised place in the 
world, my credit is good, sir—lam known. We'll do yet, Ardent— 
we'll do—no more tragicals—industry and a clean ledger, and all will 
go well. No time is to be lost. Now to make the best bargain that 
we can. lietire all of you into the after cabin, and you'll see how I'll 
manage this Don Mantez.” ; 

Of course, we obeyed him. No sooner had the breakfasting appa- 
ratus been removed, than Mr. Troughton had placed a few papers on 
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the table, with pens and ink, and much apparently to his satisfaction, 
gave the fore-cabin a little the appearance of a counting-house. He 
then sent a respectful invitation to the captain, desiring the pleasure 
of his company for one half hour. 

1 stood upon no ceremony—I felt no hesitation in playing the 
eaves-dropper. Fearful of some violent result, both Julien and my- 
self armed ourselves with pistols and swords. I saw and heard dis- 
tinctly all that passed. 

Don Mantez soon made his appearance. His demeanour was for- 
mal, and his manner sullen and determined. He strode up to my 
poor father as if about to resent an insult, or to avenge an injury. 
Indeed, his scowling looks caused me involuntarily to examine my 
priming. 

My father commenced the conversation by trusting that his guest 
was well—that the passengers gave him but little trouble—that they 
were making a rapid and a prosperous voyage, and lamented the late 
estrangement. He then touched lightly on the inconstancy of the 
natures, and the fickleness of taste of very young ladies; he was 
almost jocular—he diplomatized to admiration. ‘To all these pacifi- 

catory overtures the captain returned only ghastly and unsatisfactory 

smiles—he looked the thorough villain—yet one whom shame had 
not entirely deserted. I felt a great temptation already to have a 
shot at him. 

Mr. Troughton then came more decidedly to the line in which he 
wished to bring his very unpleasant companion. We, in the after- 
cabin, were all astonished at the magnanimity of the good old man— 
at the sublimity of his self-devotion. With much plausible argument 
he stated to Mantez, that he thought he had embarked too much 
wealth in our vessel. (There was no disguising the existence of his 
chests of doubloons and casks of dollars.) It was foolish; it was not 
like a man of business; so he intended, and he spoke with decision, 
as if it would not admit of question, that, in the very first vessel which 
was met with, he would embark the exact half of his property, and 
the other passengers ; and that he would himself remain in the Santa 
Anna, with the other half, and proceed with Don Mantez, to New 
Orleans, the place of their destination. Mr. Troughton said, that it 
mattered little to where the ship that they should next meet might be 
bound, for if its port did not suit for me, his son, to make an establish- 
ment there, we could take shipping to one more ¢ advisable. 

During this proposition, the captain's dark features seemed to have 
been spr ead over with a livid light—never before did I think the human 
countenance capable of such a demoniac expression. When my 
father ceased, he spoke in answer very slowly, and with a strong inter- 
nal emphasis—if such an expression may be used. It was not the 
emphasis of the voice but of the soul. 

‘“ But let me understand, Senor Trottoni, if we should fall in with 
a West Indian to-morrow, you wish to embark your son with half 
your property in her, in or der to proceed to the West Indies.” 

“ Exactly so; you comprehend me to a miracle.” 

“Or if the ship be bound to London, to New York, or to Amster- 
dam, the same?” 
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« The same.” 

“ Very plain—or if to the East Indies, to Canton, or to Port Jack- 
son ?” 

My father nodded assent. ; - 

« Or, perhaps, even back again to Barcelona—hah ¢ 

“ Assuredly; for from thence he could take a passage to any part 
of the world.” 

«“ It is well arranged—very well arranged indeed.” 

“Tam glad you approve of it, heartily. I knew that you would 
fall into my views; I hope that they keep a good look-out at the 
mast-head.” 

‘The look-out is good, sefior. But you are going a little too fast— 
a little. Let me see,” counting on his fingers, “ half your property ; 
that very magnificent son of yours. The sefiora—the good and the 
codly father, the two cousins, Donna Isabella and Julien, with all their 
attendants—that hideous black, of course. Few ships will give fitting 
accommodation for so many; these are all that you wish to relieve 
me from.” 

« And my daughter.” 

“No!” nearly shivering the table with his clenched hand. 

« Yes, my dear, good sir; she and Ardent must go, whoever stay.” 

“ But she is my betrothed, sir,—she is my betrothed.” 

“ Was—we cannot force the inclinations, my noble sir—such pecu- 
niary Compensation as two umpires may agree upon, one to be chosen 
by each of us; and they not agreeing, to choose a referee, whose deci- 
sion shall be final, I will very cheerfully pay. But the girl, my good 
sir—the fickleness of woman you know—has taken an insensible dislike 
to matrimony. We cannot—she shall not be forced.” 

** Come, come,” said Mantez, looking still more ferocious, and sig- 
nificantly pulling half out, and sheathing again repeatedly, a superb 
poniard that he always wore in his bosom, “ we understand one an- 
another—we understand one another—do not look so surprised; we 
do, we do.” And then he placed his hideous mouth to my father’s 
ear and whispered. I afterwards learned that the words were, “ You 
and yours are in my power, and you know it.” 

“So is any man in the power of any other man, when one of them 
dares to be a villain. I could never suppose anything base of you, a 
Spaniard—a hidalgo—one whom I have so liberally paid to protect 
me. No, no, you can mean nothing towards me but what is strictly 
honourable, upright, and friendly.” 

“ Of course, therefore 1 advise you a Jittle to alter your arrange- 
ments. The principal features of them are not bad, and if carried 
into execution, may save us all a great deal of trouble, and, perhaps, 
something worse. As you suppose, we certainly have too many pas- 
sengers on board. I will fulfil your wish, when the first ship comes 
within hail, with this little difference, as my company has lately seemed 


somewhat distasteful. suppose that all of you went on board the 
stranger ¢ 





“ Gladly, O most gladly!” said my father, starting upon his legs 
with undisguised pleasure. 
_“ With the exception,” said the rascal, with cool and sarcastic de- 
liberation, “with the exception of Honoria and the gold.” 
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My poor father collapsed into his chair, as if he had been sudden'y 
deprived of all the functions of his life. The mask had then been 
contemptuously thrown aside by the re wearer. He had 
now openly brandished the assassin’s dagger—he stood confessed be- 
fore us the robber and the pirate. My friend Julien incautiously, 
at this dreadful crisis, cocked his pistol. The ominous click fell dis- 
tinctly on the coward ear of the villain, and, as my father sat down 
in despair, he started up in fear, exclaiming in great agitation, “ Am 
I betrayed ¢’ 

It was hideously pleasant to hear the scoundrel who had entrapped 
us all to poverty, death, and to some of us, perhaps, to something worse, 
talk of being betrayed. 

* No, Don Mantez,” said my father, firmly, “there is no treason 
in this ship but what has been hatched in your own bosom; and from 
this may Heaven in its mercy, deliver me and mine, miserable, de- 
ceived old man that I am !” 

But my father was not so easily conquered—a disgusting traftic 
commenced. Mr. Troughton gradually offered more and more of his 
wealth, until the whole of it was tendered, stipulating for the immense 
sacrifice only the safety of himself and family. The felon hesitated— 
they commenced drawing up agreements; several forms had already 
been written ; the pen was in the hands of the captain, eventually to 
make his signature, when he suddenly jumped up, and overturning the 
ink upon a part of the documents, and tearing the others savagely to* 
pieces, he exclaimed, “ Signor Trottoni, it will not do; no deeds or 
bonds, made as we are situated, are binding.” 

‘** My honour, my word, my oath!’ 

These solemn words of my father’s conveyed no other meaning to 
him than fraud, dissimulation, and treachery. He seemed to disdain 
even to continue the conversation, but strode forth from the cabin, 
merely saying, “ The girl and the gold.” 

We (. Julien and 1) were forced to call to our aid all our discretion and 
forbearance to prevent us sending each a pistol-bullet after him. We all 
came round my father with increased veneration. I kissed his white 
and somewhat withered hand with something nearly akin to w orship. 
After a most distressing pause, his feelings kindled up with animation ; 
there came a fire into his eyes that was ‘proud and military. “ Now, 
Ardent,” said he, “now, my boy, Iam with you. He is ‘fool as well 
as villain. He may murder us all—he may run the ship into some 
distant port and sell her ; even this, with ev ery dollar that we have on 
board, will not give him so much as I have offered him for our safe ty, 
for he must share with his associates this dastardly plundering The 
man is certainly a fool, and from that I derive some hopes of our ulti- 
mate salvation. Now go, Ardent, and try if you can, unnoticed, slip 
into conv ersation with our worthy and newly-created knight, Sir David 
Drinkwater.” 

I was passing out of the cabin when I found that the first blow had 
been struck by our arch-enemy. There was a sentinel at the cabin- 
door with a drawn sword and loaded pistols. We were prisoners. This 
first shock was dreadful to us. The man at the cabin-door, for all 
answer to our questions, gave us the point of his sword to our breasts. 
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i ii Even the beauty and the persuasive gentleness of Honoria failed to 
haa draw him into conversation. We then sent out our servants: these 
were permitted to go out, but one ata time, and another sentry at- 
tended them wherever they went, to prevent them speaking to any of 
the crew. Even in the galley, when they were cooking our meals, 
they were allowed to converse with no one. The captain had turned 
the hands up, and openly accused us of mutiny. He did not conde- 
scend to particulars, and as many among them thought they had an 
interest in believing the accusation, not a murmur was heard at the 
i unnouncement. 

Our situation was now watched. We felt ourselves to be like the 
beasts of the field stalled in the shambles for the convenience of 
slaughter. Every resource seemed cut off:—we had not the mise- 
rable alternative left of nobly dying with arms in our hands. 

For twenty-four hours were we thus confined, without having had 
any communication from without. I will not dwell upon the miserable 
anxiousness that we could not help betraying, and the pitiful and pi- 
tiable attempts that we made to rally each other’s courage by abortive 
and distressing attempts at cheerfulness. I had a dread presentiment 
of the horrors that were to ensue, from that, to me, the worst of all 
omens, the supervention of a dead calm. We had now the listless- 
ness of the elements added to our own. Like so many wretches de- 

7 stined to execution, everything seemed silenced around us, in order 
*that we might the more completely enter into our own souls, and 
contemplate approaching agonies, and the near and mysterious plunge 
into the dark abyss of eternity. 

A ray of something like hope broke upon us on the following day. 
The sentinel at our cabin-door wore, but by no means ostentatiously, 
a small piece of blue ribbon pinned to the breast of his canvas shirt. 
I hailed the sign with a glow of gratitude to the rough mate, Drink- 
water. I feared not to accost the man, though I saw that he was a 
Spaniard. As I advanced to the threshold of the door he, however, 

iy placed his hand roughly upon my chest, and bore me back into the 

fore-cabin, and banged the door rudely in my face. My indignation 
at this sudden insult was soon to be changed to pleasure :—at my 
feet lay an unclerkly folded letter—it was from our friend David. 

All of us immediately retired into the after-cabin, and we there, to 
use a Common but forcible expression, actually devoured its contents. 
They were sensible, and showed at once the acuteness and firmness of 
the man’s mind. The best hope that it held out to us, was a desperate 
and a bloody struggle for the ship. He had already engaged more 
than forty into our interest. He dared not attempt carrying his pro- 
selytism farther, and told us, that every moment in which we delayed 
the struggle was pregnant with his own fate. He asked leave to com- 
mence it that night; and we were to give, as secretly as possible, an 
anOWEE containing our resolve, to the sentry. 

rhis was sudden:—it struck us with dismay. How should we be 
able to tell the world that, in the silence of night, and in all the fan- 
cied security of sleep, we, having corrupted a portion of the crew, 
| rose and cut the throats of the captain of the ship and of the principal 

officers; then, when justice should ask us, in a voice of thunder, 
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“Why did ye this?” how should we reply? We revolted—we 
trembled at this idea. Crime has always the first advantage. After 
a short and affecting debate, with the consent of us all, I returned 
him this short answer. 

“ My pear Davin, 

“ We cannot draw the first blood. Aid us in preparations for the 
encounter ; and, if it must be so, provoke it on the part of our ene- 
mies. Come to us, if possible, this evening. Already you have our 
esteem and gratitude. Rescue us from this strait, and your fortune 
is secured. Honoria bids you remember that you are her knight.” 

This mission was received by the affectedly morose sentry, and 
reached its destination. 

Were I to give a history of the feelings and of the acts of our 
little party during these tribulations, | should expand this part of 
my history into volumes. They seemed to add energy to and im- 
prove the character of Honoria. Brave as was my “friend Julien, 
he hardly seemed equal to the crisis. He wished to solve the 
harassing difficulty by some act of rashness, which, of course, he 
would have called bravery. He was fickle, restless, and _ spirit- 
worn. His intrepidity seemed only fitted for the battle-field ;— 
his enthusiasm required the clang of trumpets and the gorgeous array 
of the well-fought battle ;—to die, struggling ingloriously, like an 
emmet in the sand, was a thought bitter to him exceedingly. It seems, 
at this time, almost a moc kery to speak of the heart. This was no * 
period for gallant speeches, and for the innocent dalliance of a vir- 
tuous affection. The state of his affections was a latent misery to 
him—a pang in reserve, yet even that had an effect upon his conduct. 
The greater that his difficulties became, the more apparent was his devo- 
tion to my sister, but it was too often shown in an unamiable tetchiness. 
Between him and his cousin, Donna Isabella, not even the appear- 
ance of an attachment, otherwise than fraternal, was observed. Her 
mind seemed subdued, and her demeanor was calm, and she appeared 
quite resigned to meet any blow that fate might inflict upon her. She 
seemed, in those moments when our fears pr reseed the least upon us, 
to be sufficiently happy if she could but sit between me and Honoria, 
holding a hand of each. My parents were wretched ; but they felt 
this wretchedness less for themselves than for their children. The 
old priest and our attendants were just as selfish in their afflictions as 
most persons, and not understanding fully the position of the parties, 
could not well be depended upon. 

Towards evening, a breeze again sprang up, and I now observed 
by the compass in the cabin, that the ship was not only out of her 
course, but sailing due south. It was past midnight, and not one of 
us had yet thought of retiring to rest. 1 was, however, much pleased 
to see, in the middle watch, the cockney sailor, the Silver Spoon, 
placed as sentry at our cabin-door. About two bells, one o'clock, 
David Drinkwater stalked stealthily into the cabin. He was loaded 
with ammunition. We understood this too well: but little was said. 
Then one, then two, then more men stole in, bringing muskets, pistols, 
pikes, and cutlasses. All this was carried on in almost total silence. 
After we had arms and ammunition safely stowed away fully sufficient 
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for fifty men, he examined the great guns in our cabin, drew the wad- 
ding from each, and over the round shot loaded with a charge of grape. 

But what somewhat surprised us was, the bread, and the water, 
and the spirits that he had conveyed to us, which seemed to imply 
that it was not unlikely we should have to stand a siege. When he 
had thus properly given us the munitions de bouche as well as of war, 
he introduced to my father a swarthy-looking officer, whom I recog- 
nised to be the gunner. A whispering took place, and my father soon 
filled with doubloons a canvas bag that the disinterested gentleman 
had brought. But few words passed, and in the space of an hour no 
stranger remained with us excepting the mate. 

To be secure from interruption, we then all retired into the after- 
cabin. I need not detail the sighed-out thanks, and the fervent pro- 
mises, and the pressing of hands that were lavished upon the new 
knight. He was not so cheerful as I could have wished. When he 
had got us all around him, and had drunk off three tumblers of port- 
wine in succession, he spoke thus in a deep undertone: 

“ David Drinkwater is a man of few words. Here lies your safety. 
Let that respectable old gentleman, the owner of this ship, do what 
he has a right to do; supersede the captain, and give the command to 
me by a regular document. I know that he will resist it; but only 
give me Jugurtha, and let the dark lad have his long knife about him, 
and we will do the thing quietly enough :—leave me and mine to sa- 
tisfy the rest of the crew. Now, what do you say ?” 

“ We cannot suborn you to assassinate. No, Drinkwater, our ene- 
mies must make the first overt act of violence. Provoke them to it, 
if you will:—we cannot go further,” was my resolute reply. 

“But how, Master Troughton, but how? Through what I have under- 
taken to do to serve you, I am here, bound hand and foot, upon a bed 
of gunpowder with portfires blazing all round me. There are too many 
in the secret ;—I see my life is sacrificed—never mind—though I do 
wish that I had been of some service to that dear young lady. Gra- 
cious Heavens! a rush now, and the ship would be ours in five mi- 
nutes :—Jug, my boy,” turning to the black, “ you would be in the 
skipper’s cabin in a moment.” 

Jugurtha passed the ball of his thumb, with a diabolical relish, over 
his well-sharpened knife. 

I looked at my father most anxiously. He shook his head, how- 
ever; but Don Julien said hastily, “ Really, Ardent, it seems unjust 
for us to peril this worthy fellow’s life and those of so many of his 
companions, who so fearlessly risk their all to save us. Give Drink- 
water the written commission that he asks for, and let Mantez dis- 
obey it at his peril.” 

“ Not so,” replied my father. “In the first place, though seven- 
eighths of this vessel and all her cargo is mine, and as I have char- 
tered, the other eighth is also my property for the voyage ; yet, on the 
seas, I fear that the captain’s authority is not to be shaken. Violence 
can only be resorted to in self-defence.” 


“ Then am I sold,” said the mate sorrowfully, crossing his huge 
hands over his breast. 


I felt that we were not acting fairly by him. At that moment, I 
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thought that occasions ought to create their own laws. So I said 
decidedly, “ We will to-morrow provoke violence. Be ready, Drink- 
water, to assist us.’ 

“‘ Spoke like a man, and a thorough Briton. Yet, after all, this 
squeamishness for a justice that I cannot see, will occasion more blood 
than my quiet plan. The thing must now be fought for openly. 
Now, sir, show us the commence.” 

“ To-morrow at noon exactly, I will myself force my way through 
the sentinel. If he resist, he must take the consequences. Your party 
will be armed— let ten of the most trustworthy guard the ladies and 
the ecclesiastic in the cabin. We will then proceed to the quarter- 
deck, if unopposed, turn the hands up, explain the nature of the case 
to the crew, supported of course by yourself and friends—place the 
captain and the other conspirators under arrest, alter the course to 
New Orleans, and then, with the assistance of God, all may yet be 
well.” 

“ Agreed. You will find me a die-hard. In the meantime, barri- 
cade the after-cabin as well as you are able, and train the great guns 
forward, but that had better be left till to-morrow. Did you know 
that there is a merchant vessel not far off us? I take her to be, from 
her rig, a Yankee South Sea whaler. She hardly knows what to make 
of us as it is, especially in these latitudes, or rather longitudes. We 
might have been taken for a large old Indiaman, if we had been more 
to the eastward. She will have plenty of room for ‘ guessing’ and 
‘calculating,’ if she is in sight to-morrow, when she hears our great 
guns turned upon ourselves roaring, our pistols cracking, and cut- 
lasses flashing. She'll give us a wide berth. However, to your 
cots. Get all the rest you can—I will fail you in no point; and may 


the right win.” 


He soon after left us, followed by our good wishes and our bless- 
ings. We shortly afterwards all retired, with such feelings as those 
must endure who know themselves to be on the eve of a mortal en- 
counter. This decision, however, appeared to have done Don Julien 
much service. He could meet fearlessly the catastrophe, though 
he could not endure the suspense. Jugurtha, however, by the bril- 
liancy of his countenance, seemed to have found all the happiness 
that the rest of the party had lost. The next day broke as beauti- 
fully as ever the poet could have wished. We were still running due 
south; and as, at eight o'clock, I looked out of one of the starboard 
portholes, I saw a fine spanking ship about three miles off abreast of 
us, running exactly the same course as ourselves. I could well un- 
derstand that this must be, in some measure, an annoyance to Don 
Mantez. It might be evidence against him hereafter. It was, per- 
haps, this knowledge that induced our treacherous captain to crowd 
every stitch of sail upon the ship wherever canvas could be shown. 
The American must have understood this as a challenge for a trial of 
speed, for she likewise crowded sail; but her superior swiftness was 
soon apparent, and she, vauntingly, when she found that she forged 
a-head, hauled in one studding-sail after another. 

We spent all of the forenoon in examining and preparing our arms, 
of course completely out of sight of the sentry. Now, soon after 
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that I had embarked, I discovered, among the crew, a fair and rather 
delicate English lad, whom I had engaged as my personal servant, 
turning over Jugurtha to be of general use to the family. He was 
exactly of the height, and not very unlike, at a reasonable distance, 
Honoria. It was already eleven o'clock, and our hearts were throb- 
bing fearfully. Suddenly, as if by inspiration, the thought came upon 
me, that if our opponents became victorious in the struggle, Honoria 
would be the first prize sought for. It was arranged among ourselves, if 
we had occasion to fight, that the females, under the escort of one of 
our party, should be conveyed into a place of safety in the hold. To 
this they would not consent. This obstinacy, that at first provoked 
me a good deal, proved afterwards of much service to my sister. [ 
made Honoria sacrifice her luxuriant locks, and the lad changed 
dresses with her. In such a perilous position as that in which we 
were placed, we must not act upon notions of ultra-delicacy. I merely 
told Honoria that it was necessary, and she obeyed me. 

My hand trembles at the office I have imposed upon it—my heart 
sickens with fearful recollections; but it was destiny—I trust it was 
destiny. 1, who was delicately nurtured, brought up to a profession 
that regards violence as its greatest foe, who had a natural, nay, a 
superstitious, horror of blood-shedding—I who had seen a deed of death 
followed by a retribution that seemed almost humanly visible, and yet it 
was fated to be my act that was again to cause the stream of human life 
to be wasted. Great, very great, is the responsibility on my head. 
If my deeds were those of blood-guiltiness, Dispenser of Mercies ! 
consider my fallibility, and let not the fearful expiations I have made 
be wholly worthless in thy sight! . 

It wanted but a few minutes to noon—I smiled with bitterness 
when I saw my good old father thrusting in a belt that he had girded 
round him, a pair of enormous pistols, and placing by his side a heavy 
sword. Jugurtha armed himself to the teeth, Don Julien also 
took care that victory should not be endangered, on our side, for want 
of weapons. We then cast loose the cabin guns, and trained their muz- 
zles forward, intending of course, if necessary, to fire through the bulk- 
heads. The ladies, with their female attendants, huddled themselves 
into one group, and throwing themselves down on the deck in the 
after-cabin, they hid their faces in the carpet. My worthy mother 
even stopped her ears with cotton. Honoria, thus dressed as a cabin 
boy, did not in that character seem out of place, prostrate among the 
women. Even Bounder, my fine and faithful Newfoundland, seemed 
to have a knowledge of what was going forward, and to rouse him for 
the fray. 

I looked in the faces of my companions, who, with the exception 
ne were pale as death. No doubt but that I was equally 
pallid. 

“ Jugurtha,” said I solemnly, “my friend, as you value my love, 
as you hold dear our mutual lives, and by the sufferings that we have 
undergone together, use no more violence than will be necessary to 
pass the sentry. Push him aside, but draw no blood. If our foes 
begin to slay or wound, then let forth all your strength and all your 
ferocity.” Then turning to my father, Don Julien, and those of 
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our attendants, I continued :—“ My friends, follow me closely—we 
must make a rush for the quarter-deck ; there we shall find Drinkwater 
and our party. Let us not offer the first violence.” 

The bell tolled out eight, the sign of high noon—it was the death- 
bell of many brave, but also of many wicked—of many wholly unpre- 
pared to face the awful tribunal. In the usual dress that Honoria 
wore, the thick, black, and graceful mantilla drawn closely over his 
features, I placed the cabin boy between Jugurtha and myself— 
Jugurtha being on the left, I on his right hand. We flung the cabin 
door open forcibly, but the sentry stepped forward, and his sword was 
at my throat in an instant. He was a wild, guerilla-looking being, 
determination in his aspect, and cruelty in his eye. I verily believe 
that Drinkwater had contrived to have him placed there on purpose 
that his blood might be shed. 

‘* Back, sefior—back, on your life,” said the sentry, menacing as if 
he would thrust the weapon through me to the back of the neck. 
Bounder had begun to growl, and I to expostulate. But there was a 
spirit by, quicker than either of us. It was Jugurtha—in a moment, 
the man was ripped upwards from the lower part of the abdomen to 
his very chest: he was, in an instant, a falling mass of blood and 
bowels: he had barely time to shout an alarm, vomit forth with 
his life's blood a dreadful curse, and his pangs were over in this 
world. 

Thrusting aside the corpse, in a moment we gained the quarter- 
deck ladder, and, so far unopposed, gained the quarter-deck. I rushed 
forward, and shouted out to the boatswain’s mates to turn the hands 
up; but, as I turned on one side, I saw the lad, disguised as Honoria, 
standing by my side. This was not what I wanted. 

‘e were now fully committed. Drinkwater was true as the Da- 
mascus steel. ‘“ Ablewhackits, to your arms!” was shouted through 
the deck. I was soon surrounded with a good guard of partisans. They, 
and the fast-mustering ship's company, all up from the hatchways. 
Paralysed with fear, every limb quivering with consternation, the dis- 
guised lad could not better have personified the horror-stricken female. 
The first words that I uttered, when I found myself supported by my 
friends, were—“ Drinkwater, send some trustworthy person with my 
sister, to convey her to a place of safety.” The simulated lady was 
immediately surrounded by a zealous cohort; and it was composed of 
seamen not wholly of our party, for there were but few in the ship 
who had not a romantic sort of veneration for my sister. 

The confusion now became horrible. As the mantilla was just 
disappearing down the quarter-deck ladder, Don Mantez rushed from 
his cabin, completely armed, and accompanied by seven or eight per- 
sons. He immediately attempted to arrest the disguised boy; Ju- 
gurtha bounded over the deck like the tiger through the jungle, and, 
with a tomahawk that he had wrenched from the capstan, made a 
deadly blow at his arch-enemy. One of his adherents interposed, and 
had his head divided completely to the chin for his fidelity. The cry 
of mutiny now resounded in all parts, arms clashed, and musket and 
pistol shots resounded on the decks. 

At first, we gained a considerable advantage, for we bore back the 
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cap tain, already wo ended, a d nis principal oficers. first uncer tre 
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break of the poop, and ultimately into t the cabin —the starbeo ot and lar- 


: . . ? 1 
} " | } cee ae 5 ml ro men at th 
board aoors of which they immediate \ barricaded. TI e men at ti 
wheel retired from their post, a! -d thus left us the commend of t! 


helm. The quarter- deck also was ours. We already began to con- 
oT? itu! ate ourse) Ives upon an easily won VIC tory. 
[ looked round, and saw myself surround ied DV ne ly fifty partisans, 


all of whom were decorated with the bit of blue ri ribb yon. whilst Sir 
. : > ~ ¥ } Pe ‘ acas = 
David Drinkwater wore the insignia of his order, with a court! 
. . . - oe ~~ ? oom e ’ re : , 
fusion of bows. The crv ot “* Murder! mu my! and death 


English!” began to grow terrible from the main-deck and the fore- 
castle. The men swarmed up from below like angry wasps, Various!) 
armed. The dead body of the Span a sentry was borne through the 


crowd, and added to the exasperation that was fast driving them nto 
madness. I stood forward to address the ship’s company, but my) 
words were drowned by curses and maniacal shoutings. Severa! 
muskets and pistols were snapped at me, but they all missed fre. | 


saw at once that we had two to one. at least, to contend with 


lready - —_ _ nine ; :, .. tm ormat 
lready had our foes begun to occupy the torecast In reat 
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strength. Th ey v began by Cc: ast! ng } Ons e the > tw ¥O | ng twelve-t ouncers 
the bow chasers, and pointe d them aft. Seamen, armed with muskets, 
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began to creep up the forerigging, and place themselves 


rg in the tops. 
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seemed Ganiinaie. and very unseasonably, amused. Neither my 
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father nor myseit =e anvtiing so very riciculious In all these deadly 


preparations. While we were in this state of suspense, waiting and 

watching each other, to advantageously commence the second on- 
slaught, as I found that none but my own partisans would listen to 
me, I, in the name of my tather. and for myself, as owners of the 
vessel and cargo, proclaimed David Dh Drinkwater commander of the 
ship, and I solemnly deposed the man calling himself Di m Mantez, 
denouncing him as * 


‘a robber, a pirate, nad: a murderer.’ 

This declaration was received with 
which Sir David acknowled: ced by taku 
all a very condescending bow. 


three most respectable cheers, 
ig of his hat, and making us 
Though the unanimity on the quarter- 
deck was heart-cheering. the reception of the news, for I had pro- 
claimed it at the extent of my lungs throu: y the speaking-trumpet 
in Spanish, English, and French, was anything but flattering on the 
forecastle and the main-deck. Indeed. our cheers were received with 
shouts of— Down with the English! Death to the mutineers! 
Blood upon the neictapapncely hands!” They verv foolishly persisted In 
ca that it was a national quarrel. : 


* Captain Drinkwater,” said my father, with as much calmness as 


he were checking an entry in his ledger, ** we put ourselves en- 
tirely under your direction. Command, and we obey.” 

«Well, sir, take Don Julien, Jugurtha and a dozen men with you, and 
defend the cabin. There are the ladies and the ammunition. Draw up 


in a line “ucTOSS th re bul w ark on th le m< uin- -deck. It you tind yourselves 


too hardly pressed, we will send you reinforcements down the quarter- 
deck-ladder. Remember, sir, that the cabin is our citadel: if those out- 
landish beggars won't listen to reason, I’m thinking we 


shall have the 
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spree out on the main-deck. My bright Silver Spoon,” addressing 
the cockney, “ youre a trump to the back bone. Take the wheel— 
she steers easily enough—keep her head exactly south a quarter 
east; and if you can get a crack with your pops at Don Whisker- 
ando, you need not mind the ship flying up in the wind, but let no- 
thing else hinder you keeping her in her course. Now, Master 
Troughton, | am very sorry tor it, but we must begin business in 
earnest.” 
* Let me speak te the deluded men once more.” 


“ Ave, try them if you like: but tell them forrards there, if they 


cr 
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mn't vield in five minutes, we'll fre upon them. 
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that thev will fre upon us: thev seem quite as well of as to small 
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arms, and their two long guns, if discharged. must give them a decided 


advantage. Let us rush torward. close in w 


ith them at once, and carry 

the torecastile. he upper deck will then be all our own.” 
* You have a good notion, sir, of these things; but we have no 
hands to spare, and it would cost us some lives. Besides, it is always 


. , . .  : . aa ; 
better to obev your captain than to reason with him Nake your 
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proclamation, and then, we will just stav where we are, and give them 
a VOolUeV. 


Wi “i y oo ft 1} . } , 
iiist 4 Was Deliowing throu 
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1 the trumpet to those assembled on 
’ 
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+ see? >) > . 
the forecastie, MV attention Was sud 


denly attracted by a great bustle 
att. I turned sudc 


enly round, and saw the poop, that two minutes 
betore had been quite deserted, apparently tiled with men. Mi: 
and his officers, with several of his party, had mounted over the quar- 


saat 
ter galleries. I had no idea that so many men could have been aft. 
Most of them were well armed with muskets; and, when | saw them, 
they had trained the two carronades so as to command our position 
completely. We were between two fires. Our destruction seemed 
inevitable. A sickening thought came over me. 1 turned round 
upon Drinkwater, and collaring him, exclaimed, * And are you a 
traitor 7" , 

“Search for the truth in my heart—vyou have a sword in your 
hand.” : , 

His reply was given in a quiet tone—almost a mourntul one—he 
was evidently deeply hurt. He turned from me, and arranged our 
little band in two lines—one of which taced the poop, and the other 
the forecastle. The men were ordered to bring their muskets to the 
recover, and to cock their locks. The gunner, a Spaniard, and one of 
our partisans—indeed, he was the only officer that we had been able 
to gain over—myselt, and Drinkwater, stood near the capstan, be- 
tween the two ranks. There came, as if miraculously, a singular 
silence throughout the ship. Face to face, the opposed parties glared 
at each other. The contlict seemed to threaten to be unnaturally 
close—at least, at a greater distance from each other, either party 
would have been more eager to begin. We knew that, perhaps, whilst 
the balls should penetrate our bodies, the flash that gave it its errand 
of death would blind our eyes. Yet the ship careened on with her 
bosoming sails, in quiet and placid majesty. 1 looked up to her pride 
and majesty ot bearing, and bethought me of some noble beauty, 
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walking the halls of her father with the cancer of consumption in her 
bosom. 

During this dread interval of suspense, so involuntary and so 
great was the awe that came over us, that, as Drinkwater and I stood 


separated from the rest, when he addressed me, it was in that sort of 


whisper that we use round the couch of death. 

‘*] forgive you, Troughton, your suspicions. It was not for your- 
self that you felt them. You have everything at stake. I am no 
coward, yet I tell you, that I tremble for myself—I was never lucky. 
The expansive and arched eyebrows that terminate your forehead, are 
wanting in mine. It is the symbol of length of days. How much I 
honour you, standing thus, as we do, in the jaws of death, I have no 
time to say. I honour even your horror of blood-shedding, so much so, 
that I shall permit them to begin, but when once we are at it, let us 
be as the wounded hyena,—showing no mercy and expecting none. 
Mark, the villain speaks, how distinctly his rascal-voice sounds through 
this stillness.” 

Securing himself as well as he could, and showing only a small part 
of his pale and hair-encumbered face from behind the mizen mast, he 
hailed those on the forecastle. His words were few and pithy. He 
called upon them to annihilate us, because we were English heretics, 
and revilers of the saints. He told us that we were sacrificed; he 
ordered them, when he waved his handkerchief, to fire the great guns 
and small arms upon us simultaneously, and three times he repeated 
his caution that they should aim low lest any of the shot should injure 
those on the poop. His orders were answered with a faint cheer. 
To all these preparations Drinkwater returned only a scornful smile. 
My feelings were dreadful; I conceived that instant annihilation 
awaited myselfand my few devoted friends. I saw distinctly into the 
bores of the cannonades on the poop, and the long guns on the fore- 
castle, from which the inevitable-death shower was to be poured upon 
us. With these vast and destructive engines ready yawning before 
us to sweep us from the living, I little regarded the glittering tubes 
of the several lines of musketry. 1 saw the burning matches hanging 
over the touch-holes. So great was my torture that I prayed to Hea- 
ven that I might not faint, that I might not fall down the fear-stricken 
wretch between my own ranks. I saw not Don Mantez, he was be- 
hind the mizen; but one moment I caught a glimpse of his waving 
handkerchief, and then the cavernous iron vomited forth its flames—the 
guns thundered, and the musketry rattled, but not a man of our party 
tell, 

‘A miracle—a miracle!” shouted out several of our party in Spanish. 

“ A steady aim fore and aft,” shouted Drinkwater, “ Fire !” and 
ranks fell on the forecastle and poop, like the yellow grass before the 
scythe of the mower. 

* Keep your ranks—load and fire as fast as you can.” 

_ We did so; and neither the gunner, Drinkwater, nor I, remained 
idle. We took deliberate aim with our pistols, but we could neither 
of us get a shot at the careful Mantez. 

The miracle was soon explained to our enemies. The gunner had 
abstracted all the shot from the small arms and great guns; and when 
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they were about to reload, they found that they had nothing but blank 
and damp cartridges to fire with. Being well armed ourselves, in a 
short time we should have destroyed every man in detail who should 
dare to show himself. But, alas! we were not fated to gain a victory 
so easily. We were vanquished by one of the silliest accidents possible. 

Already had we prepared ourselves to take possession of the poop, 
tor those who were there still alive, had given back so far as to be 
out of the line of the musketry, and laid themselves down upon the 
deck—already had the Spaniards forward, taking a dislike to the ap- 
pearance of affairs, begun to steal down from the combat one by one— 
already had the louiwes that remained marshalled themselves to make 
a rush aft, and decide the contest with their cutlasses and their knives 

—already had I anticipated safety for my family or self—already had 
Drinkwater anticipated the peaceful command of the vessel, and 
doubted not but that he should live long to cnjoy the respect and 
the lucrative friendship of the great merchants, command the best of 
their ships, and be always the welcome guest at their table. All 
these brilliant hopes were quenched in a sudden and miserable defeat. 
There wes one long head on the poop, which ts better than a long 
arm, that prerogative of kings, or a long sword, that effective weapon 
when a man has the strength and skill to wield it. 

This ferocious and domestic combat began a little after noon. In 
the tropical latitudes, to save the pitch from boiling out of the seams, 
and the heads of the mariners from being carbonaded, so soon as the 
sun has risen a few degrees above the horizon, it is the custom to 
spread an awning over the quarter-deck. ‘This awning is composed of 
stout canvas, and is suspended in its situation by a ridge- -rope passing 
down its middle, and fastened to cleets on the main and mizen-mast ; 
it is hauled out by a few ties on each side, attached to portions of the 
standing rigging. In a merchant vessel, and especially ina Spaniard, 
these are not very numerous, nor w ell secured. Now, as our faction 
stood in a compact body, blazing away, fore and aft, under this awn- 
ing, very much incommoded by the smoke that we made, and that 
the very awning tended to confine about us, the particular long- 
headed fellow alluded to, the honour of whose name or acquaintance 
I never possessed, sent a few hands, whom for the smoke and the 
awning we could not see, being also much too busy to look for any- 
thing of the kind, to cut the suspending fastenings at a signal. 

Ww hilst we were just going to reap the fruits of our conduct and our 
courage, we heard some one shout the word, “ Now ;” and down came 
this immense sheet upon our heads, entangling us in its folds; but 
we had not only to bear the weight and the incumbrance of the awn- 
ing: our evil- wishers jumped upon it from the poop, from the fore- 
C: astle, and from the rigging, we all the time struggling under it. It 
was impossible to keep our legs; every man of our party was over- 
thrown, and then commenced a very novel kind of combat, at which 
the party of Don Mantez found they had every advantage, having the 
free use of their arms, and nothing but the sky above thom, while we 
were nearly smothered beneath by ‘the heat, and every motion hampered 
by the canvass. In this fight, as no person could see his foe, every 
one pricked for his man w ith daggers or knives, thrusting the blades 
upwards and downwards, according to the situation of the belligerents. 
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It was a sort of lottery of murder,—a pricking for prizes. Too soon 
the awning became saturated, the deck slippery with blood. It was 
a contest much in the Spanish line. Man after man, on our side, 
transfixed with the deadly stilettoes, ceased to struggle and to 
breathe. 

In this singular and sanguinary melée, Will Watkins, the Silver 
Spoon, never moved from his post. He kept the ship's head exactly 
as he was ordered, steering extremely fine. He had seen man after 
man jump down from the poop trampling his friends under the ac- 
cursed canvass, but he moved not from his station ;—his man had not 
yet arrived. At length, Don Mantez seeing his party so much in the 
ascendant, now prepared to aid in subjugating us in a manner more 
effective, and with weapons a little more destructive than his voice. 
He came cautiously down the poop ladder, but immediately he was in 


the full view of Will Watkins; he allowed the helm to take care of 


itself, and rapidly disengaging his pistols from his belt, he let them 
fly one after another. “ That there von,” says he, “ 1 owes ye for 
the shot in the desert island, and this ere von comes from your mur- 
dered brother, ye varmint.” 

Both shots took effect, but neither of them apparently in a mortal 
part. The Spoon having thus abandoned the helm, he had no in- 
clination to resume his post, but flinging himself down on the deck, 
he crept to us under the awning. We immediately heard the creaking 


~ 


of the studding-sail booms, and felt the ship heel over considerably to 
port. She had flown up into the wind. 

By this time not one of my miserable adherents had escaped with- 
out a wound. Alas! the major part of them, entangled in the can- 


vass, had been slain. 1 will not speak much of myself:—I had not 
escaped, 


courage,—he was wolfish,—he panted wildly for blood. He now sought 
for revenge and slaughter, caring nothing about victory. He thirsted 
to see the faces of his enemies. His fury permitted him no control 
of his actions; he was no longer fit to direct others. Our opponents, 
knowing that our only escape could be down the after-hatchway, had 
thrown gratings, and other weighty articles on the canvass immedi- 
ately above it. We now called for aid to those on the main-deck; 
they commenced firing up the hatchway, being, from their standing 
on the main-deck, able to do so; this soon caused the living Spaniards 
to move off the gratings, but they threw the dead bodies upon them 
instead, and our musketry had previously supplied them with more 
than a sufficiency of this dead weight. The stauncheons to which the ac- 
commodation-ropes had been fixed, were beaten down early in the melée, 
and thus the battens and the gratings lay directly upon the combings 
of the hatchway. We all felt that, if this impediment were not 
removed, every man under these toils must be slain in the detail. 
Some of us had endeavoured with cutlasses and knives to cut 
away the canvass, but this only attracted attention, and pointed out 
to thos ‘above us, a wretch in whom lite was not vet extinct. These 
openings also showed us how still more securely “and fatally we were 
caught, for they had let down the splinter netting upon the awning, 
and we were exactly like the beasts of the forest caught in a real net. 


Drinkwater, though dreadfully stabbed in various parts of 
his body, was still vigorous : but he had lost all the better qualities of 
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We had ceased to show resistance. We found that wherever any 
motion was discovered, a stiletto or a bayonet was immediately thrust 
into the moving body. Already had those upon us begun to shout 
their barbarous pawans of victory, and we could hear them consult 
about the necessity of the gradual removing of the net and canvass, 
in which we were entangled, in order to draw us out and throw us 
overboard one by one. ‘T can hardly remember what were my indi- 
vidual feelings at this juncture. I think that a blind rage was predo- 
minant. I had forgotten father, mother, sister, and friend :—all life, 
all energy seemed concentrated j in my agony for revenge—yet | dared 
not move, dared not show that I was living. I was obliged, with my 
burning heart, to lie degraded under my enemies in a base simulation 
of death. Even the desper ‘ate Drinkwater, warned by repeated stabs, 
had ceased to curse, and to howl, and to uselessly oandes about in 
the toils. 

From this dilemma, the end of which seemed to be certain death, 
those of us that were still alive escaped bya real miracle. This we owed 
to the dumb and the much-despised Jugurtha : —ever honoured shall 
he be in my heart,—for ever shall he sit on my right hand. Tlow 
wonderful, yet how barbarous seems his intellect !—how animal, yet 
how sublime his devoted love !—how merely instinctive, but how noble 
his unswerving gratitude! As he sits by me striving to borrow light 
and lite from my dull eyes, I ask myself what is happiness,—what is 
ecstasy, if they be not those triumphant feelings that spread over his 
face when he thinks that he has pleased me by some little attention, 
or roused me from myself by some mute and loving antic? Words! O 
how needless, my poor companion, for a friendship like ours ! 

As thus we lay, without a metaphor, in the shadow of death, 
stifled with our own dying breaths, and dabbling in the mingled blood 
of each other, a terrific explosion shook the huge old ship to the 
centre, an overwhelming light burst upon us; the canvass and the net 
was shivered into a thousand pieces, the after-hatchway was cleared 
of every impediment, and the riven limbs of our opponents were scat- 
tered round us in all directions ; at first, I believed that my father, in 
his despair, had fired the magazine and blown up the ship. 

This event, so terrible in the act, and so disastrous in its consequences 
to our enemies, was produced by the bravery, the power of mind, and 
the fidelity of Jugurtha. He, alone, seemed fully to comprehend the 

cause of our sudden discomfiture on the quarter-deck—a reverse 

that came upon us in the very moment of victory—he, aided by the 
party that we had delegated to defend the ladies, the cabins, and the 
treasure, had trained one of the cabin carronades up the hatchway, 
and thus, with a charge of grape and round shot, blown away every 
impediment. 





Long before our enemies could recover from their astonishment, 
the wounded and the dying of our party, assisted by our friends on 
the main-deck, repaired to our last stronghold—the cabin. ‘Those 
who were hurt unto the death, and those who were disabled, were 
removed withinside: the rest formed upon the main-deck, ready to 
repel any attack. 

Our consort, the South Sea whaler, of her own accord, at this 
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pause, came ranging on our weather quarter, for the ship was still 
coming up, and falling off from the wind, owing to the abandonment 
of the helm, and hailed us repeatedly, demanding what was going on, 
as we seemed like a party of madmen destroying each other. She 
was answered by two or three voices, ordering her, under the threat 
of receiving a broadside, to sheer off, and mind her own business. 
Our Yankee friend stamped and swore that we Englishers were strange 
‘ratamonkeys, that, instead of piping to dinner, amused ourselves with 
cutting each other’s throats. But seeing that there were several 
females in the after-cabin, whom nothing could induce to lie down on 
the deck, as we had directed, the skipper very considerately low- 
ered his quarter-boat, and placing hands in it, towed her alongside, 
ready to shove off in case of an emergency, still standing on within 
half-pistol shot. The calm that succeeded the explosion that freed us 


from the meshes of the splinter-netting and the awning, was not of 


long duration. The Spanish party seemed now infuriate—even those 
who, in their cowardice, had shrunk down into the hold, rallied. 
Notwithstanding the great havoc that we had made amongst them, 
their numbers still trebled ours, reduced as we were by the carnage 
under the netting. The party that we had despatched to the defence 
of the main-deck were, as yet, all unwounded; but they did not con- 
sist of more than fifteen altogether, my father and Don Julien in- 
cluded. They were, however, well armed, while our opponents had 
nothing but cold steel to trust to. 

My own wounds were, though painful, not dangerous. The cor- 
rupted Spanish gunner had died. Poor Drinkwater was fast hasten- 
ing to his end—he was outrageous for revenge. However, he was 
borne into the after cabin, in spite of his resistance, and the women 
did their best to bandage his wounds. Unluckily for us, the surgeon 
was not of our faction. 

In this miserable plight there was again a dreadful pause. The 
Spaniards, perceiving our fire-arms, and viewing with dismay the re- 
solute line that we had formed across the deck, assailed us with the 
bitterest imprecations, that were howled forth, rather than spoken. 
Captain Mantez had been painfully, though not seriously wounded, by 
the pistol-shots of Watkins, and with his consummate prudence, he kept 
himself secure on the deck above us. His wounds had been already 
staunched by the medical man, so, with his sword drawn, he hailed 
those on the main-deck, and endeavoured, by his command, his curses, 
and his gesticulations, to urge his men on to the attack, for a long 
time without apparent effect. Whilst our enemies were covered by 
crouching behind the gun-carriages, and other shelter, we did not like 
to waste our first fire, reserving it to meet the rush. In the mean- 
time, the priest, in his full canonicals, with his ivory crucifix in his 
hands, and chaunting expressively a part of his religious offices, came 
and stood between the threatening parties, and thus caused a cessa- 
tion of the murderous conflict. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE SAILOR’S REVERLE. 


BY H. N. MICHELL, AUTHOR OF *f AN ESSAY ON WOMAN,” THE 
DAUGHTER,” Ne. 


: **SAXON'S 


Nieurt o’er the rolling sea hath spread her wing, 
And in those glassy depths, as in a mirror, | 
The moon beholds her silver-shining face. 

I deem this midnight watch, as slow I pace 
The silent deck, no hardship, but delight.— 
How calm and beautiful the bark glides on! 
Not cleaving with swift prow the roaring waves, 
But kissing them in love. She seems a spirit 
Walking her own blue shining element, 

The breezes whispering ‘round her, the deep stars 
Showing her azure way, and, its in homage, 

The dolphins sporting near. 


Thou glorious Ocean! 
My path has been o’er thee from childhood’s hour : 
The woody mountain and the flowery vale, 
I’ve only trod to think them dim and tame, 
And turn with added awe and love to thee. 
What though, while gazing on thy beauty now, 
Thought flies to distant shores, and fancy sees 
The forms of friend and parent ; and this sigh 
I may not check, this tear unbidden starts: 
Thou dost supply e’en all my heart has lost. 
In calms thy whispers seem the voice of love ; 
Thy roar in storms surpasses mortal music ; 
Not fondlier clings the infant to its mother, 
Than my heart yearns to thee; thy bounding wave 
Has been, and e’er will be, my home! my home! 


The breeze springs up, the flag uncurls its length, 
The vessel stoops and cleaves the whitened deep ; 
How gallantly we go! ‘Tis sweet to glide 
In some fair chariot o’er the level plain ; 

To scour the desert on the barb whose hoof 
Outstrips the wind ; but how far sweeter this, 
Lifted and rolling o'er the living surge ! 
There’s freshness, health, exhilarating joy, 

In the sea’s motion, landsmen never know. 


My pleasures may be few, my wealth is small, 
And Death, in storm and fight, is ever near ; 
Yet viewing thus the element I love, 
Drinking the glories of the circling sky, 
And watted, like an eagle, through the night, 
I sigh not for the lands I leave behind, 
For palaces, or pleasure-lighted halls, 
But yield to feelings full of pride and joy. 
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OUR ACTORS?! 
THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGs, 


BY ASMODEUS PRY. 


« After your death you were better to have 
A bad epitaph, than their ill report 
While you live.” 
x LlaMuLer. 


CoopER—Warp —W. FARREN. 


CoorER— 


Huic versatile ingenium sic pariter ad omnia fuit, 
Ut natum ad id unum diceres, quodcunque ageret. 


What Livy said of Cato may in some degree be applied to Mr. 
Cooper, of the Theatre Roya!, Drury Lane, for his proiessional versa- 
tility is unbounded. 

Mr. John Cooper, or, as he is generally designated, ‘ the fortunate 
youth,” (youth still, though now on the shady side of five-and- 
forty!) obtained this pleasant sobriquet from the undeviating success 
which has attended every step of his theatrical life, from the tyro of 
a little Welsh strolling company of comedians, up to his present occu- 
pation, as actor and stage-manager of the principal theatre of the 
L:nglish metropolis. 

Mr. Cooper is a native of the once fashionable city of Bath, and was 
ushered into this bustling world about the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety, to the great delight of his father, 
who was a struggling,- but honest little chapel-going grocer, doing 
business in a small way, next door to the celebrated Lamb Inn, in the 
aforesaid city of ecards and scandal. 

Little Master Johnny, after undergoing the usual discipline neces- 
sary to obtain even the imperfect and ungrammatical accomplish- 
ments of a cheap day-school, was at the stipulated age of fourteen, 
apprenticed to a mop and brush-maker, in his native city. Here, from 
seven in the morning till eight at night, it was little John’s duty to 


** Make the knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon”—a sweeping brush ! 


_Untortunately for young Cooper's intended evangelical outpourings, 
his master’s premises were near the theatre royal in Beaufort Square, 
and there did he weekly expend his hard saved little sixpence, for a 
half-price gallery peep at the worthy histriones who graced the Bath 
stage at that distant period. 

Our hero was soon bitten with the dramatic mania. “O that I 
were an actor!" exclaimed the poor apprentice-boy, as he glued the 
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bristles, and gave the finishing touch to each hair-broom, destined for 
the rosy fist of some Somersetshire Molly Duster. 

Bath has been, for more than half a centur y, celebrated for private 
theatricals, got up amongst the sons and daughters of respectable 
tradesmen and artisans. It was during young Cooper's apprenticeship 
that “ wre troupe des amateurs” were marshalled under the command 
of a jolly, laughter-loving printer of the name of Williams ; and amongst 
them were several (then) young ladies, who have since obtained some 
histrionic celebrity at the national theatres. Miss Sarah Cooke, now 
known as the interesting Mrs. West, the tragic actress; Miss Cooke, 
(her cousin, ) ong since known and admired as the popular ballad- 
singer and comic actress; Mrs. Waylett, &c. &c. 

To this little company of Thalia’s private votaries did young John 
Cooper obtain an introduction, and commenced acting; but this was 
done without the consent, or even knowledge, of the chapel-going old 
erocer, therefore our hero was obliged to be very circumspect but 
unfortun: itely, as Sheridan’s Sir F retful P lagiary says, “some good- 
natured friend” informed the industrious but sedate old father, that 
on a certain evening his son John was to strut as Romeo! 

‘The indignant methodist was horror-stricken at the awful intelli- 
gence. “ What! my son! prudent John! mix with profane stage- 
players !—it cannot be!—no, he would not dare !—no, my boy has 
too much virtue!” Pooh! pooh!” cried the busy, meddling in- 
formant, “what's his virtue opposed to the seductions of Shak- 
speare?” “ Shakspeare!” cried the enraged grocer. “ Shakspeare, 
the profane writer—the unheeder of commandments !—who coveted 
his neighbour's goods !—broke into his park !—stole his venison!—and 
kissed the keeper sdaughter! And can it be possible that my steady 
and seemingly virtuous John, has an inclination to tread in the steps 
“ that degraded Sh: akspeare ; 2 Til not believe it till I see fy 

‘Then you may see it, if you wish it, on Friday evening next,” cried 
thea informer, and it was so arranged. On that identical eV ening—an 
evening “ big with the fate of Cooper and of Rome-o!" the old 
man contrived to obtain admission before the curtain of Mr. Printer 
Williams’s private theatre, and soon beheld his own dearly beloved 
“ steady Jolin” strut on, bedizened in all the colours of the rainbow— 
for such a suit of gaudy patchwork had never before met the eye of 
the astonished old grocer. He, at first, had his doubts that his eyes 
might have deceived him; but when his ears confirmed the other 
sense, his rage knew no bounds. He soon reached the stage, but not 
by either of the usual entrances of O. P. and P.S., but by mounting 
the orchestra barrier, where, placing one foot on an unfortunate fid- 
dler’s shoulder, and springing at the collar of the stage-struck young 
brush-maker, he held him, as he thought, firmly in his grasp, forming 
‘a tableau” that excited general attention in the audience, more per- 
haps from its singularity, than from its elegance. Poor little Cooper, 
even at that early period knew “discretion to be the better part of 
valour,’ —and he also opined that “ good gencralship is often shown 
in a retreat:” therefore he very adroitly slipped, like an eel, through 
his old dad’s digits, flew behind “ des coulisses” to exchange his gew- 
gaw finery for his own private and sober suit of brown corduroy, and 
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sneaking to his master’s domicile, mounted to his quiet sky-parlour, 
(id est, garret,) and went supperless to bed, leaving his enraged 
parent to grow cool at his own particular leisure. ee 

Though somewhat daunted by this “ untoward event, which sub- 
jected him to much ridicule, he still hankered after the forbidden 
pleasures of the drama ; and, as time rolled on, his desires increased, 
until at last he defied the authority of his chapel-going parent, and, 
for an hospital charity benefit, made his appearance at the public 
theatre of his native city, in the character ot Inkle, in George Col- 
man's popular drama of “ Inkle and Yarico.” And such friendly ap- 
probation did he receive from his fellow citizens, that he resolved to 
cut mops and brooms, and embrace the stage as a profession. He 
immediately joined a strolling company then performing in Wales, 
and commenced his money-making career, by acting the sighing, 
dying lovers. 

At this time, from a defect in “the Bath day-school system ot 
education,” he was in the habit (as the mimics call it) of knocking 
about the h’s with the most desperate pertinacity, by nightly convert- 
ing the seat of life, id est, the heart, into an art, and making his organs 
of vision “a pair of highs.” Yet study and strict attention to the 
advice of sincere friends, (foremost amongst them was little Andrew 
Cherry, the author of the then popular comedy of “ ‘The Soldier's 
Daughter,” and at that period Cooper's Welsh theatrical manager, ) 
he conquered the abominable defect; and when he quitted the 
principality of Wales, his eyes were called eyes, and his heart had 
received the benefit of an aspiration. 

His fond father, ad interim, finding it impossible to check him in 
his determination to pursue the theatrical profession, as the one by 
which he would live, gave the old mop and brush-maker a small sum 
of money, in consideration of which he agreed to cancel little John’s 
indentures, when our hero being thus legally exonerated from bristles 
and brooms, gave the whole bent of what he called his mind to the 
study of the drama, and a man more steady and determinedly indus- 
trious never entered the theatrical profession. 

According to those veracious chronicles, the play-bills, Mr. Cooper, 
about four-and-twenty years ago, (1811,) passed a summer at the Hay- 
market theatre in a very subordinate range of characters; and his 
engagement not being renewed by Mr. Colman, the then manager, 
he returned to the provinces, where, by undaunted perseverance and 
undeviating propriety of conduct, he gained money as well as fame ; 
and after passing some years at Liverpool as the rival of Vandenhoff, 
he accepted the offer made by Mr. Elliston to appear at Drury Lane 
theatre as the principal second actor in tragedy and comedy. He 
made his debit as Romeo, and Othello followed, was received very 
graciously, and then fell into the wtilitarian line, in which he is as 
great a favourite with the London public as any actor who ever pre- 
ceded him in the same cast of characters. 

It is said that it is usually the fate of genius to be oppressed by 
want, (especially theatrical genius.) As Mr. Cooper never thought 
himself “ a genius,” he has never been without cash to purchase a 
dinner ; he always found an excellent substitute for “genius :” for 
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when his income was but a poor guinea per week, in that cheap 
country, Wales, he contrived to live (and live well too) upon fifteen 
shillings ; and (as he boasts) put by the other six for a rainy day. 
And when he arrived at eighteen pounds weekly salary, “ prudent 
John” made eight suffice for his worldly expenses, and funded the 
surplus ten, till the *y have bred and become thousands. 

As he is now independent of his profession, he is, therefore, never 
without various offers of engagement; and is, in fact, the best paid 
actor in the whole corps dramatique according to his grade of talent: 
hence the sobriquet of “ the fortunate youth.” 

As he has never been known to indulge in puerile follies or vicious 
propensities, to the injury of either health or purse, the following sar- 

casm has been launched at him by some dissolute wag. 


‘“* But is the laurel to the soldier due, 
Who, cautious, comes not into danger’s view ? 
What worth has virtue, by desire untried— 
Where nature’s self enlists on duty’s side?” 


Yet those reckless spendthrifts, who are fond of quizzing what they 
call “prudent John’s parsimony,’ should blush, if the sense of 
shame be not dead within them, when they reflect that he is the re- 
verse of their favourite, Charles Surface, and is always just before 
he attempts to be generous; and that he would rather allow his kit- 
chen range a sinecure office, than give (as some of his colleagues do) 
splendid dinners, with their costly adjuncts, claret and champagne, 
and then triennially rusticate in “ Banco Regis” until Peel's Act of 
Parliament (so delightfully convenient to gentlemen of uncertain in- 
comes and magnificent propensities) exonerates them, and sends them 
once more on town to victimise any other set of credulous furnishers 
of the luxurious things of this world. Qui capit ille facit ! 

Mr. Cooper had delay ed positive matrimony for so many years, 
that he began to feel all the horrors of old-bachelorship; therefore, 
about two summers since, he made a desperate effort, and tied the 
“ knot connubial.” Prudent John, with that forethought for which he 
has always been distinguished, “ popped the question” to a well 
annuitanted w idow, with a ready-made family. ‘The lady said “ yes, 
and Cooper became a happy Benedict, trebly blessed, in a hi vdiceme 
little wife, a handsome little family, and “ though last, not least in his 
dear love,” a handsome little addition to his already independent 
income. ) 

Though Mr. Cooper, as an actor, never wishes ‘ to hide his candle 
under a ‘bushel,” yet, strange to say, he is pi articularly modest when 
wooing the sacred nine ; for be it known to all men by ‘these presents, 
that (credat Judaus!) the gods have made him poetical. A little 
unacknowledged, though well-authenticated, effusion of his, appeared 
some few years since in a fashionable Sunday paper, the editor of 
which is his firm and laudatory friend. The lines were addressed to 
his old acquaintance and kind patron, the Earl of Glengall, one of the 
Representative Peers of Ireland, when that accomplished nobleman 
gave to the world a new comedy in five acts, under the very imposing 
title of “The Follies of Fashion,” which comedy being original, (or 
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at least not taken from the French, but only here and there borrowed 
from one Richard Brinsley Sheridan) was universally attacked by 
the paste and scissars tribe, who have the audacity, or rather menda- 
city, to call themselves English authors—mere translators, who are 
like incubi upon our national theatres, smothering, or endeavouring to 
smother, every attempt of native talent. 

‘These sapient gentlemen, in the hope of deterring his lordship from 
a second attempt, by abusing or treating with contempt his first 
effort at a legitimate five act comedy, went about to the various 
societies into which they could obtain admission, insinuating that 
«The Follies of Fashion’ was tolerable for a gentleman ’’—* very 
passable for an amateur who did not write for money ”—* that really 
men of fortune should not attempt to write for the stage,” &c. &c. 

Cooper was somewhat nettled at this unmerited ill-treatment of his 
noble friend and patron—the grey-goose quill being within his digits, 
‘ his muse laboured, and thus she was delivered.” 


“© To Lorp GLENGALL. 


Tell me the meaning, he who can, 

Of ‘ well written for a gentleman ;’ 

Is genius, rarest gift of heaven, 

To the hir’d scribbler only given ? 

Is it ‘bound’ ’prentice to a trade 
Which works—and as it works—is paid ? 
While three P ’s, and little Kenny, 
Translate to earn their weekly penny. 
Is there no skill to build—invent, 
Unless inspir’d by cent. per cent. 

Must polish’d Glengall write in vain, 
Unless inspir’d by hopes of gain? 
Proceed, proud Erin’s son—be bold ; 
Thy polish’d wit exchange for gold: 
Be wise, my lord, take Price’s fee,* 
And what you want not—send J.C.” 





We have given the above little poetical effusion of Mr. Cooper's 
pen, with the observation of Persius full on our recollection, and 
which we earnestly recommend to his consideration—he will know 
that we are sincere—“ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te seire hoc sciat 
alter.” 

We have spoken thus far impartially of Mr. Cooper as an actor and 
as a man—we will now make some brief remarks to him as a manager 
of one of our national theatres—a caterer for the mental amusement 
of the British public—a very responsible oflice, if properly executed. 
We will point out a few of the glaring abuses, nay, absolute nuisances, 
that are suffered to exist, and which have driven from the boxes that 
reputable class of people who used to pay ready money, and fill them ; 
and whose absence the managers now deplore. While gazing on their 
quires of “orders” and voluminous “ free list,” no wonder they com- 
plain of bankruptcy ; for 





“ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
hat, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


* Mr. Stephen Price was then manager of Drury Lane. 
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Whenever a moral man (and morality is not yet so dead in the 
minds of Englishmen as the managers believe) visits the boxes of our 
national theatres, he is compelled, malgre lai! to witness a concen- 
tration of all that is calculated to lower woman in the scale of huma- 
nity—to be disgusted to sce the wretched purposes to which their 
splendid lobbies and gorgeous saloons are appropriated. It will be 
almost incredible to those who have not seen, and been astonished at 
the sight, that in the theatres of the metropolis of a great, a moral, 
and a civilised nation, like England, half-dressed prostitutes (many of 
them mere children in stature and in age) have, what are called, cheap 
season admissions ; that is, the extré tor two hundred nights for five 
pounds, or sixpence each night. These unfortunate wretches are 
marshalled in the lobbies and saloons, like sheep, by old Jewish 
shepherdesses, who dress them up in their scanty but tawdry habili- 
ments for nightly sale, yet the managers complain of bankruptey ! ! 

What man (though he m iy venture himself) can take his sister or 
his daughter through the lobbies without fear and disgust? This is 
not the fault of the neglected drama, but of those who suffer her 
temple to be desecrated. Yet the speculators complain of bank- 
ruptey ! 

Let them ask themselves the question, when pondering over their 
pecuniary deficiencies, “ Will the precarious tribute of a limited 
number of cash-purloining apprentices and fraudulent clerks, (their 
chief patrons, who nightly shock the ears of decency, while pub- 
licly dallying with their paramours,) compensate for the absence 
of that respectable portion of society who now shun the national the- 
atres 7” Wesay—No! The manager's first step to insure public 
patronage must be, to respect public decency, by banishing such 
scenes from the public eye. Is it not disgraceful to the police of our 
country, that where innocent and instructive entertainment, seasoned 
with becoming mirth, should be justly expected, vice is allowed to 
erect its head-quarters, and in defiance of all decorum, openly and un- 
blushingly insult every reputable beholder ? 

England (to her disgrace be it spoken!) is the only country in 
Europe in which such scenes are allowed in the front of a theatre. 
Even in Ireland, wild and barbarous Ireland, as certain noble peers 
have called it, even in whiskey-drinking, blood-seeking, tithe-resist- 
ing Ireland, such indecencies are hooted from their boxes and their 
lobbies. In Dublin the “ ladies” we allude to, must assume a virtue 
whether they have it or not. In France, Italy, Germany, &c., how- 
ever we may question their morals in private, there is neither the 
taste nor inclination to violate public decorum ; to be sure, the wielders 
of certain bayonets are always ready, at a moment's notice, to con- 
duct the brutal outrager of decency from the glare of the theatre into 
durance vile! And why should they not do so in London ? 

The manager of a patent theatre (who, by virtue of that office, is 
the prefectus morum beneath his own roof, duly appointed by the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Great Britain) has the power, if he 
have the inclination, to banish so disgraceful a nuisance from the 
public eye. We throw no particular blame upon the unfortunate 
wretches who there parade for nightly hire ; they but labour in their 
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vocation, and are objects “more of sorrow than of anger,” therefore 
are less culpable than Messieurs Directeurs les des 7 heatres Royales, 
who nightly enact the part of Pandarus to the most vicious portion 
of his Majesty's subjects. 

Let it be understood, that we do not attack the poor, degraded 
creatures themselves, but those who pander to and profit (as they 
falsely think) by their professional vice. ‘Those wretched women are, 
we believe, the victims of their own credulity and the duplicity and 
villainy of the other sex; and though their retaliation of the evils they 
have experienced may, indeed, be lamented, yet, in strict justice, it 
can hardly be condemned. 

Though pity might induce us to palliate the faults of these unfor- 
tunates, we can find no excuse for those who encourage them by af- 
fording every allurement and every facility in the public exercise of 
their calling. We read in the public journals of prosecutions of 


“ Wretched panders on a smaller scale,” 


for supplying facilities to sin! Why these “ Leviathans’” are suffered 
to escape Is, to us, a mystery. 


“ Since laws were made for every degree,” &c. &c. 


We admit that vice cannot be entirely suppressed, but (as man is 
a mere creature of imitation) if those brawling legislators who are so 
wild in their determination to punish the poor barber for clean shaving 
a tired mechanic on a Sunday morning,—we say, if these senators 
would take the trouble to insist upon the Lord Chamberlain's doing his 
duty, by prohibiting such glaring and public exhibition of profligacy 
in the front of our theatres, the rising generation would, in some mea- 
sure, escape vicious contamination, and a patent house might then be 
justly called ‘a temple of the Muses,” and not, as now, debarring 


all that is chaste, virtuous, and respectable in British society from the 


enjoyment of the rational instruction, as well as the innocent amuse- 
ment, of the national drama. Reform it altogether. 


Warp. 
“ Felix qui nihil debet.”"—Provers. 


Mr. Ward, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was educated 
for, and followed the profession, as Lieutenant James Prescot (Ward 
is not his nomme de guerre but his nomme de théatre,) of the Royal 
Artillery. He was the son of a very gallant colonel in his Majesty's 
service, in which he had gained laurels and honours most deservedly. 

Master James Prescot (or Ward, as he has chosen to call himself, 
and as we shall therefore call him!) was ushered into this world about 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety. 

He was born to the expectation of every ease and luxury, and in 
his early days scarcely knew privation, but by name. He received 
what may be called a good grammar-school education, and after im- 
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bibing quantum suff. of Latin, seasoned with a small smattering ¢ 
Greek. He was desired by his parents to think of a liberal siliedioe 
for himself. What are deemed liberal professions in the proud pa- 
rental eye, amount to four,—Law, Divinity, Physic, and Slaughter ! 
In our hero's case, the sword was selected; nor was this to be won- 
dered at, for he had been reared amongst the military, and was a 
gallant soldier's son :—he chose to follow the ste ps of his father, and 
commenced his studies at the military college at Marlow, trom which 
establishment he was, in due course of time, removed to Woolwich, 
where he was honoured with a lieutenancy, and soon after ordered 
with a det tachment of Royal Artillery, to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Three years’ residence under an African sun so much impaired our 
young soldier's health, that he was obliged to return to his native air, 
which he did in 1813. 

Peace (the soldier's bane) was restored to England before health 
was restored to Mr. Ward, and when he found himself sufficiently re- 
covered for martial enterprises, there were, alas! no longer any 
martial enterprises to be undertaken. Tlis active mind required em- 
ployment; he, therefore, quitted the sword for the buskin ; and as he 
had no opportunity to act the hero in the field, he resolved to assume 
the character on the stage, and being, perhaps, doubtful of his suc- 
cess, he concealed his real patronymic, by borrowing his mother’s 
maiden name. He made his debit on the boards of the Liver rpool 
theatre, in the arduous and difficult character of Lord Townley, in 
Garrick and Cibber’s popular comedy of * ‘The Provoked Husband,” 
and having met with a highly-flattering reception, he made a second 
atte mpt as the Duke Arance, in poor Tobin’s admirable comedy of 

* ‘The Honey Moon ;” when the spirited and patronising managers of 
the theatre made him an offer of a permanent engagement, which 
engagement the ci-derant young soldier thought proper to decline, 
knowing, that however successful he might be in one or two principal 
characters, he was too young and unstudied in the histrionie art to 
be able to compete with the | well-trained and established actors, In so 
large and critical a town as Liverpool. He, therefore, wisely resolv ed 
to practise in a smaller company, visiting the principal towns in quiet 
Derbyshire, where a few months’ acting in an exter sive range of cha- 
racters paved his way to Bath, polite and scandalous Bath. After 
obtaining both practice and polish i in the renowned city of hot water, 
he made an essay on the boards of the little theatre royal, Haymarket; 
but he being essentially a tragedian, and that house generally devoted 
to Liston and Thalia, Mr. W: ard, as the lawyers say, “ took 
nothing by the motion ;” therefore, he returned to his old quiet quar- 
ters in Bath, where he remained as the leading actor and general fa- 
vourite with the boxes, pit, and gallery, which ' were always crammed 
to repletion on his benefit nights. At length, having received a much 
higher pecuniary offer from the manager of the Dublin corps drama- 
tique, he bade adieu to polite and steady Bath, crossed the channel 
to challenge the approbation of the most eccentric audience in the 
world ; and he had no cause to regret tle step he had taken, for the 
impression he made on them in the character of Leon, in Beaumont 
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and Fletcher's broad but excellent comedy of “ Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife,” stamped him at once a first favourite. 

Here a serious and continued illness disabled Mr. Ward for a very 
long time; he, consequently, relinquished the actor's pursuit and 
adopted that of “a professor of elocution,” and became most exten- 
sively useful to the tyros of the bar, the senate, and the pulpit. It 
was long before he was able to resume his more profitable dramatic 
labours, but, at length, a naturally good constitution and the gentle 
assiduities of an affectionate wife— 


« Oh, woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ! 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, then art thou !’”— 


restored him to the stage. 

Soon after this he was induced, by promises of great patronage, 
(lip promises, that never knew the heart,) to visit Birmingham, a town 
abhorred by those afflicted with corns, for the streets are paved with 
petrified kidneys. He here ventured to become the manager of the 


theatre, by which speculation he lost all he had, and involved himselt 


in difficulties that caused great vexation to many an after year, and 
made him sigh, “ Aelia qui nihil debet 

An offer from the directors of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
in the vear one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, was too 
tempting to be refused, and he appeared there as Bratus, in Shaks- 
peare’s historical play of Julius Caesar, and was received in a manner 
highly flattering to his vanity, and not a little profitable to his purse, 
for it has since secured him a constant engagement on the London 
boards, with quadruple the salary which he obtained at Dublin. 

The protessional ability of Mr. Ward is too well known to need our 
comments, therefore we shall merely say, that he is not an imitator— 
he does not pretend, as some of his colleagues do, to be either of the 
Kemble, Kean, or Macready school—his school is, nature and good 
sense —firm, manly, bold, yet gentlemanly—equally devoid of the 
brusqueness of Kean and the affectations of Macready. In ago, Stuke- 
ly, Rob Roy, &c. &e., he is not excelled by any actor at present on the 
stage; and even those who might object to his Hamlet, would vote 
his ghost excellent, #em. con. 

Mr. Ward never descends to the trickery which we have been 
forced to observe in one of the most highly-praised tragedians at 
present on our stage. Mr. Ward never loses sight of character in 
order to make particular points, as they are called; nor does he play 
certam scenes ina slovenly, slip-shod manner, that the principal ones 
may appear more prominent—a_ glaring fault in the popular tragedian 
alluded to; but that is only a part of the somewhat droll trickery in 
which he indulges ; for when he suddenly stops in the midst of the 
strongest passion, and then changes from the highest to the lowest 
tones of his voice, the injudicious auditors favour him with thunders 
of applause, when such vocal tricks, are, in fact, most unnatural and 
ridiculous, and justly deserve repreheusion instead of commendation. 
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Now Mr. Ward has nothing of this trickery in his acting; but see 
him in what character we may, we always discover the well-read, and 
the well-bred gentleman, and that he has evidently been, from early 
life, used to polished society. 

There is a curious story current with the brethren of the sock and 
buskin, by which it appears that Mr. Ward has been long subject to a 
most mysterious guardianship. A being, whose name—ay, and even 
sex, have hitherto been carefully cone ealed from him, has most kindly 
amused his—her—or itself. during many years, by writing to him, 
and offering him the most judicious advice on professional, ‘domestic ; 
and, in short, all points that might tend to his welfare ; but the most 
pleasing part of the correspondenc e is, that almost every letter con- 
tains a Threadneedle Street promissory note, payable to bearer on 
demand. ‘The strangest circumstance of the whole affair is, that it is 
immaterial to what part of the British empire Mr. Ward's professional 
or pleasurable pursuits may take him—there “the well-cashed un- 
known” is always ready with advice, &c., which is very frequently of 
the yesterday’s occurrence. This mysterious personage has given 
Mr. Ward a decided hint, that any attempt at discovery would be 
attended by a total cessation of letters, and their pleasant and useful 
enclosures ; therefore he has prudence enough to check a curiosity 
which might end so comfortable a piece of “The Romance of Real 
Life.’ 

In early lite Mr. Ward was honoured with the acquaintance of our 
lamented poet Byron, and is in possession of many anecdotes of the 
youthful vagaries of that eccentric nobleman: some of the most 
whimsical of them, he has from time to time given to his particular 
friends. One is now before us, in a letter to a military acquaintance, 
and as a trait of Byron’s early propensities and amusements, it is 
somewhat curious—we give it as we find it, as a specimen of Mr. 
Ward's descriptive powers. 


BYRON AND Uis PrRv. 


“]T perceive that Mr. Thomas Moore has omitted some of the most 
whimsical of Lord Byron's juvenile pranks: amongst them one which, 
I remember, was much laughed at, and became a stock box-story with 
the ‘knights of the whip, and drew many a half-crown from ‘lots 
of gemmen vot likes to ride on coachee’s left. 

“It is well known that the young poet had a favourite bear—they 
were remarkably partial to eac ‘h other, and were inse parable. One of 
his lordship’s great delights was to englove, and spar at Ursa, till the 
poet became tired, and Ursa irritated; for, though generally a tame 
and docile quadruped, he was always muzzled on these sparring occa- 
sions, for fear of accidents. 

“ His lordship was suddenly called down to Nottinghamshire. He 
had taken places for ‘two gentlemen’ in a northern mail, in the 
names of Byron and Bruin. “T'was a dark November night; the 
friends (Messrs. B——) arrived in Lombard Street in a hackney- 
coach a little before eight, agreeable to the then regulation. The 
oft-door of the mail was opened at his lordship’s de senand. Byron 


placed his own travelling cap on Bruin’s head, and pushed him from 
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the hackney into the ‘vehicle of letters,’ followed, and immediately 
made him squat on the seat, looking as ‘demure as a quaker in a 
brown upper Benjamin.’ They occupied the whole of the back; and 
it so happened, that the two B.'s, (Byron and Bruin,) were the only 
passengers who started from the Post Office. , . 

« At Islington they took up a third: he was a retired cit—a guid 
nunc, a cockney, and a tailor. Old snips v's and w’s, in his short 
dialogue with the door-opening guard, was quan. suff. for Byron: a 
pleasant companion for an educated peer, young, proud, and splenetic 
—the bear's instinct pleased, but the cockney’s reason was emetical. 

« Nota sound was heard within, till, ascending Highgate Hill. Alas! 
what is sciatica or gout, compared to the infliction of silence on an 
old garrulous tailor? Snip took advantage of the hill, hemmed thrice, 
and then broke silence, with, ‘Vel, sir, a bit of nice noose in this 
here mornin’s paper—vot d'ye think of them goings on of that there 
cowardly rascal, Boneypart?’ A pretended snore, loud and deep, 
was his lordship’s only reply to the cockney guid nune’s attack on the 
_ great soldier. Snip was dead beat by the snore; he therefore 
turned with contempt from his supposed sleeping opponent, and cast- 
ing a longing eye to the ‘quiet gentleman’ in the fur cap in t’other 
corner, he re-opened his vomitory of vociferation with, ‘Hem! a nice 
bit of road this here, sir, jest to Vetstun,’ (no answer from Bruin, of 
course, )—he’s a deaf ‘un p’raps ;’ andin a louder key he re-commenced, 
‘A wery dark, cold night, this here, sir.” Like Brutus over Cesar’s 
body, Snip paused for a reply, while the young peer, to smother a 
hard-to-be-suppressed laugh, was obliged to issue a tremendous snore 
that almost alarmed his quiescent friend Bruin. The ear-hurt tailor, 
eased off from his snoring lordship, and faced the supposed deaf gen- 
tleman, and bent on conversation, was determined to have an answer, 
and in defiance of Chesterfield, sought in the dark to seize a breast- 
button, but encountered nothing but fur. ‘ Ah, sir,’ bawled Snip, 
‘this here's a werry nice warm travelling coat of yours,’ receiving no 
other reply than a growl and a snore. Snip, in despair, gave his 
tongue a holiday, and slept. 

* Aurora's early beam had already peeped into the coach-windows, 
when the poor tailor awoke to unthought-of horrors; for the first 
object which caught his sight, was Bruin’s head, with muzzled mouth, 
but glaring eyes, within three feet of his own boiled-gooseberry gog- 
gles. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed, ‘the deaf gentleman in the nice 
warm travelling coat, is a real live bear !—* Help—murder—coach— 
stop! roused the slumbering guard. ‘Let me out—let me_ out,’ 
shouted Snip, and out he went; and the poet and his pet were left 


in full possession of the interior, while Snip measured the seat of the 
box, for the rest of his journey.” 


The way-bill, with the names of Byron and Bruin in it, as passen- 
gers, is still extant, though not “ written in choice Italian,” as Hamlet 
has it, but in “ Lad-Lane English,” and the story is known and told, 
by many an old whip on the northern road; and the curious traveller 
is often beguiled of a weary half hour, by coachee’s peculiar recital of 
one of the early pranks of “ the noble poet and his pet.” 
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Mr. W. Farren. 


“ T’ll argue the point Socratically—Socratically, sir, thus: —A theatre is a 
luxury,—so is salmon :—now if there be but one salmon in Billingsgate, the fish- 
monger may have bis own price for it; ergo, I am the only salmon in the theatrical 
Billingsgate, and I’ll have any price 1 choose to ask for myself, or | won't act!— 
it must be given to me, for how the devil will the public do without me ?” 

Fanreniana, Page 1, 


In that remote suburb of our immense metropolis called Clerken- 
well, in the middle of the last century, there resided a respectable 
old tallow-chandler, of the name of Farren. By his plodding industry 
he brought up and well educated a number of sons and daughters: 
amongst them there was one,—the parent’s pet!—a fine, handsome, 
dashing young fellow, of great conversational and imitative powers, 
who, disdaining the dull monotony of a banker's confined, money- 
changing shop, into which some city interests of his old tallow-melting 
father had placed him, sighed, as he said, for a liberal profession ; he, 
therefore, quitted Lombard Street for the din of noisy Birmingham. 
This was about the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six. 
The young gentleman had some peculiar interest with the then cele- 
brated Yates, who during the summer reldche of the metropolitan 
theatres, was the commander-in-chief of a corps dramatique in that 
bustling town of smoke and hardware. Here the dashing young 
Farren, about sixty years ago, commenced his theatrical career ; here, 
by his talent as an actor and his pleasing conduct as a man, he secured 
the sincere friendship of the warm-hearted old manager Yates, who, 
on the closing of his Warwickshire season, procured Mr. Farren an 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Garrick’s death left 
a vacuum which they sought in vain to fill up; in fact, they were long 
without a tragic hero that the public would pay to see; they tried 
every one they could hear of, and amongst the aspirants was Mr. 
Farren ; he played several leading characters, but being unattractive 
he sunk into an utilitarian, such as Cooper at present is, highly re- 
spectable as well as highly respected. Discontented with his Drury 
Lane engagement, he deserted to the Covent Garden corps, where 
he remained as a useful actor till the day of his death. Some few 
years after his first appearance, Mr. Farren married and was blessed 
with three sons, the youngest of whom, William, is the subject of 
this memoir. 

Domestic expenses induced Mr. Farren to look about the world 
and hit upon some method of increasing his rather slender theatrical 
income, and fortune smiled upon his efforts, by introducing him as the 
hero of a little adventure that secured him all the elegancies of life 
and an independent fortune to each of his children. One dark No- 
vember evening, while returning from his late theatrical duties, to 
his humble lodgings in Russell Street, Bloomsbury, he was about to 
knock at his door, when his ear caught the sound of a feeble voice 
calling for help; he dropped the knocker and flew to offer it: he found 
an old gentleman struggling with a stout ruffianly man, while a fiend, 
in the shape of a gaunt woman, was rifling his pockets of cash and 
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watch: with one well-directed blow he felled the ruffian; the woman 
fled with her spoil, and while Mr. Farren turned to assist the agitated 
old gentleman, the ruffian, too, availed himself of darkness and a light 
pair of heels, and was seen no more. The old gentleman was a re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, of independent fortune, but of rather 
weak mind; he admired Mr. Farren’s courage, and was delighted 
with his conversational powers; he was an old bachelor and relation- 
less; he therefore proposed to join his independent fortune to Mr. F.’s 
precarious income, which offer was, of course, accepted. Mr. F. 
now purchased one of the most splendid mansions in Gower Street, 
(then a fashionable residence,) had a carriage, suite of servants, &c. 
&c., and lived up to the full extent of their joint incomes. The old 
gentleman remained here en famille, until life forsook him, and then 
left, by will, eight thousand pounds to each of the young Farrens, 
who were at that time mere children and the old gentleman's pets. 
Mr. Farren soon after followed his liberal old friend 


«“ To that bourne from whence no traveller returns.” 


The three boys, agreeable to the father’s wish, (for the guardian 
had well-educated them, as far as their mental qualifications allowed, 
for their capacities were, and are, very different, the sound sense of 
the family being centered in the second brother,) were all articled to 
attorneys ! . 

William, the youngest, and the subject of our present memoir, was 
despatched to study “ Coke upon Lyttleton,” and drew leases, briefs, 
&c. &c. in the office of a shrewd old latitat, in the somewhat remote 
and vulgar town of Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire. He was then, 
even in his teens, a sort of sucking Lord Ogleby, ricketty and fop- 
pish, and being the son of a highly-respected and well-known London 
actor, he soon obtained the free entré to the theatre, both behind and 
before the curtain, and became the pet friend of Mr. Manager Hoy, 
with whom most of his unoflicial hours were passed. There was a 
charm about the seemingly gay and thoughtless life of a strolling 
player, that, to a youth tied, as it were, to the dull monotony of a 
desk and the dry study of a profession he disliked, seemed delightful. 
He soon took the dramatic infection, which was brought to a crisis by 
receiving a letter from his eldest brother, (Mr. Percival Farren, ) 
stating that he, brother Percy, “ had shown his indentures a fair pair 
of heels,” and was, at that present writing, at Plymouth, acting 
Young Rapid, Young Dornton, &c. &c. Our hero, William, was not 
to be outdone by “ brother Percy,” therefore, he instantly resolved, 
as he then said, * to pitch Dame Justice to the devil, and embrace 
Thalia, durante vita.” He secretly packed up his portmanteau, con- 
centrated his pecuniary force, and decamped for dear delightful De- 
vonshire, where he soon commenced his theatrical career under the 
command of “ brother Percy,” who had “ bought into the manage- 
ment,” as he vauntingly called it—that is to say—the manager who 
was over head and ears in debt, knowing “ brother Percy” to be 
a greenhorn, with cash and expectancies, allowed him, as a partner, 
to become responsible for the involvements of the theatre. This was 
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what “ brother Percy” called buying into the concern. By these 
means he played many of the great parts, and lost much of his little 
fortune. 

Here our hero (W. F.) commenced his career by acting the Miser, 
Sir Peter Teazle, Lord Ogleby, &c. &c.; for, even in his teens, he 
chose the old men, as the cast of characters he intended to fill in the 
profession he had embraced for life. The guardian of the young 
runaways, finding it useless to contend with his self-willed wards, 
allowed each to pursue the bent of his inclination, and even indulged 
them, by regularly remitting the interest of the money to which 
they would be entitled on coming of age. Our hero had studied 
Lovegold the miser so closely, that his annuity was always banked 
instead of dissipated ; whilst poor “ brother Percy,” by adding a wife 
and child to the managerial claims on his purse, never had a chance of 
saving a shilling. 

The brothers having each an offer from the manager of the Crow 
Street theatre in Dublin, visited that city: here our hero had to run 
his chance, as he had no brother in the management; he had to play 
some of the old men in the comedies. 

Being now of age, Mr. W. Farren, by the cunning application of a 
small part of the fortune he possessed, became one of the most 
favourite actors that the Dublin audience had ever fostered. Yet 
candour obliges us to confess, that what he denominated cunning, some 
of the kind-hearted Dublinites were severe enough to name, bribery 
and corruption. But what’s ina name? It was effected thus. 

Mr. Farren well knew (which the public do not, perhaps) that it is 
the great and effective parts that make the great and effective actors. 
It so happened that when Mr. F. joined the Dublin company, most of 
the principal old men’s parts, in the favourite acting comedies, were 
in possession of a highly popular actor, a very clever old gentleman 
of the name of Fulham.  Farren, like a prudent general, reconnoitred 
his opponent’s position. ‘ Fulham has no money,” mused the lean 
theatrical Cassius, as he gazed upon the jolly old Caesar he intended 
to victimise. ‘ He has no money, I have an independent fortune. 
Frederick Jones, the proprietor of the theatre, is a needy man who 
gambles. Good—the loan of a thousand pounds on his bond will se- 
cure me five per cent. interest, ten free admissions nightly to make 
friends to applaud me, who, by their interest, will gratefully fill the 
house at my benefit. Good—lI'll lend the manager the cash, with this 
sine quad non, that old Fulham shall be compelled to resign thirty of 
his principal characters to me, William Farren. Possessed of those, I 
shall rise in public favour, and old Fulham may go to It was 
no sooner concocted than it was executed. Poor Jones took rich 
Farren’s thousand pounds. Rich Farren took poor Fulham’s thirty 
parts. Farren rose—Fulham sank. Farren always received his in- 
terest, but has never touched the principal. Farren, with his ten 
nightly admissions for his well-trained claqueurs, became the most 
highly-applauded actor that Dublin had ever known; while poor old 
Fulham, deprived of most of the parts in which he had been wont 
to delight the public, sank, sank, sank, until he sank into his 
grave. 
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Poor Michael Fulham, who ‘for forty years had delighted the 
eccentric denizens of Dublin, suddenly shuttled off this mortal coil— 
murdered, as it were, by the kindness of his friends and admirers. 
They insisted upon the encore of a long and difficult comic song: he 
yielded to the cruel, yet well-meant, demand ; but it required more 
force than Dame Nature had left him, after seventy years of hard 
labour. He repeated the song with effect ; but, even while the theatre 
rang with the rapturous applause of a delighted auditory, the ex- 
hausted old man, on reaching the green-room, immediately sank 
into the arms of one of his old colleagues, and expired without a 
groan ! 

Fulham was much beloved by all classes in Dublin; everybody 
seemed to know and respect him. He was followed to the grave by 
a numerous body of private friends, and thousands joined at the 
burial-ground. Amongst them was a very quaint old basket-woman, 
who had (as is customary with that class of porters in Ireland) 
cracked many a joke with the old gentleman as she carried home his 
weekly purchases of provisions from the celebrated Castle Market. 
When the coffin was lowered into the grave, poor old Katty forced 
her way through the chief mourners, to have, as she said, “a last 
peep at the darling old boy;” and wiping away the tear that 
gathered in her eye, and fell upon her weather-beaten cheek, she ex- 
claimed, in the most serious manner that her grief-wrought feeling 
would allow, “ So, poor old Fulham, thin you've got your pit ticket 
at last. Well, God receive you, Amen, for you were a kind old man.” 
Katty then crossed herself and retired. 

Mr. William Farren, soon after his arrival in Dublin, was married 
to a most amiable and ladylike woman, who, by the elegance of her 
manners, and the general tenor of her conduct in the society into 
which, by her family connexion, she claimed entrance, won for her 
then affectionate and grateful husband troops of friends, and now 
alas! but of her more anon. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, Mr. Farren’s 
Irish fame had reached the ears of the managers of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, who made him a very liberal offer of a me- 
tropolitan engagement, which he instantly accepted ; and in the latter 
part of the above year, he made his entré before a London audience in 
his favourite character of Sir Peter Teazle. He brought with him a 
portmanteau full of letters of introduction and recommendation from 
his warm-hearted Dublin friends. 

These introductory letters caused many rumours respecting the 
ability of the new actor; some of the newspapers, on the representa- 
tion of partial friends, lauded him to the skies, and spoke of his Sir 
Peter Teazle (though they had never seen it) as the most finished 
performance on the British stage. And here we must frankly confess 
that they were not false prophets: he appeared, and his auditors, one 
and all, were delighted. The managers found it their interest to keep 
up the excitement his appearance had caused, and therefore they 
puffed him up into the seventh heaven of theatrical puffery—a 
puffery that lett the celebrated Day and Martin’s blacking quite in 
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the shade. This lasted but a very short time; for a puffed actor is 
like the unfortunate described by Shakspeare, 


“The boy that swims on bladders.” 


Munden and Terry being dead, and as Dowton has emigrated, Mr. 
Farren is one of the best representatives of elderly gentlemen that 
we, at present, have upon the metropolitan boards ; but he is not, as 
he weakly and vainly boasts, “the only salmon in the market!” for 
Bartley and Strickland frequently divide the public approbation with 
him: though Farren’s Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle, stand un- 
rivalled, he cannot attempt (like Bartley) the giorious Jack Falstaff— 
Doctor Cantwell, Baillie Jarvie, &c. 

Mr. Farren, some years since, had the vanity to think that he could 
rival Kean in his great part of Shylock and (credat Judeus!) ac- 
tually attempted to perform it at Birmingham; when Bunn (oily and 
facetious Bunn, the then manager of the theatre, posted bills all over 
the town the next morning, offering “ a reward for the apprehension 
of a tall, thin, lanky-looking man,” (here followed a full description of 
Farren, in habit, torm, and feature,) “who last night committed a 
most barbarous murder upon a rich old Jew of the name of Shylock ! 
The murderer is supposed to have escaped from Birmingham in one 
of the early Liverpool coaches.” 

Facetious Bunn knew by which coach Farren was to take his early 
departure; and had one of these printed placards pasted on the hinder 
part of the vehicle. 

We leave the reader to judge of Farren’s astonishment when he 
alighted at the usual breakfasting inn, and read, “ horrid murder !” 
in large type, and an account of his last night’s onslaught upon Shak- 
speare, with a full description of his person and peculiarities! Far- 
ren’s keen appetite for breakfast immediately left him; he saw the 
joke, though he of course by no means relished it. Now, though 
Farren knew it to be a jest, yet that might not be the case with other 
more matter-of-fact readers who had now gathered round the coach, 
and seeing “a tall, thin, lanky gentleman,” completely answering the 
description of the supposed murderer of Shylock, might, vi e¢ armis, 
carry him back to Birmingham for examination, and vitiate his Liver- 
pool engagement. Ridicule is a good weapon with which to chastise 
vanity: though the placard caused much laughter, yet we think that 
this joke of the facetious manager Bunn was carried rather too far. But 
it had the desired effect ; it cured Mr. Farren of the ridiculous mania 
of becoming poor Kean’s rival, to the insult of common sense and the 
British public. 

Mr. Farren (as the motto we have given from the Farreniana will 
intimate) is perhaps the greatest egotist that we ever encountered, 
and we frankly confess that we have often been surprised that so 
clever an actor could be so weak aman. Ego!—Ego!—Ego !—from 
Dan to Beersheba! that is, from the Garrick Club to Brompton 
Square: for once, in that three miles’ walk with him, we heard nothing 
but, “I! myself!” or, “myself and Mrs. F——t!” or, “I and my 
brother Percy !”—till when we made our parting bow, to reach our 
own, little beyond, domicilt, the confirmed egotist believed that he 
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had thoroughly convinced us that he (W. F.) was the greatest actor 
that England ever had or ever can produce ! Secondly, that “ dear 
Harriet” was the impersonation of all that was pure in Diana * and, 
thirdly, that “ Brother Percy” ought to supersede Lord Melbourne 
as premier of England! We were too polite to undeceive him. 

The actions of public men are public property, and it is our duty, 
as impartial biographers, to record some circumstances that verity the 
poet's old song, 


“ Men were deceivers ever 
To one thing constant never! 


Yet who, for an instant, could suppose that the naughty Cyprian god- 
dess could ever have commanded 


** The blind bow-boy’s shaft,” 


to trouble Mr. F. in his decline of life. 
Byron hath written, and we opine with him, that 


“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction!” 


and what we are about to record will undoubtedly cause some sur- 
prise to the reader; but as the facts are known in every theatre, 
major and minor, as well as in every club-house, from Piccadilly to 
St. Paul's, they are, as we said, public property, and as such we tran- 
scribe them. 

We have before observed that Mr. W. Farren was married to a 
very handsome young lady, of good family, amiable manners, and 
most accomplished conversational powers. In Dublin they were 
esteemed as models of conjugal happiness; for nearly twenty years 
Mr. W. Farren had been noted and set down as the best husband in 
the theatrical profession—and so, in fact, he was. We have observed, 
that though an excellent actor, yet out of his profession he is perhaps 
one of the weakest men to be found in the-whole troupe of his bre- 
thren of the sock and buskin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Farren were universally esteemed, as models of con- 
nubial happiness; but an evil hour arrived, when it entered his wise 
head that he was childless, and therefore ought to be miserable. This 


happened sometime after Spurzheim and Gall had set England halt 


crazy on the subject of phrenology. Young Deville, of the Strand, 
was one of their chief apostles—he lectured on the subject—and also 
gave private advice and caput-al examinations to all who favoured him 
with a visit. Farren was seized with the mania, and obtained a ¢ée- 
a-téte with young Deville, who, as in duty bound, examined the out- 
side of the actor's cranium, and having done so, looked very grave and 
learned, then asked our hero, “ if he had a family.” 

* No,” cried W. F., “we have never had any children.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” nodded the phrenologist, “ for I perceive that 
the bump, or organ, as we call it, of philoprogenitiveness, though 
rising, is not yet fully developed, but you will soon sigh for the en- 
dearing name of father.” 

“ The devil I shall!” cried the astonished W. F. “No, no—I have 


rather a dislike to children, with their squalling little tongues, and 
unwiped noses.’ 
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“Ah! you're speaking of the past, sir,” replied Deville, who was 
an enthusiast in phrenology; “ our system was never yet known to 
err, and I am convinced will not do so in your case.” Then placing 
his finger on a particular part of the actor’s head, he continued, “ As 
this bump rises, so will your desire, to be a father, rise.” 

During this declaration Deville was pompous and positive—the 
actor was staggered and mystified. Now, whether there might be 
truth in the learned phrenological Theban’s assertion, and the philo- 
progenitive bump actually rose upon the outside of Mr. W. F.’s head, 
or that the weakness of the inside induced him to fancy it, we cannot 
decide, but this is certain, from that day our actor became a changed 
man ; frequently, when walking with his accomplished wife, from their 
domicile in Duchess Street, for a Portland Place airing, Mr. W. F. 
would stop the nurserv-maids, and pat the cheeks of the little rosy 
urchins in arms, and then turn to his astonished and amiable partner, 
and with a sigh exclaim, “ Ah, Mrs. F., Mrs. F.! why haven't we such 
a sweet cherub as that ?” 

A year or two passed thus, and he was not a father! his childless 
home became irksome to him—something was wanting—he even 
nursed the little kitten, and patted the head of the matron Tabby, 
luxuriating on the hearth-rug before his parlour fire ! animals that he 
had, in previous years, kicked out of his way with a “ d—n the cats.” 
Deville, proud of his scientific display on the head of so well-known a 
public character, related the circumstance of W. F.’s rising bump to 
that wicked wag, Abbot, the actor, and through him it soon be- 
came the prime jest of the Covent Garden green-room: all laughed— 
but there was one amongst the throng...... 


[Our respect for the privacy of domestic life will not permit us to 
give those results of Mr. Farren’s phrenological studies, which our 
correspondent has so wittily narrated. ] 


( To be continued.) 























AD MORTUAM! 


By R. Suetton Mackenzie, LL.D. 


Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade 
Death came with kindly care, 

‘The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there. 


CoLEeRIDGE. 


Lixe the golden light that dieth 
On the twilight breast of Even, 
Thy angel spirit flieth 
Back to its home in Heaven. 
As the streamlet onward glideth, 
To the ocean of its rest, 
So thou, to where resideth 
Each sinless one and blest. 


Though the sun of Hope declineth, 
Which brightly beamed for thee, 
The star of Memory shineth 
O’er sorrow’s troubled sea: 
We are sadly, sadly weeping 
In the home thy feet have trod, 
Yet we joy that thou art sleeping, 
In the mansion of thy God.* 


Though fancy now entwineth 
No garland round thy head, 
And the stricken spirit pineth 
O’er thy cold and narrow bed— 
Yet, ‘tis well that thou wert taken 
In the morning of thy years, 
That thy fawn-like eyes will waken 
Where there never can be tears+ 


Though our wounded hearts be swelling 
With a deep, deep grief for thee, 

In their gloom may yet be welling 
Joy's fountain fresh and free. 

Then will come a happy greeting, 
When life’s pilgrimage is o’er, 

The child and parents meeting, 
Where they never may part more ! 


Liverpool, October 1836. 


* “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.! 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


ReapinG Captain Basil Hall's work, “ Schloss Hainfeld,” I was par- 
ticularly struck with the information, that the venerable Countess 
Durgstall was the original Di Vernon of Scott, as I had been always 
led to consider, (having been very confidently told so,) that the late 
Lady C————y had furnished the immortal bard with his conception 
of the beautiful heroine of “ Rob Roy.’ This shows how much cau- 
tion we should observe, in yielding credence to the reports of the day, 
considerably more than one half of which deserve only the answer 
which the late Bishop of Llandaff gave to one of those gossips, who 
authenticated a long-winded tale, with the usual veracious stamp of 
“ They say.” “ They say!” echoed the good bishop; “ I despise they 
say.” Any one, however, who had seen Lady C————y in her days 
of youthful beauty, with those gay untameable spirits, frank manners, 
and that almost masculine independence, peculiar to her character, 
might have been well justified in believing the assertion, (other cir- 
cumstances taken into the account,) that she formed the model of 
Scott's heroine. I remember Lady C————y from my school-days. 
Many a pleasant holiday have I passed in her drawing-room at the 
Hot Wells. Her person was tall and finely formed, and she was a 
fearless and accomplished horsewoman: her eyes were dark and re- 
markably brilliant, with rich black hair, and teeth by far the most 
beautifully shaped and white I ever beheld. Indeed they invariably 
excited the admiration of all who conversed with her. Her maiden 
name, too, was Di Vernon; she was (equally like her namesake) a 
woman of strong sense, and biting wit; and what was still more re- 
markable, she had also a deformed lover. Now here was what, I sup- 
pose, would be called, in law, a strong case of circumstantial evi- 
dence: and assuming that Captain Hall's information respecting the 
countess was borne out by such satisfactory and specific proofs, as to 
his mind could leave no doubt upon the subject, we then see how lit- 
tle even a strong case of circumstantial evidence is to be relied upon: 
my own conclusion wouid be simply this—that my informant, put- 
ting these various coincidences together, had so satisfactorily settled 
the point in his own mind, that it had passed into a law with him, 
without sign or seal from any other authority. 

The early history of Lady C— y was romantic. When quite 
a girl, she had formed a strong attachment for a gentleman, whom Mr. 
Vernon, her eldest brother, a man of high family and good fortune, 
disapproved of. With the romantic ardor of a Juliet, she devoted her 
whole soul to the object of this her first love. A correspondence was 
still kept up between them: their union was secretly agreed upon ; 
and she was actually torn from her lover at the very altar, and con- 
veyed by her brother to England. Some years after I left school, I 
was threwn a good deal into her society. She was still, though verg- 





' Continued from vol. xvii. page 292. 
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ing on forty, very handsome ; and her wit and vivacity as inexhausti- 
ble as ever. Her bevy of lovers, even at that time, very much amused 
some, and excited the envy of others. I remember her going to the 
theatre, with four humble servants in her train,—not mere admirers, 
but all of them real claimants for the honour of her hand. There was 
a young baronet, a lawyer, and an officer in the guards, (a cousin of 
my own,) remarkable for his personal attractions; beside Dr. Nott, 
the elegant Oriental scholar, well known to the literary world as the 
translator of the “ Odes of Hafiz,” the “Persian Anacreon,” and 
which can hardly be more beautiful in the original, than the English 
dress in which the highly poetical and spirited translator has clothed 
them. But, alas! the faithful guardian of the fame of Hafiz was des- 
tined to lament, like his beloved poet, the coldness of his mistress ; 
and the handsome Di Vernon, by becoming Lady C———-y, blighted 
the love long cherished in his heart, and threw the dark shadow of dis- 
appointed hope over the life of an amiable man, who was devoted to 
her with all a poet’s fervor. Dr. Nott, I believe, was never married. 
He was esteemed a skilful physician, and was universally respected. 
He died about ten years ago, at the Hot Wells, 


** Where many a child of genius sleeps ; 
Aud many a wakeful eye 
O’er beauty’s marble tablet weeps, 
And sorrows silently : 

Where she, the lovely one of song, 
Who painted Psyche’s charms, 
With broken heart lay down, among 

Those sleepers in Death’s arms.” 


Dr. Crawford, who attended my family when at the Wells, gave me 
some interesting particulars of Mrs. Tighe in her last illness, of which 
he said the conduct of one unfeeling heart had been both the cause 
and aggravation. Bristol Hot Wells is sanctified, by the memory of 
many sons and daughters of song. The wonderful “ boy Poet,” 
Chatterton, was alone sufficient to render it classic ground. There 
too the still-breathing ashes of the ill-fated Savage repose, under the 
modest stone provided at the friendly-hearted jailor’s own cost. Ann 
Yearsly too, another of those rare aves, the unschooled children of 
immortality. She was literally nothing but a common milkwoman at 
Bristol, wandering from door to door with her yokes on her shoulders, 
and her large gypsey beaver-hat covering her head, after the pictur- 
esque fashion of the peasants of those parts. Yet what lady-poetess 
of the day, with all the advantages of education, all the stores of mind 
laid open to her, can produce anything more beautiful than Ann 
Yearsly’s poem on friendship ? It was fortunate for our milkwoman, 
that she had lived her day, before my Lord Brougham undertook to 
melt down all the native ore of the land, and coin it out again under 
one uniform standard, bearing the royal impress. Yes; Ann won the 
prize medal of fame, without knowing anything of blue stockings, be- 
yond those unmetaphorical ones which she wore upon her own legs: 
and just as little she understood, what our initiated draymen and 
costermongers now understand, by the “march of intellect,” having 
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had no spiritual revelations that the time was so near at hand, when 
there would not be a hut or a hovel, a hole or corner, left in 
the land, where Ignorance might hide his head. 

Alas! we shall have no more uneducated poets; the race, of which we 
have had some glorions specimens, is about to become extinct. We are 
now to be emancipated from the hands of nature ; and in working out 
that centralisation system, to which my Lord Brougham is so instinct- 
ively partial, we shall, no doubt, all arrive at last at a beautiful and pea- 
like uniformity. Whether this vast profusion of intellectual food may, 
in some degree, compensate, in the eyes of the poor, for that Spartan 
frugality, that wretched, that disgraceful economy with which their 
miserable pittance of bread is now doled out to them in the new union 
workhouses, I must leave it to time, the arbitrator of all things, to 
determine. Poor Byron! how it would have fretted his proud spirit, 
to see the canaille treading on the tender toes of his greatness !—he, 
whose cold, biting satire froze to death the warm heart of the “ Far- 
mer’s Boy,”—who would not let even the fine genius of Legh Hunt 
‘*come between the wind and his nobility,” while to those who ven- 
tured to exercise their pens against his own lordly muse, he says, 
“what should prevent me from making all your ribs gridirons for your 
hearts ?”*—how would he have endured to see this march of intellect, 
whose tri-colored cockade threatens total destruction to the aris- 
tocracy of genius, and the prescriptive rights of all the ancient uni- 
versities of the world ? 

I remember, when at the Hot Wells, dining in company with Lord 
A———., an Irish nobleman, whose virtues, more than his rank, 
entitled him to the respect and consideration of the world. His lord- 
ship was, at that period, living separate from his lady, a beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and for whom he still retained a strong affection. 
The tongue of scandal had been busy with her name; yet so fully 
was he convinced of his lady’s innocence, that he never took any 
measures to obtain a divorce, though evidence sufliciently conclusive 
in law, perhaps, would have insured it to him. The tale was strange 
enough for the pages of romance, and was narrated to me by a friend 
of his lordship, who formed one of the party. A gentleman, who was 
ona visit to Lord A————, in Ireland, conceived an improper and 
violent attachment for his lady. Like most, however, of those ser- 
pents that wound the bosom of domestic happiness, he was wily and 
cautious in the presence of the generous unsuspecting friend, under 
whose hospitable roof he sojourned, and to whose hearth and board 
he was made but too welcome. After some considerable time, he 
summoned sufficient courage to insult Lady A 's ears by an 
open avowal of his passion; and the conduct she displayed on the 
occasion having at once crushed his libertine hopes, he, with the feel- 
ings of a disappointed demon, determmed on revenge. Accordingly, 
one night, with the agency of an unfaithful and bribed domestic, he 
concealed himself in a closet in the chamber of Lady A ; and 
when he had convinced himself, like a second Iago, that his victim 
was in a deep sleep, stole from his hiding-place, and giving the signal 








* See Byron’s letter to Murray. 
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to his vile accomplice to fetch (as previously concerted) Lord A ‘ 
slipt quietly into the bed. In a few moments his lordship entered the 
chamber. The wild affright and agony of Lady A———— (roused 
out of her sleep) at the sight of her husband and the villain, B . 
together with the bitter aggravation that the scene was witnessed 
by nearly the whole household, may be easily imagined. The denoue- 
ment was lamentable. The noble pair were parted from that time, 
each really loving the other; the unhappy wife, torn from the side of 
that best friend and protector of woman, a kind husband, and the 
noble and equally unhappy partner of her life cut to the soul by the 
loss of her whom in his mind he believed, and with his tongue he 
openly declared, to have been faithful and irreproachable. But “ the 
world’s dread laugh,” to a man of real honour is no laughing matter ; 
nor is it fit that it should be so. The laws by which society can alone 
be held together justly enact, that a woman must not only be pure, 
but be able to set an undoubted seal to that bond, which will esta- 
blish her right and title to the high estate of virtue. 





Who, that has lived long in this world of change, does not feel a 
strong tide of emotions rush into his heart at the sound of that old 
familiar name, Christmas! Like touching the concealed spring in the 
miser’s casket, what treasures of gold and gems of rarest value dis- 
cover themselves! Home—our early home, friends—our /jirst friends, 
anticipations crowned with fruition, retrospection unaccompanied by 
regret, affections unchilled by the breathings of a cold world, and 
generosity unchecked by the voice of selfishness. But, as the good 
elders say, “ Christmas is not what it was,” even in my young days. 
"Tis true, it still wears the goodly livery of green its ancient prede- 
cessors wore, and lacks not the holly garland, with its glowing berries ; 
but the heart, the heart of old Christmas beats coldly under his green 
tunic, and his sear brow seems mocked now by its verdant chaplet. 
** Old times are changed:” hospitality, the guardian genius of the 
land, is well nigh fled from the lordly hall ; and charity, sweet charity, 
stript of her rights, brings now but rarely her wonted dole, to brighten 
the Christmas hearth of the toiling poor. In the general desuetude of 
the customs and manners of our ancestors, how many of the heart- 
warming and spirit-stirring enjoyments of Christmas have been swept 
away! The mince-pies indeed are not forgotten; and the careful 
housewife still sees the plum-pudding put early into the pot. Decent 
families go to church, and return to sit down to the feast spread for 
“ kith and kin.” Yet while the roast beef and the turkey smoke on 
the board, a cold refusal is given to the beggar at the door who asks 
for bread. Yes; this is how we now celebrate the birth-day of Him 
who gave us the bread of life. The nobility and gentry, who are not 
spending their Christmas on the coast, or on the Continent, now begin 
to entertain, at their country seats, “ select parties of fashionable 
friends,” (to use the phrase of the day,) who kindly help them to kill 
time and reflection. The gentlemen solace themselves on a wet day 
with billiards, reminiscences of the turf, and political tactics; while 
the ladies essay, on harp or piano, the last piece of music, or turn over 
the gilt and velvety leaves of those splendid bagatelles the Annuals, 
that, like early peas, forced by artificial heat, come chiefly recom- 
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mended by their dearness. As there is nothing new under the sun) 
even those yearly visitants of the literary hemisphere are, it seems, 
not new, any more than the almanacs. Nothing the worse for that! 
I heartily wish that some other old Christmas and New Year's customs 
would revive with them. In the Pepysian and other libraries are pre- 
served a great number of these sort of trifles, in black letter, under 
various quaint and affected titles: such as, “ A Crowne Garland of 
Goulden Roses, gathered out of England's Royal Garden by Richard 
Johnson, 1612"—* Cupid's Gift, set round with guilded Roses "— 
‘ The Goulden Garland of Mirth and Merriment ”—and multitudes 
of others. ‘ These sort of petty publications had anciently the name 
of Penny Merriments.” So we may call our Annuals of the present 
day by a similar name, (similar in kind but different in degree, ) Guinea 
Merriments. 

But to return. Christmas, though not enjoyed as it once was, is 
still a welcome guest to all: and though the goud citizens of London, 
and the families in its vicinity, furnish little indeed but their tables on 
that day, yet far in the country, we shall still find Christmas kept up 
in something like its ancient glee, and may yet hear the oft-told tale 
and merry song of other days; while we frequently catch a glimpse 
of old usages and venerable customs, not yet fallen into utter neglect. 
In the north of England, hospitality has still “ a local habitation,” as 
well as “a name” and memory, that with more of truth and reality 
than the fiction about buried saints, perfumes the grave of the dead 
parent, and clings to the footsteps of his living son. The north- 
country gentleman not infrequently seems to have an honest pride in 
being looked up to as of some use in his day ; and rides through the 
village that neighbours his mansion with a cordial and encouraging 
smile that gives a zest, in the estimation of the poor, to the more sub- 
stantial bounties which he distributes at this festive season. We all 
know how much the manner of giving may, and does, enhance the gift ; 
and I fear this gracious addition is often wanting to the flannel petti- 
coats and dufile cloaks, given by the great lady of the castle, whose 
face they never see, except in a passing glimpse, as she steps into her 
carriage, or as it drives swiftly along the road. 

It is to be feared, however, that the north will not long retain any 
very strong distinctive character in this respect. Many of the fine 
old family mansions of the ancient knights and esquires of the land 
are already converted into schools, or partially occupied by some 
tenant, whose farm-house is gone to decay; while others have past 
away from the families to which they formerly belonged. There are 
many fine specimens of the old English hall still remaining in the 
northern counties, and of proud baronial castles not a few. It was 
here that of old the haunch and the “ baron” smoked and the flagon 
foamed. It was here, that at this inclement but joyful season, the 
way-farer and the wanderer took his place at the festive board, a wel- 
come though uninvited guest. Here, while the storm howled without, 
the fagot blazed on the capacious hearth, and reflected back the light 
of a hundred smiling faces, while the jest and the song went round, 
and the old hall rang to the roof-tree. ‘These were glorious days for 
England ; but, alas!, the remaining traces of them seem gradually to 

Jan. 1837,—VvoL. XVII1.—NO. LXIX. H 
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recede from us, and to become the things of memory and of record. 
The noble family of the Nevilles is extinct ; but their two magnificent 
castles, of Raby and Brancepeth, still keep their memory green in the 
land. Nothing can be more grand and imposing than the great en- 
trance-hall at Raby. Its immense magnitude and cathedral-like 
height—the noble pillars down each of its sides—its two capacious 
fire-places and flight of broad steps leading to the state-rooms—seem 
well to accord with the exterior grandeur of the castle, as you approach 
it through the park. It may suffice, to convey an idea of the dimen- 
sions of this hall, to state, that a coach and six can be driven through 
it without any inconvenience: and when I saw Raby, I was informed 
that the Duke of Sussex, who had been recently on a visit there, did 
thus enter within its ancient baronial walls. 

Although Raby Castle is shown to strangers, it is not what is pro- 
perly termed a show-place. There are none of those relics of an- 
tiquity, or curious accumulations of past ages, which in many old go- 
thic structures attract the curiosity of visitors ; and there~is no col- 
lection of paintings or other works of art, to make up for this defi- 
ciency. The Duke of Cleveland has been chiefly distinguished, 
through a long life, by his predilection for the chase and the turf. 
He has likewise the reputation of being a good landlord. A rather 
ludicrous anecdote was told me by an old gentleman, of a former 
Duke of Cleveland, who, it seems, like the present, was partial to 
field sports, but perhaps without the same apology,—of excelling in 
them. His grace having been one day left behind in the chase, as- 
cended a hay-rick to reconnoitre, and to ascertain, if possible, which 
way the hunters were gone. The farmer's wife, happening to spy the 
duke on this conspicuous point of elevation, and not knowing who he 
was, snatched up a hay-fork in great wrath, and ordered him to come 
down. His grace, rather disliking the aspect of things, cried out with 
the quickness of manner peculiar to him, and pronouncing his title 
something after the French fashion,—“ I’m the Duc, I'm the Duc 
of Cleveland!” “ Be thee duck or be thee drake, I'll pull thee down,” 
said the enraged dame; and as she accompanied her words with a 
menacing flourish of her hay-fork, his grace descended, much less 
gracefully than quickly, and at once made good his retreat. The 
duke, it is also said, was very fond of shooting, but a very in- 
different shot. He always went attended by his gamekeeper ; and 
when the birds rose they both fired together. When anything came 
down, the duke inquired, “ Who shot that, Thomas?” and Thomas's 
invariable answer was, “ Your grace, to be sure.” 

Those apartments at Raby Castle, which are shown to strangers, 
are not many in number. They are spacious and handsome ; but 
perhaps they hardly realise the anticipations which are formed, from 
the vast and magnificent exterior as you approach the building. The 
“ Baron's Hall,” however, is a splendid room, and of the noblest di- 
mensions. It seems worthy to have been the rendezvous of the knights 
and barons of old, who once assembled within its walls. “How many 
merry Christmasses those ancient walls have witnessed ! and on how 
many occasions of marriages, and christenings, and other family festi- 
vities, the lofty roof has echoed to the mirth and the music of by-gone 
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times! The floor of this hall was raised several feet some years ago, 
for the purpose of giving elevation to the rooms below ; and yet it ap- 
pears hardly to be in the least “ curtailed of its fair proportions,” 
trom the noble altitude at which the roof was originally placed. The 
great objection to this alteration was, and is, that an abrupt turning 
of some rather narrow steps, from the landing of the great staircase, 
now gives access to the “ Baron’s Hall.” The kitchen, though not ge- 
nerally shown, is a curiosity in its way; and, from the extraordinary 
capaciousness of its immense fireplace and chimney, was well calcu- 
lated to furnish the needful appliances of the substantial kind, to the 
mirth and festivity in the hall above. Doubtless the cellars were so 
constructed, as to contribute their full share to the same laudable end. 
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( To be continued.) 


TO —— — 


WHEN we two meet 
In secret alone, 
To feel two hearts beat 
With the pulse but of one— 
Sweet are thy whispered words, 
Sweeter thy kiss— 
Sure heaven no joy affords 
Like unto this. 


When we two part 
In sorrow to flee, 
And bitter tears start 
From thee and from me- 
Sad are thine accents then, 
Sadder thy kiss— 
Surely no grief can pain 
Like unto this. 


Should Fate or should foes 
Part us for ever, 
And we two be doom’d, Rose, 
To meet again never— 
Should the smiles that can move so 
My heart to its core, 
And the eyes that I love so 
Beam on me no more— 


Should my arms again never 
Circle round thee, 

And thy voice for ever 
Be silent to me— 

Tell me, Rose,—tell me, Rose,— 
What should we do, 

Should Fate or should foes 
Sever us two? 


c. J. 
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“ You observe,” said Charles’s companion, “ that Spanish cavalier 
with the beautiful leg, and proud carriage of the head ?” 

« A handsome young fellow that,” replied Charles. 

“That handsome young fellow,” returned his companion, “ is 2 
woman.” 

‘“ A woman! and in a man’s garb?” 

“ Something of the old leaven of natural wantonness and theatrical 
necessity. That woman was formerly a third-rate actress. She be- 
came a kept woman, and at once became the rage. 


‘Who plays to-night the Roman's spotless child ? 
Hah! you understand! 


But I forgot; my egregious satire remains, and is likely to remain, 
confined to the most illegible scrawl that ever defied decyphering. 
Retournons done a nos moutons. From playing pert Wwaiting-maids 


and walking ladies, our pretty cavalier started at once, by dint of 
infamy, into the very highest rank in her profession; and I myselt 


once saw her play Virginia, when sa grossesse was as evident as the 
spleen of an old maid, or the greed of a brawling patriot. In the 
usual course of such /iaisons she and her keeper quarrelled ; and her 
handsome face and inimitable leer next captivated a youngster, whose 
respectable father had left him a large fortune, though by some acci- 
dent he had left him wholly unprovided with brains. The youth was 
duly enamoured ; but the lady had grown virtuous, look you ; and matri- 


mony was the very lowest price she would hear of. That exchange of 


small talk and perfumed billets, which is called courtship, ensued, and 
our opulent inamorato made the fortune of three several jewellers in 
purchasing cadeaux tor his beloved. What will you have? The 
booby beggared himself at play; and the lady gave her hand to an 
elderly coxcomb, whom nature intended for a tailor, and whom acci- 
dent has made a lord.” 

* A common tale,” said Charles, “ of libertinism, folly, and vena- 
lity.” 

“ Why, I should say so too, and scarcely blame the wench for pre- 
ferring a rich and noble old fool to a poor and plebeian young one ; 
but there was something so singularly heartless about her subsequent 
conduct, that I cannot think of it without loathing. The fool whom 
she had jilted had proved the sincerity of his passion, not only by the 
gorgeous presents he had made her, but also by his repeated and 
earnest offers of marriage: and yet, when his folly had reduced him 
to literal ruin and a gaol, and he was so far stung by poverty and its 
concomitant low association, as to solicit the return of the splendid pre- 
sents which she had obtained from him on false pretences—for it Is 
quite clear she never cared a pin for him—this heartless and unspeak- 


' Continued from vol. xvii. p. 448, 
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ably mean animal sent him a cool, brief, lawyer-like letter, declining 
to hold any further communication with him, and positively refusing 
to restore a single article: and this while she revelled in the luxuries 
of a noble mansion, and he grovelled in the squalidness and misery 
of a common gaol.’ 

“ But her husband? Surely he 

“ Cultivated his beastly mustachios, and designed waistcoats.” 

A precious pair! And the jilted one—what became of him ?” 

“ He died soon after he had made the application of which I have 
spoken.” 

“* Poor wretch! Died, in all probability, of a broken heart ; and 
cursing her with his last words.” 

* Humph! The coroner's jury said otherwise: instead of a broken 
heart, he died of — e gin 








a far more common roe eR 
his last words, if accurately reported by two fellow. -prisoners and ; 
turnkey, were— Capital stuff, by all that’s luc ‘ky! 

“ But how happens it that such a woman is received in society ?” 

“That is a question which you must be good enough to put to 
the many-headed beast itself; and you can ask, at the same time, 
why we hang up like a dog the low ruffian who cuts ove throat, and 
illuminate our streets and spread our banquets for the ‘fine, gay, 
bold-faced villains,’ who hire themselves to do the butchery of 
despots, and call their filthy ardour for slaughter by the names of 
courage, heroism, glory, and the like. Supposing that a hoary wretch, 
while seated at w raseail, surrounded by all the splendour that wealth 
can create, had coldly, and with a lurid grin upon his Simian features, 
given orders to butcher his own people ; and supposing that his own 
people not only objected to his amiable amusements, but even went 
so far as to measure their peasant strength with the plumed and 
steel-clad chivalry of his hirelings, put those hirelings utterly to the 

rout, and then, disdaining to shed the tyrant’s blood, sternly banished 
him from the land his misrule had defiled with native blood ; sup- 
posing all these things to occur, what think you society would do? 
Why, if the bated and beaten tyrant were to come /ere, we should 
receive him on our coast with a royal salute of ordnance; we should 
assign him a residence in which to plot future bloodshed ; we should 
mount a guard of honour at his door; and, in all human probability, 
some great writer among us would so far forget his natural justice, 
and the real vocation of the writer who is worthy to wield a pen, as 
to issue a whining and canting entreaty to ‘a brave people’ not to 
degrade its character by insulting ‘the misfortunes of fallen great- 
ness!’ Having so much tolerance for * Jreign rascality, it were strange 
indeed if we could not ke ‘ep our indigenous baseness in countenance 
in the persons of handsome women and wealthy men. As for poor 
villany, and ill-dressed and ill-looking libertinism, the most moral and 
sensible people upon the face of the earth can scarcely be expected 
to spare them !” 

A little, lively personage now “caught the speaker’s eye; and 
Charles, who observed the direction in which his companion gazed, 
inquired, “ Is that, too, an illustrious cockney 7” 

“* From Cockaigne last came he,” was the reply. “ IT would say 
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that he came straight thence to assist at this elaborate tom-foolery ; 
but the man’s legs would at once contradict my assertion. Strange! 
Not a human creature can we meet whose heart has not its hidden 
grief! Scarcely a man can we meet who owes not his grief to that 
fairy, fascinating, and false animal—a woman !” 

“ Ah! then he at whom we looked just now, has to complain of 
the sex ?” 

«“ Yes; even that little animal, with the smallest possible portion 
of soul, and a body like the letter S in‘a bad hand-writing ; even that 
skipping, odd, rhyming, and—God help his booksellers !—rhyme-pub- 
lishing little body, has to complain of the sex.” 

“ As how?” inquired Charles. 

‘‘ Not precisely in the way you would suppose; he has not been 
crossed in love, for he prudently made his first advances to a lady of 
acertain age. His lady has never played him false, for she is a 
very paragon of virtue, besides being as ugly as sin, and as old as the 
Catholic question; and yet that woman, his first love, his devoted 
wife, has caused him a grief which ‘ passeth show,’ and passeth all 
remedy into the bargain. He had bowed, and wriggled, and scrib- 
bled himself into the—secretaryship. In this situation he frequently 
came into contact with a certain lord, whose crave for flattery is so 
great, that it literally causes him to give half-a-guinea instead of six- 
pence to the man who sweeps the crossing in Piccadilly, that he may 
have the luxury of hearing the fellow say, ‘ That's a varmint swell 
now; one what's got a long purse and a large heart.’ My lord's 
besetting foible is well known, and our little secretary, who is not 
without shrewdness after his fashion, made a dead set at the noble 
blockhead. Elaborate dedications, and, when in the noble lord's 
presence, a perpetual motion of the odd little body, such as a man- 
darin of the highest button would give one of his ears to be able to 
imitate, did the secretary's business to his heart’s content. A place 
of great trust and still greater emolument was provided for him ; he 
vacated his secretaryship, and only a mere official form was wanting 
to his felicity. You will easily believe that he was profuse in his ac- 
knowledgments. These were so agreeable to our noble lord, that in 
order to enjoy them in perfection, he actually invited himself to a 
family dinner with the ex-secretary. For some time all went well 
with the dinner-party. My lord uses the sesquipedalian words of 
Johnson in the laconic sentences of Tacitus; pride making him wish 
to speak grandly while it prohibits him trom bestowing too much of 
his wisdom at once. Fancy such a man letting off the venerable 
squibs and crackers of “ Joe Miller,” and “The Wit’s Vade Mecum!” 
The secretary and his wife, however, had fortitude to endure the ope- 
ration not only without complaint, but even with an extremely well 
simulated delight. All went well, even up to the very moment when, 
to their inexpressible delight, the great man rose to bid farewell to 
his pun-wearied entertainers.” - 

“ Ah!” said Charles, as his companion paused, “I think I can 
guess the end of the affair. The lady unfortunately named the au- 
thority of one of his lordship's original scintillations 7” 

* Worse! infinitely worse! His lordship has a fancy for being 
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thought hirsute in aspect: if you sat in the same box with him at 
the theatre for ten minutes, I’d wager a score of guineas he'd ask 
you to guess his age.” 

‘ The lady was asked to guess ?” 

“U nfortunately for both herself and her spouse, she was. His 
lordship is sixty- -five, and the unhappy woman, doing violent wrong 
to her conscience, for he looks even older than he is, guessed him to 
be sixty. His lordship took his departure, looking as black as the 
thing which the secretary calls his coat, and from that hour to the 
present the ex-secretary has luxuriated upon a retiring pension of 
three hundred a-year; the appointment intended for him having long 
since been bestowed upon a gentleman who has not the folly to sup- 
pose his lordship above five-and-forty years of age.” 

“ What great events from little causes spring!” said Charles ; 
‘but surely you can find some more diverting cockney than that to 
amuse me withal? Else will I not bear witness, true or f; alse, against 
a single soul of my neighbours !” 

“There is but one more,” was the reply, “ who is remarkable for 
anything; and, to my taste, he is even less amusing than the frail 
peeress or the ex-secretary. But ‘ wilful will to it,’ so if you find his 
portrait more lengthy than amusing, thank yourself for the infliction. 
You see that long, lathy, great-boyish looking man, who is flirting so 
furiously with the plump nun yonder? He is a captain, gallant, of 
course, calls himself a sporting man, is called a liberal, and was lately 
entitled to frank letters. He is married to a lady of title, possesses 
a large fortune, and has a literally enormous fortune yet to come to 
him. He is young and healthy ; he has, in fact, all means and ap- 
pliances to be useful to society at large, and to the order to which he 
belongs in especial, had he but a heart and a head a whit less worth- 
less than those which he possesses. How blind the world is! This 
man is well received everywhere ; yet he is selfish, prodigal in bad 
pursuits, and penurious in all others; a black- leg in heart, yet the 
mere and constant dupe of his shrewder associates ; a hypocrite in 
public life, and a tyrant in his own house; possessed of full and 
free access to all the depositories of knowledge, yet as ignorant 
and as undesirous of enlightenment as one of his own  stable- 
boys. During the entire time that he legislated, he never added a 
word to a debate, or gave an hour to a committee, but reeled from his 
gaming associates to vote he knew not for what, and he could scarcely 
see with whom. But then he always gave a /iberal vote! In that 
respect he certainly obeyed his wealthy and elderly uncle with exem- 
plary implicitness, as he would, if that wealthy gentlem: in had desired 
him to vote the Lord Mayor the head of the church militant here on 
earth, or the Duchess of * * * qualified to ride feather weight. 
Pity that our liberal senator should be receiving half-pay for having 
spent a summer in Ireland and a winter in Madeira; pity that he, 
while voting against ‘ voting away the people’s money,’ and all that, 
should be a pensioner hinnnolé, and allow his own brothe ‘r, and his 
noble wife’s four noble brothers, to hold sinecure places, and at the 
same time receive unearned and unmerited pensions ! I think I named 
that the captain sports 2? Ah, he does sport, and to some purpose, 
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too; for he has got the sobriquet of ‘the great girl;’ as irrevocably 
appropriated to him as any one of his three Christian names. He buys 
horses which no one but himself would deem fit for aught but hounds’ 
meat, and bets heavily upon them and sundry other nags, which every 
one but himself is quite certain will be indubitably ‘ tailed off” In 
this respect he is the source of fortune; yea, he is a perfect mimiature 
El Dorado to his high-born brothers-in-law. They are certainly most 
affectionate young men! They have ushered him into the entire 
round of the playing coteries ; they purchase horses for him, sell him 
their own, and have his name in their betting-books from January to 
Christmas. On his sideboard he has to this day a cup worth, at least, 
twenty guineas, which was won for him by a horse which the eldest 
of his brothers-in-law very fraternally and disinterestedly sold to him 
for the very inadequate price of two hundred guineas. It is true, 
that in the very same race which conferred this high honour upon 
him and his horse, he had six other horses which, as the cockney 
jockeys phrase it, ‘ were not nowhere at all.’ But then there must 
be some losers, and more than one horse could not win the single 
prize for even this enfant gaté of fortune. His coach-horses come 
from the same stables as his racers, and though he pays higher prices 
than the Prince of * * *, he is eternally amazed by the unpleasant 
performances, and eternally, but quite unconsciously, ridiculed on 
account of the oufré aspect of his expensive stud. On one occasion 
he backed a bay gelding sold to him by the youngest of his brothers- 
in-law, for even a boy can cheat him, though he himself would fain 
be a cheater of men, for five hundred pounds against the winner of 
half a score of plates. The day before that named for the match—a 
steeple chase—his redoubtable nag broke down with him in attempt- 
ing the difficult and perilous operation of leaping a four-feet rail in 
Ilyde Park! The quadruped was so much injured as to render it a 
matter of necessity to shoot him on the spot, and the biped was re- 
moved with a dislocated wrist and haif a dozen serious contusions, to 
spend a fortnight in his bed, and a month in his dressing-room. Of 
course, I need not add that the match thus untowardly interrupted 
was P. P.; that had been duly cared for by our sporting friend's 





friends. 


“On another occasion, this inimitable judge of horse-flesh was 
compelled to pass half a night in his chariot on Finchley Common, 
through the foundering of a pair of showy sugar-fed cattle, which he 
had purchased ‘a dead bargain,’ at the moderate price of two hun- 
dred pounds. This almost had the effect of driving him from the 
‘ sporting world’ altogether; for even he thought it extremely strange 
that cattle so expensive should be knocked up ina fortnight. Moreover, 
his non-arrival at his uncle's hospitable seat, whither he was wending, 
at the appointed time, being duly explained by a recital of the an- 
noying break down of the horses, the shrewd country gentleman ter- 
minated his remarks on the occurrence with, ‘Hark’ee, Charles, 
my lad, if you like to let those rakehelly * * * * * swindle you 
out of your own fortune, | don't see how I'm to prevent it; but de- 
pend upon it, if you do so, you shall never touch a tester of mine !’ 

The threat had its due etlect; all the more readily, perhaps, be- 
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cause some hints of an intended opposition to the uncle's re-election 
for the shire had greatly irritated the temper, and injured the health 
of that excellent landlord, master, neighbour, and friend, but mest 
pig-headed and ignorant politician. Of the sporting and senatorial 
capacity of the captain, | have probably said enough: it only remains 
to speak of his selfishness. Though he is to the last degree profuse 
in the pursuit for which dame Nature has denied him the requisite 
brains, though she has giv en him even more than the necessary cold- 
ness of heart and rapacity of desire, his stinginess in all other respects 
is absolutely wonderful. His wine is purchased by the dozen, and 
kept under his own key, which is duly delivered up to him by his 
butler, after the rare extravagance of giving a dinner. From the 
nursery to the kitchen all his servants are at board wages, calculated 
at the minimum rate at which death by starvation can be averted, 
Six days out of the seven this “ meanest of the mean “ dines out; and 
when I went into soc iety more than I do now, I have often heard my 
fair friends say, “ Oh, never mind sending a card to Captain and Lady 
Y. Z., they are sure to come, upon the strength of old acquaintance 
and general invitation!” And this, too, while the captain is lavishing 
annual thousands upon a sport which he does not enjoy, and knaveries 
which he does not even understand. Very shortly after his marriage 
with a lady of one of the first families of the kingdom, and when her 

situation was one well calculated to make a young husband even un- 
reasonable in excess of tenderness and indulgence, his lady, leaning 
on his arm, strolled into the shop of a celebrated florist and fruiterer 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Some early and singularly fine 
asparagus fixed her attention, and she inquired the price of it. The 
fruiterer very truly replied, that it was exceedingly cheap at two 
guineas the hundred. ‘The ‘apt ain on hearing this reply, sharply said, 

‘Too dear to be thought of,’ and rather dragged than led his lady 
from the shop.’ 

“ The fellow’s an absolute brute!” remarked Charles. 

‘Ay!” returned his companion, “and yet his brutality is scarcely 
so loathsome to me as his utter stupidity and selfishness: for, mark, 
while thus furiously parsimonious to his high-born lady, he was so far 
from putting any excessive or painful restraint upon his own small 
pleasures, that within a month from that very day he paid in bills and 
hard cash considerably above five thousand ‘pounds for bets laid and 
lost upon the paltriest cattle that ever shambled over green sward. 
Such is one of the men whom we meet in society, while we look with 
scorn and loathing on a thousandth part of the same baseness and 
proneness to crime if they have not wealth to gild the base withal, 
and fashion to atone for their perfect readiness to commit a multitude 
of sins, to procure the means of gratifying their real or imaginary 
wants |” 

“ Really,” said Charles, “ I almost wish that man had not come 
across us. Such a character seems to be perfectly pestiferous ; mere 
contact with the depository of such unmitigated baseness seems to 
degrade and pollute oneself, and merely to know that there is such 
excessive and systematic vileness coupled with such m: irvellous stu- 
pidity, seems to almost necessitate one’s own participation in it.’ 
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“ [ understand what you mean; though in good truth you have not 
expressed yourself at all too clearly. In fact—forgive my freedom— 
you are ‘no orator, as Brutus is.’ What you mean, however, is, that 
thoroughly to believe in such baseness requires a something ot kindred 
spirit, just as it is impossible fully to appreciate certain of the sub- 
limest soarings of the poets, without having, if not the poet's power, 
yet much of the poet’s temperament.” 

“ That certainly was in my mind,” replied Charles, “ but it was not 
that which I intended to convey. I simply meant, that the mere 
knowledge of the existence of such baseness seems to have an evil 
effect upon the heart of him who hears it described with anything 
like minuteness.” 

« You are not then of the poet's opinion, that 


‘ Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ? 


‘No more than I am that we can touch pitch and be undefiled ; 
or that there is a syllable of truth in the other poet's assertion, that 


‘ Time was ere England’s misery began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.’ 


“You are quite right. The poets are very pretty fellows in their 
way ; but they are little to be depended upon in most points of mora- 
lity, and still less in political economy. Fancy our blessed land, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, to find itself some fine morning with 
four men and their families to every acre! Even the ‘most enlightened 
people in the world’ would be deucedly puzzled to breakfast them- 
selves—to say nothing of the half-naked and pitiably strong appetite- 
ed fellows contemplated by the poet. But, come, you have proved 
yourself that rara aris in terra, a good listener; talk scandal only 
half as well as you listen to it, and I shall scarcely regret having come 
to this place of little ease. But first, ay, even before you say a 
word upon the richest bore you mean to select for my edification, tell 
me if you can distinguish among these masquerading neighbours of 
yours a certain small ‘squire, named 2 

“Ha, ha, hal if your name's not Charles Smith, my name's not 
George Elford,” shouted that hilarious person, smartly slapping Charles 
on the shoulder. “Eh! Charles, didn’t think to see me here, I'll 
warrant youl Got to your place an hourago. Marianne plaved sly- 
boots, so told her I would find you out, be dressed in what you might 
—and I have been as good as my word. Ecod! I think I look as 
like Harry the Eighth, as you look like a friar ! eh ?—ha, ha !” 

Charles replied with suitable smartness to the banter of his excel- 
lent relative, who certainly looked the royal polygamist and wife- 
killer to admiration—as far as bulk went. He then turned round to 
introduce him to his late companion; but that valuable and satire- 
loving gentleman was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Sorry for it, too,” thought Charles, “but I suppose that’s one of 
the many agrémens of a masked ball in the country; not above one 
rational companion in the room, and he lost in the crowd.” 
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Leaving Charles to wend his way home with his jocund relative, 
who soon grew weary of the heat and noise of the party, we must 
follow for a few moments the stranger who had been Charles's cice- 
rone among the curiosities imported from London by Mrs. General 
Melville. 

On hearing the boisterous salutation of Mr. George Elford, the 
person in question made his way towards the door, and speedily 
reached the lawn. Crossing this with a rapid but measured step, he 
paused for an instant beside a clump of evergreens; took off his 
mask and sombrero, and threw them far within the shade of the 
shrubs; donned a travelling cap, which he drew from beneath his 
cloak, and hastened towards the village, at the sole hostelry of which 
he reclaimed his horse, mounted, and galloped towards London. 

As he rode, he literally “thought aloud:” and we shall take the 
liberty to lay his self-communings before our readers. 

«“ A devilish good joke this is!” said he; “ only if one were to put 
it ina romance, half the critics would censure it as improbable. Le 
vrai NEST pas towours le vraisemblable! The very man I the most 
desired to get speech of, to be my patient auditor for a good “ hour 
by Shrewsbury clock ;” and I to be on the very point of asking him 
to point me out himself! Capital i faith! So this, then, is the male 
lady Bountiful who traverses me. This is the worthy who prates like 
a parson, and gives money like a fool, as he is, to keep a certain set 
of peasants from getting hung, shot, or transported. Admire his 
benevolence, and so forth, I suppose I must; but may I be as stupid 
as himself if I wish to imitate it. He is surely—surely doomed. To 
cross me thus doubly—not only to play the marplot where I wished 
hunger to do the work upon the peasant knaves, whom only hunger 
could rouse to what, in truth, I now care little about; for I can now 
serve my own turn without caring what fools are out or what knaves 
are in; not only to cross me there, but also to—‘ but that way mad- 
ness lies.’ ” 

And as he spoke, he dashed his spurs to the very rowels into his 
fleet horse, and galloped at arate which might fairly enough have 
heen taken for an indication of madness on the part of horse, or 
rider, or both. 

Perhaps we shall best explain his allusions to the ‘ lady boun- 
tiful ” propensities of Charles, by going back a few weeks in the order 
of our narrative; leaving our furious rider to gallop and exclaim, 
tout seul; or, as a long-defunct royal duke once expressed the same 
thing, “ with nobody with him but himself.” 

The time of which we write was one of great and violent political 
agitation. The poor accused the rich of heartless selfishness and 
oppression; while the rich accused the poor of unreasonable impa- 
tience and unjustifiable violence. As is commonly the case in all 
criminations and recriminations, there was a great deal of truth and 
a great deal of falsehood on both sides. 

Then, as now, much of the distress of the poor was self-caused. 
Many of their demands were unreasonable, and many of their own or 
their leaders’ complaints were false in fact, and preposterously violent 
in language ; and then, as now, the aristocracy was abused and exe- 
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crated in the mass, though many, if not all the members, of it were 
active and liberal in relieving the wants of those who were calum- 
niating them. But though individually the aristocracy, with but few 
exceptions, and 


« Where is the palace so fair, 
a . . . . . ”” 
Whereinto foul things sometimes intrude not ? 


were prompt to relieve individual want, there was just at that parti- 
cular time but too much truth in the accusation brought against it, 
of causing in the mass much of the distress which it relieved in 
detail. 

On the other hand, the loudest in complaining of the evil tendency 
of the state measures of that period, were precisely those persons 
whose vices and follies would have rendered the very wisest and most 
benevolent measures of comparatively small effect in producing general 
prosperity and general happiness. 

We must here, as on a former occasion, remind our readers that 
the state of things of which we speak existed a long time ago. All 
parties in the state are wise now! And yet even now it may not be 
amiss to remark, that in a country where life and liberty are pro- 
tected against the will of despot anger, and where property—even 
admitting that our taxation is neither light ner judiciously impésed— 
is protected against despot avarice—individuals have much more, and 
government much less, to do with the general prosperity or adversity 
than those who eat and drink by declaiming against state measures— 
but never honestly tell their readers how much the people oppress 
themselves by sundry vices and divers follies--would be at all de- 
lighted that the said people should comprehend. 

Thus much we have ventured to say in all honesty of well-wishing 
to all ranks and conditions of our compatriots; but we will now give 
politics a wide berth, and return to our proper affair of tale-telling. 

In the neighbourhood of Stock the distress of the times had pressed 
upon the poor with a comparatively lenient hand during the earlier 
part of an extremely inclement winter ; and the at once humane and 
politic conduct of the wealthier residents thereabouts, had prevented 
poverty from sinking to that extremity which produces, and to igno- 
rant minds seems to justify, desperation. . 

The at once natural and happy consequence was, that while other 
villages and towns not far distant from Stock were in a state not far 
from actual insurrection, the poor of that village were peaceable and 
contented, and their wealthier neighbours secure and tranquil. 

Truly as forcibly has one of the ablest writers of the present cen- 
tury * described the superiority, in opportunity to obtain the love of 
his inferiors, of the country gentleman, to the resident in large towns. 
And even Charles, though his fortune was very far from plethoric, 
was a proof of the truth which the accomplished author alluded to 
has so eloquently enforced. Charles’s means were comparatively 
small, it is true; but his judicious employment of them, his unwearied 
activity, and, above all, the obvious sincerity of his sympathy, and 


* The Author of * England and the English.” 
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genuineness of his benevolence, speedily won him the respect and 
eratitude of hie poorer neighbours ; and from his own village his 
name and character were borne to many of the surrounding ones. 

In one of these latter there was a knot of asinine and self-sufficient 
boobies of a kind too common in all times and in all countries; fel- 
lows, namely, who added the stupidity of the ass to the wilfulness of 
the mule, were as tricksy and restless as small apes, but not half so 
amusing; and who, as if in sheer despair of being sufficiently mis- 
chievous i in their individual capacity, had formed themselves into a 
society for regulating the affairs of their parish. 

But for the mischief the worthies of this stamp contrive to perpe- 
trate, their inconsistency would be infinitely ludicrous. Is one of 
them a farmer? He would see the foe upon the coast, the pope 
in Lambeth palace, and the devil upon the throne, rather than he 
would have sixpence an acre added to his taxes, or a farthing in 
twenty pounds added to his tithes. Is the meddling body a trades- 
man? Though war should desolate the continent and beggar his 
own land, if’ the effect of that war be to add a penny per hundred 
weight to any of the adulterated rubbish of which he luckily happens 
to have a large stock, he would pray—if he did not happen to have 
forgotten how to pray—for a perpetuity of slaughter and fire to 
foreigners, bankruptcy and beggary to his compatriots, and seven- 
penny instead of sixpenny profits to himself, his corpulent wife, and 
his bandy-legged brats. But if the inferiors—inferior as to property 
I mean—if these people wax dissatisfied, who, O God, who of all thy 
fierce, proud, stony-hearted, and most ignorant and ingrate creatures, 
are more wrathful or more merciless than these petty despots, who, 
in their paltry greed for the gain they have neither sense nor spirit 
to enjoy, scowl askance on all who are above them, and trample with 
a fiend’s malignity on all who are beneath them ! 

One of the most sweeping laws ever enacted since the reign of the 
eighth Harry, has altered the whole system of our provision for the 
poor ; and it would, therefore, not be worth while to inquire whether 
the loquacious gentry, who so loudly complained of the old poor law, 
ever took the trouble to ascertain how much of the immense sums 
levied under the name of poor-rates was properly and improperly de- 
voted to the actual use of paupers ; how much was applied to pur- 
poses of quite a different nature, though perfectly legitimate and in- 
disputably useful in themselves, and which must now ‘be provided for 
under their own proper names; and how much was embezzled by 
various functionaries in the various shapes of malt, meal, and hard 
cash. 

To inquire about this would be now of no avail; the alteration is 
made, and so made as to render the expense of the pauper part of 
the population light enough, in all conscience, except in the articles 
of commissioners, coroners’ inquests, coffins, and burial fees 

But at the time of which I speak, the poverty which resulted from 
neither crime nor idleness was accounted no sin; and it was not 
thought necessary towards preserving the independence of the pea- 
sant to expend two shillings in supporting him in the confinement and 
discomfort of the workhouse, rather than aid him with one shilling in 
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the privacy and time-hallowed comfort of his humble but precious 
home. 

The little self-constituted junto, to which we have alluded as taking 
upon itself the dictation in the affairs of its parish, learned with equal 
indignation and alarm that in an adjoining hamlet some desperate vil- 
lain had resorted to the truly, and under any conceivable circum- 
stances, hateful, and dastardly, and devilish crime of arson. Some 
of the inhabitants of the parish in which our junto was lord paramount 
had aided, at the expense of severe bodily injury, in extinguishing 
the flames. But our junto were all for ‘ vigorous measures ;’ and, lest 
their own hitherto peaceable, and, on the occasion of the fire, active, 
and honourably useful parishioners should imitate their villanous 
neighbours, they wisely and benevolently stopped all parochial allow- 
ance. 

The consequence was an alarming riot ; and it was on this occasion 
that Charles, whose good offices in his own village had obtained him 
a very enviable reputation and influence far around it, exerted himself 
so wisely, alternately with the rulers and the ruled, counselling the 
ignorant, reproving the froward, aiding the really and excessively dis- 
tressed, and conciliating all, that he restored peace to the little com- 
munity, and defeated the designs of those who hoped to see perpe- 
tuated animosity and increased violence, and who entertained this 
demoniac hope in the mere wantonness of party spirit, or from the 
still baser motive—hope of personal advantage. 

That Charles had very completely baflled the hopes and very deeply 
excited the hate of, at least, one person by the conduct which had 
both deserved and gained the love and confidence of others, and by 
which he had earned that self-approval which is so much dearer and 
more important than fame, however extended, and than public applause, 
however sincere and vehement, the soliloquy of his companion at the 
masked ball has already informed our readers. To the prior and sub- 
sequent doings of the worthy gentlemen in question we must now 
turn our attention, leaving Charles for a time to pursue the even 
tenor of his useful and happy, though unostentatious way of life, un- 
espied upon and unchronicled. 


( To be continued.) 











We offer the following poems for the judgment of our readers. We as- 
sure them that they are truly and solely the production of an artisan in 
the very humblest walks of humble life. We shall only remark upon 
them, that they seem dictated by an unquenchable, inexpressible enthu- 
siasm for the true, and the beautiful, which, considered rightly, will be 
always found to be true. Intense, indeed, must be the fire of that inspi- 
ration, that will burn so brightly, hitherto unfostered by the world’s ap- 
probation, (for praise is almost the breath of life to the poet,) and secretly 
cherished amidst penury and privation. In our opinion of the excellence 
of these verses, we are not singular ; for they have been shown to, and ex- 
cited the admiration of, one of the brightest geniuses of the age. We 
hope that our friends will not do us the injustice to think that this is a 
mercenary puff, or that we have inserted these lincs from any other but 
the most disinterested motives, or if interested, only from the interest 
we take in advancing talent wherever it may be found. 


THE ABSENT POET TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Wuen underneath thy lidded eyes 
Young Morning ‘gins to peer, 

As wondering why thou dost not rise, 
Awaking, turn they here? 


Thy dreams then striving to recall, 
If they all pleasant were ; 

Sweet, art thou vexed, if ’midst them all, 
Thy minstrel is not there ? 


Or seeking in the fervent noon, 
Some tree-enshaded spot, 

W here Nature, with her bee-like tune, 
Singeth her happy lot, 


In tones as gentle, fond, heart-deep 
As thine, dear love, to me, 

When lying on some grassy steep, 
My head upon thy knee, 


I’ve heard them murmuring in my ear, 
Oft dying in a kiss: 

Ah! now that I’m no longer there, 
Rememberest thou all this ? 


When shepherd Night in-folds once more 
His flocks that scattered be, 

His sleepless eyes still watching o’er, 
With love’s own constancy ; 


When heads, like flowers, begin to fail, 
And lids sweet eyes to cover, 

When dreamy influences prevail, 
And guardian angels hover 


O’er loving spirits such as thine ; 
(In love the germ they see 

Of being, like their own, divine, 
And hence their sympathy; ) 
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Song. 


When putting off thy worldly dress 
From body and from mind, 
Until in their own loveliness — 
Alone they are enshrined ; 
Thou nestlest in thy bed of snow, 
Ah! as thy last thoughts flee ; 
Does one, the latest, upward go, 
And die in prayers for me? 
J.S 


THE POOR MAN'S MAY. 


Sweet May! they tell me thou art come, 
Ah, no! not come to me ; 

Who may not spare a single hour, 
Sweet May! to welcome thee. 


God knows how hard I’ve worked this week 
To earn my children bread, 

And see—we have an empty board,— 
My children are unted. 


And art thou still the same sweet May 
That I did love so well, 

When humming like a happy bee 
Along thy primrose dell, 


I thought, O! what a lovely world 
Is this dear God has given ; 

And wondered any one should seek 
For any other heaven? 


Then hawthorn buds are come again, 
And apple-blossoms too, 

And all the idle happy birds, 
May sing the long day through. 


The old green lane awakes once more, 
And looks, perhaps, tor me, 

Alas! green lane, my heart may die, 
I cannot come to thee. 


J. 8. 


SONG. 
Ou! can I forget, as I bend o’er my loom, 
So many long hours in this dark, stifling room, 
My boyhood’s sweet time when | roamed all the day, 
Untamedly glad as a bird in its play? , 


Oh! can I forget, when my own darling wife 

Is soothing her hungry ones, calming their strife, 
Her tears rolling down as she thinks of their fate, 
How fair and light-hearted her maidenly state ? 


Oh! can I forget with what joy and what pride 

I saw in the future a happy fire-side, 

Where our old age should rest in the cradle of home, 

Where, when Christmas was merry, our children should come ? 
Alas! for the boyhood for ever departed ; 

Alas! for the maiden so fair and light-hearted : 

Alas! for the home ad the happy ones nigh ; 
God help us! we live but to toil and to die. 
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SNARLEYYOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XNIX. 


lx which Jemmy Ducks proves the truth of Mogyy’s assertion, that there was no 
one like him before or since— Nancy and . Te wmmy serenade the stars, 


As soon as Moggy landed at the Point with her dear darling duck of 
a husband, as she called him, she put his chest and hi ammock on a 
barrow and had them wheeled up to her own lodgings, and then they 
went out to call upon Nancy Corbett to make their future arrange- 
ments; Moggy proceeding in rapid strides, and Jemmy trotting with 
his diminutive legs behind her, something like a stout pony by the 
side of a large horse. It was in pedestrianism that Jemmy most felt 
his inferiority, and the protecting, fond way in which Moggy would 
turn round every minute and say, * Come along, my duck,” would 
have been irritating to any other but one of Jemmy’ s excellent tem- 
per. Many looked at Jemmy as he waddled along, smiled and passed 
on; one unfortunate nymph, however, ventured to stop, and putting 
her arms a-kimbo, looked down upon him and exclaimed, “ Vell, you 
are a nice little man,” and then commenced singing the old refrain— 


‘T had a little husband no bigger than my thumb, 
I put him in a pint pot, and there I bid him drum,’ 


when Moggy, who had turned back, saluted her with such a box on 
the ear that she made the drum of it ring again. The young lady 
was not one of those who would offer the other cheek to be smitten, 
and she immediately flew at Moggy and returned the blow; but 
Jemmy, who liked quiet, caught her round the legs, and, as if she 
had been a feather, threw her over his head, so that she fell down in 
the gutter behind him with a violence which was anything but agree- 
able. She gained her legs again, looked at her soiled garments, 
scraped the mud off her cheek—we are sorry to add, made use of some 
very improper language, and finding he rself in the minority, walked 
off, turning round and shaking her fist at every twenty paces. 

Moggy and her husband continued their course as if nothing had 
happened, and arrived at the house of Nancy Corbett, who had, as may 
be supposed, changed her lodgings and kept out of sight of Vansly- 
perken. Nancy was no stranger to Jemmy Ducks ; so fan as his person 
weat he was too remarkable a character not to be known by her who 
knew almost everybody ; and, moreover, she had made sufficient in- 
quiries about his character. The trio at once proceeded to business : 


' Continued from page 12, 
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Jemmy had promised his wife to join the smugglers, and it was now 
arranged, that both he and his wife should be regularly enlisted in the 
gang, she to remain at the cave with the women, unless her services 
were required elsewhere, he to belong to the boat. There was, how- 
ever, one necessary preliminary still to be taken, that of Jemmy and 
his wife both taking the oath of fidelity at the house of the Jew 
Lazarus; but it was not advisable to go there before dusk, so they 
remained with Nancy till that time, during which she was fully satis- 
fied that in both parties the band would have an acquisition, for Nancy 
was very keen and penetrating, and had a great insight into human 
nature. 

At dusk, to the house of Lazarus they accordingly repaired, and 
were admitted by the cautious Jew. Naacy stated why they had 
come, and there being at the time several of the confederates, as 
usual, in the house, they were summoned by the Jew to be witnesses 
to the oath being administered. Half-a-dozen dark-looking, bold men 
soon made their appearance, and recognised Nancy by nods of their 
heads. 

*“ Who have we here, old Father Abraham?” exclaimed a stout 
man, who was dressed in a buff jerkin and a pair of boots which 
rose above his knees. 

* A good man and true,” replied Nancy, taking up the answer. 

“Why, you don’t call that thing a man!” exclaimed the fierce- 
looking confederate with contempt. 

* As good a man as ever stood in your boots,” reptied Moggy in 
wrath. 

* Indeed: well, perhaps so, if he could only see his way when once 
into them,” replied the man with a loud laugh, in which he was joined 
by his companions. 

“ What can you do, my little man?” said another of a slighter 
build than the first, coming forward and putting his hand upon Jemmy’s 
head, 

Now Jemmy was the best-tempered fellow in the world, but, at 
the same time, the very best-tempered people have limits to their for- 
bearance, and do not like to be taken liberties with by strangers: so 
felt Jemmy, who, seizing the young man firmly by the waistband of his 
trousers just below the hips, lifted him from the ground, and with a 
strength which astonished all present, threw him clean over the table, 
his body sweeping away both the candles, so they were all left in 
darkness. 

“ IT can douse a glim any how,” cried Jemmy. 

“That's my darling duck,” cried Moggy, delighted with this proof 


. ° . >. 5 
of her husband's vigour. . 


Some contusion was created by this manceuvre on the part of 
Jemmy, but candles were re-produced, and the first man who spoke, 
feeling as if this victory on the part of Jemmy was a rebuke to him- 
self, again commenced his interrogations. 

“Well, my little man, you are strong in the arms, but what will 
you do without legs ?” 


‘ y awawv « ’ > > ; 
“ Not run away, as you have done a hundred times,” replied 
Jemmy, scornfully. 
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‘Now by the God of War you shall answer for this,” replied the 
man, ¢ catching hold of Jemmy by the collar; but in a moment he was 
tripped up by Je emmy, and fell down with vreat violence on his back. 

« Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed the rest, who took part with Jemmy. 

‘That's my own little duck,” cried Moggy; “ you've shown him 
what you can do, any how.” 

The man rose, and was apparently feeling for some arms secreted 
about his person, when Nancy Corbett stepped forward. 

“Do you dare?” cried she; “take what you have received, and 
be thankful, or—" and Nancy held up her little forefinger. 

The man slunk back among the others in silence. The old Jew, 
who had not interfered, being in presence of Nancy, who had superior 
commands, now read the oath, which was of a nature not to be com- 
municated to the reader without creating disgust. It was, however, 
such an oath as was taken in those times, and has since been fre- 
quently taken in Ireland. It was subscribed to by Jemmy and his 
wife without hesitation, and they were immediately enrolled among 
the members of the association. As soon as this ceremony had been 
gone through, Nancy and her protegées quitted the house and re- 
turned to her lodgings, when it was agreed that the next night they 
should go over to the island, as Jemmy’s services were required in 
the boat in lieu of Ramsay, whose place as steersman he was admi- 
rably qualified to occupy, much better, indeed, than that of a rower, 
as his legs were too short to reach the stretcher, where it was usually 
fixed, 

The next evening the weather was calm and clear, and when they 
embarked in the boat of the old fisherman, with but a small portion of 
their effects, the surface of the water was unrufHled, and the stars 
twinkled brightly in the heavens; one article which Jemmy never 
parted with, was in his hand, his fiddle. They all took their seats, 
and the old fisherman shoved off his boat, and they were soon swept 
out of the harbour by the strong ebb tide. 

‘ An't this better than being on board with Vanslyperken, and your 
rou e stopped 7” observed Moggy. 

* Yes,” replied the husband. 

‘And I not permitted to go on board to see my duck of a husband 
—confound his snivelling carcase ?” continued Moggy. 

“Yes,” replied Jemmy, thoughtfully. 

‘ And in company with that supernatural cur of his?” 

Penne nodded his head, and then in his abstraction touched the 
strings of his violin. 

“They say that you are clever with your instrument, Mr. Salis- 
bury,” observed Nane y Corbett. 

“ That he is,” replied Moggy; “ and he sings like a darling duck. 
Don't you, Jemmy, my dear ?” 

“ Quack, quac k,” replied Jemmy. 

“Well, Mr. Salisbury, there’s no boat that I can see near us, or 
even in sight; and if there was it were little matter. 1 suppose you 
will let me hoor you, for I shall have little opportunity after this 7” 

“With all my heart,” replied Jemmy ; who, taking up . fiddle, 
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and playing upon the strings like a guitar, after a little reflection 
sang as follows :— 





Bless my eyes, how young Bill threw his shiners away, 
As he drank and he danced, when he first came on shore, 
‘he It was clear that he fancied that with his year’s pay, 
Riba Like the Bank of Old England, he'd never be poor. 
So when the next day, with a southerly wind in 
His pockets, he came up, my rhino to berrow ; 
“ You're welcome,” says I, “ Bill, as I forked out the tin, 
But when larking to- ‘day—don’ t forget there’s to-morrow. 


When our frigate came to from a cruise in the west, 

And her yards were all eeere ‘d, her sails neatly furled, 
Young Tom clasped his Nancy so loved to his breast, 
7 As if but themselves there was none in the world. 
Between two of the guns they were fondly at play, 

All billing and kissing, forgetting all sorrow ; 


** Love, like cash,” says I, ** Nan, may all go in a day, : 
? While you hug him so close—don’t forget there’s to-morrow.” 
Hi When a hurricane swept us smack smooth fore and aft, 
' i | When we dashed on the rock, and we floundered on shore, 
Me) he As we sighed for the loss of our beautiful craft, 
¥ Convinced that the like we should never see more, 
ti Says I, “ My good fellows,” as huddled together, 
hy They shivered and shook, each phiz black with sorrow, 
i, ** Remember, it’s not to be always foul weather, 
ti So with ill-luck to-day, don’t forget there's to-morrow !” 
i 
| 


‘And not a bad hint, neither, Mr. Salisbury,” said Nancy, when 
, Jemmy ceased. “ You sailors never think of to-morrow, more’s the 
it pity. Youre no better than overgrown babies.’ 

“Tm not much better, at all events,” replied Jemmy, laughing : 


4 ‘however, I’m as God made me, and so all’s right.” 
, * That's my own darling Jemmy,” said Moggy ; “and if you're con- 
tent, and I’m content, who is to say a word, I should like to know ? 
r ’ You may be a rum one to look at, but I think them fellows found you 
Hei but a rum customer the other night.” 
i * Dont put so much rum in your discourse, Moggy, you make me 
tH long for a glass of grog.” 
an * Then your mouth will find the water,” rejoined Nancy; “ but 
ap however, singing is dry work, and I am provided. Pass my basket | 
Wall aft, old gentleman, and we will find Mr. Salisbury something to whet | 
4 his whistle.’ ’ "The boatman handed the basket to Nancy, who pulled 
out a bottle and glass, which she filled, and handed to Jemmy. 
2 | my “ “NOW; Mr. S Salisbury, I expect some more songs,” said Nancy. 
Hat! ‘And you shall have them, mistress; but I've he ard say that 
| you've a good pipe of your own; suppose that you give me one in 
return, that will be but fair play.” 
i * Not exactly, for you'll have the grog in the bargain,” replied 
| Nancy. $ 
i “ Put my fiddle against the grog, and then all's square.” i 


“T have not sung for many a day,” replied Nancy, musing, and 
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looking up at the bright twinkling stars. “1 once sang, when I was 
young —and happy—! then sang all the day long; that was really 
singing, for it came from the merriness of my heart ;” and Nancy 
paused. “Yes, Lhave sung since, and often, for the ‘y made me sing ; 
but ’twas when my heart was heavy—or when its load had been tor 
a time forgotten ‘and drowned in wine. That was not singing, at 
least not the singing of bygone days.” 

* But those times are bygone, tuo, Mistress Nancy,” said Mogey 3 
“you have now your marriage lines, and are made an honest woman.” 

“ Yes, and God keep me so, amen,” replied Nancy mourntully. 

Had not the night concealed it, a tear might have been seen by 
the others in the boat to trickle down the cheek of Nanc y Corbett, 
as she was reminded of her former life, and as she again fixed her 
eyes upon the brilliant heavens. Each particular star appeared to 
twinkle brighter, as if they rejoiced to witness tears like those. 

* You must be light o ‘heart now, Mistress Nane y, observed Jemmy, 
soothingly. 
“IT am not unhappy,” replied she, resting her cheek upon her 
hand. 

“ Mistress Nancy,” said Moggv, “ 1 should think a little of that 
stuff would do neither of us any harm; the night is rather bleak.” 

Moggy poured out a glass and handed it to Nancy; she drank it, 
and it saved her from a flood of tears, which otherwise she would 
have been unable to repress. In a minute or two, during which 
Moggy helped herself and the old boatman, Nancy’s spirits re- 
turned. 

“ Do you know this air?” said Nancy to Jemmy, humming it. 

2 Yes, yes, I know ict well, mistress Nancy. Will you sing to 
itr 

Nancy Corbett, who had been celebrated once for her sweet singing 
as well as her beauty, immediately commenced in a soft and me lo- 
dious tone, while Jemmy touched his fiddle. 


Lost, stolen, or strayed, 

The heart of a young maid ; 

Whoever the same shall find, 

And prove so very kind, 

To yield it on desire, 

They shall rewarded be, 

And that most handsomely, 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the crier. 


O yes! O yes! O yes! 
Here is a pretty mess, 
A maiden’s heart ts gone, 
And she is left torlorn, 
And panting with desire ; 
Whoever shall bring it me, 
They shall rewarded be 
With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding, 
Cupid is the crier 
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"Twas lost on Sunday eve, 

Or taken without leave, 

A virgin’s heart so pure, 

She can’t the loss endure, 

And surely will expire ; 

Pity her misery. 

Rewarded you shall be, 

With kisses one, two, three. 
Cupid is the crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding. 
Cupid is the crier. 


‘The maiden sought around, 
It was not to be found, 
She searched each nook and dell, 
The haunts she loved so well, 
All anxious with desire ; 
The wind blew ope his vest, 
When, lo! the toy in quest, 
She found within the breast 
Of Cupid, the false crier, 
Ring-a-ding, a-ding-a-ding, 
Cupid the false crier. 


“ Many thanks, Mistress Corbett, for a good song, sung in good 
tune, with a sweet voice,” said Jemmy. “ I owe sou one for that, 
and am ready to pay you on demand. You’ve a pipe like a missel 
thrush.” 

* Well, I do believe that I shall begin to sing again,” replied 
Nancy. “ I’m sure if Corbett was only once settled on shore ina 
nice little cottage, with a garden, and a blackbird in a wicker cage, | 
should try who could sing most, the bird or me.” 

* Tle will be by-and-bye, when his work is done.” 

* Yes, when it is; but open boats, stormy seas, and the halter, are 
heavy odds, Mr. Salisbury.” 

* Don’t mention the halter, Mistress Nancy, you'll make me me- 
lancholy,” replied Jemmy, “and I sha’n’t be able to sing any more. 
Well, if they want to hang me, they need not rig the yard-arm, 
three handspikes as sheers, and I shouldn't find soundings, heh! 
Moggy : ? 

Nancy laughed at the ludicrous idea; but Moggy exclaimed with 
vehemence, “ Hang my Jemmy ! my darling duck! I should like to 
see them.” 

At all events, we’ll have another song from him, Moggy, before 
they spoil his windpipe, which, 1 must say, would be a ereat pity ; 


but, Moggy, there have been better men hung than your hus- 
band. 
* Better men than my Jemmy, Mrs. Corbett! There never was 


one like him afore or since ;” replied Moggy, with indignation. 


ee l only meant ot longer pedigree, Mogg ory, 9? replied Naney, sooth- 
ingly. . 


* LT don't know what that is,” 
* Longer legs to be sure,” 


> 


replied Moggy, still angry. 
replied Jemmy. “ Never mind that, 
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Moggy. Here goes, a song in two parts. It’s a pity, Mistress Nancy, 
that you couldn't take one.” 


* When will you give up this life of wild roving ? 
When shall we be quiet and h: ippy on shore ? 

When will you to church lead your Susan, so lovi ing, 
And sail on the treacherous billows no more ?” 


‘* My ship is my wife, Sue, no other I covet, 

Till I draw the firm splice that’s betwixt her and me ; 
I'll roam on the ocean, for much do I love it— 

To wed with another were rank bigamy.” 


* QO William, what nonsense you talk, you are raving, 
Pray how can a ship and a man become one ? 

Y OU Si ty sO because you no longer are crav ing, 
As once you were truly—and I am undone.” 


‘You wrong me, my dearest, as sure as I stand here, 
As sure as I'll sail again on the wide sea; 

Some day I will settle, and marry with you, de: ar, 
But now t would be nothing but rank bigamy.’ 


‘Then tell me the time, dear William, whenever 
Your Sue may expect this divorce to be made ; 
When you'll surely be mine, when no object shall sever, 
But locked in your arms I’m no longer atraid.” 


* The time it will be when my pockets are lined, 
I'll then draw the splice “tween my vessel and me, 
And lead you to church, if you ‘re still so inclined— 
But before, my dear Sue, ’twere rank bigamy.” 


‘Thank you, Mr. Salisbury. I like the moral of that song; a 
sailor never should marry till he can settle on shore.” 

“ What's the meaning of big-a-me 7” said Moggy. 

“ Marrying two husbands or two wives, Mrs. S: disbury. Perhaps 
you might get off on the plea that you had only one and a half,” con- 
tinued Nancy, laughing. 

* Well, perhaps she “might,” replied Jemmy, “ if he were a judge 
of understanding.’ 

“ T should think, Mistress Nancy, you might as well leave my hus- 
band’s legs alone,” observed Mogey: affronted,. 

“ Lord bless you, Moggy, he’s not angry, you surely should 
not be; I give a joke, and I can fore one. You surely are not jea- 
lous 7” 

“Indeed I am though, and always shall be of any one who plays 
with my Jemmy.” 

“ Or if he pl: iys with anything else ? 


“ Yes, indeed.” 
“ Yes, indeed! then you must be downright jealous of his fiddle, 


Moggy,” replied Nancy; “ but never mind, you sha’n't be jealous 
now about nothing. I'll sing you a song, and then you'll forget all 
this.” Nancy Corbett then sang as follows : 
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Fond Mary sat on Henry’s knee, 

“| must be home exact,” said he, 
And see, the hour is come.” 

‘‘ No, Henry, you shall never go 

Until me how to count you show, 
That task must first be done.” 


Then Harry said, “ As time is short, 
Addition you must first be taught ;— 
Sum up these kisses sweet ; 
Now prove your sum by kissing me :— 
Yes, that is right, ‘twas three times three ;— 
Arithmetic’s a treat. 
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“* And now there is another term, 
Subtraction you have yet to learn: 
Take four away from these.” 
“ Yes, that is right, you’ve made it out,” 
Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 
‘Subtraction don’t me please.” 
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Division’s next upon the list ; 

Young Henry taught while Mary kissed, 
And much admired the rule ; 

“ Now, Henry, don’t you think me quick?” 

“‘ Why, yes, indeed, you’ve learned the trick ; 
At kissing you're no fool.” 


To multiply was next the game, 
Which Henry by the method same, 
To Mary fain would show ; 
But here her patience was worn out, 
She multiplied too fast I doubt, 
He could no farther go. 


** And now we must leave off, my dear ; 
The rule of three is not so clear :— 
We'll try at that to-night ;” 
‘** And that’s a rule I long to know, 
It leads to a result, I trow— 
I'll learn it with delight. 


* So come at eve, my Henry sweet ; 

Behind the hawthorn hedge we’ll meet, 
And then you soon shall see 

I've not forgotten what you've taught, 

And that you, Mary ’ll set at nought 
The golden rule of three.” 
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“ That's a very pretty song, Mistress Corbett, and you've a nice 
collection, I've no doubt. If you've no objection, I'll exchange another 
with you.” 

“ I should be most willing, Mr. Salisbury; but we are now getting 
well over, and we may as well be quiet, as I do not wish people to ask 
where we are going.” 

“ You're right, ma’am,” observed the old fisherman, who pulled the 
boat. “ Put up your fiddle, master ; there be plenty on the look out, 
without our giving them notice.” 


“ Very true,” replied Jemmy, “ so we break up our concert.” 
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The whole party were now silent. In a quarter of an hour the 
boat was run into a cut, which concealed it trom view ; and, as soon 
as the fisherman had looked round to see the coast clear, they landed 
and made haste to pass by the cottages; after that Nancy slackened 
her pace, and they walked during the night over to the other side of 
the island, and arrived at the cottages above the cave. 

Here they left a portion of their burdens, and then proceeded to 
the path down the cliff which led to the cave. On Nancy giving the 
signal, the ladder was lowered, and they were admitted. As soon 
as they were upon the flat, Moggy embraced her husband, crying, 


“ Here I have you, my own dear Jemmy, all to myself, and sate 
for ever.” 


( To be continued.) 





THE MERRY HARP. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tur merry harp rings through the ha’, 
The goblet flows wi’ wine, 

And brows as white as mountain snaw 
Wi’ plume and helmet shine. 

But | wad turn frae bard and knight 
To ane mair dear to me, 

And watch beneath a caulder light 
My Allan’s face to see. 


What time the bonnie moon is up 
And lights the silver Dee, 

When fairies pree the gowden cup 
In glen and greenwood free ; 

Then stealing frae the castle walls 
The broomy wilds amang, 

I wander mid the dew that falls, 
To hear my Allan’s sang. 


Though Gordon Castle lifts its head 
Sae proudly to the sky, 

And lordly ones wi’ me wad wed, 
Frae them and a I'll fly. 

Let greatness woo in halls o’ pride, 
And fan its feeble flame, 

I’d rather be my Allan’s bride 
Than Scotland's proudest dame. 
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THE POLICY OF INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ LAWS. 


In a prison, the awe of the public eye is lost, and the power of the law is 


spent; there are few feurs, and there are no blushes.”—Dr. Jounson. 


Tue defects of the present system of dealing with debtors, who are 
unable to pay, have, for some time, been the subject of complaint ; and, 
we believe, not without reason. 

We do not propose to excite the sympathies of the reader, by de- 
tailing the misery to which imprisonment for debt annually brings 
hundreds of the families of our fellow-countrymen: we feel for 
them—we pity them; but we are bound to say, that we think it is 
safe to state as a general rule, (subject to only a moderate number 
of exceptions,) that there is so much misconduct implied, or to be 
fairly inferred, in the case of a person indebted beyond his means of 
payment, that some punishment is deserved by the insolvent, and is 
required for the safeguard of the community; and we know of no 
punishment for the head, which can fail to afflict the dependent mem- 
bers of the family. But the present system is anything but a proper 
mode of punishment. It is not beneficial to the creditor; for the 
prisoner for debt is an idle man, doing nothing towards repairing the 
injury, though it is susceptible of compensation. It falls with gross 
inequality upon the debtors; insomuch that to some it brings the 
very deepest wretchedness, while others (and those usually the- most 
culpable) are nearly careless of its infliction. And it produces much 
real evil which might be avoided; for it brings the novice, and often- 
times the simple-hearted, into an association from which he can 
scarcely retire uninjured; in truth, the mere collection of such per- 
sons together induces a hardihood and relentlessness, ill calculated to 
prepare for a return to virtuous and active life. 

We are aware, however, that it is often said, that imprisonment for 
debt is resorted to, in order to compel payment rather than to punish ; 
and we suppose, that the doctrine, that the debtor is paying in person 
under a capias ad SATISFACIENDUM, will (in spite of the words) be 
thrown to the winds, now that we are distributing the fifteen millions 
to prove our adherence to the principle that man cannot have pro- 
perty inman. But it is altogether a mistake to suppose that impri- 
sonment is the best means of procuring payment from an unprin- 
cipled debtor. The law must be weak indeed, if this be its strongest 
arm to reach the pocket. It is well known, that there is now living, 
within the rules of one of our metropolitan prisons, an individual of 
ampie fortune, who refuses to pay some large debts, notwithstanding 
judgment has been obtained against him by the creditor; he has 
placed his property in securities which the law does not take in exe- 
cution ; he is not a trader, and the only remedy left is to keep him in 
prison. How little like the often-pitied prisoner he lives may be 
judged of from the fact, that he has thrown three houses into one, 
to make a sufficiently commodious residence for himself and his esta- 
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blishment. We hold this to be setting the law at defiance ; this man 
is above the law; it is a perversion of terms, it is putting the means 
in the place of the end, to say, that the law is master because it has 


him in custody ; Ae is master, for the law is unable to make him com- 


ply with its judgment. There was a similar case in the sister esta- 
blishment to that now alluded to; the individual in question had re- 
sisted the debt by legal means, and when a verdict and judgment had 
passed against him, he still took the liberty of differing from the 
arbiters appointed by the state, his Majesty’s Justices of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and the consequence was, we believe, that the 
creditor lost his money; for if we are not mistaken, the large pro- 
perty really left by him, when he died in 1835, after nearly twenty 
years’ imprisonment in the Fleet, had been apparently so completely 
parted with in his lifetime, that the creditor was unable to follow it. 
And in these, the principal prisons of our country, there are scores 
who are, as it is termed, their own prisoners, who are either unwil- 
ling to part with their money to pay their debts, or (more frequently) 
who have learnt to earn more in prison than they could out of it, and 
on whom, therefore, imprisonment, as a means to induce payment, is 
utterly thrown away. In fact, we believe that the number of cases 
is very limited, in which imprisonment, or the fear of it, operates be- 
neficially ; in the majority of instances it is avoided, indeed, and post- 
poned by every possible expedient; but the result of such a course 
is usually found to be, that that which should have gone to the cre- 
ditor, has been wasted by the ruinous help of money-lenders. 

If we now pass to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, we shall find it an 
extremely defective tribunal. It has never presented the facilities 
for cheap investigation and inquiry, from time to time, which the 
bankruptcy system provides in the case of commercial insolvency; a 
justification of it was attempted by Mr. Serjeant Stephen, in his very 
able Supplement to the Common Law Commissioners’ Report on 
Arrest for Debt: he insisted, that the Insolvent Debtors’ Court 
should not be complained of on this head, because it is not a court 
for the collection and distribution of assets, but a court for the dis- 
charge of the person ; but we conceive, that what he says it is not, is 
just what it ought to be; for when the law deprives the creditor of 
the power of seizing the assets under a judgment, it ought to provide 
for their being got in by some other power. But even viewed 
merely as a court of discharge, it is not an efficient tribunal. It has 
wrapped itself in technical distinctions, not easily perceived by a 
tradesman of sound common sense, and yet soon taught to the debtor, 
when his difficulties have brought him into contact with attorneys, 
and other more ‘ un-respectable” persons connected with this court ; 
and these distinctions, when known, make it easy to evade much of 
the punishment which the law designed. Hence the court is seen 
punishing offences almost unintentional, and letting go real delin- 
quents. A number of these cases were collected, two years ago, by 
a baronet, thrown for a short time into the Fleet Prison, through 
embarrassments arising chiefly from his imprudent indulgence in sci- 
entific experiments ; but he unexpectedly obtained his discharge, and, 
we believe, retired to the “refuge” across the channel, and has 
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never communicated his note-book to the world. If the debtor can 
lure the creditor into a treaty, upon the footing of his consciousness 
of obligation to pay his particular debt, and can induce the creditor 
to negotiate respecting the mode and time of paying it after he shall 
have been discharged, it is called a fraud on the court, and that cre- 
ditor’s opposition is not to be heard, if the proposed arrangement 
goes off; though a tradesman, naturally looking at it as a mere ques- 
tion of debt between two individuals, cannot easily perceive the na- 
ture of his offence. Nay, if, when there is no thought of resorting 
to the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, the creditor should take a warrant of 
attorney or cognovit from his debtor, in order to get a judgment 
without the cost of an action, it is deemed by this court an agreement 
between them, and if the debtor afterwards have recourse to that 
outlet from his difficulties, the creditor is held to have waived all 
complaint of misconduct, on the debtor’s part, in the mode of con- 
tracting the debt—an implied condonation almost always unsupported 
by its existence in fact. And, though this court can punish for a 
vexatious defence of an action, it has no such jurisdiction in the case 
of the vexatious bringing of an action, without any ground and to 
extort money: it is true, there is a power, contained in a clause 
termed the discretionary clause, to remand for six months without 
any particular cause of the punishment being assigned; but, we be- 
lieve, the commissioners consider that to apply only to cases where a 
wrong has been done to the creditors generally, or a class of them, 
and not to cases of individual injury. Then, again, the remand, when 
pronounced, though obviously meant by way of punishment, and not 
as a means of compelling payment from a person whose property has 
been taken from him, is not a sentence of imprisonment, it is only a 
sentence of future liberation ; the question of imprisonment meantime, 
or anticipated liberty, depends upon the proceedings of the detaining 
creditor, and if the insolvent can, by bail or by making terms with 
that creditor, obtain his liberty the day after a long remand has been 
pronounced, he is still, when the fixed period has arrived, protected 
by this statute; hence, persons sometimes take the benefit of the act, 
knowing they shall be remanded for a much longer time than they 
mean to stay in prison, but (as they term it) it reduces the number 
of creditors to be settled with. And, without enumerating more de- 
fects, this system has had the misfortune to be greatly misunderstood, 
from its complication, and from the circumstance of the few clauses 
which substantially concern the public being imbedded (we might 
say buried) in a mass of formal provisions, which might have been 
separated from them, and which, being mixed with them, perplex a 
layman’s understanding. Thus few persons are aware, that, if an in- 
solvent renew his debt to the creditor, the renewal is illegal, and the 
instrument void ; and many have, by this means, purchased off oppo- 
sition, or set at nought a remand, and then successfully resisted pay- 
ment. Fewer still know, that after the discharge the debt still exists, 
and the creditor retains all remedies which are not taken away by the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act: hence a creditor may issue a fiat of bank- 
ruptcy against his debtor, years after the latter has taken the benefit 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, and thus get at his future property ; 
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for that act only prohibits the creditor from issuing execution on a 


judgment, or arresting the person of the debtor: this point was so de- 


cided by the late lords commissioners of the great seal; the debt in- 
serted in the schedule is a good petitioning creditor's debt, until it 
has become barred by the statute of limitations ; but this distinction, 
as to the remedy that is gone and the remedy that remains, is too 
subtle for a subject of this nature, on which the law should be easily 
understood and remembered. 

To remedy these, and some few other defects in the law, a bill has 
been prepared, which has acquired the cognomen of Sir John Camp- 
bell’s bill, and which consists of the moderate number of one hundred 
and seventy-three sections. We cannot say anything of its some | 
or plainness; it more than sustains the reputation of our statute-book 
for the want of these qualities. It comprises too many objects for one 
bill; the mind is confused by reading, first, alterations in the practice 
of the courts of law, by requiring defendants to give security to pay 
the debt and costs claimed, as a condition of leave to put the plaintiff 
to a trial; secondly, a series of additional powers against the property 
of debtors after judgment has been obtained, providing that, of what- 
ever description it may be, it is to be assigned to and vested in the 
creditor until he is paid, and that the debtor may be examined from 
time to time respecting it; thirdly, provisions for the voluntary bank- 
ruptcy of any debtor, who declares himself unable to pay, and willing 
to surrender his property for equal distribution; fourthly, a list of 
cases, to be punished with imprisonment and hard labour, (namely, 
obtaining goods as for trading purposes, and making away with them, 
making away with property after action brought, concealing property, 
giving false accounts or statements when bankrupt, or altering books, 
and, lastly, absconding after judgment obtained, to avoid disclosing 
property,) with the reservation to courts of request of the right to 
imprison in such as they think cases of fraud; fifthly, the abolition of 
arrest, except where there is a judgment for crim. con., seduction, 
breach of promise of marriage, libel, slander, malicious injury to the 
person or property of the plaintiff, or where the creditor swears 
to a belief that the debtor is about to abscond; sixthly, a provi- 
sion that a creditor so swearing is to be bound to prove probable 
cause, if an action be brought against him for an unwarrantable arrest; 
seventhly, power to justices to detain the debtor, while the writ is 
being procured, if this oath is made by the creditor; eighthly, pro- 
vision that the property of persons so arrested shall also be liable, but 
that they shall be discharged on giving it up; ninthly, the creation of 
new courts throughout the kingdom, for taking cognizance of these 
voluntary bankruptcies, and examining debtors after judgment ; 
tenthly, the acceptance of a composition by seven-eighths of a man’s 
creditors to bind the rest to take it; and, lastly, further provisions for 
the regulation of the proposed new courts. Instead of this 173- 
claused document, there should be three bills—one containing the 
provisions which are made for the greater security of the creditor, 
another those which are in ease of the debtor, with the connected ex- 
ceptions, and a third creating the new courts. Indeed, this latter 
measure has no necessary connexion with this bill. The new courts, 
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if created, would not have their jurisdiction bounded by these limits ; 
they would doubtless supersede the country commissioners of bank- 
rupt, try causes at present heard by the under-sheriff, and relieve or 
assist justices of the peace, in cases requiring technical legal know- 
ledge ; then surely it would prevent many doubts and questions, to 
give them their entire authority and commission in one bill. And the 
proposed act might be pruned in another way ; no less than ninety-six 
sections of it are very absurdly occupied, by copying the greater part 
of the Bankrupt Act, word for word, substituting the term “ petition- 
ing debtor” for the term “bankrupt ;” these ninety-six sections are 
what we have denominated the third branch of the act, and the whole 
effect of them is to provide that a “debtor,” declaring himself insol- 
vent, and willing to give up his property, may by “petition” be 
placed in the same situation as a bankrupt. Why, common sense 
teaches one, that the straightforward course is simply, in one section, 
to declare that any debtor fulfilling these conditions, shall thereby 
become and be “ bankrupt,” and be dealt with as such, and then all 
the bankrupt law, without this useless and perplexing repetition, 
would be applicable to his case. But softly; ‘ what's in a name ?” 
will not hold always; if that course had been taken, where would have 
appeared the necessity for the new courts? it would have been only 
sending the less important cases of insolvency to the present bank- 
ruptcy tribunals, and then perhaps parliament would have been dis- 
posed to try to mend the old authorities, before creating such expen- 
sive new ones; but, if so, what could be done with the gentlemen 
who expect the commissionerships of the sixty new courts at one 
thousand five hundred pounds a-year, and the registerships at seven 
hundred pounds? and if they should be quiet, there is another party 
concerned, that which would have to bestow them. True, true; we 
see the absolute necessity of the case ; we were wrong—we submit. 

But now, in addressing ourselves to this remedial measure, and 
passing from the mere question of the machinery by which it is 
to be worked, we will take occasion to lay before the reader what we 
deem to be the proper object of laws concerning insolvent debtors. 
We think they should embrace punishment for the past, present divi- 
sion of property, and future labour for the benefit of the creditor. 

1.* Punishment for the past. We have said, that we think there 
should in general be some punishment, even for those who cannot 
pay ; it has usually been misconduct that has brought them to that 
condition. But we do not think the punishment should be in the un- 
controlled discretion of each creditor in his own case; experience has 
shown, that it is not only often abused by him, but always measured 
rather by his particular temperament, than by the actual desert of the 
debtor; so that one man will punish the merely unfortunate, while 
another will not give pain even to the fraudulent. Further, if im- 
prisonment is to be the punishment, we conceive it ought not to be 
that state of idleness, which, under the present system, leads to all 
kinds of dissipation. Tor ourselves, we think it ought not to be im- 
prisonment; we are friendly to a full abolition of imprisonment for 
debt; there are, as we observed at the outset, many evils in that par- 
ticular punishment, and they are evils which may be avoided in others. 

* If mere debt be a crime, the creditor is a particeps criminis. 
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On this head, we think Sir John Campbell's Bill is rather defective. 
For three or four particular crimes, as we have seen, the punishment 
is to be imprisonment and hard labour. Cases of general improvidence 
and wastefulness are in no respect distinguished by any punishment ; 
if the debtor delivering up his property can obtain his certificate from 
three-fourths of his creditors, he is a new man. Now, probably, this is 
the best tribunal to which to leave such cases; but there may be in- 
stances of misconduct towards particular individuals whose debts are 
outweighed in obtaining the certificate. In this bill there is an ex- 
ception from the abolition of arrest in instances where judgment has 
been obtained for damages for dissolute or malicious conduct, (to 
which are added, cases of trespass to the person or property of the 
plaintiff, though the right to adopt the particular remedy of trespass 
is by no means a good test of the nature of the transaction,) in 
these, the defendant may be imprisoned until he give up his property. 
But this provision does not seem meant so much for a punishment of 
these particular practices as for an increased power, in such cases, of 
getting at the present property of the individual; and we confess we 
do not see the use of the clauses, for it has been previously provided 
in the bill that, in all cases when judgment has been obtained, the 
debtor may be forcibly brought up, and compelled to disclose and 
part with his property, or go to prison. 

We should like to see a provision that, in the cases excepted by Sir 
John, and in any others, whether of the like nature or not, which 
may seem to the commissioner to demand punishment, the certificate 
shall not be operative until the whole, or a particular dividend fixed 
by him, shall have been paid through the future exertions of the bank- 
rupt. From his judgment we would give the right of appeal to one 
superior tribunal, but only to one. 

2. The present division of the debtor's property is the next object of 
attention. Upon this subject, we approve in general of Sir John 
Campbell's Bill. It is very important to procure from debtors an 
early surrender of their property ; the waste of it, from that which 
would entirely or nearly pay all their debts to that which will scarcely 
furnish a dividend, chiefly occurs after they have got into difficulties ; 
it is then that resort is had to raising money at any sacrifice. Now, 
it will be remembered, that when Sir John’s Bill (we mean the new 
version by the Lord Chancellor) was lately before the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Wellington urged that there would not be sufficient in- 
ducement to debtors to give up their property. We beg, with sincere 
respect to his Grace, to observe that, in the first place, we conceive 
there will be more inducement than in the existing insolvent laws, 
and, secondly and principally, that inducement is nearly out of the 
question, it must be compulsion. A man fancies he can, by this and 
that sacrifice, keep up his credit and weather the storm; it is then 
he cuts his property to pieces; this will be prevented by Sir John 
Campbell's Bill, which, in effect, compels him to become bankrupt 
the moment he is in difficulties, unless they are of such a nature that 
he can be sure to surmount them ; for it provides for the transfer of 
his property to the judgment-creditor till he be paid, and it requires 
him to state what his property is, adding the penalty of imprisonment 
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and hard labour if he make away with any of it after action brought, 
or conceal, or falsely state it, or abscond to avoid discovering it. 

But here, again, there is one point in which we wish to see the law 
altered, but which is omitted in this bill. We think, that, neither an 
execution nor a bankruptcy should take the necessary wearing apparel 
of the debtor and his family, nor their necessary household furniture 
and tools of trade; the question of the quantity which is deemed 
“ necessary,” to be decided, in the case of bankruptcy, by the com- 
missioners,—in the case of an execution, by the sheriff. We hold 
this to be clearly reasonable, if due provision be made upon that 
subject to which we next pass. 

3. Future labour on the part of the debtor for the benefit of his cre- 
ditors. If a debtor be allowed to retain the necessary wearing apparel, 
household furniture, and tools of trade for himself and his family, we 
should say, that even bankruptcy ought not to leave him at liberty to 
acquire property without paying his old debts; he ought to be sub- 
ject to periodical examination before the commissioner, and liable to 
have taken from him as much as can be spared of his future acqui- 
sitions till he have satisfied his creditors. ‘There is an adventurous 
spirit in man that will not be crushed by this; leave him the comforts 
of home around him, and let him be free from arrest, and then hold 
out to him as the object of his legitimate and honourable ambition the 
payment of his debts in full. But this liability might be qualified in 
this way; if he can, on his bankruptcy, obtain his certificate (as 
now) from three-fourths of his creditors, Jet it make him a free man, 
subject to that controlling power which we have said we would vest 
in the commissioner, still to compel, if he think fit, payment of a 
certain dividend upon certain of his debts, or the full discharge of 
them, before the certificate shall operate. Or, still better, let the 
creditors have the power to insert in the certificate a condition, that 
it shall be operative when and so soon as a certain dividend shall have 
been paid, the commissioner also exercising forthwith the power 
which we would repose in him; so that the debtor and his friends 
may know that payment of a fixed sum will entirely free him. 

With these exceptions, we humbly express our approbation of the 
proposed alteration in the law of debtor and creditor. And how, it 
may be asked, do the parties interested regard it ? 

Among debtors it is condemned only by those who are in the habit 
of getting credit, at any apparent cost, but who have no property to 
lose, and who never intend to pay. These persons, who wind up 
their affairs by bankruptcy or through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
as often as they happen to be arrested, contrive to get considerable 
credit in the metropolis. They are fearful, that under the new system, 
there will be no opportunity for such plunder, because it will be pro- 
perty, rather than person, that will be trusted. 

Among creditors, the new law is opposed chiefly by high-charging 
money-lenders, and by persons who keep in custody debtors of known 
inability to pay, until their wretchedness wrings money from the com- 
passion of friends. Excepting these, there are few to be found who 
are hostile to the new plan, when the proposed powers of search after 
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property and examination of the debtor respecting it are under- 
stood. 

The honest debtor and the fair-dealing creditor will be benefited by 
the change, and, generally speaking, they wish for it. 

We throw out these hints upon the subject, in the conviction of 
its extreme importance ; it concerns the welfare of a vast portion of 
our population. We shall doubtless soon hear again of Sir John’s long- 
talked-of Bill; and any or all of the views which we have submitted 
might easily be engrafted upon it. We cannot justify some of the 
nisi prius management in the conduct of that bill, but we are hardly 
sorry that it has been often delayed ; it was not a subject for legis- 
lation on first impressions. We anxiously wish, however, that it may 
speedily receive that final consideration and discussion for which it is 
now ripe. If it were once launched into committee within the first 
month of a session, it would have a fair hearing; but when we see 
Parliament meeting on the fourth of February, and the bill not pro- 
posed for second reading (in the House in which it originated) until 
the eleventh of July, what can we think or say? Why—* save me 
from my friends.” 
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SONNET ON FIRST MEETING SOUTHEY AND 
WORDSWORTH. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


Soutney and Wordsworth !—I had known them long, 
As my first masters in poetic lore, 
My earliest guides along that boundless shore, 
Aye, fertile from the fountain of deep song ; 
Where, from the flowers, the mountains, and the streams, 
Thought draws high converse all unknown before, 
Gives form and beauty to ’rapt Fancy’s dreams, 
And reads in all the great command “ Adore !” 
From happy England to Columbia’s dells 
Are thousands who have known, but never seen, 
Those mighty masters of the stops and swells 
Which, in the heart, make music most serene. 
I, too, have known, not seen them :—pass brief space, 
And I shall hear them speak, and meet them face to face. 
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OUR ACTORS!! 


rHEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS. 
BY ASMODEUS PRY. 


The abstract and brief chronicles of the time : 
After yourdeath . . . . . 
You were better to have a bad epitaph, 
Than their ill report while you live. 
Hamer. 


BranamM.—Multum in parvo. 


First of the families of fame, 
That long have graced the proud imperial Rome, 
(T he Fabian and Fabrician race, ) 
‘rom rural huts and hamlets came. 
ANON. 

What little Keeley, the actor, said of himself may very aptly be 
applied to Braham—the evergreen Braham! “ Nature, like a cun- 
ning workwoman, generally puts her finest goods in the smallest 
parcels ;” and, though the little vocalist boasts no ancestors known 
to fume, he has been the architect “of his own fortune, and a very 
handsome independent one he has made, ay, and enjoys in his 
dulce domum, the manor-house of Brompton, where he now lives, 
surrounded by the children of his age, and an amiable wife, who, 
to our experienced eye (de gustibus non est disputandum) was, and is, 
one of the finest women in England. But to the birth, parentage, 
and education of our now ancient little melodist. 

About the middle of the last century a young German Jew, who 
rejoiced in the scriptural appellation of Abrahams, made a visit to 
England and some resident relations, and after a time, fixed his 
abode in Lemon Street, in that far east “ quartier des Juifs” of our 
vast metropolis, "yclept Goodman’s Fields. He was a very ingenious 
and industriods Israelite: his principal avocation was the manufac- 
turing of little “rollers for the hair.” ‘These rollers were an article 
in great request, owing to the peculiar manner in which the outsides 
of the heads of most of his Majesty's liege subjects, both male and 
female, were then adorned. The profits accruing from the great 
consumption of his rollers were thought by the prudent young German 
quite sufficient to warrant his making a luxurious addition to his 
worldly comforts in the shape of a wife; therefore, prudent. little 
Johan Abrahams looked through all the tribes of Israel located from 
Mile End east to Saint Mary Axe west, (Petticoat Lane and the Mi- 
nories inclusive:) he there saw a Rebecca,—not at the well with a 
pitcher, like her celebrated namesake of old, but with a pail at Aldgate 
pump, like a dutiful daughter, forcing from the bowels of the earth 
the wholesome element in all its pristine purity, for the use of her 
affectionate but poor and widowed mother. Johan Abrahams was 2 
prudent young man; he thought twice before he spoke once :—the 


‘ Continued from page 92. 
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damsel was pretty;—one glance from her dark eye—who has not 
heard, read, or felt the effect of “a Jewess’s eye?” We have, and 
could describe it, but we won’t—no—we'll leave it to the sympathetic 
imagination of our male, and the envy of our female, readers! All 
must allow that the Jewish maidens in their teens are generally beau- 
tiful, but as matrons—oh, Moses !—but the lyric poets tell us that 
“ Love is blind.” 

Johan Abrahams was so enchanted with his fair Rebecca that he 
very soon proposed,—proposed and was accepted,—but accepted with 
this sine gua non, that he took the mother also beneath his humble 
roof. Who could have the heart to part a poor widowed mother from 
her only child?—not Johan Abrahams. 

All the poor old Jewess’s slender stock of worldly goods were 
transferred from Duke’s Place to Lemon Street, and, as she soon learned 
to “make rollers” decently, and cook sour krout delightfully, she 
remained beneath the roof of the honest and industrious young 
German till summoned to that bourne from whence neither Jew nor 
Gentile ever returns. 

Rebecca, in due course of time, presented the delighted Johan 
Abrahams with a chubby buy, (the subject of our present memoir, ) 
who in the year one thousand seven hundred and seventy-two, ho- 
noured the aforesaid Lemon Street, Goodman's Fields, with his first 
note. 

“ Mein Got! vot a woice de poy hab gotten,” cried the poor but 
gratified German, as he took his squalling little offspring from the 
arms of the old nurse; for, be it known to our gentle readers, that 
both parents were musical, and both were in the habit of exerting 
their sweet voices at the celebrated synagogue in the far-famed Duke's 
Place, and Johan Abrahams’ bass grunt was generally admired by the 
élite of the choral amateurs on each hebdomadal visitation. 

The nursling was, in due time named, (according to the rites of 
the religion, in the belief of which his parents intended to instruct 
him,) the name was Johan, otherwise John. 

Death was soon busy in the poor German’s humble domicile : first, 
the fatal dart struck his mother-in-law, then his wife, his beloved Re- 
becca, and, lastly, himself, leaving our hero, little John Abrahams, 
an orphan, dependent on the bounty of distant relations. The Jews 
of England are proverbially kind to the distressed of their own per- 
suasion; they are ever prompt to assuage “ The widow's and the 
orphan’s tear !” 

Little John found a home beneath a poor kinsman’s roof: the young 
urchin was of a very erratic disposition ; he, therefore, spent much of 
his time in wandering from the house of the relation who sheltered 
him, and visiting the various Israelitish shops of his father’s former 
friends and acquaintances. 

The Jews always were, and now are, (from David, the inspired 
harpist, down to Rothschild, the inspired loanist,) doatingly fond of 
music; and some (boys then, old men now) are at present living, 
who can remember little Abrahams, between seven and eight years 
of age, delighting all who heard him with his precocious vocal ability ; 
and “ Little Jacky,” as he was usually called, was by no means chary of 
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his notes, for even then the hope of realising the smallest coin of the 
realm would inspire the cock-sparrow to sing like a journeyman night- 
ingale. His voice and natural musical taste were always a passe-par- 
tout to the little back parlours and corner cupboards of every house 
whose threshold he crossed, and each Jewess, matron and maiden, 
generally slipped a very small coin into the urchin minstrel’s pocket. 

The fame of the little peripatetic minstrel of the east, by some 
very fortunate chance, happened to reach the ears of Leoni, then 
highly popular as our principal English vocalist. He heard him sing 
a very pretty ballad: he felt compassion for the comparatively unpro- 
tected situation of the poor little orphan brother Israelite ; he also 
thought he could make money by training and fostering him; he, 
therefore, immediately offered to take him out of the hands of his 
relations, who, having become rather tired of the young rogue’s wan- 
dering vagaries, gladly accepted the offer, and little John Abrahams 
became a regular articled pupil to that popular singer; this was the 
foundation stone on which his after fortune was raised. His master 
now restrained him from all visitations to his former humble but kind 
associates ; and allotted out his time for the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the fine organ which nature had bestowed upon him. Leoni 
most especially interdicted his singing on any occasion on which he 
(Leoni) was not present. Little Jackey, though he submitted, yet 
sighed for the pence and the unrestrained enjoyments of the snug 
back parlours of Petticoat Lane and the Minories. 

There was an anecdote of Leoni and his pupil which we often heard 
in our early days. The careful master had given the boy permission 
to go to a shop and have his hair cut in the most fashionable style, 
and had also supplied him with “a little sixpence” for the payment 
thereof. Little John accordingly proceeded to the boutique of a dash- 
ing west-end clipper, who, as it so happened, had both seen and heard 
our juvenile vocalist in his early perambulations in the far east. 

While under the operation of the scissars, little John began to hum 
a tune—(indeed, he has not left off the trick even now, as the hurt 
ears of certain studious and learned members of the Albemarle Street 
Institution can verify)—the sweet notes struck upon the musical 
barber's ears ; he looked, and immediately recognised the little wander- 
ing minstrel of Goodman's Fields. 

The scissars became mute and motionless—they clipped no more! 
equally mute became the vocalist: the friseur begged him to sing on, 
but the urchin Israelite eyed the enchanted barbatique and said, “ You 
don't cut hair for nothing—do you?—then why should I sing for 
nothing 7” “ Only sing, my good boy,” cried the scissars-flourishing 
amateur de musique, “ \'ll take your notes for cash.” “My hand—a 
covenant.” No, we beg pardon ;—Braham did not quote Shakspeare 
at that time, but he said something very like it, as he carefully but- 
toned up the pocket of the nether garment that contained Leoni’s 
little sixpence intended to reward the ingenious and useful artiste who 
was to clip his superabundant locks : this was the largest sum that he 
had ever, till then, at one time, “ pursed” for the exertion of his 


vocal abilities, but “this song of sixpence” was the augury of “a 
pocket full of gold,” hereafter. 
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There is no happiness without its alloy; so it was with the 
new-found joy of little Master John Abrahams; while in the middle 
of his most favourite ditty, and his young heart was gratifying two 
of its strongest passions, the love of fame and the love of money— 
while thus excited, and his little throat straining to give the great- 
est effect to a most powerful passage, who should pass by the very 
door but the great Leoni himself. The voice—the well-known voice 
—vibrated on the maestro’s ear :—“ Can it be ?—the little monkey !" 
exclaimed the enraged patron, as he entered the shop and caught his 
éléve in all his glory; he seized the harmonious culprit, and hurled 
him into the street, d d the barber, and made his exit in a 
rage ! 

O Jephtha, judge of Israel, was it not cruel thus to check the boy’s 
taste for music—and a little sixpence ? 

When at home, Leoni exacted from the disobedient pupil a solemn 
vow, “that through life he never would, on any occasion, either plea- 
surable or charitable, exert his vocal abilities without the ‘ Fea pecu- 
nia dollar-arum downo !'” ‘That vow, taken at the age of twelve, has 
been strictly adhered to, even up to the moment in which we are 
writing,—a period considerably more than half a century! The only 
deviation from this “ general rule” he has ever been known to make, 
has been while under the influence of (a demon, as it is ‘alled by the 
Israelites) liberality; when he has returned certain sums which had 
been handed to him professionally, from funds devoted to heaven-born 
charity. 

The celebrated John Palmer, (the Drury Lane actor, and the ori- 
ginal Joseph Surface of the most popular comedy in the English lan- 
guage, ) about the year one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, 
attempted to give Melpomene and her ever-smiling sister Thalia, a 
respectable local habitation and a home in the east end of our vast 
metropolis, and opened a new theatre in Wellclose Square, Goodman's 
Fields ; at which time Master John Abraham (then fifteen but looking 
ten) was introduced by his maestro to the new oriental manager. At 
Leoni's request Palmer heard the boy, admired his now cultivated 
voice, and immediately engaged him, calculating that the melodious 
organ of the young Israelite would be highly attractive with the twelve 
tribes, who are the denizens of that part of London; nor was John 
Palmer wrong in his calculation of cause and effect: for on his first 
appearance on a public stage he won approbation from both Jew and 
Gentile. 

_ The theatrical management was somewhat puzzled for a character 
in which his very childish and petite figure could pass muster ; at last, 
alter much deliberation, “ the god of love” was selected: and as 
those veracious chronicles, the play-bills of the period, (now in the 
possession of Messrs. Winston, Field, and other curious collectors and 
preservers of such records,) inform the public, the piece was called 
“ The Birth-day,” and the part of Cupid was performed by Master 
Abrahams, his first appearance on any stage. Young Abrahams 
soon gained confidence, (which, entre nous, he has never since lost, ) 
and his next vocal essay was the then very popular bravura of 

** The soldier tired of war’s alarms,” 
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in which he was nightly honoured with an encore. About two years 
after this he lost his voice, (as is usual,’ and, as he could not conve- 
niently sing without one, he devoted his time to the study of compo- 
sition for the exercise of his genius, and the mechanical performance 
of the pianoforte for his daily bread. 

During this time he lost his maestro: Leoni embarked for the West 
Indies, but in losing one good friend our hero gained another, and, 
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And, like a giant refreshed, the world astounded.” 


And with his voice came pride and ambition. ‘ What’s in a name ?” 
quoth Juliet ; but our vocalist did not exactly opine with Capulet'’s 
fair daughter on that subject ; therefore, when he arrived at years of 
discretion, (as the period of manhood is sometimes improperly called,) 
he altered his patronymic by dropping the commencing vowel, thinking 


that it gave an east end, Israelitish twang, that might not sound plea- 
singly to 


ty 


“‘ Ears polite on the west of Temple-bar.” 


Therefore, instead of a Braham, he resolved to become the Braham; 
and certainly his resolution has met with deserved success, and the 
Braham! has, for more than a third of a century, stood unrivalled 
amongst English singers. 

About the year one thousand seven hundred and _ ninety-four, an 
invitation was given him to try his restored voice before the most 
musical, and at the same time the most critical, audience in the king- 
dom—scandalous and bilious Bath. Rauzzini, the conductor of the 
once celebrated Bath concerts, and the first musical professor in 
England, became Braham’s patron and instructor, and to that excel- 
lent and judicious master he owes much of the reputation and con- | 
sequent fortune which he now enjoys. 

From Bath he was soon called to Drury Lane, on the boards of 
which theatre he made his début about two years after his first visit 
to Rauzzini: here he was stamped at once as a first-rate favourite 
with the west-end London public; and all Goodman’s Fields flocked 
to see, in the cultivated man, the little orphan boy, whose talent they 
had, in auld lang syne, fostered and admired. : 

Here he made a temporary surrender of his character for strict 
morality, by yielding to the seductive arts of a syren, at that time old 
enough to be his mother—the then celebrated Signora Storace—® 
splendid singer, but most profligate woman. This “little arrange- 
ment,” as it was called, though it might have enriched his purse @ 
advanced his professional interest, must have debased his mind, 
caused him years of secret misery ; for in a case like that— 
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* When reflection comes—and come it must, 
What will it bring us—but disgust ?” 


He laboured (and a dreadful labour it must have been to so mere a 
youth) during many years, in this thraldom—but at last he broke 
the chain that so long had held him, and became “a man.” He has 
since reaped the benefit of his virtuous resolution in the “ Dulce do- 
mus et placens uxor.” 

The Signora Storace in question, (if her chroniclers have writ her 
truly,) must have been most disgusting as a woman, though charming 
as a singer—blest with natural talent, to command all the comforts 
and most of the luxuries and elegancies of life—she—but her deeds 
will best speak for themselves. 

She was of foreign extraction, though born in England: and the 
second letter (t) had been added to her name, in order to deprive it 
of its original sound, which the vulgar English tongue, while reading 
the play bill, was apt to render very “unpleasing to ears polite.” She 
was the daughter of a well-known musician, and sister to the cele- 
brated composer Storace. Sacchini was her finishing maestro; with 
him she went to Italy when a very young woman, appeared at Flo- 
rence, was afterwards engaged at Vienna—where she soon enthralled, 
and married a very musical “English gentleman, a Doctor Fisher. Soon 
after this marriage the young cantatrice was supposed to have thrown 
“the leer of invitation” to the amorous, as well as musical potentate 
—the Emperor Joseph. 

As the aforesaid “ leer of invitation” was generally understood to 
be answered by the silly monarch, the lady thought it politic to quar- 
rel with her unfortunate husband, and claim a divorce, on the ground 
of some trivial informality in the ceremony. The divorce was granted 
at the emperor’s nod—the poor husband had his passport sent him, 
with the ecclesiastical fiat. The last obliged him to quit his wife, 
and the first to fly from the Austrian dominions, sur le champ. 
The cantatrice after some time left Vienna and fickle royalty. She 
returned to England, and notwithstanding her well-known infamy, 
yet having now the foreign stamp, she was well received, and highly 
rewarded. This woman's after conduct to her husband was perhaps 
the most heartless, if not the most reprehensible, action of her life. 

Poor Doctor Fisher at her request had been regularly passported 
out of Vienna—he went to Ireland to endeavour to support himself 
by his acknowledged talent, but illness soon incapacitated him. He 
was advised to try his native air—he therefore came to England— 
sickness and poverty soon wore him to the bone: in this condition he 
was met by a friend, who had been a witness to his unfortunate mar- 
riage; he was horror-stricken at the change, and knowing that the 
ci-devant wife was, at that time, earning the immense sum of one hun- 
dred pounds per week, he prevailed on poor Fisher to suffer his pride 
to yield to his necessity—he accordingly wrote to the depraved 
woman, describing his dreadful situation, and soliciting a trifling loan, 
(twenty pounds only,) for food andraiment. She refused him even a 
single guinea. The degradation of having made the request, and 
horror at the monster’s refusal, went to his heart. The verdict of a 
coroner's inquest was, “ FOUND DEAD!” 
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To this woman was Braham for many years bound—we presume by 
interest—we are sure it could not be by affection. When she first 
enthralled him, they agreed to take ‘a continental tour together. They 
first visited Paris—the revolution had not banished from the Parisians 
their taste for music—they were delighted with “ les Anglaise, musi- 
cales,” as they were then denominated : and their intended three weeks’ 
visit was prolonged to eight months. They then proceeded to Italy, 
with letters of protection, as well as introduction, from the revolu- 
tionary leaders in Paris. This was essential to their safety in those 
troublesome times. 

’Twas at Florence that Braham first made his bow to an Italian 
audience—and he met with the warmest reception that even vanity 
could have anticipated. 

He made the tour of Italy, and by his vocal abilities, excited admi- 
ration in every city he visited. He was singing at Genoa to crowded 
audiences during the memorable siege of that ancient town. At 
Leghorn he met the gallant Nelson, and was invited to dine with him 
on board of his noble ship, the Foudroyant—and at Naples the honour 
was repeated—and there he had the pleasure of hob and nobbing 
with the somewhat notorious queen of Naples, who had visited the 
English admiral afloat. 

On his return to London in one thousand eight hundred and one, 
he came out in an opera which failed ; this induced him to try com- 
position himself, when his industrious, if not talented friend, poor Tom 
Dibdin, furnished Covent Garden with what he called a comic opera, 
and which he named “The Cabinet.” Braham had so humble an 
opinion of his own histrionic abilities at that time, that he actually 
requested Dibdin to give him as little to say, and as much to sing, as 
possible. In “The Cabinet,” Braham composed all the music des- 
tined to be sung by himself—the rest was divided between the various 
composers of the time, Reeve, Morehead, and others; but Braham’s 
“ Beautiful Maid,” and “ No more by sorrow chased,” established the 
run of this opera for many seasons, and even now it is a stock dish in 
every provincial theatre in the United Kingdom. He, at this period, 
and in various succeeding years, composed a part of many operas, 
and the whole of some few—with innumerable single songs ; and it is 
a notorious fact, that he has frequently received more money for 
adapting a song, than many talented composers have for a whole opera. 
We will give as an instance, the old Irish air “ Aileen aroon :’—he 
obtained English words, and made a slight alteration in some of the 
notes, and brought it out as “ Robin Adair,” and such was its popu- 
larity, that it was sung in every theatre, and ground on every barrel 
organ in every alley, lane, street, and square, within the bills of mor- 
tality. And the publisher sold, (for Braham’s profit,) in one year, 
for home consumption and exportation, upwards of two hundred 
thousand copies—such was its harmonious excitement. About twenty- 
five years ago the iil-assorted “arrangement” with Signora Storace 
was ended as suddenly as it began—the brusque and brutal manner 
of the then prima donna, roused the blood of the hitherto passive little 
vocalist, and * The poisoned chalice was returned to her own lips.” 

As she had treated her husband, even so did Braham treat her— 
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with this exception, that she had secured to herself an ample fortune. 
As she did not, however, follow the example of her husband, poor 
Doctor Fisher, we have no coroner’s inquest to record. She lived, 
and enjoyed (if such a woman could enjoy,) the good things of this 
world; and when she died, at a good old age, there was a tablet 
erected, (by those who inherited her wealth,) to record her virtues, 
It was during Storace’s lifetime that our little hero added to his 
notoriety, though not to his moral character, by being announced as 
the defendant in a crim. con. action (Wright versus Braham made a 
great noise in the world.) He was convicted in a penalty of one 
thousand pounds, though, from all we could ever learn, we verily be- 
lieve the poor little vocalist was more sinned against than sinning. 
His dulcet voice had entered through the ear, and taken possession of 
the heart of the weak and pretty Mrs. Wright, and Braham became 
her victim. His friends shrugged their shoulders, and said, “ he 
ought to have known better ;” but Pliny has very justly observed, that 
a man cannot be wise at all times—* Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit.” The lady flattered the vanity of the little warbler, and he 
was silly enough to yield; she caught him in one of those fatal hours, 
when he had all the veritable Mark Antony weakness about him. 


‘© What lost the world, and made a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye.” 


Before the case came to a jury, Rumour with its hundred tongues 
had spoken of the poor seduced little Braham, as the most abandoned 
Giovanni that cold England had ever produced; and, on his appear- 
ance as principal tenor at an oratorio, some over-virtuous lack-wits 
took upon themselves the ungracious office of hissing and hooting him. 
As the unfortunate affair was pending in a court of law, the little 
Mare Antony of the musical world was nettled at this unjust attempt 
at a pre-judgment, and made a very spirited address to the audience, 
which we give verbatim et literatim. 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN; 

“ ] should indeed be unworthy of the favour which I have constantly 
experienced, if I pretended to be ignorant of the cause of your dis- 
pleasure. Iam here, in the discharge of my public duties. What- 
ever I have done elsewhere, I must shortly answer for to the laws of 
my country; and I appeal to your generosity, to leave the affair to 
the decision of that tribunal.” 


This speech was not lost upon the majority of those to whom it 
was addressed—silence was demanded—his silly assailants threatened 
with expulsion— common sense soon resumed her sway, and the ora- 
torio proceeded without further interruption. 

Braham paid the thousand pounds and costs, and the only observa- 
tion he was ever known to make on the untoward affair, was, “ That 
it was very dear at the price.” 

With respect to the morality of the histrionic professors, and their 
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little faux pas, the public seem lately to have reversed the general 
order of censure, visited on the heads of the frail ones of any other 
walk in life. They now condemn the men for the very profligacy for 
which they support, applaud, and patronise the women. Those lines 
which our harmonious dramatic poet has allotted to the lachrymose 
strumpet of the royal Edward, are pointless now. 


*«* That man, the lawless libertine, may rove, 
Free and unquestion’d through the wilds of love ; 
While woman—sense and nature's easy tool— 
If poor weak woman swerve from virtue’s rule, 
If, strongly charm’d, she quit the thorny way, 
And in the softer paths of pleasure stray ; 
Ruin ensues, reproach, and endless shame ; 
And one fale step entirely damns her fame: 
In vain, with tears, the loss she may deplore, 
She sets—like stars that fall—to rise no more.” 


This might have been all very true in Rowe’s time; but (with 
respect to theatrical ladies) we may exclaim with Molicre’s doctor— 


** Nous avons changé tout cela.” 


For the stars that formerly “ fell to rise no more,” now never set, but 
acquire greater brilliancy in public estimation in moral England, by 
their well-known and acknowledged profligacy; while virtuous and 
respectable actresses, such as Miss Phillips, Miss Tree, Miss Jarman, 
Miss Huddart, Miss Taylor, &c. &c. (whatever their talent may be,) 
are driven into exile, or remain as unattractive and unnoticed as 
“le mouton qui réve ;” proving that, with the drama’s patrons, re- 
spectability is at a discount, and impurity at a high premium; in 
“oe of which we will quote two or three instances from the well- 
cnown many who brave shame. 

And we will commence with a most disgustingly heartless one. 

A well-known theatrical lady, who has been long denominated the 
“fat, fair, and forty-five,” though the mother of six fine children, 
quitted an honourable, kind, and honest husband, for the arms of a 
more wealthy married professor of the histrionic art, who (to the 
surprise of all who knew him) was seized with a sort of phrenological 


madness, occasioned, as he himself sillily observed, by the bump of 


philoprogenitiveness unexpectedly rising on his cranium, when on the 
shady side of forty; (for this is the profligate excuse actually offered 
by the gentleman for having quitted his amiable, but childless wife, 
for the arms of the fat lady who abandoned her husband and her 


children ;) we paraphrase the exclamation of Sheridan’s Lady 
Sneerwell— 


“ Sir Peter, may your wife live these fifty years.” 


Yet this precious couple—thus doubly violating the holy vow— 
revel in every luxury, are splendidly vehicular, and are patronised, 
applauded, and enriched by the very public, who, in the cause of mo- 
rality, hissed Braham, hooted Kean ‘from the stage, drove him into 
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exile, and to the extra indulgence in those bacchanalian vices which 
brought him to his grave in the very prime of manhood. 

Our case, number two, shall be “the * * * * * #.” She 
may, perhaps, be allowed to plead “ injury and retaliation” in 
mitigation of public censure, when accused of “ vetitum nefas:” for 
when, in her early teens, she was persuaded to sacrifice herself at 
the altar, she swore to love, honour, and obey a cold-blooded scoun- 
drel, who soon quitted her and England with a little thick-limbed 
danseuse, (De gustibus, &c.,) and trom that moment the deserted 
wife swore eternal vengeance on all mankind! We remember her 
before her heart was blighted by the perfidy of the husband, who has 
been long since called to the “ great account.” 

“ She was a lovely child, 
A thing of joy and light, 
’T was sunshine when she smil’d, 
And when she frown’d—'twas night. 


She wedded when a girl, 

And he, her young heart’s choice, 
Had magic in his step, 

And music in his voice. 


But he soon grew cold to her, 
And his eye sought other eyes ; 

And the charms that all desir’d, 
He only could not prize. 


He left her; and she tore 

His image from her heart ; 
With her last lonely tear 

She cried, ‘ Let him depart.’ 


The world was now before her, 
In its light and gaudy glare, 
And her mother gladly bore her, 

In those sunny scenes to share. 


There the smile was on her lip, 
(Pride the features may control ;) 
All was sunshine in her eye, 
All was darkness in her soul. 


All reckless and all joyless, 
Soon she ‘ let her down the wind ;’ 
And the heart that grief made loveless, 
Learnt the lesson ‘ to be kind.’ 


With the morning’s bitter tear, 
O’er night’s mad lurid joy, 

Oft she strove to lull a mind, 
That no sorrow could destroy.” 


We will draw a veil over the latter part of her career, or at least 
condense it to a few lines of prose. 
After her husband’s flight, she soon put in force her vow to revenge 
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herself upon the whole sex, for the wrongs inflicted by one who had 
sworn at the altar of his God to love, to cherish, and protect her; 
and many are the beaux garcons that she has beggared, (her pecu- 
liar system of revenge,) turning each empty-pursed inamorato to the 


right about in double-quick time, to make room for the golden calf 


elected to succeed him; and her only reply to the bitter reproaches, 
vented by despised love, is contained in the following lines :— 


«© One lover to another still succeeds, 
And the last fool’s as welcome as the former, 
Till having lov’d his wealth out—he gives place, 
And mingles with the herd that went before.” 


There are shades in profligacy, and we allow that the fair widow’s 
is of a much lighter hue than the lady of case number one, who 
walked off with the phrenologically-mad husband of the childless 
wife. The tender swains of the “fair widow” have all been addle- 
headed bachelors, with more money than brains; and she was (in 
earlier life) the very impersonation of Byron’s Eve. 


“ Fair as the first that fell of woman kind, 
While on the dread, yet lovely serpent smiling, 
Whose image, then, was stampt upon her mind ; 
But once beguil’d, and evermore beguiling.” 


Yet Braham was hissed, and Kean murdered, for immorality. 
© Bible and missionary distributing England ! 

We will conclude our instances with the very decided case, number 
three. Some years since there was a very young girl on the boards 
of one of our national theatres as a subordinate actress; she was un- 
noted for any brilliancy of histrionic talent, though admired as the 
possessor of a pretty face and figure—she was in the receipt of a 
respectable salary, sufficient for all the comforts, and many of the 
luxuries, of life; but not content with the honest earnings of her 
somewhat arduous profession, she became ———— to the then gay 
Cheltenham colonel, (the Lothario, as well as the Nimrod of Glouces- 
tershire, since created a peer, at the instigation of Diana, we pre- 
sume.) After being some years under his protection, as it is called, 
and the mother of a family—a wealthy, but uninitiated noodle, who, 
though twenty-one, had not arrived at years of discretion, offered the 
now dashing actress—diamonds and marriage! She accepted both, 
and prepared to approach the aitar of her God, (though within a 
—" of giving her paramour colonel a third title to pater- 
nity. 

At this moment, a knot of desperate gamblers, who thought that 
the hymeneally inclined noodle’s fortune would be better in their 
hands than in the possession of the aforesaid actress, opened the poor 
sighing swain’s eyes on the subject, and on the intended wedding-day 
noodle was non est inventus. The levanting bridegroom was prose- 
cuted for his “ breach of promise” to marry the theatrical maiden 
and her ready-made family. After a long trial, with most disgust- 
ingly immoral evidence, noodle was convicted by a moral English 
jury, to the astonishment of the plain matter-of-fact judge, and the 
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many thousand spectators in and about the court. The damages and 
costs were excessively heavy, which poor noodle has not yet been 
silly enough to pay. 

No sooner had her propensities been thus publicly proclaimed in a 
court of justice, (Justice! heaven save the mark!) than this actress, 
who before had been, professionally, nobody, suddenly became “ the 
admired of all admirers.” Theatres were crowded to behold her— 
newspapers teemed with her praises—critics now saw splendid talents, 
which for years before had escaped their all-penetrating eyes—and 
such was her glorious notoriety from the legal eaposé, that, though in 
the wane of her beauty, “one of the proud pillars of the state,” a 
ci-devant Jeune homme, more celebrated for the cut of his coat than 
the strength of his intellect, offered her (credat Judeus) marriage, 
which offer she of course immediately accepted, and she is now the 
Right Honourable the ———, &c. &c. &e. 

So much for that English love of morality which hissed Braham, 
and indirectly murdered poor Kean, for having 


** In the softer path of a forbidden pleasure stray’d.” 


The extreme severity of public censure against male immorality, 
while such unbounded latitude is allowed to the frail ladies of the 
theatrical profession, has drawn us from our strict biographical duties. 
We will now return to the evergreen Braham. 

After his thousand pound conviction, the exposé in open court of 
his liaison with pretty Mrs. Wright, and his absolute estrangement 
from the antique prima donna, Storace, he thought that— 


“‘ Without the home which plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
O! what were man ?—a world without a sun,” 


He looked about the world for a being who could give him com- 
fort and respectability—money he cared not for in this instance ; for 
he was rich, and resolved to enjoy his hard-earned wealth. He 
looked, and looked, and at last saw “ the winning smile on beauty’s 
cheek ;” the cheek belonged to the lovely daughter of a highly re- 
spectable man at Manchester. Braham immediately proposed, and 
notwithstanding the disparity in their years (eighteen and forty-five) 
he was accepted. 


“ With his sweet notes, through her ear, he seized upon her heart.” 


And they are now surrounded by a numerous family of boys and 
girls, healthy as their father, and handsome as their mother. 

Braham has always stood well with the great capitalists and loan 
contractors, the Rothschilds, the Goldsmids, &c. &c. who have had 
a pleasure in nursing his musical earnings for the last half century, 
until (and it is believed in the city) he is now worth more than two 
hundred thousand pounds! Yet such is the activity of his mind, that 
his health would suffer, if he had not the excitements of some busi- 
ness pursuits ; therefore he solicited and obtained a licence for a new 
theatre in the aristocratic neighbourhood of Saint James's Palace. 
He had it built and opened in an incredibly short time, and by it 
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he is now netting a very handsome yearly income, intended as a 
dower for his youngest daughter. He has also purchased the 
Colosseum, in the Regent's Park, for less than one-fifth of its original 
cost—which his business friends denominate a good spec.! as with 
the march of intellect, and decrease of silly monopoly, it will ulti- 
mately be a place of public evening amusement for that increasing 
and wealthy suburb, combining within its extensive area a dramatic 
theatre and a Vauxhall. It is supposed that by the Colosseum spe- 
culation, the little vocalist will ultimately net twenty per cent. for 
money sunk. 

Though far on the shady side of sixty, Braham still retains his 
surprising voice, which, regulated by his consummate skill, baffles all 
attempts at competition on the English stage. The general plaudits 
nightly bestowed on his exertions at the Saint James's theatre, must 
be highly gratifying to his professional vanity. It may perhaps be 
asked why, after having realised so splendid a fortune, he still un- 
dergoes the toil of public singing? We answer, that he considers his 
voice as the Duke of Bedford does his “ estate ;” and that while it 
remains capable of producing a good crop of notes, (both bank and 
harmonic,) he would deem it a wilful waste not to “let it to the best 
bidder.” 

We shall conclude by stating, that such has been the activity 
of Braham's pursuits through life, that had he studied Seneca, 
(which we are sure he did not,) he could not have more justly ad- 
hered to the celebrated maxim— 


** Malo mihi male quam molliter esse.” 


MemoraAnpuM. 


Probably the public are not aware that “ Our Actors” are the most 
difficult to please, and expect more fulsome flattery from the pen of a 
public writer, than any other description of bipeds under the sun. We 
may freely biographise—from their cradles to their graves—monarchs, 
statesmen, orators, poets, and warriors ; but it is high treason to personal 
vanity, to write of the “ birth, parentage, and professional career, of 
those retailers of other people’s ideas, ‘yclept ‘Our Actors.” Our 
sketches, under that title, have drawn forth some ludicrous vituperation 
from those who have been for years ‘ pushing the duke,” “ my cousin, 
Sir John,” or “ my aunt, Lady Poodle,” after dropping their veritable 
sponsorial and patronymics of David Dobs or John Buggins, for the more 
aristocratic “ Vivian Montmorency ” or “ Granby Cavendish.” 

A Napoleon, a Wellington, a Sheridan, a Canning—these are mere 
nobodies when compared with “Our Actors.” ‘To state the facts, that 
Napoleon was one of a numerous family of indigent Corsican parents, 
and educated at the public expense—that Wellington was once a poor 
sub.—that under the influence of bodily fatigue and an Indian sun, he, 
who has since been the conquering hero of a hundred battles, was found 
fast asleep in a shady tent, when he should have been cutting throats in 
the open field—that the prince of orators and soul of wit, Sheridan, was 
a spendthrift and a drunkard—that Canning was the son of an unsuc- 
cessful actress, and received the rudiments of his education at the four- 
penny school of a spectacled old woman—these truths of the above- 
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quoted nobodies, may be divulged to the public; but for a writer to tell 
the great world (that which is already well known to the theatrical 
world) the all-important fact, that Tyrone Power, the personator of 
stage Irishmen, was, when a boy, actually “ apprenticed to old Bird, the 
printer, of Cardiff, consequently supposed to be a Welshman ”—to tell 
such a daring truth as this, is to merit the guillotine. At least, so it 
would appear by certain articles in an American paper, evidently written 
by the aforesaid personator of stage Irishmen—in which article he re- 
nounces the maternity of Wales, and is horror-stricken at the bare idea 
of ever having pulled the press, or handled the type. 

The announcement of the daring and offensive fact in the September 
number of the “* Metropolitan,” arrived in New York at the mal-apropos 
moment, when “ Mister Tyrone Power's book of blarney on America,” 
had so overjoyed the anti-Trollope, and flattery-loving republicans, that 
had the author of it chosen, like the mad Macedonian, to have announced 
great Ammon for his father, instead of an honest mortal (Welsh or Irish) 
he might have demanded and received implicit belief from credulous and 
grateful Jonathan. Therefore be it known to the four quarters of the 
world, that we unintentionally offended the dignity of the gentleman 
calling himself Tyrone Power, by having, merely to fill up a vacuum, 
committed to paper the horrible truth, “ that the now celebrated actor of 
stage Irishmen was in his boyhood apprenticed to a Welsh printer :’’ the 
fact is, that in so writing, we thought we were complimenting his talent, 
and not offending his pride. We are fully aware that the great Benjamin 
Franklin and the eccentric George Frederick Cooke, (each, in our opinion, 
Mr. Power’s equal,) felt a gratification in announcing that their talent 
had raised them from the drudgery of a printing-office, to fame and com- 
parative affluence. Why Mr. Power should be ashamed of Wales and 
his early bread- winning employment, we shall not take the trouble to 
inquire, but the correctness of our statement can be verified by his 
master’s widow, (long since re-married,) who, kind old lady, always cut 
his early bread and butter, and is now living at 147 in the Strand ; or by 
her neighbour, (once manager, now printseller,) Adamson, Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, on whom little Power, as in duty bound, daily attended 
with the proof play-bills for correction, when monarch of the company of 
comedians, who annually visited Cardiff. 

To those protectors and patrons of his early years we leave the settle- 
ment of the (by him) disputed claim of Wales and Ireland, remembering 


“ That seven cities claimed great Homer dead, 
ry’ 7 . . . ” 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 


Though Mr, Power has written a book, he is not yet a Homer, but he 
is far more fortunate (in life) than the father bard, for kind nature, in- 
stead of the gift of “ poesy divine,” has bestowed on Mr. P a con- 
summate knowledge of Cocker and the wor!d ; an absolute freedom from 
mauraise honte, and though last, not least available, a tongue, (it was 
worth a voyage from Glamorgan to the county of Cork to obtain it,) so 
delightfully touched with the blarney stone, that he will amass wealth 
Where poor old Homer would have starved. 

Mr. P , when he breasted the Atlantic, bore a talisman safely locked 
in his portmanteau ; Aladdin’s lamp was nothing to it. 








His book—his blarney book’s the potent charm ; 
(From north to south, deny it he who can,) 

For Trollope’s sting it bears the honeyed balm 
To heal each sadly scathed republican. 


If we really hurt Mr. Power’s pride by the mention of “ Wales and 
poor old Bird's printing-office,” we regret it; the offence was unin- 
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tentional, but the compliment to his persevering talent sincere ; we wish 
him every success, and, as comic actor or cunning book-maker, may the 
oil of his tongue, and the oil of his pen, smooth down the —. of 
rough and irritable brother Jonathan, until he (Tyrone Power) have 
realised dollars enough to laugh and return to the well-known comforts 
of “ merry England ;” till then, whether Welsh or Irish (as may best suit 


him,) vivat Tyrone Power! 
y Asmopeus Pry. 


THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


On! lone and languid flower, thou art taken from the glen, 

In a gay parterre thou bloomest, thou art watched by careful men, 
Bright sunbeams shine above thee, fair roses smile around, 

Yet thou droopest in the garden—it is not thy native ground. 


Thus oft are human flowers by officious hands removed, 

From shades of calm seclusion, from scenes and friends beloved, 
In gilded halls, and proud saloons, amid the great they roam, 
Yet they languish in their triumph for their dear and early home. 


From this sad and simple story a moral we may trace, 

God gives to man and floweret a safe appointed place, 

And the blossoms of the vale, and the lowly ones of earth, 

Ever flourish best and fairest in the sphere that gave them birth. 
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FAMILY INTERFERENCE. 
A TALE FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


As for Sophy Bennet, her endeavours to make Caroline appear to 
disadvantage were not much to be wondered at; it was her cue, on 
every occasion, to play into the hand of her patroness, and a plain 
woman of thirty is never greatly disposed to admire and befriend a 
particularly pretty one of twenty. Yet, although none of these per- 
sons individually possessed feelings of malice, they had none of them 
a proper conviction of the unkindness, the cruelty of endeavouring to 
depreciate a wife or husband in the estimation of each other. “ Those 
whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder,” does not 
merely refer to the gross and criminal disturbers of the ties of mar- 
ried life; like other injunctions, it is not only to be understood and 
obeyed literally, but is to be followed out into all its branches. The 
insinuating flirt, the flattering man of the world, the light jester, the 
sneering cynic, who, all in their several ways, say and do something to 
make the hearts of a married pair beat less kindly towards each other, 
may “mean no harm,” but they may have lighted a fire which will 
not be quenched, they may have done a deed which will not be un- 
done, they may have begun a work of destruction, which the really 
base, malignant, and designing may finish. 

“ Tow constantly your wife’s family are at your house,” said Mrs. 
Clifford to her son, during one of his frequent calls in Keppel Street ; 
“T wonder you are not tired of the sight of them.” 

Clifford was about to return a smiling answer to what he considered 
a merely common observation, but “dear Sophy Bennet” took care 
to identify it as something very pointed, by looking reproachfully at 
her aunt, nervously rising from her seat, walking to the window, and 
talking about the weather. 

“That very affected and artificial girl, Miss Sedgewick, has at 
length, I hear, succeeded in ensnaring poor Sir James Bradbury,” 
pursued Mrs. Clifford. 

Her son reddened, and bowed assent—he did not like the term 
“succeeded in ensnaring” as applied to a cousin of Caroline’s. “The 
second lucky match made in the family,” said Mrs. Clifford, after a 
pause, “and in a worldly point of view more advantageous than the 
first. I suppose the future Lady Bradbury will now be the idol of 
the time-serving set, at least till her marriage is over : you and I 
were strangely deceived, Edmund, when we believed Caroline to be 
such an object of affection in the circle of her relatives ; I imagine it 
was all put on for the occasion, for I see very little of it now.” 

Clifford was rather puzzled how to answer; when the excitement 
of Caroline’s engagement had passed, her relations had certainly 
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ceased to utter fine speeches about her ; they were, however, far from 
deficient in regard for her, but they had never been a caressing, com- 
plimentary family, and the tedious maternal tendernesses of Mrs. 
Clifford, and the soft flattering cajoleries of “dear Sophy Bennet,” 
were more likely to excite them to laughter than to imitation. Clif- 
ford made the most unfortunate reply he could have done. “ They 
must like Caroline,” he said, “‘or they would not come so often to sce 
her.” 

A slight sneer passed over Mrs. Clifford's countenance, as she re- 

joined, “Other reasons than affection may exist for their frequent 
visits; the command of a carriage, and the entrée to a house of un- 
doubted respectability, are no slight advantages to husband-hunting 
roung ladies: however, I much regret that it should be so, for Caro- 
line's sake; her time is frittered away by ceaseless calls, and her 
mind distracted by frivolous gossip: young as she is, I should have 
had hopes that if she could have been detached from her family, she 
might, at a future day, have become a solid companion to a sensible 
man ; but while her present associations continue, | fear she will not 
be likely to forget the school in which she has been educated. You 
will excuse me, my dear son,” added Mrs. Clifford, softening her tone, 
and laying her hand on her son’s arm, “I have, perhaps, said too 
much, but it has been with difficulty that | have prevailed on myself 
to say anything at all.” 

Clifford sighed heavily as his mother quitted the room; the gentle 
voice of Sophy Bennet aroused him from his reverie. 

“| was sorry when my aunt began to speak,” said she, “ because I 
was afraid you might take it amiss, but I think she will be easier and 
happier now she has disclosed her sentiments to you; it is all, as you 
must be aware, for the good of yourself and dear Caroline, that she 
regards these matters with such anxiety, and none can be better qua- 
lified than my excellent aunt, both from understanding and principle, 
to give advice.” 

“Very true,” said Clifford; “but I think she is too severe in her 
strictures on Caroline's relations.” 

“Very likely she is,” replied Miss Bennet; “but your mother, Ed- 
mund, is not a frivolous woman of the world, and can perhaps make 
little allowsdace for the vanities and trifling pursuits in which she has 
no sympath}¥y—she has acute feelings on the subject of right and 
wrong, and a light superficial character, like Mrs. Dornton, excites 
her contempt, when it ought rather to move her to pity: but you 
look pale and uneasy, do not dwell on what has been said, rely on it 
that one day dear Caroline will become all we can wish her.” 

Clifford that evening made some remarks to Caroline on the subject 
of the trivolities and the frequent visits of her relations, which were 
very ill received by her; she at once traced them to their source : 
indeed, for some time past, whenever Clifford had seemed dispirited or 
irritable, Gertrude or Emily had always suggested to her that his 
tiresome old mother had been tampering with him.” 

This conviction, however, did not diminish her indignation against 
her husband—she felt that it was indelicate and unkind to talk to her 
of the foibles of her relations; trifling and vain as in her own mind 
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she allowed her mother and sisters to be, they still were her mother 
and sisters, they were just what they had always been in character, 
and on what pretext could she beg them either to lessen their visits, 
or to diminish their gaiety? “ Besides,” she thought, “could 1 
even without offence persuade them to come less frequently 
to the house, what should I gain in exchange for their company ? 
Not the agrémens of a circle of general acquaintance, not the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of my husband’s society, but an additional number 
of visits from the people I dislike, a more ample allowance of the for- 
mal truisms of Mrs. Clifford, and the hollow compliments of her hum- 
ble companion.” Caroline, with these feelings, was not disposed to 
make any concession to her husband's opinion, and on the ensuing 
day, when she called in Alfred Place, she had never been disposed to 
regard her mother and sisters with so much tenderness, for a generous 
mind will always warm towards those whom it considers to have suf- 
fered from injustice. Caroline’s tenderness, however, met with no 
correspondent fervor this morning. Mrs. Dornton, although usually 
an extremely good-natured woman, was, on the present occasion, 
“very nervous,” as she herself expressed it, but, according to the 
reading of Gertrude and Emily, “ very cross.” 

The engagement of Kate Sedgewick had, as Mrs. Clifford had 
surmised, created general triumph in the family, but had not excited 
peculiar satisfaction in Alfred Place. Mrs. Dornton was by no means 
pleased that her niece should marry so much better than her daughter; 
an alliance with a baronet, a house in Portland Place, three carriages, 
and servants in proportion, threw all the humble glories of the esta- 
blishment in Torrington Square into the shade. Mrs. Dornton, too, 
had by this time got quite accustomed to the bright blue eyes and 
chestnut curls of her son-in-law, and began to think that youth and 
beauty were of very little consequence inaman. Sir James looked 
vastly well for his age, and had recently procured a wig, which just 
resembled nature. “ Really,” said Mrs. Dornton, after a hurried 
salutation to Caroline, “the luck of my sister is quite surprising, and 
yet Lam sure I have nothing to reproach myself with—I am sure 
since the death of your poor dear father, I have never thought of 
myself in anything, but all my object in life has been the benefit and 
advancement of my girls.” 

Caroline gently and affectionately assented, but Mrs. Dornton was 
not to be soothed into satisfaction. “ I cannot help saying, Caroline,” 
she continued, “that I think you have been very unsisterly since 
your marriage; you have never taken Gertrude to any parties, nor 
introduced her to any new acquaintance, nor even asked her to stay at 
your house.” 

Caroline slightly coloured as she answered, “1 would gladly have 
asked Gertrude to stay with me, if I could have imagined that it 
would have been any pleasure to her; but you have so much more 
gaiety, so many more callers-in than we have, that I am afraid Ger- 
trude would think our house very dull compared to her own.” 

“And why should your house be dull?” quickly retorted Mrs. 
Dornton ; “ you have the means to make it otherwise: newly married 
people usually like and enjoy society, and are glad to plan _ con- 
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trive little parties of amusement for the advantage of their young re- 
lations.” . 

Caroline stammered out something about Clifford’s dislike to gaiety. 

“If Clifford really felt the attachment for you he ought to do,” 
answered Mrs. Dornton, “ he would not mind making a little sacrifice 
of his own inclinations to yours—but there is a great difference in 
men—I remember your poor dear father was never so happy as when 
I had my sisters staying in the house. Anna in particular was con- 
tinually coming to see us, and he always said we seemed quite lost 
when she went away; he was as fond of her as if she had been his 
own sister, and he often went out to parties in the evening, when he 
would much rather have been going to sleep, just for the sake of giving 
her a little pleasure.” 

Mrs. Dornton spoke no more than the truth; her husband was a 
merchant in the city, who always went to his business after breakfast, 
took an early dinner in the neighbourhood of his counting-house, and 
did not return to Marchmont Street till tea time: he knew that his 
pretty vacant wife had no mental resources with which she could amuse 
herself in solitude, and his income was too small to allow her more 
than a very limited proportion of the luxuries of shopping and visit- 
ing; accordingly he was glad that she should be kept in cheerfulness 
and good-humour by Anna’s society ; he never cared for any conver- 
sation with his wife beyond that desultory chit-chat which was not at 
all interfered with by the presence of a third person, and he did not 
find his enjoyment of his evening paper, half-hour’s nap, and hot 
supper, at all lessened by the company of the fair smiling sister-in- 
law, who was delighted to escape from her dull home in the country, 
to the comparative gaieties of Marchmont Street, and who was so 
sedulously attentive in placing his easy chair in the most desirable 
position, flying for his snuff-box if he happened to leave it in another 
room, and providing him with an endless succession of the warmest of 
worsted comforters, and prettiest of silk purses, that he could not 
object to repay her kindness by occasionally giving or going to a little 
carpet dance on her account, where the watchful care of his wife 
always secured for him a snug rubber at a quiet table, “out of the 
way of the young people !” 

Mr. Dornton, however, had a more easy temper than Edmund 
Clifford ; he was not so refined in his habits, nor so intellectual in his 
pursuits: perhaps, however, I can decide the real reason of the dif- 
ference between the gentlemen in a few words. Mr. Dornton passed 
mine or ten hours every day in the city, and he had no near female 
relatives of his own. 

“It is often,” pursued Mrs. Dornton, after a pause, “a great ad- 
vantage for a girl to pass a little while in some other house than her 
own, even although it may be a dull one.” 

Caroline waited in silence for an explanation. 

“ Sir Henry Milner,” added Mrs. Dornton, “has met Gertrude at 
several parties, and seemed very much struck with her. I do not see 
why my daughter should not marry a baronet as well as my niece.” 
Caroline did not see why she should not, but could not imagine how 
staying in a dull house was likely to promote so desirable an event. 
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“Sir Henry has once paid us a morning visit,” said Mrs. Dornton, 
‘and no doubt would have come a great deal oftener, but Miss Bur- 
rows, our next-door neighbour, is a second cousin of his mother’s; she 
is, as you know, an insufferably gossiping, prying, spiteful old maid, 
and is always at her window, watching everything that takes place at 
our house; if Sir Henry called here twice in one week, it would cer- 
tainly go to Lady Milner.” 

** Most likely it would,” said Caroline, calmly, still ignorant of her 
mother’s drift. 

“ Therefore, Caroline,” pursued Mrs. Dornton, obliged at last to 
come to the point, “I should be very glad if you would take back 
Gertrude with you to spend a week in Torrington Square; a friend 
of ours is engaged to dine in company with Sir Henry to-day, and I 
will get her to mention the circumstance to him, and to say that Ger- 
trude is impatient for the manuscript song that he promised to lend 
her.” 

Caroline was not persuaded of the delicacy or policy of her mother’s 
scheme, but she could not refuse a request so pointedly made, espe- 
cially as Gertrude whispered to her that she should be “ delighted to 
get away from home, for really poor mamma was so out of sorts since 
the announcement of Kate's engagement, that it was quite insupport- 
able to be with her.” Accordingly Gertrude accompanied her sister 
home, to the great discomfiture and dissatisfaction of Clifford, who 
did not at all emulate the dear departed Mr. Dornton in his fondness 
for his sister-in-law, and who considered that Caroline meant to brave 
and defy him by inviting her sister to the house as an inmate, the 
very day after he had so unhesitatingly expressed his disapprobation 
of the frequent visits of herself and family. Caroline had only to 
hope that Sir Henry Milner would not call, and that Gertrude’s visit 
would soon come to an end. The first of her wishes was realized. 
Sir Henry Milner contented himself with sending the song in question 
to Alfred Place, enclosed in a blank cover directed to Mrs. Dornton, 
and he never even walked up Torrington Square, although Gertrude, 
exquisitely dressed, was every morning “ sitting in the window-pane 
without a bit of blind,” after the manner of * Miss Bell,” in the song 
of * Number One.” Gertrude, however, did not grow dull and gloomy 
from her disappointment; she was, like the rest of Caroline's family, 
very good-natured, and thought she should periorm a kind office to 
her sister by enlivening her with a little cheerful conversation. Ac- 
cordingly, Gertrude indulged in a style of rattling vivacity which was 
perfectly alarming to Mrs. Clifford, quite incomprehensible to her 
son, and very annoying to Caroline, who could not check Gertrude 
while trying to make herself agreeable, but yet thought her very in- 
judicious and foolish in her choice of subjects. She was constantly 
talking about schemes to obtain desirable matches, and the expediency 
of taking the outside seats at concerts, and keeping near the door at 
assemblies; she delighted to discuss the relative merits of “dear de- 
trimentals” without property, and “ tiresome bores” with it, and she 
was fluent in the praises of a certain Mrs. Dashington, at whose house 
she was sure of meeting with none but “ good men.” Her brother- 
in-law at first was disposed to think that she was more rational than 
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he had believed her to be, and that she was alluding to men of unim- 
peachable and exemplary moral conduct. Afterwards, when he re- 
jected this idea as improbable, he was disposed to surmise that she 
had borrowed an expression from her city uncle, and was alluding to 
the “ good men” on ‘Change, whose word was as secure as their bond; 
but Gertrude soon informed the unenlightened, that the phrase, “good 
men,” only applied to dashers of undoubted style and fashion, among 
whom, even by her own admission, was a fair proportion of coxcombs, 
spendthrifts, and rowés. 

Mrs. Clifford listened to these remarks with a haughty sneer, and 
sometimes made a contemptuous observation in rejoinder to them, 
which amused rather than irritated the light-hearted girl, who, na- 
turally enough, said to herself, that so long as her own mother did 


not object to her manners, she had no need to care for the opinion of 


the mother of any one else, and she took a wilful delight in exas- 
perating her stiff and frowning auditress by saying a hundred silly 
things which, as she afterwards assured the remonstrating Caroline, 
she “ did not in the least mean.” “ Dear Sophy Bennet,” too, con- 
trived to lead her on by her soft questions and her air of deep in- 
terest in whatever she was saying, and when she had succeeded in 
making her show off her volatility to the best, or, more correctly 
speaking, to the worst, advantage, she would privately whisper to 
Edmund, “ Poor dear girl, 1 do not think there is any real harm in 
her; all that is objectionable in her manner and sentiments arises 
from her sad way of bringing up; how different she would have been 
if she had been educated by your admirable mother !” 

Gertrude quitted Torrington Square at the end of the week, and 
took home a lamentable account of poor Caroline’s dull way of living, 
of the authority assumed by the disagreeable mother-in-law, who 
made her quite a cipher in her own house, and of the little tender- 
ness or admiration that she experienced from her husband. Mrs. 
Dornton felt both hurt and angry at this account: although a vain 
and frivolous woman, unable to understand the extent of Caroline's 
talents and feelings, she was really fond of her and proud of her: 
that her daughter should ever be undervalued and slighted by her 
husband, would, under any circumstances, have proved a grievous 
source of surprise to her; but when she reflected that, after all, her 
daughter had only married in a middling way, while her niece was 
about to make the best match ever known in the family, the injury 
became greatly enhanced to her: the eongratulations which poured 
in trom all her acquaintance on Kate’s marriage were discord to her 
vars, and Mrs. Sedgewick’s consultations about India shawls, and bird- 
of-paradise plumes, were insufferably provoking ; nay, she even went 
so far as to prohibit her daughters from singing the ballad, « Lilla’s 
a Lady,” on account of the disagreeable association of ideas which it 
involved. Mr. Fletcher, the rich man of the family, also, was a great 
deal more bountiful on the occasion than Mrs. Dornton thought at all 
necessary. Mr. Fletcher, however, acted in perfect unity with his 
ideas of consistency and propriety :—a small bank-note had been a 
suitable present for the wife of a poor country curate, who, of course, 
could require nothing but necessaries,—an emerald necklace was a fit 
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offering for the fiancee of a man in easy circumstances who kept a 
carriage, but a magnificent set of pink topazes was no more than a 
fitting tribute to the bride elect of a wealthy baronet in Portland 
Place. Caroline was not in the least moved either to envy or dis- 
pleasure by all this splendour; she merely made one observation on 
the connexion; she asked, “ Has Sir James Bradbury a mother living?” 
and when answered in the negative, replied, “ Then I dare say the 
marriage will turn out very happily!” The marriage took place; the 
happy couple went to Paris; Sir James had insisted on Mrs. Sedge- 
wick’s retention of her daughter's portion for her life, and, conse- 
quently, that lady now sported a plain brown chariot of her own, and 
drove about in a white satin bonnet with a superb blonde veil, the 
most triumphant of speculators and most satisfied of mothers, afford- 
ing a practical exemplification of a song in “ Blue Beard,” with the 
alteration of one word, 


°Tis a very fine thing to be mother-in-law, 
To a very magnificent three-tailed bashaw.” 


Caroline did not concern herself about the matter ; she had long ceased 
to think much of anybody's mother-in-law but her own. Mrs. Clifford 
daily grew more and more an object of dislike to her; the scru- 
tinizing look of her cold severe eye, the tone of formal courtesy in 
which she addressed her, contrasted, as it was, by the earnest kind- 
ness of her manner towards her son and her niece, incensed Caroline 
almost beyond bearing. None of the little private discussions, the 
every-day social arrangements in which the generality of married 
couples indulge, cemented the tie between Caroline and Clifford. 
Mrs. Clifford, as Sophy Bennet constantly reminded Edmund, was 
“so superior a woman, so excellent a mother, her judgment was so 
sound, her advice so admirable, that it was as great an advantage to 
dear Caroline as to himself to have such a counsellor and guide :” 
consequently, he daily grew more and more convinced of the folly 
and uncompanionable qualities of his wife, and was only thankful that 
his want of prudence in choosing her could be repaired by the con- 
stant presence and conversation of his invaluable mother and cousin. 
One faithful, sincere, and quick-sighted friend, who was not a re- 
lation to either party, would have been of inestimable service to both 
at the present time, but such a one they did not possess. Mrs. 
Dornton was earnestly desirous to improve the aspect of affairs, but 
she had more zeal than discretion: she saw that Caroline was, to use 
an expressive phrase, “ thought little of,” and endeavoured to make 
her appear of consequence ; but she had only one way of doing this ; 
she was continually talking of the admiration which Caroline had ex- 
cited as a girl, the offers she had received, and the many more she 
would have received if she had given her admirers any encouragement; 
and this style of conversation merely tended to confirm Clifford and 
his mother in the idea that Caroline had been brought up in a light 
and trifling manner, and instructed to secure for herself, at all events, 
that which the world calls “ a choice of good matches.” 

Summer now smiled around in all its warmth and beauty: when 
Caroline and Clifford had been married on the preceding November, 
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he had promised her, as an indemnification for the shortness of the 
tour to which the season had restricted them, that he would take her 
to Scotland the ensuing summer; she reminded him of his promise, 
but the ruler of her destiny, Mrs. Clifford, had long resolved not to 
allow her the glorious advantage of a whole summer’s ¢éte-d-téte with 
her husband ; and Sophy Bennet succeeded in persuading Edmund 
that there could be no hope of improvement or safety for Caroline, if 
removed from the careful wing of her exemplary mother-in-law. Mrs. 
Dornton had a different plan for the young couple ; she wished Clif- 
ford to take a house at Brighton, and invite herself and her daughters 
to stay there. “ A great many good matches are made at watering 
places,” said she. “I remember when Mr. Morris first took a fancy 
to my sister Anna; he seemed quite shy of visiting in Marchmont 
Street, but I persuaded poor dear Mr. Dornton, (not that he wanted 
much persuasion,) to take Anna with us to Brighton for a month. 
Mr. Morris immediately followed us, and made proposals to Anna a 
fortnight afterwards at Wright’s Musical Library.” “Clifford had, by 
this time, almost accurately acquired his mother’s cold haughty bend 
of assent, and Mrs. Dornton received no other reply to her obser- 
vation. Brighton, too,” she proceeded, “is so much gayer and 
pleasanter now than it was then; the cliffs are absolutely crowded 
in the middle of the day, and a carriage can hardly get along safely ; 
then the chain pier is such an addition te the place ; our neighbour, 
Miss Burrows, told me, that one morning she only took a single turn 
to the top and back again, and met with fourteen people of her ac- 
quaintance !” 

*“ A powerful recommendation to those who are accustomed to as- 
sociate a visit to the country with quiet, rural pursuits and retire- 
ment,” said Mrs. Clifford with her usual sneer; and Sophy Bennet 
added, “It is not every mind that is formed to enjoy and improve 
retirement, like that of dear Mrs. Clifford.” “ Dear Mrs. Clifford” 
at length settled her son’s summer plans for him to the advantage, as 
she told him, of his purse and his peace of mind ; she took a house at 
Richmond, and invited Clifford and his wife to become her guests 
during her stay. It was in vain for Caroline to object to this plan. 
Clifford asked her to produce one good reason against it, and she 
could not give him her only reason; she could not tell him that it 
would be to her the bitterest of penances to see his mother every 
day, and all day long. Caroline’s train of reflections on every occa- 
sion now partook of her peculiar circumstances ; one of her neighbours 
was going to pass the summer in a very dull village in Essex. “ It 
will not be cheerful,” thought Caroline, “ but she will not mind it; 
her husband will be with her, and they will not be annoyed by 
visitors.” Another was to stay all the summer and autumn in 
London. “ Well,” thought Caroline, ‘she and her husband are fond 
of walking together ; she can take his arm and enjoy pleasant evening 
strolls.” , 

Any stranger who had heard Caroline's soliloquies, would have 
imagined them those of a happy wife. How widely removed from 
truth may be a natural and plausible conjecture! Caroline at length 
went to Richmond with a thoroughly bad grace, determined to find 
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her visit very disagreeable, and it proved just as disagreeable as she 
could have predicted. All outward circumstances, however, combined 
to make her situation appear happy: the summer was one of remark- 
able fineness and beauty; Mrs. Clifford’s house was situated on the 
hill, commanding the loveliest of prospects ; they daily took the most 
delightful of walks and rides, or rowed in a pleasure-boat upon the 
clear and beautiful river. When they occasionally appeared upon the 
public walks, Caroline in her delicate white muslin pelisse, and trans- 
parent crape hat, was generally considered the prettiest woman in 
Richmond; she was envied for her handsome husband, especially 
when it was ascertained that she had brought him no fortune, and she 
was considered by all who were acquainted with his family to enjoy 
most pleasant domestic companions in “ that excellent and highly- 
respectable woman, Mrs. Clifford,” and “ that kind-hearted, worthy, 
and affectionate creature, Sophy Bennet!” How little can we under- 
stand the happiness or unhappiness of others, how little is our own 
understood by them, and yet all persist in giving positive opinions on 
the subject, merely founded on outward signs; most truly is it said in 
that sacred book, which says everything better than it can be expressed 
by a profane writer, “The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with its joy.” Caroline's spirits had 
long deserted her, and now her temper in turn began to fail. 

Very few people had passed through life with such a reputation for 
good-temper as Caroline; her school-fellows, her friends, and her re- 
lations had in turns eulogised her as possessing an “easy temper,” a 
“sweet temper,” a ‘kind temper,” a “ fine temper,” and twenty 
other praiseworthy varieties of temper; it was, perhaps, all these, 
but it was not a temper founded on Christian principle, and, therefore, 
it deserted its possessor in the hour of need. Caroline had borne 
many unkind taunts from Mrs. Clifford in silence, and had carefully 
refrained from contradicting or exasperating her, and having done 
this, she considered she had done all that could possibly be expected 
from her, and more than her mother or sisters would have done; but 
she had never prayed that God would change the temper and spirit of 
her oppressor, or that, withholding that change, he would give to 
herself grace to bear the trial with that patience and humility befitting 
an humble disciple of Christ. No, Caroline worked in her own 
strength, and what could be expected but that one employing only 
the unhallowed weapons of human pride and obstinacy, should sink 
wounded and degraded in the conflict? Caroline lost her forbearance 
and her self-command ; she replied with such hasty irritability to every 
observation of her mother-in-law, that she actually converted her 
mean jealousy into the bitter enmity that she had at first believed it 
to be, and by her contemptuous rejection of Sophy Bennet’s cajo- 
leries, she enabled the latter to discover that she had seen through 
her, an offence which no hypocrite can possibly forgive. Caroline's 
mind now gradually became in such a morbid state, that she could 
not, to use a colloquial expression, “ settle for a moment to anything ; 
her music and drawing were neglected, a circumstance which gave 
Mrs. Clifford ample scope to harangue on the folly of wasting money 
to give girls accomplishments which were all laid aside directly they 
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had procured the desired end, of entrapping husbands for their pos- 
sessors. Reading was almost her only occupation, and even the 
higher branches of reading demanded more attention than her rest- 
less, agitated spirit was able to bestow. When Caroline was single, 
history, biography, travels, poetry, and the best novels, had in turn 
excited her warm interest ; but now she confined herself to the mere 
trashy volumes of a circulating library, and Miss Chesterton, the 
blue-stocking old maiden aunt of Clifford, to whom I have before 
alluded, and who came. to pass a few days with her sister at Rich- 
mond, had not words to express her astonishment and contempt at 
the idea that anybody could call a young woman literary, who was 
ulways poring over “ Stories of the Heart,” and “ Tales of the Ima- 
gination.” Caroline and her husband returned to London more di- 
vided than ever, but Caroline was in high beauty; an extremely 
pretty girl of one-and-twenty with a fine constitution can bear much 
mental disquietude before it affects her personal appearance, and all 
her acquaintance told her that Richmond had agreed with her wonder- 
fully, and that she had been passing a delightful summer, and she 
allowed their assertions to pass uncontradicted. The fifteenth of 
November came, Caroline's wedding-day. Mrs. Dornton had been 
particularly desirous that a party should be invited by her son-in-law 
to celebrate it, for “ poor dear Mr. Dornton,” she observed, “ always 
enjoyed the party on the anniversary of their wedding-day more than 
any other in the year.” Caroline suggested the idea to her husband : 
in fact, they now owed invitations to several families, but Clifford was 
not inclined to invite company to his house; his mother had praised 
him so warmly for his great prudence and judgment in avoiding it, 
that he was determined not to give up his claim to her commen- 
dations; besides, his dislike to Mrs. Dornton, and his aversion to the 
“dear departed Mr. Dornton,” constantly quoted as an example to 
him, rapidly increased. 

Caroline's request was refused, and when she reproached him with 
asperity for his disinclination to oblige her, he sighed deeply, and said 
to himself, “ My mother is quite right; she cannot love me, or the 
return of our wedding-day would of itself be a sufficient source of 
pleasure to her without the excitement of company.” 

Caroline now began to muse painfully on another of her causes of 
disquietude. A young friend, who had married a little while before 
her, had recently become a mother; and when Caroline went to visit 
her, saw her bending over her infant, and heard the fond father de- 
clare that his wife had become dearer, far dearer to him than ever, 
since she had bestowed so sweet a gift on him, most deeply did she 
lament that the blessing of a child should have been withheld from 
herself. “ It would surely draw my husband’s affections towards me,” 
she thought; “ it would be a source of mutual interest, and no man 
with human feelings could bear to see the mother of his child slighted 
and despised.” 

_ And her warm tears fell on the baby’s face, as she imprinted a long 
fervent kiss on its tiny velvet cheek. Soon afterwards Caroline saw 
un old triend of the family, who had recently been in the village 
where Bernard resided as curate. Lucy and Bernard had one child, 
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a little boy just turned of two years of age, and under the influence 
of her newly-acquired interest for children, Caroline asked many 
questions respecting little Charles Bernard. ‘The gentleman whom 
she addressed was a father himself, and gave her so animated an ac- 
count of the child’s personal beauty, his winning ways, and artless 
playfulness, that she actually went to sleep conjuring up before her 
the vision of a little figure with rosy cheeks, dancing hazel eyes, and 
flaxen curls, and murmuring to herself, “ O that | were as happy as 
Lucy! O that Heaven would give me such a boy!” 

The next morning she wrote a long letter to Lucy, expressing her 
wish to hear every particular respecting her boy, and dwelling at 
length on the grief caused in her own mind by. the fear that she 
should never enjoy a similar blessing. Several days elapsed before 
Lucy replied to her; the letter, when it came, was sealed with black, 
and Caroline’s heart sank as she opened it. 


“ Dearest Caroline,” Lucy wrote, “ how truly did your letter recal 
to me that ‘even in the midst of life we are in death;’ you related 
to me the account that you had received from our friend of my sweet 
boy's health, beauty, and vivacity ; your letter found me sitting by the 
little bed where my darling was reclining, a cold and silent corpse. 
An attack of inflammation, which began and terminated in a few 
hours, has deprived us of our beloved infant: his lisping words, his 
fond caresses, his glad smiles, must henceforth be to us as memories 
of the past. O Caroline! when you think of the blessing of possess- 
ing a child, (and a great and precious blessing I allow it to be,) think 
also of the sad pain, the bitter trial of losing one. Yet we do not 
sorrow as those without hope ; the Lord, who for a time lent to us this 
sweet and endearing child, has thought fit to reclaim his own; and it 
would be as sinful as it would be unavailing to murmur at the behest 
of Providence ; our beloved baby is happier far than our utmost cares 
could have rendered him on earth. 


* We know, for God hath told us this, that he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving breast; 
We know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings, 
And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven's divinest things ; 
We know that we shall meet our babe, his father dear and I, 
Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye: 


Pray for us, dear Caroline, in our affliction—pray that we may be en- 
abled to bear it with resignation; and that the loss of our dear son 
may strengthen our endeavours to keep in the narrow path which 
leads to that blessed land where one day we may hope to rejoin 
him.” 


Caroline wept over this letter, answered it affectionately, and felt 
more reconciled than she had hitherto done to her exemption from 
the pains and pleasures of maternity. Nothing, however, could re- 
concile her to the continued presence of Mrs. Clifford; her spirit ac- 
tually sank within her, as morning after morning she encountered the 
chilling, scrutinizing look, and the sharp, contradictory speech of her 
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visitor, nay, even her stiff, chocolate-watered silk dress, large gold 
chain, and widely-spreading blonde cap, shared in Caroline's detesta- 
tion; and no “ secret, black, and midnight hag,” could be an object 
of greater optical horror to her, than the portly, good-looking, and 
handsomely-dressed elderly lady, who daily occupied a corner of the 
sofa in her drawing-room. 

Mrs. Clifford possessed in perfection an art which all those, who 
wish to be feared and shunned, would do well to study ; the art of 
saying things to the objects of her dislike, which made them feel dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and which depreciated them in the estima- 
tion of all who happened to be in company with them, without affording 
any tangible ground for complaint. The sensitive and warm-spirited 
Caroline was just the person to be aggrieved most bitterly by these 


insults, because she possessed quickness of observation, and depth of 


feeling, without being under the influence of religion. A simpleton 
would not have penetrated Mrs. Clifford’s unkind inuendoes—a 
manceuvrer would have outwitted her—a vixen would have overawed 
her, and a Christian might have succeeded in softening and correcting 
her. 

Caroline, however, was not destined to remain in thorough insig- 
nificance ; her husband and herself were one day invited to a dinner 
party at the house of an acquaintance, and Caroline was presented 
with marked respect to General S —, an elderly gentleman, well 
known in the world of letters as a patron and admirer of literature ; 
and who, the lady of the house informed her, had seen some of her 
manuscript poetry, and expressed an earnest desire to be introduced 
to the authoress. Caroline had an exquisite taste for poetry; but as 
she never wrote but in albums and scrap-books, she was confounded 
by the world in general with the multitudinous tribe of young ladies, 
who “cannot bear the thought of appearing in print, but just write 
to please themselves and their friends.” A manuscript writer, how- 
ever clever, is seldom thought much of; the vein of poetry may justly 
be likened to 








~ « « « * The golden ore, 
Which has guineas intrinsical in ’t, 
Whose worth is never known before 
It is tried and impressed in the mint.” 


[t requires the aid of a printing-press to stamp it with consequence. 
Mrs. Dornton, too, had never much encouraged Caroline's attempts, 
having rather a dread of literary ladies. Mrs. Clifford had designated 
her daughter-in-law’s effusions as “ very poor things indeed ;” and 
Miss Chesterton had actually not had patience to read to the end of 
one of them! Clifford, who although an intellectual man, was too 
apt to see with the eyes and hear with the ears of others, had there- 
fore a very limited opinion of his wife's literary powers, and was ac- 
tually astonished that General S———, a man of acknowledged 
taste and judgment, should express himself in such warm terms of 
commendation concerning them. Caroline was handed down to dinner 
by General 8 —; he sat by her, and addressed most of his con- 
versation to her. Caroline was pleased and gratified with the unusual 
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distinction conferred on her. Although in some respects of a timid 
disposition, she was not at all of a shy one; she had no fear or dislike 
of strangers; and although she talked little where she thought she 
was neglected, or could not be understood, she could be both fluent 
and eloquent in conversation where she was encouraged and appre- 
ciated, 

General S———— was delighted beyond expression with her un- 
affected manners, and her extensive knowledge of books; he congra-- 
tulated Clifford warmly on his possession of so charming a wife, who, 
he observed, “ must make his fire-side a scene of perpetual and exqui- 
site enjoyment ;” (poor General 8 —, with all his reading, fine 
sense, and knowledge of the world, how easily was he deceived by 
appearances ;) and he concluded with inviting them both to a literary 
party to be held at his house in the ensuing week. Clifford could not 
help feeling proud of this invitation; he had heard of General 
S—_—— and of his parties, and knew that it was reckoned quite a 
distinction to be admitted to them. Mrs. Dornton was more than 
pleased, she was delighted. General S — was the uncle of Sir 
Henry Milner, and she warmly urged Caroline to “ take great notice 
of Sir Henry, and be remarkably civil to him!” Mrs. Clifford, how- 
ever, was thoroughly annoyed and irritated; she could not depreciate 
the General's parties, because her sister, Miss Chesterton, was, from 
time to time, making efforts to get invited to them, and endeavouring 
to gain ler purpose by every variety of eulogy and flattery; she 
could not ridicule her son for going in the train of his wife: it would 
be tacitly admitting Caroline to be intellectual and superior, if she 
allowed that she could be privileged to confer consequence on an- 
other; she therefore contented herself with saying, that “ General 
S — had been a clever man in his day, but was now getting old, 
and, she should think, half childish !” 

Clifford and his wife went to the party; the General introduced 
Caroline to his friends, in a manner which bespoke his esteem for her 
talents; some of them were persons of high rank, and others of strong 
intellect, and there were two or three popular writers among them, 
whom Caroline and Clifford had previously only known by their works. 
Caroline was delighted with an evening passed in a manner at once 
elegant, social, and rational, and she was gratified to find that all who 
conversed with her evidently thought her opinions worth attending to, 
and frequently praised her for their justice and originality. Clifford, 
too, was perfectly satisfied; he was not treated merely as an appur- 
tenance to his wife; it was soon found that, like her, he had read much, 
and could converse on what he had read; she once or twice appealed 
to him when she was at a loss to remember a particular passage of 
some author who was the subject of discussion, and, strange and in- 
comprehensible as it may appear, these young people seemed more 
drawn together, more animated by congenial feelings, during this 
evening passed in the society of strangers, than they had ever been 
in the course of months spent in what the Russell Square world deno- 
minated “ the bosom of their family.” : 

General § took leave of Caroline and her husband with 
much kindness, and promised to call the next morning in Torrington 
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Square, and bring with him a book which he had recommended Ca- 
roline to peruse ; but, alas! this intimacy, which promised so favour- 
ably for the interests of my heroine, was to meet with a sudden 
check. General 8 was seized that night with a severe attack 
of gout, and was confined for many weeks to his chamber. His 
nephew, Sir Henry Milner, waited on Caroline with the book the fol- 
lowing day; he was fond of his uncle, and disposed to adopt his 
tastes and preferences, and was really and unfeignedly gratified with 
the manners of Caroline and her husband. He sat conversing on 
various subjects till a late hour; Clifford, who had been confined 
almost entirely to female society for many months, was pleased with 
the discourse of a young man of his own age, and not altogether in- 
sensible to the attentions of a baronet who was a member of the 
fashionable world. He invited him to stay dinner; fortunately none 
of the relations on either side happened to “ drop in” during the 
evening, and Sir Henry quitted the house with the conviction that 
his new friends were a delightful acquisition to himself, and were per- 
fectly happy in each other. Sir Henry's visits were frequent during 
the next three weeks, which period happened to be spent by Mrs. 
Clifford and her niece at the house of Miss Chesterton at Knights- 
bridge ; when they returned, they were truly mortified at the position 
of affairs. Gertrude was in Torrington Square almost every day, for 
her mother was delighted at the opportunity of throwing her in the 
way of Sir Henry; he, however, considered her very inferior to her 
sister Caroline, but Gertrude was good-humoured and cheerful, and 
made no unpleasant addition to the little circle; and Clifford was so 
amused by the conversational talents of his new friend, and so happy 
in the absence of strife and bickering, that he was actually in danger 
not only of becoming proud and fond of his wife, but even of tole- 
rating his wife’s sister. 

Mrs. Clifford soon decided that affairs must not continue in their 
present state, but she was rather puzzled how to reverse them; she 
feared to venture on any personal rudeness to Sir Henry, or to depre- 
ciate and ridicule him; he was a decidedly clever man, and he was 
also a man of fashion and fortune: she could not frown him away, as 
she had succeeded in frowning away divers young Mr. Browns and 
Mr. Thompsons, who had been humble admirers of the pretty Caro- 
line Dornton, and would have been glad to have found an occasional 
lounge at the house of the still prettier Caroline Clifford: she con- 
trived, however, materially to spoil the pleasure of their meetings by 
adopting her usual contemptuous manners to Caroline, breaking in 
upon her in the middle of a speech, and controverting or denying 
whatever she asserted. Sir Henry, for a moment, felt surprised to 





see the elegant, intellectual young woman, who had been the star of 


his uncle's literary party, talked down and frowned into insignificance 
at the head of her own table; but an observer of human nature is 
never long surprised at anything: he respected and admired Caroline, 
however, and resolved to do all in his power to support her; he de- 
terminately drew her out in conversation, listened to Mrs. Clifford's 


laboured dogmas, or still more laboured witticisms, with an air of 


great lassitude, and interrupted Sophy Bennet in the midst of a long, 
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hollow, soft-sounding speech, by asking her whether she did not 
think Mrs. Candour, in the “School for Scandal,” an admirably 
drawn character. : 

Mrs. Clifiord at last determined that she had only one course to 
pursue; she told her son, with much appearance of reluctance, that she 
thought he was acting decidedly wrong in suffering Sir Henry Milner 
to become so domesticated in his house ; that his admiration of Caro- 
line was marked and pointed; in fact, that nothing but the circum- 
stance of his being blinded by beauty, could account for his commen- 
dation of the mental attainments of so trifling and superficial a young 
woman; that Caroline, at present, was doubtless perfectly innocent of 
any reciprocal preference, but that considering her vanity and her 
detective education, there was no saying how long she might remain 
so, and that an intimacy of this kind was always best crushed in the 
bud. 

Mrs. Clifford left the room without giving her son time to reply to 
her, and Sophy Bennet took up the theme, and said, “1 am sure a 
load is now removed from my poor aunt’s mind ; you cannot tell what 
a struggle she has had with herself before she could determine to 
drop you this hint; but do not think she means a moment's reflection 
on our dear Caroline. I am convinced she would be thoroughly un- 
happy if she could imagine that you drew such an inference from any- 
thing she has said.” 

Clifford took no notice to his wife of this conversation; but the next 
time Sir Henry came to dinner, his manners were decidedly cool to 
him, and Mrs. Clifford, who was also present, addressed almost all her 
conversation to her son in a tone of provoking and whining pity, as if 
she deemed him unkindly placed in the back-ground by his wife and 
friend, and requiring her maternal protection to bring him into notice. 
Sir Henry, however, had a recently published book to talk of, and an 
account to give of a literary party where he had passed the preceding 
evening, and a roll of new music for Caroline to play over; and he 
seemed quite blind to the more than usually unpleasant situation of the 
family. He had mentioned, in the course of conversation, that his 
uncle was nearly well, and was looking forward with the greatest 
pleasure to the prospect of improving his acquaintance with Caroline 
and her husband. 

“ My uncle,” he continued, addressing Caroline, “ was not aware 
till yesterday that the Miss Chesterton, who was so anxious to join 
his conversaziones last winter, was a relation of yours by marriage ; 
under your auspices I am sure he will, at any time, be happy to sec 
her; she cannot need a more favourable introduction.” 

Mrs. Clifford sat actually bursting with vexation at the idea that 
her deep-blue sister was to be patronised and introduced into society 
by her despised daughter-in-law ; it was necessary, she found, to take 
some decisive measure which, by inducing her son and his wife to 
break abruptly with Sir Henry, should prevent a renewal of their 
acquaintance with the general. The ensuing morning Clifford had 
fixed to leave town on a visit to an invalid friend, and was not to 
return for two or three days; accordingly, Mrs. Clifford invited her- 
sclf to pass the day with Caroline, left “dear Sophy Bennet” at home, 
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and after dinner began her projected attack. First, she dilated on 
her own good qualities as a mother, and her excessive love for her 
son; next she enlarged on the good qualities of her son, and told 
Caroline how grateful she ought to be for such a husband. Caroline 
echoed her encomiums very coolly, not from indifference towards her 
husband, but because she felt convinced that her mother-in-law was 
what is familiarly called, “ talking at her.” Mrs. Clifford next di- 
gressed to the subject of Sophy Bennet, praised her unequalled 
temper, her steadiness, her humility, her modesty, and her readiness 
to receive advice with thankfulness, although she so very seldom 
wanted it; by a quick transition, she at last found her way to the 
character of Caroline herself, and, after a rapid graphic sketch of a 
very headstrong, frivolous, flirting young woman, she begged to 
touch on a particular instance of levity, which had given her great 
pain, and would have half-broken her heart, had she not made allow- 
ances for the very bad example Caroline had received from her 
mother and the other females of her family; and this levity she set 
forth to be, her extremely reprehensible encouragement of the at- 
tentions of Sir Henry Milner, for whom it was quite evident she felt 
a much greater partiality than it was proper for a married woman to 
feel for any one but her husband. 

The colour rushed tumultuously to the cheek, brow, and bosom of 
the outraged girl; she had often, very often, been irritated and mor- 
tified since her marriage, but never till now had she experienced po- 
sitive insult. 

And how unprovoked, how uncalled-for did she feel that insult to 
be! Caroline, it may be remembered I have mentioned, was, even as 
a young girl, remarkably free from the least propensity to coquetry ; 
her exceeding modesty and reserve had obtained for her the commen- 
dation of all the matrons of her acquaintance, and her young friends 
had often rallied her on her distance and prudery. Her ideas of the 
correctness, not only of manner but of thought, incumbent on a married 
woman were scrupulously strict; and had she been united to age and 
infirmity, she would have felt it alike her duty and inclination to 
awe every approach to a too familiar admiration in the other sex, by 
the dignity and propriety of her deportment. Of Sir Henry, as an 
admirer, she had never entertained the most remote idea; she liked 
him as an agreeable guest, and she had been pressed by her family 
to be very civil to him on Gertrude’s account; but, so far from 
feeling any undue partiality for him, she would much have preferred 
the society of his uncle, the venerable General S ° 

Then the taunt, reflecting on poor Mrs. Dornton, cut Caroline 
to the heart: vain and frivolous her mother might be, but she was 
a woman of unblemished correctness, her daughters had seen no ex- 
ample of levity in her; the comfort of her husband had been her 
first consideration during his lifetime, and the interests of her daugh- 
ters had been the sole subject of her studies ever since. All these 
thoughts rapidly passed through Caroline’s mind, and as she was not 
yet imbued with the spirit of him, “who, when he was reviled, re- 
viled not again,” the storm of passion broke forth in a fearful suc- 
cession of upbraidings and reproaches, which actually terrified her 
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adversary, who shrank from the t tempest she had herself raised, and 
took a hi asty and angry leave of her, saying, that she hoped solitude 
would bring her to her senses. Solitude! O how grateful would 
Caroline have felt for any human creature to whom she could pour 
forth the violent passions of her soul! Like most proud-spirited and 
imaginative persons, she magnified tenfold the affront she had received, 
and the evil consequences likely to arise from it; her mind had been 
enervated lately by the perusal of several highly-wrought fictions, 
representing the innocent as hurled into disgrace by the force of 
successful calumny, and she imagined nothing less than the total ruin 
of her character in the eyes of her husband and the world by the 
cruel accusation of her mother-in-law. 

Caroline, however, did Mrs. Clifford injustice; she had much in 
her composition that was artful and unamiable, but she was not a 
fiend—she had not the slightest idea of blackening the character of 
her daughter-in-law—she had not, as has been shown, even accused 
her to her husband of feeling a reciprocal partiality for Sir Henry ; 
and when she told Caroline that she cared more for him than was 
proper, she uttered a taunt which she did not believe herself, and 
would not have expected any one else to believe; but which she 
hoped would pique her high-spirited young relative into the adoption 
of such a coldness of manner towards Sir Henry, as would, in con- 


junction with that of her husband, cause him to cease his visits at 


the house. 


( To he continued, ) 


THE BONNIE SWEET LAND. 


‘Tuere’s a sigh for the friends we have left far away 
In the bonnie sweet land o’er the waters of light ; 
For the roses of youth, and the tresses of gray, 
And the song that we heard in those bowers of delight. 
We've wept within the stranger's land, 
Since Scotia’s hills arose to sight, 
And long to clasp a brother’s hand 
In the bonnie sweet land o’er the waters of light. 


Farewell to the kirk where our forefathers sleep, 
To the arms of affection that cradled our youth ; 
Farewell to the home that our mem’ries will keep, 
In the freshness of feeling, and greenness of truth! 
In distant lands our tombs will rise, 
And strangers pay the parting rite, 
Since cruel fate a grave denies 
In the bonnie sweet land o’er the waters of light. 
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THE MAREMMA. 


“ We, have you succeeded in finding a guide and horse for me to- 
morrow ?” said I to mine host of the locanda in Montepulciano, as 
he came in after supper with a flask of his best wine. 

The worthy Boniface, after he had carefully drawn off the oil with 
some fresh tow at the end of a stick, and taking due care to rinse the 
neck, by jerking out a few drops of the liquor on the floor—an 
operation which requires no ordinary dexterity—placed the flask on 
the table with that air of importance which landlords in all countries 
know how to assume when they produce their primest article, and 
answered my question in the affirmative, adding, that the horse was 
already in the stable. ‘ And, as for the guide, here he comes,” said 
he, pointing to a tall, dark-looking man, who entered the room with 
the firm step and undaunted mien of a freebooter. 

“ Are you the guide who is to accompany me through the Ma- 
remma?” I hesitatingly demanded, as I eyed him from head to foot 


with a scrutinizing glance, the sensation produced by the idea of 


having such a suspicious-looking fellow for a travelling companion, 
through « country like the Maremma, not being over agreeable. 

He no doubt conjectured what was passing in my mind, and re- 
plied in a bold tone, as he advanced nearer the table, and placed him- 
self in a corresponding attitude. “ Ay, signor, I, even I, am the 
guide ; and pray, what have you to say against me?” 

Now I had certainly a great deal to say against the whole appear- 
ance of the man, but thought it more prudent to remain silent: be- 
sides, there was a certain martial, or rather, bandit-like pride in his 
bearing, indicative of at least a remnant of noble feeling, saved from 
a general wreck of character, and which I conceived would be a very 
good element to work on, in order to render him completely subser- 
vient to my will. In fact, I have invariably found that lawless cha- 
racters of this description make the best and most faithful guides 
through uncultivated regions, provided the traveller can manage to 
gain their confidence, and learn to treat them with a becoming fami- 
liarity, without appearing to be shocked at their behaviour, or at the 
deeds of rapine and bloodshed which his condescension may tempt 
them to relate. 

I theretore answered that I had nothing to say against him, except 
that he perhaps might not be well acquainted with the roads, that I 
should require an expert guide, it being my intention to ascend the 
Montamiata, visit the abandoned town of Soana, and afterwards cross 
over the wildest part of the Maremma to Piombino, and that it would 
not be very pleasant to have to pass a night in the Macchie, at the 


risk of catching a fever, owing to a guide being unacquainted with the 
way 


Oh!” cried the Italian, “ if that be all that you have to say, 
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you may remain perfectly easy; Malvetti knows every foot-path and 
every bush between Livorno and Terracina. And if you are one of 
those who go about poking after old walls, I can ake oO to every 
place where two stones still remain standing. Or if,” he added, 
casting his eyes on some minerals lying on the aa * you amuse 
yourself by hammering pieces out of our rocks at the risk of breaking 
your shins, I am your man, for I know the difference between pepe- 
rino and travertino, as well as any professor in Pisa.” 

“ Why, in that case,” 1 replied, “ you are just the person I want, 
so drink a glass of this Montepulciano to the success of our journey, 
and be rei dy at four o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

* With your permission,” said my adoptive guide, filling himself a 
second bumper, after he had tossed off the one I had offered him. 
“ This flask is too good to be emptied by one person. 


‘ Montepulciano di ogui vino e il re,’ 


as Redi has it. We sha'n’t meet with anything like this in the 
Maremma, so I will wish you a good night in a third glass; and, 
depend upon it, you shall have no reason to repent having taken Mal- 
vetti.’ 

So saying, with a significant nod, he strided out, and I consoled 
myself on Shakspeare’s authority, that, as he appeared to be fond of 
wine, there must necessarily be something good in his composition. 

“ A strange kind of guide this you have procured me,” said I to 
the landlord, as I offered him a glass of the renowned beverage— 
which, if it merit Redi’s appellation of the king of wines, must at 
any rate only claim those of ‘Tuscany for its subjects—* he has more 
the appearance of a Roman bandit than of an honest Tuscan. Who 
the devil is he ?’ 

“ That is a question which is not very easy to answer,” replied 
the landlord, putting down his glass, and drawing the back of his hand 
across his lips. ‘ Malvetti will be everything that you may wish 
him to be. He will hammer rocks for you—work for you—shave 
you”—(I made a sign that I never trusted my chin to anybody but 
myself )—* well, will whet the razors at all events—will draw you a 
tooth—will play the guitar for you, and repeat whole books of poetry, 
when you are in a humour to listen to him.” 

“ All well and good,” I replied; “ but when he has that hammer 
in his hands,” I added, pointing to one of the largest sized geological 
hammers which I had with me, “ will he not be tempted to try its 
effects on my skull, instead of on a rock of peperino ; ’” 

“ Why, no,” said the landlord, “ I think there is not much fear of 
that, because it would be against his interest; otherwise the thing 
would be likely enough.” 

“ And pray,” I exclaimed, somewhat discomposed by the very cool 
manner in which Boniface discussed the matter, at the same time 
making an inward vow never to trust the hammer in Malvetti’s hands, 
“ why would it be against his interest to break my skull, when by 
breaking it he might gain a few ducats 7” 

“ Why, for that very reason,” answered the landlord: “ because 
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he would gain but a few ducats, as he knows very well that a 
person going on such a journey would only take with him just 
sufficient to defray the necessary expenses ; and if he were to commit 
such an act, he would be obliged to fly into the Roman States, where 
he is too well known, or lie concealed in the Maremma during the 
season of the malaria, and at all events could not sell his medicines 
in Tuscany any more, and would, consequently, be a loser by the 
transaction.” 

“Oh! oh!” I cried; “ Malvetti is a doctor, then, as well as a 
guide—one of the wandering tribe, I presume 7” 

“ Why something of the kind,” replied the landlord ; “ though it 
must be confessed that he is a very clever fellow in his way. 
His powders cured my poor wife of a fever last summer, after all the 
doctors in Montepulciano had given her up, and our curate had admi- 
nistered the last sacrament. He never left her for a month.” 

“ And of course,” I added, “ the signora is very grateful. I sup- 
pose he is a great favourite 7” 

“ Oh! as for that,” said the landlord, “ Malvetti is a favourite 
with all of them; though, for my part, I know not what the women 
can find to admire in such a gaunt, swarthy fellow; but you will see 
enough of him before you arrive at Piombino, so felicissima notte, 
signor, and a good journey to you.” 

And away he hied to the kitchen, in order, I presume, to keep the 
gratitude of his fair partner within due bounds, as it appeared to be 
of that kind which is apt to run a little wild now and then. 


Next morning, at a very early hour, I mounted a rozinante kind of 


horse, slung my largest hammer on the high peak of the saddle, in 
order that it might serve as a weapon of defence in case of need, and 
was obliged to apply the lash to my sorry jade to keep up with Mal- 
vetti, who strode down the hills at a pace which would have done 
honour to the most wager-walking gentleman who was ever timed by 
a stop-watch. 

Although it was the beginning of May, the morning was cold and 
windy. I did not exchange many words with my guide ; in fact, he 
kept at too great a distance for conversation, only stopping when he 
came to a cross-road to beckon me on, like the ghost in Hamlet, and 
point out the one I was to follow. In this manner we proceeded 
across a wild hilly country to Radicofani. I frequently lagged behind 
to examine the nature of the soil. It was on one of these occasions 
that, on looking round to see what was become of my strange con- 
ductor, I perceived him standing on an isolated rock on the borders 
of a torrent, his cloak thrown over his left shoulder, his long black 
hair streaming in the wind, and his whole appearance, in short, strik- 
ingly picturesque. 

“ Malvetti,” said I, on coming up to him, “I should like to know 
what countryman you are. Your language is pure Tuscan, or rather, 
Roman ; otherwise, were I to judge from the cast of your features, 
and your tall sinewy frame, I should be inclined to take you for an 
Arab. That red shawl, too, round your waist, and that turban-like 
cap, give you quite an oriental appearance. The only thing Christian 
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about you is your long bair, or else you might pass for a disciple of 
Mahomet.” 

“You demand to know my country,” replied my guide, stretching 
out his arm with theatrical pomp. “ Know, then, that my country is 
the world, and that gain is my god: that is the only country Malvetti 
can claim, and the only god which he acknowledges.” 

So saying, he sprang from the rock, and I instinctively grasped my 
hammer ; but he hurried on at even a quicker pace than before, nei- 
ther did he stop until we arrived at Radicofani, where we took up our 
quarters at an inn, which, although it lies on the high road from Flo- 
rence to Rome, is not much better than an eastern caravansary. 

As I had already examined the ancient volcano on which Radico- 
fani is situated in a former journey, I did not devote much time to it 
now. We therefore proceeded next morning at an early hour to the 
baths of San Filippo, celebrated for their sulphureous springs, and 
for the plaster casts formed by letting the water deposit its sulphate 
of lime on moulds; by which simple process the finest impressions 
are easily obtained at a very trifling expense. 

After leaving San Filippo, the road passes at the foot of immense 
rocks of travertine, which have been formed, as others are daily 
forming, by the waters from the spring. A number of fine chestnut 
trees grow amongst them, which give them a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. After ascending the Zoccolino, which commands a very 
extensive prospect, we crossed the mountain torrent La Rondinaja, 
and soon found ourselves on volcanic soil. My guide had been more 
chatty to-day, and before we arrived at Abbadia or La Badia di San 
Salvatore, where I was fortunate enough to meet with a good bed 
and supper, we had become tolerably well acquainted. ; 

The next day being destined for the ascent of the Montamiata, 
we rose at three o’clock, left orders for our horse to be sent round 
to Bagnoli, and set out on foot through a forest of the finest chest- 
nuts. At five we entered the region of beech, and found the ground 
covered with snow: we were frequently knee deep in it before we 
arrived at the summit, which we did not reach until after seven, the 
snow having rendered the ascent very fatiguing. The cold was in- 
tense, the day being very windy: we were therefore glad to find a 
shelter under the Sasso di Maremma, a huge rock of peperine, which 
forms the highest point of the mountain. Although the weather 
was somewhat hazy, the view was truly magnificent. Around us 
were immense fragments of rocks, intermingled with beech trees, 
while all Tuscany, with its innumerable olive-clad hills, lay extended 
like a map at our feet, Radicofani, Montepulciano, and Siena, with 
the Thrasymene and Volsinian Lakes, forming very conspicuous ob- 


jects. On one side the horizon was bounded by the Mediterranean 


and the mountains of Corsica; on the other by the Appenines, reach- 
ing in a long line from Carrara to the Abruzzi. A glance at the map 
of Italy will suffice to show the great extent and variety of this 
magnificent prospect, and will enable those who have been in the 
habit of ascending to the higher regions of the earth, to form an 
adequate conception of its sublimity. Less favoured mortals must 
be content with the bare mention of its limits, for no description 
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would ever convey to their minds the impressions which such splendid 
scenes never fail in producing. There are certainly many points in 
Italy which afford admirable views over a great extent of country. 


The Superga near Turin—the spire of Milan cathedral—the tower of 


St. Mark in Venice—the Euganeian Hills—Fiesole—Mount Albano 
—the Camaldoli in Naples—are celebrated in this respect. The view 
from Montepulciano is also particularly fine —that from Castro Gio- 
vanni (the ancient Enna) in Sicily peculiarly wild and melancholy. 
From the heights of Taormina, Etna may be seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and the splendid panorama which is unfolded to the spec- 
tator, placed on the summit of that mighty volcano, is perhaps unri- 
valled. During a four years’ wandering through Italy I enjoyed all 
these, and numerous other prospects; still I do not hesitate to place 
the view from the Montamiata amongst the finest I have seen, either 
in that enchanting land, or in any other country. As this mountain 
lies so near the high road from Florence, and is not difficult to ascend, 
especially in summer, when the snow is melted, it is really surprising 
that none of our travellers should have visited it. 

The Montamiata is entirely volcanic, being formed of a pyroxenic 
lava, known in the country under the name of peperino. This 
lava is harder and more compact towards the summit, where it re- 
sembles porphyry. 

It took us three hours to descend to Bagnoli, where we arrived at 
noon, much fatigued, and loaded with specimens. I was quite satis- 
fied with my guide; he had, in fact, been indefatigable, and I no 
longer hesitated to trust the fatal hammer in his hands, though I 
must confess, that the first time I delivered it to him I felt somewhat 
like the Edda tells us that Thor did when he was deprived of his 
mighty Midélnir. 

At Bagnoli we regaled ourselves on polenta, made by simply boiling 
the farina di neccio, or chestnut flour, in water, and adding a little 
salt, to which I joined some butter by way of a luxury, and found 
the mess to be very palatable. After this frugal meal I again 
mounted my broken-winded beast, and we proceeded to Santa Fiora, 
situated on a high rock of peperine. We here took up our night- 
oo at a tolerable good locanda, and managed between us to 
despatch a whole kid for our suppers ; in fact, young kid was our 
chief food during the whole excursion, and it makes no bad dish 
either, especially when a person sits down with a good appetite. 

While I arranged my minerals, Malvetti took up an old guitar, 
and favoured the company with some of Rossini’s best airs. He soon 
got in the good graces of our handsome landlady, who declared that 
such a voice had never been heard in Santa Fiora, it outdid the 
barber's, who was universally acknowledged to be the best singer in 
the whole country. ‘To this compliment my amorous guide replied 
ina love ditty, which he particularly addressed to the fair hostess, 
aud I left him quavering on amore and felicita in great style, amidst the 
plaudits of his surrounding audience. 

The next morning I found him in a very good humour. I know 
not whether it were owing to his having persuaded the good folks to 
purchase some of his nostrums—a good stock of which he always 
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carried with him in a wallet—or whether it were caused by the 
kind looks of the landlady, who, at parting, hoped that they or she— 
I forget which person she used—would soon have the happiness 
of seeing him again in Santa Fiora: at any rate, he was in his best 
vein the whole day, and related a number of anecdotes, with a mixture 
of drollery and bitter sarcasm seldom combined. I observed, too, 
that he was quite familiar with Tasso and Dante, and could often 
apply a quotation from Horace with more aptness than some of our 
M.P.’s. We had now become very good friends, and I placed entire 
confidence in him, insomuch so, that after we had taken our mid- 
day's meal in a forest, 1 slept for an hour under an oak without even 
dreaming of having my skull broken. 

On arriving at a ruined tower, situated on the last eminence, 
after leaving the woods, we had a fine view of the plain below, 
with the river Fiora meandering through it to the sea, its right bank 
variegated by a range of hills, while, towards the east, the horizon was 
bounded by the detached group of Monte Canino. 

It is impossible to travel through the Maremma without a feeling 
of melancholy, when we see a country to all outward appearance ad- 
mirably adapted for the abode of man—the vegetation luxuriant, the 
sky as bright and as serene as in any other part of Italy, the air ap- 
parently pure and salubrious,—we are astonished at not meeting with 
a human being, or a human habitation, except a few deserted towns, 
and here and there a straggling hut peopled with the most squalid, 
tever-stricken wretches in existence. During the summer months, 
the whole coast from Leghorn to Terracina is more or less infected 
with the malaria. ‘This terrible scourge is owing to two principal 
causes of a very different nature, and which most writers on the sub- 
ject have either neglected to specify or have confounded. It is to the 
emanations from stagnant waters that the Pontine Marshes, the districts 
of Grosseto and Piombino, and several other places, owe their insalu- 
brity, and it is evident that such districts might be rendered tolerably 
healthy by a good system of drainage and other remedies of a similar 
description. But in the greater part of the Tuscan Maremma the 
malaria is produced by more hidden causes, the principal one being, 
in all probability, a subterraneous volcanic process which has been in 
operation for ages, and which, if it continue for a few more cen- 
turies, will transform the whole of central Italy, from the Appenines 
to the sea, into a dreary steppe only habitable, like the present Ma- 
remma, in winter. The eruption of a volcano would probably be the 
only effectual means of restoring these regions to the flourishing state 
they were in under the Etruscans. The amazing fertility of the Cam- 
pania Felice is, perhaps, as much owing to Vesuvius as to the be- 
nignity of the climate; but for that celebrated volcano it would pro- 
bably be no better than these desolate districts of Tuscany. 

The tract of country now known under the name of the Maremma, 
though not so highly cultivated as in more ancient times, was still in 
a flourishing condition during the middle ages, and though Grosseto 
was in evil repute for its insalubrity even in the twelfth century, it 
was only in the fifteenth that the population began visibly to decrease. 
This depopulation was doubtless owing, in the first instance, to the 
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interminable feuds of that stormy period, but as the country became 
more thinly inhabited and less cultivated, the malaria increased and 
finished the work which anarchy had begun. When a person died 
without heirs the land he had held fell to his commune, or parish, 
until, at length, the whole district was in the possession of the last 
person whom the scourge had spared ; but when this individual also 
was swept off, the territory, under the name of a “ bandita,” passed 
to a neighbouring commune, so that we now frequently find a com- 
mune with half-a-dozen of these bandite appended to it. The evil is 
now become too great to be remedied, and the Maremma in summer 
is, consequently, abandoned to its fate, every one who can, trying to 
escape from its pestilential atmosphere. The very birds fly to hap- 
pier regions, the sparrows quitting the country in spring, and not re- 
turning till after the autumnal rains have purified the air, so that their 
departure is considered asa sign that the malaria-has commenced. 

In winter the Maremma affords an excellent pasturage for sheep 
and cattle, which remain in summer on the Appenines. The pea- 
sants who accompany them lead quite a patriarchal kind of life. We 
met a whole family, or rather tribe, of them, as we entered the 
plains, returning with their flocks and herds to their native mountains. 
A venerable old man, mounted on a very good horse, who appeared 
to be the chief of the tribe, being surrounded by at least three, 
if not four, generations, told me, that they were the last I should 
meet, the season being far advanced, and he strongly advised me 
not to remain too long on my journey, and by no means to sleep in 
the open air, an advice which was repeated by one of his grand- 
daughters, a remarkably handsome young woman of twenty, who was 
mounted on a mule in the way that ladies used to ride before the in- 
vention of side-saddles ; and she added with a smile, ‘‘ You must pro- 
mise, too, to follow our advice, for it would really be a pity if such a 
handsome young man (this happened in 1824) were to,catch the fever.” 

I, of course, felt highly flattered at the interest which the fair con- 
tadina seemed to take in my fate, and did not fail to make a suitable 
reply, assuring her, that I was in much greater danger of catching a 
tever from her fine black eyes, of a nature which, I feared, would be 
incurable ; at which she laughed in the prettiest manner imaginable, 
looking at the same time very archly at a sturdy young mountaineer, 
who was walking by the side of her mule, and who did not seem to 
relish my flirtation with his young bride, for everything indicated that 
they were either a newly-married couple or on the point or being so: 
not wishing, therefore, to cause any further jealousy, I bade them 
tarewell, the lively fair one repeating her charitable advice, and pro- 
mising to remember me in her oraisons to the Madonna. 

Fortified by this assurance, we pursued our journey towards the de- 
serted town of Soana, which is situated on an isolated rock, and sur- 
rounded by deep glens formed of rocks of a volcanic tufo; and as 
these rocks are covered with hanging woods, and assume every variety 
of form, it is altogether one of the most picturesque places I ever 
saw. Sona was once a flourishing and populous city, but appears to 
have suffered a good deal in the middle ages during the bloody feuds 
of the Orsini and Aldobrandeschi. It is now entirely abandoned in the 
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summer season, and most of the houses are in ruins; the cathedral, a ve- 
nerable gothic edifice of the twelfth century, being alone kept in repair, 
though the bishop and canons very prudently reside in Pittigliano. 

We ascended to the town after having traversed several highly- 
romantic glens through passages cut thirty feet deep in the rocks, 
and overhung with foliage. The town-gate was in ruins: we en- 
tered a long street; halt of the houses were fallen, others were 
roofless ; the ground formerly occupied by palaces had been cleared, 
and beautiful orchards and vineyards occupied their sites: in some 
places the exterior walls of a mansion were standing, and the inte- 
rior, having been cleared, was adorned by a grove of olives: in 
short, vines, olives, and apple-trees in full blossom, were strangely in- 
termixed with dilapidated edifices and ivy-grown towers, forming the 
most curious contrast that can possibly be imagined. In the public 
square we found a miserable, ragged, fever-stricken priest, who, on 
being asked the way to Pittigliano, pointed towards the ruins of a 
gothic citadel, and slunk behind the pillars of an edifice that had once 
served the purpose of a palace of justice, or town-hall. This spectre 
and an haggard old woman, who might have well represented the 
chief witch in Macbeth, with a bloated lad, not above ten years old, 
though apparently a dwarf of fifty, were the only signs of life which 
we observed in Soana. We again descended into the glens, and tra- 
versed them in silence. After ascending the opposite rocks we entered 
a luxuriant plain, which afforded a fine view of the desolated town. 
The scenery was beautiful, the plain being interspersed with clusters 
of trees very much like an English park; a bold semicircular range 
of hills rose behind the striking ruins of the gothic fortress, beyond 
which the Montamiata towered aloft in isolated grandeur. The even- 
ing was uncommonly fine and serene. I could not quit the spot; the 
wild and picturesque scenery and ruined edifices of Soana were in 
perfect unison with my feelings. It is at such times, and in contem- 
plating such scenes as these, that we feel some of the most exquisite 
sensations of our nature tinged with a pleasing melancholy ; the recol- 
lections of youth, friends, kindred, country, crowd into the mind; 
fairy visions of happiness dance before the eyes one moment and the 
next are destroyed; the deeds of other days then pass before us in 
succession, and we muse on the changing drama of life until we 
acquire the sad conviction of its nothingness. 

My musing, however, was interrupted by Malvetti hinting that it 
would not be prudent to remain out too late, otherwise I might find 
that all my fair advocate’s prayers would be unavailing, and that a 
few hours of night air would probably convert him from a guide to a 
doctor. “ For I trust,” he added, “ you would place more confidence 
in me than in any of the asses who are licensed to kill the good folks 
of Pittigliano.” I assured him that, if the case occurred, I would 
not fail to take his famous febrifuge powders ; so we hastened on at a 
good round pace, wending through the same kind of romantic glens 
as those we had passed, and managed to arrive at Pittigliano just as 
the Ave-Maria bell had done tolling. 

Pittigliano forms a kind of peninsula, being surrounded by a 
lens, except where the fortress is situated on a ledge of rocks which 
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join it to the adjacent plain. It was undoubtedly a strong town in the 
middle ages, and the inhabitants appear to have been of a very pug- 
nacious disposition, as we frequently read of the mighty wars of the 
Pittiglianesi and Soanese. However, it is a much healthier place 
than its fallen rival, the waters which pass through the glens having a 
sufficient current, though during the heats of summer it is also visited 


by the common scourge of the country. 
Early next morning we left Pittigliano and breakfasted at Sorano, 


which has a similar situation to Pittigliano and Soana; high rocks of 


tufo rise on every side, and the road to the town winds through the 
same picturesque glens. 

From Sorano we traversed a desolate and abandoned tract of coun- 
try to Grosseto, a fortified sea-port town, which may be considered 
as the capital of the Maremma. The heat was very oppressive ; we 
did not meet with a single human being, scarcely with anything that 
had life, for the: birds had taken their annual flight, and man and 
beast seemed alike to shun their invidious enemy. 

In one of the wildest parts of a macchia, Malvetti stopped before 
a rude wooden cross, and said, “ Ay, this is the spot, sure enough.” 

* What spot?” I exclaimed. 

“ Oh, only where old ‘Taddeo was despatched some years ago,” he 
carelessly replied: “ poor fellow, he begged hard for his life, but it 


would have been dangerous to have spared him after easing him of 


such a sum as he had been collecting ; besides, he was a great friend 
of the gend’‘armes, and too well acquainted with the country; if the 
old fool had been more discreet, he might have dreamed on a few 
years longer.” 

* You speak so circumstantially,” said I, “ respecting this bloody 
deed, that you must necessarily have been present yourself.” 

“ Why, to be sure I was,” said Malvetti, with apparent indifference ; 
“you would not have a person of my profession to be absent at a 
death-scene, would you?” 

“ But which profession do you allude to, for you appear to have 
exercised a good many in your life?” said I, emphatically. 

“ Oh, to the honourable profession of medicine, of course,” replied 
my guide in a sarcastic tone, meant to imply that the medicine which 
he had administered to the unfortunate Taddeo was the point of the 
stiletto. 

Although I knew that Malvetti’s life had been none of the best, 
and was convinced in my own mind, from the very first moment I saw 
him, that he had been guilty of bloodshed, still I was not prepared to 
hear him relate in such a cool, sarcastic way the details of a murder, in 
which, although he would not avow it, it was evident that he had 
taken an active part. His character was now laid bare, and | clearly 
saw that I had an assassin for a guide, and was with him on the very 
spot where he had committed one of his numerous crimes, and as far 
from human assistance as his former victim. It would not, however, 
have been prudent to have let him perceive what was passing in my 
mind ; I consequently replied in as careless a tone as I could com- 
mand, 

“ Why, really, Malvetti, you appear to have been a more wicked 
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fellow than I supposed, and but for a certain point dhonneur which 
you seem to possess, | should not feel quite easy in your company.” 

“Oh!” replied he quickly, “ there is nothing to fear in that re- 
spect; Ihave been a sad dog, I must confess ; but you will find, when 
he takes a liking to the person he serves, no one can be more faithful 
than Malvetti. But it is now noon,” he continued, “ perhaps the 
signor would like to dine; we sha’n’t find a better place than this 
betore we arrive at Grosseto, as there are a few trees to screen us from 
the sun, and a brook hard by in which we may cool our wine and 
dilute it with a little drinkable water.” 

I did not exactly like the idea of dining on the spot where a murder 
had been committed ; but as he appeared particularly to wish it, and 
seemed, moreover, to be somewhat affected by the recollections which 
the place had awakened, I hesitated not to dismount. During our 
meal he was more silent than usual, and did not seem to relish his 
cold kid; he also left his flask of wine half full,—circumstances so un- 
usual that I was induced to ask what ailed him. 

* What ails me! ay, you may truly ask what ails me,” he replied, 
“ why, my whole life ails me. Do you think that Malvetti was always 
what he is now, an outcast of society, a miserable wretch condemned 
to gain a pitiful subsistence by the tricks of the mountebank? Oh, 
no, he has seen other days ; he was born in affluence, and enjoyed the 
fellowship of his equals, until misfortune first showed him their utter 
worthlessness. Hear my tale, it may interest you; at all events, it 
will help to wile away an hour, and prevent us from falling asleep in 
a place where we should probably awaken with the germs of a fever. 
It is my duty to amuse you; I only claim your attention,—your pity 
and compassion I require not: should you entertain such sentiments, 
keep them to yourself, I entreat: when you have learned to know 
mankind as well as I have, you will also have learned to treat such 
hollow professions with the contempt which they so justly merit. 

“ I was born in this glowing clime of Italy, in the land where the 
passions and feelings acquire their greatest intensity, where virtue 
and innocence have shone forth in all their purity, and vice and crime 
perpetrated their most horrible deeds of atrocity: blame me_ not, 
therefore, if my life has been as the wild outbreak of the volcano, or 
the destroying blast of the desert, and do not expect that a man of 
my fiery temperament will submit to the ill-usages of mankind as 
tamely as one of your own frigid countrymen. O no, I was not the 
man to eke out my life in tame submission. I sought an honourable 
station among my fellow mortals, and was trampled under foot, but I 
arose in all my strength, and vowed a mighty vengeance on every thing 
that had life; that vengeance I have wreaked, and my vow is accom- 
plished: neither do I regret what I have done ; or if at times a feeling 
of compunction should arise to upbraid me, it is instantly stifled by 
the conviction, that human nature is too vile to merit compassion, too 
contemptible to cause a pang in the breast of one who has dared to 
set its pretended rights at defiance. 

‘“ You are shocked at these sentiments,” continued Malvetti, as I 
was about to interrupt him, “and doubtless regard them with horror. 
It is but natural that you should do so; the sincerest wish I can form 
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for you, in return for the kind manner in which you have treated me 
during this excursion, is, that you may never be taught by adversity 
to regard them otherwise. But to my story—it shall be short. You 
must know that I was the only son of a gentleman of Umbria; my 
mother died in giving me birth. I received a good education in the 
university of Bologna, though my studies were interrupted by the 
campaigns of Bonaparte; my father, who had a mortal antipathy to 
the French and to sans-cullotism, having recalled me home when the ce- 
lebrated female professor, Clotilda Tambroni, was obliged to descend 
from the Greek chair, which she had filled with such reputation, for 
refusing to swear eternal hatred against royalty. It was the same 
year that the short-lived Roman republic was proclaimed, and that 
French influence became predominant in Italy. 


“ Italia, Italia, o tu, cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, onde hai, 
Funesta dote d'infiniti guai, 
Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte.” 


“ You know the rest. Ay, indeed, Italy will always have to defend 
her rights by foreign hands. 


* Per servir sempre 0 vincitrice, 0 vinta.” 


“ My father,” pursued Malvetti after this burst of’ patriotism, “ had 
for some years been engaged in a law-suit with one of his relations, a 
villain of an attorney, who took advantage of every quibble in law to 
prolong the suit in order to ruin a man whom he hated for his noble 
and unsullied character, which formed too great a contrast with his 
own. His claims, however, were so unjust, that the suit would un- 
doubtedly have been decided in our favour, had not the scoundrel 
taken advantage of the popular frenzy to decry my parent for an 
aristocrat, and a partisan of the pope. This was all that was necessary, 
in that period of party rage, to turn the scale against him—the de- 
mocrat judges of course rejecting his suit, and condemning him more- 
over to heavy costs—in short, through the low arts of this villain we 
were completely ruined. 

“In this state of affairs we went to Rome, where my father flat- 
tered himself that he should meet with help and protection from some 
rich relations with whom he had always lived on the most intimate 
terms, and who had invariably professed the greatest friendship for 
him. Alas! he was woefully deceived in his expectations; he found 
every door shut against him, those, whose professions had been the 
loudest, being the first to turn their backs on him; gratuitous and un- 
asked-for advice he received from many, real assistance from none. 
But why dwell on circumstances which are of every-day occurrence ? 
suffice it to say, that the ingratitude of friends, and the coldness of 
relations, soon brought my honoured parent to an untimely grave, 
teaching me a lesson which my own experience has amply confirmed, 
and which may be inculcated in the maxim, that in adversity a man 
who wishes to retain a particle of esteem for the human character, 
ought to have as little to do with his fellow mortals as possible. 

“TI thus found myself’ alone in the world, without a single friend ; 
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but there was still one being in whom my affections were centered — 
I had plighted my faith to her who had been the companion of my 
infancy, who had grown up with me under the same roof, to my 
father’s beautiful and accomplished ward, who, since our misfortunes, 
had resided with a female relation. We had vowed an eternal fidelity ; 
her vows were renewed at parting, and reiterated in letters apparently 
dictated by sentiments of the purest affection ; but after my father’s 
death these letters were less frequent, and for some months mine had 
remained unanswered, when I at length received the fatal tidings that 
my betrothed was on the point of marrying the man who of all others 
I detested—the self-same villain who had been the cause of our ruin, 
and who was, moreover, old enough to be her father. Maddened with 
rage I flew to my native town, but arrived too late; she whom I 
adored, she whom I had fondly imagined would have remained the 
same through every change of fortune, had become the wife of him 
who had been the tacit murderer of her indulgent guardian, and the 
persecutor of her devoted lover. The last tie which bound me to 
humanity was thus violently severed, and I found myself completely 
isolated, with all the burning passions and intense feelings of my fiery 
temperament concentrated into one deadly, implacable spirit of re- 
venge against the whole human race. 

“T roamed about the country as one bereft of reason, until I was 
met by an old peasant who lived on our family estate, now become 
the property of the villanous attorney. From this peasant I expe- 
rienced the first act of kindness I had met with—he took me to his 
cottage, and attended me during a violent fever which these events 
had brought on. 

“ One evening, while I was lying in this state, I heard an altercation 
at the door, between my honest benefactor and a man who, by the 
shrill tone of his voice, I instantly knew to be my mortal enemy. 

“¢T tell you,’ said the attorney to the peasant, ‘ that you must quit 
this cottage within three days: you are an idle fellow—a partizan of 
the pope, and were always attached to that old scoundrel, Malvetti, 
who tried to cheat me out of this estate.’ 

“« Thou liest, villain,’ I exclaimed, rushing out of the house; ‘thou 
liest ! hence to the demons who have long been waiting for thee, and 
may eternal perdition be thine ! 

“So saying, I plunged my stiletto in his heart, and exulted in the 
triumph of my revenge, as he fell writhing in agony at my feet, and 
expired in all the horrible convulsions of despair. 

“ After this deed I fled to the mountains, joined a celebrated bandit 
chief, and soon became one of the boldest of his followers. I had 
vowed vengeance against my fellow mortals for their selfishness and 
perfidy, and vengeance I now exercised with unparalleled ferocity. 
It was in vain that a wretch supplicated for life—it was in vain 
that he sought to move me to compassion by representing wife and 
children deprived of their only protector—it was in vain that he 
offered his whole fortune to purchase a miserable existence—I laughed 
him to scorn, and vengeance, vengeance only to be appeased by blood, 
was my only answer. N 

“ Tired at length of this kind of life, I entered a French regiment of 
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cavalry, and followed the fortunes of Napoleon. In all those lawless 
deeds which war legitimizes, I was foremost : if a village was to be 
burned—a town plundered—a whole population driven from house 
and home, Serjeant Malvetti was in his element. The Roman bandit 


had become the daring soldier, but had retained his former habits of 


ferocity. After the fatal campaign of Russia, in which I suffered all 
the calamities attendant on cold and hunger, I returned to Italy. A 
military life had worn away the deadly hatred which I had borne to 
everything human--that hatred having gradually subsided into a 
silent contempt for the miserable animal who vainly styles himself the 
lord of creation. I had been ruined by his perfidy, I had been re- 
venged to satiety, and I now resolved to live for the remainder of my 
life on his superstition and credulity. But it is useless to enter into 


this period of my existence, in which I have played more the part of 


the buffoon than the hero, so I will empty this flask in honour of all 
the simpletons whose oracle I have now constituted myself.” 

I perceived that the recollection of what he termed his “ buffonerie” 
had abated his melancholy; he would not enter into any details re- 
specting them, as he evidently wished to appear in a more elevated 
light in my eyes than that of a mere charlatan, and though he had 
confessed having committed most horrible acts, which he moreover 
had probably exaggerated, still, as he had ascribed them, justly or un- 
justly, to loftier motives than those which influence the generality of 
outlaws, he no doubt imagined that his character was entitled to a 
certain respect. In fact, there was really something good in the man 
notwithstanding all his faults, and if he had been placed in other cir- 
cumstances, he might have filled an honourable and distinguished 
station in society. 

But do not untoward circumstances often warp the noblest cha- 
racters, and give them a false direction, which all the efforts of future 
years are not able to change? How many, endowed with all the 
principles of virtue, have, by some mischance, been launched into the 
career of vice, to which, however repugnant at first, they have by 
force of habit learned to do homage? Such was the case with Mal- 
vetti, who, however deep he might have plunged in crime, had still a 
slight remnant of noble feeling left in his character, which in his best 
moments (though such moments were very rare) awakened a pang 
of remorse in his conscience, and made him despise the part he now 
acted, rendering him at the same time loath to avow that he was as 
expert in fraud as he had been daring in deeds of violence. 

The next day, a good flask of wine, which we brought with us from 
Grosseto, and drank amidst the few ruins which still remain of the 
ancient Etruscan city of Ruselle, put him in one of his merriest 
moods ; and I learned that among other buffonerie, he had personated 
the priest, and had actually been curate for some time in one of the 
villages of the Appenines, situated in the Roman territory. He as- 
sured me that he preached against the sins of the world with such 
unction, that his flock were quite edified, and he was in a very fair 
way of becoming a saint, but was unfortunately discovered, and thrown 
into prison ; he however managed to make his escape, and after chang- 
ing his name for the twentieth time, and going through many other 
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similar adventures, had at length taken up the honourable profession 
of a wandering quack doctor, which, he humorously maintained, was 
the best way he could make amends for his former misdeeds, as he 
verily believed that he had already saved more lives than he had ever 
taken away. 

“ Not,” said he, “that my pills and powders are of any great efli- 
-acy, their principal ingredients being panis et aqua fontana, but then 
the signor must be pleased to bear in mind, that if the good folks did 
not take these innocent simples, they would have recourse to the me- 
dical poisons of the village apothecary, which in nine cases out of ten 
would be sure to send them out of the world; so that I may now,” 
added he, with an arch smile, “justly esteem myself a most useful 
member of society.” 

The following day I had an opportunity of seeing him exercise his 
valling at Massa di Maremma. Before turning my steps towards 
Piombino, I had decided on visiting the fumaroles of Monte Carboli, 
and after waiting some time for my guide, went out to look for him, 
and found him in the market-place, mounted on a bench, declaiming 
and gesticulating like a Neapolitan. 

“ Yes, signori,” he bawled out, “I tell you that my name has be- 
come so celebrated, that an English Milordo sent for me to accom- 
pany him through the Maremma; he had heard of the wonderful 
effects of my febrifuge powders, whose fame, in fact, has extended 
far beyond the Alps, and wished to have a professional person of my 
talent and experience by his side, in case anything should happen to 
him ; and he did well, for he would certainly have died in Pittigliano, 
had I not been with him. He was seized with a violent Maremma 
fever—all those harpies of doctors pounced on him like so many car- 
rion crows, but he ordered the rascals to be driven out, and said, ‘ Let 
no one approach me but Malvetti.’ Ay, signori, and Malvetti did ap- 
proach him, and with only a dozen of these powders—they are inva- 
luable, and yet I only ask a single paolo for them—with only a dozen, 
I say, rendered him capable of pursuing our journey on the third day. 
What say you to that? Why, Hippocrates himself could not have 
performed a greater cure. Milorde gave me this splendid brooch,” 
he continued, taking out a glass trinket, “ which he brought with him 
from the mines of Golgonda—it is a treasure, but I saved his life; and 
there he is,” he exclaimed, with the most unblushing effrontery, as 
he perceived me among the crowd, “as fresh as a rose, and you would 
all swear that he had never been ill in his life.” 

This was too much, so I made my escape, beckoning him to follow 
me, and saw that every booby, whom he had collected round him, was 
eager to get a packet of his powders. 

“ Well, Malvetti,” said I, as he came in, rubbing his hands, and 
making a sign that he had emptied his wallet: ‘it must be confessed 
that you can lie with the best grace in the world.” 

“Oh,” said he, laughing, “those were mere professional lies. Every 
profession has its lies. Do you think the licensed rascals have not 
theirs? Why, per Bacco, Signor, lies are as essential to a doctor as 
drugs, and are frequently of much more efficacy.” 

“ At all events,” I replied, “do not lie at my cost—at least, so long 
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as you are with me, and, above all, do not dub me a lord, or else our 
host's bill may be somewhat the heavier.” 

“ True enough,” said Malvetti; “but when you are once embarked 
for Elba, I will make a prince of you:” so saying, he went singing to 
the stable, to get ready our Rozinante. 

Massa is built on a hill of travertine ; it has a gothic castle, and an 
interesting cathedral, in the Byzantico-Pisan style of architecture, 
with a very curious baptismal font. In the middle ages Massa was 
the capital of a flourishing republic, and contained thirty thousand 
inhabitants, which gradually dwindled away to two thousand, the 
amount of the actual winter population ; but in summer not above two 
hundred persons could be found within its walls, the bishop and canons 
quitting the place early in spring, along with the sparrows, and every 
one who can, following, as in duty bound, the laudable example of the 
worthy divines as speedily as possible. 

There is a proverb which says, “ Massa, guarda, e passa!” so as | 
had looked at it enough, I passed on to Piombino, visiting the iron 
furnaces of Fullonica by the way, or rather, going out of the way to 
visit them. 

Piombino is a miserable hole; the palace of Eliza Bacciochi is now 
deserted, and is an unpretending edifice for a sister of Napoleon. At 
Porto Baratto, near Piombino, are still to be seen some noble Cyclo- 
pean walls, and a few other remains of the ancient Populonia. | 
passed a day there very agreeably, dining with the lieutenant of tlic 
coast tower, from whom | purchased some interesting anticaglie, 
which he had found on making an excavation. 

At Piombino I embarked for Porto Ferrajo, Malvetti* carrying my 
luggage to the boat, and, as I stepped in he seized my hand and 
pressed it to his lips, according to the Italian custom, at the same 
time wishing, with real or well-affected sincerity, that I might enjoy 
every happiness * which,” said he, significantly, “ this vile world can 
possibly afford.” We thus parted, on very good terms, I had had, in 
fact, every reason to be satisfied with his conduct as a guide, and he, 
on his side, if he set any value on his own maxim, that gain was his 
god, had, I am sure, no reason to repent having accompanied me. 

As it is my intention, in these reminiscences, only to describe coun- 
tries which are seldom visited, and of which no account is to be found 
in any of the numerous works which have as yet issued from the 
press, I shall not say much respecting Elba. I passed a week there, 
making the tour of the island with a guide, who was a totally different 
character from Malvetti. He appeared to be well known in every 
village we passed through, under the somewhat equivocal appellation 
of Il cervello fino—in fact, his brains seemed to be fine enough, for 
he was a complete Figaro in his way, and altogether a very droll 
fellow. ; 

Respecting Porto Ferrajo, Napoleon’s villa at San Marino, and the 


A have given this singular character the name of Malvetti, as | believe that be 
uctually did assume one similar in sound at the time, but I have had such a number 


of guides since, that I will not be certain, as 1 write from memory, after a lapse of 
thirteen years, : 
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celebrated iron mines of Rio, I shall say nothing, as they have already 
been described in books of travels. I shall only remark—as it has not 
been done by others—that some immense blocks of granite which 
form one of the highest points of the island near Madonna del Monte, 
assume, at a proper distance, the appearance of a colossal eagle with 
outspread wings, as if in the act of rising from its aerie to take its flight 
towards Corsica or France. Napoleon was so struck when he first 
saw this /usus nature, that he turned round to his suite, and ex- 
claimed, “ Voila mon aigle qui m‘attend.” What his thoughts must 
have been when, seated between the wings of this natural colossus, he 
beheld the land where he first drew breath rising majestically before 
him, with its long chain of snow-capt mountains, I will not pretend 
to divine. I enjoyed the magnificent prospect, undisturbed by visions 
of glory, or dreams of ambition; and as the eye wandered along the 
coast of Italy, from Leghorn to Monte Argentaro, and took in the 
whole of Corsica, and the picturesque isles of the Tuscan Archipelago, 
I was too much lost in admiration to bestow even a thought on the 
man, who, perhaps, on this very spot, may have conceived the daring 
project of again encircling his brows with the imperial diadem of 
France. How truly pitiful indeed do the most brilliant actions of human 
beings appear to us, when, placed on the summit of a high mountain, 
we behold the world, as it were, lying at our feet. We are at first 
dazzled by the beauty and sublimity of the boundless prospect, and, 
rapt in delight, enjoy, fora moment at least, the exquisite sensation of 
feeling ourselves placed above humanity. ‘Tis true, that reflection 
soon steps in, and dispels the fond illusion, by convincing us of our 
own insignificance ; but it teaches us, at the same time, to contemplate 
the stupendous works around us in the spirit of philosophy; and our 
admiration is increased in a tenfold proportion, as we think on the 
immense time which must have elapsed, and the wonderful pheno- 
mena which must have taken place, from the period when the huge 
mass on which we stand was first heaved up from out the dark abyss, 
amidst the terrible strife of contending elements, to that in which, at 
length, man found a sojourn on the alluvial plains below, strewed with 
the remains of a former world of animated beings. The train of 
thought is then naturally carried on from the effects which we behold, 
to their hidden and mysterious causes, until we are at last bewildered 
in a maze of difficulties, and humbly raise our minds in silent adora- 
tion, from nature’s works to nature’s God, by whom alone all our 
doubts can be cleared, and in whom the weary spirit can alone find a 
final repose in that uninterrupted happiness, to hope for which here 
below, is, alas! but a splendid dream. 


Feb. 1837.~-vo. XVU1.—NO. LXX. N 
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AN EPICEDIUM. 


BY J. B. WALKER. 


’Tis true! ’tis true! that I chaunt no lay 
In memory of the dead. 

Tis true that I rarely bend my way 

To the green, but lonely mound of clay, 
With the grey stone at its head. 

Yet oft, as affection’s silent tear 
Steals on, in its secret flow ; 

And fleeting dreams of the past appear ; 

The departed shades will linger near, 
To renew each tender vow. 


Softly they come, in our midnight hours, 
At fancy’s inviting call ; 
To roam with us over sleeping flowers, 
When the full moon shines o’er ruined towers, 
Or silvers the waterfall. 
Sweet time—to forget our earthly pride 
In memory’s flood of tears : 
As the dear, lost forms before us glide, 
With floating sounds, like the ocean tide, 
The echo of by-gone years. 


Say, have ye not seen the rose-leaves shed, 
Neath the balmy autumn’s sigh ; 
And the violet hang its drooping head, 
Impearled with dew o’er the narrow bed, 
Where slumbering relics lie ? 
Such fragrant offerings, by nature paid, 
When the yellow leaves appear ; 
Breathe deeper woes than the vain parade 
Of man, in bis sable pomp arrayed, 
O’er luxury’s splendid bier. 


When last I wandered the graves among, 
I stood by the waving tree, 
And a redbreast poured his simple song 
Unheeded by all the weeping throng, 
But its notes were joy to me. 
That melody—O ’twas wildly sweet, 
Like strains from a purer clime ; 
Than the dirge of art, more nobly meet ; 
For the gentle pilgrim’s last retreat, 
A requiem more sublime. 


Leeds, 1836. 
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THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS 
AND COMMONS,” 


CHAPTER I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Amone the various public institutions of England, the superior 
courts of law, next to both Houses of Parliament, excite the most 
general interest, as they are undoubtedly the most important. 
Almost every intelligent stranger who visits London makes a point, 
provided they be sitting at the time, of seeing these courts, and wit- 
nessing the proceedings. ‘The judges who preside ever the courts of 
law, to say nothing of the natural anxiety to understand something of 
the form of procedure, and to see the places in which they meet, 
are necessarily, of themselves, very great attractions to strangers. 
They are all men who have previously distinguished themselves at the 
bar, and attained to the first rank in their profession: and most 
of them are men who have displayed great talents as judges. Their 
names have, consequently, without one single exception, been more 
or less prominently kept before the public for a considerable length 
of time. Most of them have been well known as men of talent, at 
least twenty years before their elevation to the bench; and if they 
were then lions of a certain calibre, they become lions of the first 
magnitude on their elevation to the bench, especially in those cases 
in which they acquire a reputation as judges corresponding to what 
they possessed as counsel at the bar. 

Then there are the distinguished counsel at present practising in 
the various courts. Many of these gentlemen, as I shall afterwards 
show, at some length, are not only celebrated as lawyers and pleaders, 
but as literary men. There is scarcely a department, either of sci- 
ence or literature, in which one or more of our present barristers 
have not distinguished themselves. 

Even as a spectacle the courts of law are well worth a visit from a 
stranger. It is an interesting and somewhat imposing sight to wit- 
ness the four judges—which, as will afterwards be seen, is the num- 
ber in most of the courts—seated on the bench, all looking remark- 
ably grave, and made to appear more so than they really are by their 
huge wigs. Had Dominie Sampson seen one of these wigs on the 
head of a judge, there would have been no end to his exclamations 
of “ Prodigious!” The robes, too, in which the judges are clothed, 
are showy in no ordinary degree, while in amplitude they happily 
correspond with the proportions of their wigs. Then there are the 
counsel in a tier of seats opposite to their lordships. In some of the 
courts there are often fifty or sixty counsel at a time—all clothed in 
their gowns, and each head enclosed in a wig of liberal dimensions. To be 
sure, three-fourths of the number are briefless ; but they are equally 
useful notwithstanding, in the way of giving effect to the scene, as 
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those who are most extensively employed. There they sit, day after 
day, brothers in adversity, and keeping each other in countenance. | 
am not particularly partial to the system of Lavater ; but I think it 
applies with an almost unerring certainty to briefless barristers. 
There is a longitude about their faces which, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington used to say, there is no mistaking. But putting their physiog- 
nomies out of the question, they may be generally known from their 
attempts to kill time by making all manner of pen and ink sketches 
—men, women, beasts, houses, trees, &c. &c., which are usually most 
clumsy affairs. 

From one cause or other there are always a great many strangers in 
the courts of law. On those occasions when an important case is 
expected to come on, the court in which the trial is to take place is 
crowded to excess. In such cases I have known a guinea to be 
offered for a seat. Some time ago, when a noble lord was the defend- 
ant in a case in which the husband of a literary lady of great per- 
sonal charms was the plaintiff, five guineas, I believe, were offered by 
one gentleman for a seat. Fifty, however, would not, after the trial 
had commenced, have procured the accommodation. I doubt if a 
greater number of human beings were ever crowded together for an 
equal length of time, in so limited a space, as on that occasion. In 
most parts of the court the pressure was so great, that one might 
almost as soon have tried to break through the walls of Newgate, as 
to have forced his way through the dense mass of mortality, as some 


one happily phrased it, which surrounded him. Another instance of 


an excessively crowded court occurred in December last, in the Court 
of Exchequer, when the case of the proprietor of a well-known 
magazine, against an honourable gentleman who had assaulted him, was 
before it. 

It is my intention, in a series of papers, to give sketches of the 
Judges and of the leading men at the Bar, similar to those which I 
have given of the Members of both Houses of Parliament in my 
“ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” But before 
doing this, it will be proper to give an introductory chapter respecting 
the origin, constitution, peculiar powers, &c. of the various courts. 
In this chapter, I trust I shall be able to communicate much informa- 
tion, which will be at once new and interesting. 

‘The courts of law, like the Houses of Parliament, are at West- 
minster. They are in the immediate neighbourhood of Westminster 
Abbey, and communicated with the old House of Commons. The 
only entrance now is at the east end of Westminster Hall, a place 
which, since its recent fitting up with so much taste, has become a 
favourite place of promenade for the gentlemen of the long robe, and 
for strangers who have business at either of the courts. When I say 
gentlemen of the long robe, | must restrict, in this instance, the ap- 
plication of the terms to those who are well employed. They are glad 
to get out of court for a few moments, in order that they may enjoy 
a little exercise, and breathe withal, a little fresh air, after some great 
forensic effort—great in regard to the time they have been on their 
legs, if not always in point of brilliancy or eloquence. You never 
see a briefless barrister walking for five minutes at a time in West- 
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minster Hall; nor, [ will answer for it, anywhere else when encased 
in his long robe. Though literally doing nothing, he wishes it to be 
understood that he is so completely over head and ears in briefs and 
business, that he has not a moment to spare in exercising his loco- 
motive powers. The unpractising “practitioners” in the courts are so 
busy in helping one another to do nothing, that they will not venture 
out on any account to have a few moments’ walk in Westminster 
Hall. 

The word court, as applied to the legal tribunals of the country, is 
generally understood to have been derived from the circumstance of 
all important questions having been anciently tried in an apartment 
of the king’s palace appropriated for the purpose, and in his presence. 
These tribunals thus formed, as it were, a part of the court, and when 
they were removed from the palace, they still retained the name. 

The origin of most of the present courts may be traced back to the 
latter part of the Norman dynasty. They underwent some modifica- 
tions at the time of the passing of Magna Charta; but not to such an 
extent as materially to alter their constitution. They are all Courts of 
Kecord, which means, in contradistinction from other courts of inferior 
powers and importance, that every transaction which takes place in 
them is written out on parchment, and on receiving the signature of 
the judges becomes, from that moment, a matter of such sacredness 
and importance, that its truth must never be called in question, even 
were a party in a condition to prove it erroneous. All the courts 
at Westminster can take cognizance of all cases in which the pe- 
cuniary business of the question at issue exceeds forty shillings: all 
matters of less amount must be decided by the inferior courts, in 
which no records of the nature referred to are kept. The Courts of 
Record are all supposed to be directly derived from the special autho- 
rity of the king, represented by the constitution to be the fountain 
of justice. They are instituted by his letters patent, and have the 
power, which is peculiar to themselves, of fining and imprisoning 
those who incur their displeasure. 

The courts at Westminster are eight in number. They are, taking 
them according to their respective localities, as you enter Westmin- 
ster Hall, the King’s Bench—the Bail Court—the Court of Exche- 
quer—the Court of Exchequer Chamber—the Court of Common 
Pleas—the Vice-Chancellor’s Court—the Court of Chancery—and 
the Rolls Court. The Bench, the Bail Court, and Common Pleas, 
are severally courts of common law. The Exchequer is both a 
court of common law and a court of equity. The others are es- 
sentially courts of equity, though also possessing the functions of 
courts of law. 

The Kinc’s Bencu is the supreme court of common law through- 
out the kingdom. It is the remnant of the Aulia Regia, a court 
established by William the Conqueror, and which not only sat in his 
residence to whatever part of the country he removed, but which 
was presided over by persons chosen from his household for the pur- 
pose. The King’s Bench, though not held for nearly two centuries at 
any other place than Westminster and Guildhall, is, in consequence 
of the locomotive qualities of the institution which it succeeded, 
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still capable of being removed at the pleasure of the king, to any part 
of the country. In the year of the great plague in London, nearly 
two centuries ago, the King’s Bench was transferred to Oxford, where 
it sat for a considerable time. When Edward the First conquered 
Scotland, it followed him to that country, and actually sat at Rox- 
burgh. When thus removed to any other part of the kingdom, it at 
once absorbs or sets aside all previous commissions for holding aSSIZES 
in the particular county in which it sits. It proceeds to try the cases 


ipso facto. ‘There is only one exception to this universal power of 
the Court of King’s Bench. By an act passed in the early part of 


the reign of George the Third, it is provided that any session in the 
county of Middlesex began to be held on the jail deliveries of New- 
gate, shall continue to be held until the cases are all disposed of, not- 
withstanding the sitting of the Court of King’s Bench at Westmin- 
ster, or any other part of the county, at that particular time. In 
consequence of the King’s Bench being liable to be removed to 
wherever the king shall be pleased to go, all the writs are returnable 
“ wherever we shall then be in England.” 

The King’s Bench derives its name from the circumstance of the 
king having been in former times, and being still assumed to be, in 
the habit of sitting in it along with the judges. Some historians tell 
us that Henry the Third repeatedly sat in the King’s Bench during 
the proceedings in important cases. It is added, that he sat on an 
elevated bench, the judges being seated on a lower one at his feet. 
Other historians express doubts as to this monarch having attended in 
person in the King’s Bench. Be the fact as it may, it is established 
beyond all question, that Edward the Fourth sat there three conse- 
cutive days in the second year of his reign. The object of the youth- 
ful monarch was the praiseworthy one of a desire to witness the way 
in which justice was administered. James the First, it is also said, 
sat for some time on one or two occasions along with the judges in 
the Court of King’s Bench; but as he was not allowed to take any 
part in the proceedings, that being the province of the judges alone, 
he soon tired of the thing. That monarch was so strongly addicted 
to loquacity, that to be prevented from speaking for any length of 
time, was the greatest punishment which could have been inflicted on 
him. He and Sir Peter Laurie would never have agreed about the 
silent system. The former would have deemed it, judging from his 
own experience on the subject, immeasurably too harsh a remedy for 
any criminal, whatever the nature, or however great the magnitude, 
-_ offences. The royal Solon was never more in his element than 
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was, when Oliver Cromwell assumed the protectorate of England. 
After a great deal of discussion among the judges and others, and the 
proposal of various other names, it was agreed to christen it “ The 
Upper Bench.” 

I have already said that this is the supreme court of common law. 
Its jurisdiction is universal. A case may be removed to it, by writ of 
certiorari, from any part of England, or it can put an end to the pro- 
ceedings in any other court in the most arbitrary or summary manner. 
It has a sovereign authority over all inferior courts, and superintends 
all civil corporations throughout the kingdom. It enforces the per- 
formance of their duties on magistrates, in those cases where the law 
provides no specific remedy. It can bail parties illegally committed 
to prison, either by the king and council, or by either house of Par- 
liament; nay, so great are its powers, that it may, if it please, and 
there are instances on record in which it has done so, bail persons 
who have been imprisoned according to the most obvious letter and 
spirit of the law. 

It has a special jurisdiction extending not only to all capital of- 
fences, but to misdemeanors of every kind of a public nature, where 
the tendency is to a breach of the peace, or to the oppression of indi- 
viduals or bodies of persons. It also possesses the discretionary 
power of inflicting summary punishment in any way that it shall 
think fit ;—whether by fine, or imprisonment, or other “ infamous pu- 
nishment,”—as the clause conferring this power is worded. Nor does 
its authority rest even here. It has the prerogative of making use of 
any prison in the kingdom, for the purpose of carrying its views of 
punishment into effect; so that, in point of fact, any prison in the 
country is as much its prison as that which goes by its name, and is 
ostensibly its prison. This was a question on which some doubts at 
one time existed ; and it was tried about a quarter of a century since 
in the case of Messrs. Hart and White, the proprietors of “ The In- 
dependent Whig,” a well-known liberal journal of that period. These 
men having been convicted of a libel on the government, the Court 
of King’s Bench sentenced one of them to imprisonment in the Glou- 
cester jail, and the other in the Dorchester jail. The parties appealed 
to the House of Lords against the right of the court to send them to 
any prison out of the county of Middlesex ; but the sentence of the 
court was affirmed. No other tribunal in the country can bail a per- 
son sentenced to imprisonment in this court. 

The Court of King’s Bench is divided into two sides, the crown 
side and the plea side. On the crown side, all criminal causes are 
tried, from high treason down to the most trifling breach of the peace.* 
In criminal matters the jurisdiction of the court is so great, that even 
an Act of Parliament appointing that all offences of a certain class 
shall be tried before certain judges, does not deprive the King’s Bench 
of its right to interfere and to take the direction of the matter into 
its own hands: unless, indeed, such Act of Parliament shall speci- 
fically denude it of that jurisdiction. On the plea side are tried all 

* Even actions of debt may, however, under certain circumstances and by the 


plaintiff having recourse to certain expensive and troublesome forms, he brought 
hefore this court, though we never hear of any such cases. 
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actions of trespass, forgery of deeds, conspiracy, cases of fraud, &c. 
lu such cases the actions are called civil, the remedy sought to be 
obtained being a civil one, though the offences are, in point of fact, 
of acriminal nature. The number of cases of this class which come 
before this court is very great. 

A curious fiction exists with regard to the mode of procedure in 
civil cases in this court. An action cannot be brought against a party 
in the same simple way as in the other courts of law. He must be 
brought up before the court for a supposed trespass committed in the 
county of Middlesex. If the case be a bailable one, he is assumed 
to be in the actual custody of the marshal when he has put in bail ; if 
not bailable, he is presumed even to be in the marshal’s custody when 
he has entered an appearance. ‘The plaintiff then may proceed 
against him in any civil case, the criminal offence with which he was 
charged being no more heard of. This fiction, a most despotic one in 
theory, though comparatively, if not absolutely, harmless in practice, 
had its origin in the dictum of the judges some centuries ago, that a 
party once brought into that court, either in the actual or supposed 
custody of the marshal, could not be proceeded against, even in any 
civil matter, in any other court. 

There are only two tribunals in the country to which there hes an 
appeal from this court; these are, the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
and the House of Lords, into either of which the case may be re- 
moved by writ of error, according to the nature of the suit, and the 
way in which it has been prosecuted. 

In cases of great doubt or difficulty, the judges in the King’s Bench, 
so fur from regretting that their decisions may be reversed by a su- 
perior tribunal, hesitate to give any decision at all themselves, but 
refer the case to the judges in the Court of Exchequer Chamber. 

In connexion with the Court of King’s Bench there isthe Bait Court. 
It adjoins the other, and is presided over by one of the puisne judges, 
by rotation, or by some private arrangement amongst themselves. 
Che Bail Court is to the King’s Bench what a chapel of ease is to a_ 
church. It assists in disposing of the business which has accumulated 
in the larger court. It chiefly, however, confines itself to the less 
important description of business. 

Lhe Court or ExcneQuer is the next court to that of the King’s 
Bench in locality, though inferior in point of importance to the Court 
of Common Pleas. Originally it was held in the king’s palace. It is 
supposed, by many persons, to have derived its name from the cir- 
cumstance of a chequer-wrought carpet, similar in appearance to a 
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reign of William the Conqueror. Its institution, indeed, is usually 
ascribed to him, and is believed to have been formed on the plan, 
though with many improvements, of the exchequer in Normandy. 
It underwent various alterations in the reign of Edward the First, 
and is understood to be now the same as it was when re-con- 
structed by him. Its chief purpose still is, to decide on all matters 
affecting the rights and revenues of the crown, though many other 
causes of a different nature have of late been tried in it. This has 
been done by parties availing themselves of certain legal fictions which 
exist. For example, the law recognises the right of any plaintiff to 
assume that he is the king’s “minister,” or debtor, and that by the de- 
fendant’s refusing to pay him the debt he owes him, or having in any 
way committed an injury, he (the plaintiff) is less able to discharge the 
debt he owes his sovereign. By this fiction a jurisdiction is assumed 
by this court over all the private matters between individuals, though 
neither the plaintiff nor defendant owes a farthing to the king. By 
means of these fictions, taken in conjunction with the implied pro- 
visions of an act passed a few years since for establishing a uniformity 
of process, actions, in some cases of a strictly personal nature, have 
been recently brought before this court. ‘The late case of Fraser 
against the Hon. Grantley Berkeley for an assault committed by the 
latter, is one in point. Formerly, when the Court of Exchequer 
restricted itself almost entirely to the hearing of crown and revenue 
cases, the proceedings possessed but little public interest, and few, 
therefore, of the daily papers thought of sending a reporter to it. 
Of late, however, the cases have been so interesting, that all the daily 


journals have gentlemen on their establishments for the purpose of 


reporting the proceedings in this court. In all cases where the king's 
revenue is affected, the Exchequer is the only court where the 
question can be tried; and its jurisdiction is exclusive, even in per- 
sonal cases, where the public revenue is concerned. 

The Court of Exchequer sustains the double functions of a court 
of common law and a court of equity. The law side of the court is 
presided over by Lord Abinger, the Lord Chief Baron, Sir J. Gurney, 
Sir William Bolland, Sir James Parke, and Sir Edward Hall Alderson. 
The equity side is held in the Exchequer Chamber. It is always 
supposed that the Lord Treasurer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Lord Chief Baron, and three puisne barons are present, though 
none but the Lord Chief Baron, in many cases, is actually so. lor- 
merly there used to be a good deal of business done in the 
equity side of the Court of Exchequer, a large portion of which 
consisted of the suits of the clergy for the recovery of their tithes. 
Of late, however, the business has greatly diminished. This is the 
proper place for any of the king’s subjects to prosecute the Attorney 
General for any act of injustice which he may have committed. The 
only appeal from the equity side of this court, is to the House of 
Lords. The appeal from the law side lies in the first instance to the 
Exchequer Chamber, whence the party may, if he please, appeal to 
the House of Lords. 

The Court of Exchequer, like the Court of King’s Bench, though 
hot having properly any criminal jurisdiction, has the power, and ts 
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bound, if required, to exercise it, of discharging or bailing in any 
criminal cases. This power, however, it never exercises, unless called 
on to do so, which it scarcely ever is,—the Court of King’s Bench, or 
one of its judges, being the place or the person almost universally ap- 
plied to in such cases. The judges in the Court of Exchequer go by 
the name of barons. 

The Court or Excnuequer CHAMBER sits in the same place as 
the equity side of the Court of Exchequer. It is a court of appeal for 
rectifying the errors of the other courts of law. This court always 
nominally consists of the judges of the three courts of common law, 
and occasionally of the Lord Chancellor also. It is usual, however, 
for the Lord Chief Baron to hear cases alone. This court only sits 
two days every term. On the first day, which is usually fixed soon 


after the beginning of each term, the judgments of the other courts of 


law are affirmed or reversed ; on the other day, which is fixed for some 
time after, that which was left unfinished at the first is completed. 
The Court or Common PLEas is an institution, regarding the an- 
tiquity of which a diversity of opinion prevails. Gwyn, a well-known 
writer on legal matters, maintains that it was formed at the time 
of the granting of Magna Charta. Sir Edward Coke ascribes to it a 
much more ancient origin. His conviction is, that it existed as a 
distinct court some considerable time before the Conquest ; and says, 
that it was only recognised, or confirmed, by Magna Charta. Be this 
as it may, all writers seem to concur in the opinion, that at the grant- 
ing of the great charter of our liberties, the Court of Common Pleas, 
which before, like the Court of King’s Bench, was a moveable court 
from one part of the country to the other, was permanently fixed to 
hold its sittings in London. The purposes principally contem- 
plated by its original institution, were the hearing of all civil actions 
between subject and subject; but in process of time its jurisdiction 
began, and still continues, to embrace personal and mixed actions. 
Over mixed actions, excepting in actions of ejectment, it has an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. Its jurisdiction is also so exclusive over real 
actions, that were any such suit commenced either in the Court of 
King's Bench or Court of Exchequer, the whole proceedings, how- 
ever tedious and expensive they may have been, would be altogether 
void. The only exception to the exclusiveness of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in real actions, is in the case of the king, who has the 


privilege of instituting his real or mixed actions in any court he is 
pleased to name. 


lhe jurisdiction of this court is general. It embraces the whole of 


England. Though properly it has no jurisdiction in criminal cases, 
it has, like the Court of King’s Bench, and Court of Exchequer, the 
power of discharging persons illegally imprisoned, which power either 
of its judges may exercise during the vacation. It has also the power 
of bailing parties imprisoned; but, as in the case of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, neither the court nor any of its judges in vacation time, are 
scarcely ever called on to exercise this power. ) 
takes appear surprising, that notwithstanding the 
P ana’ great powers of the Court of Common Pleas, it pos- 
sesses no original jurisdiction. Its authority is derived from writs issued 
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by the Court of Chancery. The writs so issued are called the king's 
mandates, for the court to proceed in the cases mentioned. The 
Lord Chancellor holds the seal of this court. 

Previous to 1834, no counsel who had not attained to the rank of a 
sergeant-at-law, had the right of pleading in the Court of Common 
Pleas ; but by a warrant under the king's sign manual, this exclusive 
privilege of the sergeants was abolished that year, and the court thrown 
open to all barristers. It was, however, provided, by the same war- 
rant, that the sergeants who had been previously practising in that 
court, should rank next after the junior king’s counsel. But those who 
were at any future period to be made, were not to have the same pri- 
vilege extended to them. 

From the decisions of this court an appeal lies to the Court of 
King’s Bench. ‘The right of such appeal, however, is seldom exer- 
cised by the losing party. 

These are the courts of law. ‘The judges in all these courts, being 
twelve in number, are what are called the twelve judges of England, to 
whose decision all difficult matters of importance are referred. The 
law courts sit about eight months in the year. They have four terms, 
or four divisions of the year. During term time, actions of a cer- 
tain nature, involving points of law, are tried by the judges alone ; 
and out of term time, issues bearing on questions of fact are tried, 
with the assistance of either a special or common jury. The defend- 
ant has always the right of deciding whether the question before the 
court shall be tried by a special or a common jury. 

Independently of their duties at Westminster, the judges of the 
courts of law have to preside at the country assizes. Going these 
circuits, as the technical phrase is, subjects each of them to an ex- 
pense varying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred pounds 
per annum. 

At certain periods of the year, which times vary according to the 
exigencies of the business before the court, one of the judges sits in 
what are called chambers, where business of inferior importance is 
disposed of. And for afew weeks in the course of the year, the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas sit at Guildhall. 

Before being raised to the bench, it is necessary that the embryo 
judge have attained the rank of a sergeant-at-law. An amusing il- 
lustration of this regulation occurred at the elevation of Sir James 
Scarlet. When the appointment was given him, it was found that he 
was not then a sergeant-at-law ; and the only way by which the dif_i- 
culty could be obviated, was to raise him in the first instance to that 
rank. This was accordingly done; and so rapid was Sir James's 
elevation, that the same day saw him made a sergeant-at-law and a 
judge. If I] remember rightly, he did not enjoy the dignity of a ser- 
geant an hour, before it was swallowed up in that of a seat on the 
bench. 

While in the courts, the judges, as every body knows, look mar- 
vellously grave. They have, however, their seasons of relaxed fea- 
tures, like other people. They are asked to dine with the new Lord 
Mayor every Lord Mayor’s Day,—his lordship, attended by a nu- 
merous retinue of city functionaries, doing them the honour of wait- 
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ing personally on them in their respective courts, to invite them. Let 
anybody only see them ata Lord Mayors dinner, with their wigs and 
gowns dotted, and arrayed in one of the exquisite fits of Mr. Willis, 
or of Mr. Crellin, of St. James’s Street, and then say whether he would 
take them for the same persons. On the first day of term, too, the 
judges go to the courts in great pomp. The procession is magnificent. 


It is very different now from what it once was. Before the reign of 


Queen Mary, they were obliged to ride to Westminster Hall, on 
term day, on mules ; now they go in splendid carriages. 

So much for the courts of law. I come now to speak of the courts 
of equity, but a word or two first, explanatory of the distinction be- 
tween a court of law and a court of equity. ‘The technical definition 
of the difference is, that a court of law has jurisdiction over legal 
rights and legal defences; while a court of equity has jurisdiction 
over equitable rights, or in other words, has the power of deciding 
as exclusively according to the strict justice of the case, as if there 
were no court of law in existence. A court of equity can compel, as 
will be afterwards seen, the discovery of facts: a court of law cannot. 
A court of equity usually gives other relief along with damages: a 
court of law can only award damages for the injury done. 

The courts of equity are the Court oF Cuancery, the Vice- 
CHANCELLOR'S Court, and the Rois Court. 

Taking these courts, as I have hitherto done, according to their re- 
spective localities as you enter Westminster Hall, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court is the next I should have to speak of. As it, however, 
is only a branch of the Chancery Court, the few observations I shall 
have to make on it, will come with greater propriety after speaking 
of the parent institution. 

The Court or Cuancery is the highest court of judicature in the 
kingdom next to the House of Lords. It is established for the pur- 
pose of moderating the severity, and rectifying the errors, of the other 
courts. It is essentially a court of equity, but has also the right of 
acting in the capacity of a court of common law, when that may be 
deemed expedient. It has no power, however, to try facts between 
parties, or to summon a jury. When it discharges the functions of a 
court of common law, its proceedings are said to be ordinary: when 
sitting as a court of equity, which it usually does, its proceedings are 
said to be extraordinary. When sitting as a court of equity, or court 
of conscience, it proceeds by bills, answers, decrees, &c.; and takes 
every step it thinks most likely to defeat and punish fraud, oppression, 
breaches of trust, and every kind of injustice. So great are its 
powers, that it can compel a defendant to discover facts which are 
against his own cause—a power which no court of common law pos- 
sesses. It has also the power of repealing the king’s letters patent 
when they are contrary to law, or grounded on unfounded sugges- 
tions. lhe king being supposed incapable of doing wrong to his sub- 
jects—as, “ God bless him,” he doubtless is—it is assumed that he 
will be quite agreeable, on the representations of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to have his letters patent in such cases repealed. Hence the 


designation, as applied to the Lord Chancellor, of being the keeper of 


the king's conscience. 
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The Court of Chancery is of great antiquity ; but the precise time 
of its institution is not known. It is supposed to have exercised the 
functions of a court of common law long before it assumed those of 
a court of conscience or equity. As a court of equity, it is believed 
to have had its origin in the circumstance of parties appealing from 
the decisions of the other courts of common law to the king in coun- 
cil, on the assumption that as the proceedings in those courts were 
grounded on his original writs, he would naturally be anxious to see 


justice done to his subjects. The king in council is supposed to 


have referred many, if not all of these appeals, to the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself. This is conjectured to have been in the time of our 
Saxon ancestors. It is certain that the court had a separate jurisdic- 
tion as a court of equity towards the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. 

In 1616 a violent dispute arose between the courts of common law 
and the Court of Chancery, as to whether the latter, in its capacity of 
a court of equity, had the right of giving relief to a party after or 
contrary to the judgment of the courts of common law. ‘This con- 
test arose at the instance of Sir Edward Coke—the “ Coke upon 
Littleton,” so celebrated at Westminster Hall—then Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of King’s Bench. With such a high hand did the 
law courts carry the matter, and so confident were the judges in those 
courts that the Court of Chancery had not the power it arrogated to 
itself, that they proceeded so far as to prefer indictments against the 
suitors, the solicitors, the counsel, and even against one of the Mas- 
ters of Chancery, for having incurred a premunire, by questioning in 
a court of equity a decree given in the Court of King’s Bench. ‘The 
matter was eventually submitted to the judgment of the king; but 
he not being lawyer enough to decide the question, referred it to his 
council: had it been a knotty point in theology, the royal Solon would 
have undertaken its decision at once. ‘The king’s counsel reported so 
decidedly in favour of the right of courts of equity, that James at once 
gave judgment on their behalf. Lord Coke lost no time in inti- 
mating his willingness to submit to the decision which had been come 
to; but the part he had taken in the matter caused him the loss of 
his place. 

It is not strictly necessary that the Lord Chancellor be a lawyer, 
though he has always been so for a long time past. Some centuries 
ago there were many instances of non-legal Lord Chancellors. Even 
so lately as the seventeenth century, Lord Clarendon was appointed 
to the office twenty years after he had relinquished his practice at the 
bar. And in the same century the Earl of Shaftesbury was made 
Lord Chancellor, though he had never practised at all. It is proper, 
however, to state, that the noble earl had been brought up to the 
legal profession. 

Within the last hundred and seventy years, great improvements 
have been introduced into the administration of justice in the Court 
of Chancery. In 1673, Sir Heneage Finch began the work of im- 
provement; and various other Lord Chancellors, though we regret to 
say not all, have since his time followed in his footsteps. The conse- 
quence has been a vast increase of business in this court. 
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The Lord Chancellor has very extensive powers other than those 
he possesses while sitting in the Court of Chancery. ' 1 will not, how- 
ever, refer to these, as they do not strictly fall within the objects of 
this article. He usually presides in the court by himself; but he has 
the right to call in the assistance of other judges when he pleases. 
There are twelve Masters in Chancery, who perform the subordinate 
business of the court. The Master of the Rolls sits for the Lord 
Chancellor in his absence. 4a 

The importance of the Court of Chancery may be inferred, not 
only from the circumstance of its jurisdiction over the other courts, 
but from the amount of property sometimes locked up in it. Some 
years ago, when the doubts and misgivings of Lord Eldon caused a 
great accumulation of business, the amount of property litigated in 
that court was little less than 11,000,000/. In one case alone, money 
to the amount of nearly 1,000,0007. was locked up. 

The slowness of the Court of Chancery in delivering judgment on 
cases before it, used to be proverbial. It is said that one case was 
actually in it upwards of a century. Many cases were before it 
for forty, thirty, and twenty years. Of late there has been greater 
expedition in disposing of its business. The Vice-Chancellor’s court 
has been of great service in this respect. 1 shall have occasion to 
give some interesting statements of the business done in the Court 
of Chancery when I come to speak of the leading recent Lord 
Chancellors. 

Great reforms have, of late years, been made in the Court of Chan- 
cery, chiefly through the instrumentality of Lord Brougham; and 
never were reforms more needed. It was, for a long period, in a 
most frightful state. What between its enormous expenses and de- 
lays, it has ruined numerous wealthy families who have had the mis- 
fortune to enter or be dragged into it. Many a heart has it broken 
—many a suicide has it been the cause of. 

During the proceedings in this court, the great seal is always sup- 
posed to be lying on the table before his lordship. This, however, is 
a fiction: the seal itself is never there: it is carefully locked up in 
the Lord Chancellor's house: nothing but the bag which contains it, 
on important occasions, is on the table. This bag is made of a peculiar 
kind of silk, and has the designs of the seal itself wrought into it. 
Lord Cottenham is the present Lord Chancellor. 

The Vick-Cnancettor’s Court is of recent origin. It was esta- 
blished in the fifty-third year of the reign of George the Third. The 
reason assigned for its institution, was the great increase in the business 
of the Court of Chancery. — Its jurisdiction is all derived from the 
latter court. The Vice-Chancellor is completely under the Lord 
Chancellor. It can hear and determine all cases which the Court 
of Chancery sends into it,—only that all its decisions are subject 
to be reversed by that court. Indeed its decisions are not, properly 
speaking, law, until they have received the signature of the Lord 
Chancellor.* | The Vice-Chancellor: is created by the king’s letters 
patent, and must, before his appointment, have been at least fifteen 


* Or the Lord Keeper, or Lords Co 


mmissioners of the Great Seal, when there 
happens to be no Lord Chancellor. 
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years at the bar. lie must sit whenever the Lord Chancellor requires 
him to do so. As regards rank and precedence, he is next to the 
Master of the Rolls. The present Vice-Chancellor is Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell. 

The Rouis Court may also be regarded as a branch Court of Chan- 
cery, with this difference, that it is strictly, in practice at least, a 
court of equity. After the details I have given of the Court of Chan- 
cery, it is not necessary to make any remarks explanatory of its 
powers. The business now done in it is large, and oftentimes cases 
of very great importance are heard and decided by it. ‘The Master 
has, on various occasions of late years, presided in the Court of Chan- 
cery in the Lord Chancellor's room, when the latter has been una- 
voidably absent. Lord Langdale lately succeeded Lord Cottenham 
as Master. All the equity courts sit, with very few and very short 
intervals, throughout the year. The terms which regulate the sit- 
tings of the law courts do not at all affect them. They sit a good 
part of the year in Chancery Lane. 

Such are the leading courts of law. Those who have paid any at- 
tention to their proceedings, not by reading the newspapers, for mere 
reports of the most important cases only appear, but by personal ob- 
servation, must have been struck with the trifling circumstances out 
of which many of the causes arise, and the consequent folly of the 
litigants. ‘The “ glorious uncertainty” of the law, as regards the de- 
cisions, is proverbial: “the glorious certainty,” as to the expense 
on either side, is equally great. It is a very common thing for the 
successful party to be out of pocket. How many successful litigants 
have I known who might, with a peculiar emphasis, say with the ge- 
neral of old after he had gained a battle, “ Another such victory and 
[ am lost !” How many have I known to be ruined by one such victory ! 
I have known instances in which, where the sum contested was small, 
the expenses exceeded that sum five or six times. How often are both 
parties ruined by litigation! ‘Two such persons may be appropriately 
compared to the Kilkenny cats, which, on finding themselves tied to- 
gether by the tails, fought with each other till nothing but their tails 
was left. 

The number of gentlemen belonging to the bar, or, in other 
words, who are qualified to practise in the courts at Westminster, is 
nearly 6,000 ; and yet, notwithstanding this formidable array of bar- 
risters, 1,500 of whose names will be found gracing the pages of the 
Law List, not more, perhaps, than seventy or eighty have anything 
worthy of the name of a business. The great majority of the cases, 
indeed, are monopolised by some thirty or forty individuals. Many of 
these derive princely incomes from their practice. I shall, in a future 
paper of the series, when I come to speak of the more distinguished 
members of the bar in their individual capacities, have to mention in- 
stances in which such incomes are as high as 5,000/., 6,0002, 8,000, 
and even 12,0002. The retaining fees given to distinguished counsel in 
important cases, are often very large. One thousand guineas has, on 
many occasions, been given; two and three hundred are of frequent 
occurrence. The largest I ever recollect to have been given was to 
Mr. Sergeant Wilde, in the Small and Attwood case, a year or two 
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ago. On that occasion, the learned gentleman's services were retained 
at the enormous price of eight thousand guineas. It is but right, 
however, to mention, that for the greater part of twelve months, Mr. 
Wilde might be said to have applied the energies of his mind to that 
important case almost exclusively ; he did so to the refusal of a large 
portion of other lucrative business which was offered to him while 
occupied with it. 

It can hardly be necessary to say, that the terms on which the 
leading counsel undertake to appear in cases are not altogether,— 
though they are in most instances, In a great: measure,—according 
to the demands which such cases make on their time and attention. 
One thing usually taken into the account, is the pecuniary or other im- 
portance of the question at issue, and the circumstances of the litigants. 

But it is not from their practice in the courts alone that our leadin 
barristers derive all their professional income. Most of them derive 
a large portion of it from the fees they receive for opinions delivered 
in their own chambers on cases and points submitted to their consi- 
deration. The amount of these fees varies, of course, with the diffi- 
culties which may surround the case, with the importance of the 
matter at stake, and with the pecuniary circumstances of the parties 
asking the opinion. Even in those cases which are to their minds so 
simple as not to require a moment's reflection, the charge, from the 
poorest person, is never less than one guinea. How far it ascends in 
the upward scale, I have not the means of stating with confidence. 
Many barristers who scarcely practise at all in the courts, make a 
great deal of money in this way, their opinion being generally 
proved by the events to have been sound. Mr. Chitty is an instance 
in point; though he is seldom, if ever, heard of in the courts of law, 
he is in the receipt of a very handsome income which he derives 
from giving his opinion on points submitted to him. 

Everybody who has been in our courts of law must have been 
struck with the amazing zeal which the counsel manifest for the in- 
terests of their clients. There is an earnestness in their manner 
which could not, in appearance, be exceeded were they engaged in a 
case which affected the life of their dearest friend. I have always 
looked on barristers as a species of theatrical actors. Their zeal for 
their clients is assumed when about to make their speeches, just as a 
tragedian assumes the character he is about to represent. Were it 
real; did they actually feel as intensely as they appear to do, they 
would be the most unhappy beings on the face of the earth. Only 
taney Sir William Follett, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, or any other member 
having a large practice, feeling so deeply affected as they seem to 
do, at the alleged wrongs of their numerous clients: why, in such a 
case, they would literally sink under the heavy load of their sympa- 
thetic woes. How lightly, notwithstanding all their warmth and 
energy in the cause of their clients, they feel for those clients, is a 
fact which is often proved by their leaving court the moment they 
have finished their speeches, and never afterwards, perhaps, troubling 
themselves to inquire into the result of the action. It consists 
with my own knowledge that this is no uncommon thing, though the 
result is, of course, communicated to them sooner or later by some 
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means or other. It is related of one of our English kings, James the 
First, 1 think, that having, on one occasion, entered a court before his 
accession to the throne, while a very important case was before it, he 
was so struck with the zeal and ingenuity the counsel was displaying 
for his client, that, on his resuming his seat, the prince observed to a 
noble friend who was with him, that the gentleman who had just spoken 
not only had the justice of the case clearly on his side, but that he 
was one of the most humane men he had ever seen. ‘The counsel on 
the opposite side immediately rose to reply, and had not been a 
quarter of an hour on his legs when he evinced an equal amount of 
zeal and ingenuity for As client. The justice of the case seemed now 
to him to be all on the side of the client whose cause the latter was 
advocating. The young prince was quite confounded, and abruptly 
left the court, exclaiming, “ Rogues all! rogues all!” 

When Garrick was, on one occasion, asked by a clergyman how it 
was that an audience in a theatre was so often melted into tears by 
the representation on the stage, of matters of mere fiction, while the 
ministers of the gospel preached sabbath after sabbath, truths of un- 
questioned reality, and of eternal importance, without producing the 
slightest impression on their hearers,—when asked this question, the 
reply of the great tragedian was, “ The actors portray fiction as if it 
were truth, and you clergymen preach truth as if it were fiction.” I 
have often thought, that if our clergy exhibited as much zeal and 
energy in inculcating the great truths of the gospel, as counsel at the 
bar do on behalf of their clients, their ministry would be attended 
with much greater effect than it usually is. ‘The fictions of law, and 
the sophistries to which counsel must have recourse, are worked up so 
skilfully, and are uttered with so much animation and energy of 
manner, that they have, as in the case of stage representations, all the 
appearance, and often produce in the minds of strangers, all the effect 
of actual truths. 

So singularly successful are many barristers in acting the part they 
have assumed, that they actually appear to feel more deeply for the 
alleged injuries of their clients, than their clients do themselves. | 
myself know several instances in which litigants have shed tears while 
hearing in court a statement of their injuries, real or fancied, from 
the lips of their counsel, who never showed the least sympathy with 
Heraclitus at the contemplation of those injuries before. Not long 
since a poor fellow burst into tears as his counsel sat down, after a 
pathetic detail of his injuries, observing, with peculiar emphasis, and 
sobbing as he spoke, “1 never knew I was such an ill-used man until 
now. So I never did.” 

Private individuals are allowed to plead their own causes at the 
courts at Westminster. This, however, is not often done. The most 
memorable cases in which it has been done of late were those of 
the late Mr. Hunt, of Mr. Hetherington, and Mr. Cleave. Both the 
latter were prosecuted at the instance of government, in the Court of 
Exchequer, for printing and publishing unstamped newspapers ; and 
both addressed the court at considerable length. If I remember 
right, they severally spoke, without any hesitation or pause, between 
two and three hours, and so well did they acquit themselves, that 
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had they been decked out in the gown, the bands, and the well- 
powdered wig, they would have passed off in the view of those who 
knew no better, for experienced barristers. , 
The last case in which poor Hunt appeared as his own counsel, was 
a very curious one. He appeared not as defendant, but as plaintiff. 
The action was brought against the “True Sun” newspaper, for an 
alleged libel. I do not now recollect the precise import of the whole 
of the matter complained of ; but the libel chiefly consisted of a word 
which was appended in the journal in question, to a statement of Hunt's 
own. ‘That statement, if my memory does not deceive me, consisted 
of a denial of the truth of a paragraph which had appeared in a pro- 
vincial paper, to the effect that Hunt had occasioned a row in Preston, 
one of the results of which was, that his own nose had been bitten 
of. The “True Sun,” after quoting both paragraphs, appended to 
Mr. Hunt's statement “the word, “Fudge !” He contended that the 
obvious import of the term was “false,” and that consequently 
the proprietors of the paper had been guilty of an atrocious libel on 
his character, by not only practically accusing him of falsehood, but 
also of having actually been guilty of causing a row, to the imminent 
hazard of the limbs, and noses, and lives, of his majesty’s lieges. The 
defendants resisted the action on the ground that the plain meaning 
of the word “ Fudge,” was “nonsense,” “ stuff,” “ balderdash,” &c. 
The merits of the case therefore turned on the actual signification of 
the term referred to; and the proceedings accordingly had altogether 
a lexicographical complexion. Hunt himself spoke nearly for three 
consecutive hours. The scene from first to last was of the richest 
kind. The plaintiff, after wading through all the dictionaries of the 
English language extant, expatiated on the enormity of the crime 
imputed to him, in causing so serious a row as that one of its effects 
should have been the loss of his own nose. ‘“ My lords,” said Hunt, 
looking singularly grave, and touching his nasal organ with his fore- 
finger, as if to convince himself anew that it still embellished his fron- 
tispiece, “my lords, you see that the libellous paragraph is false, as 
regards the biting off my nose, and -’ Here the manufacturer of 
“the matchless,” as he always called his own blacking, was inter- 
rupted by the gentlemen of the long robe, who sat at his back, burst- 
ing into a fit of laughter. Turning about his ponderous body, or the 
“mortal mountain,” as Cobbett used to call it, and staring them 
hard in the face, he exclaimed, “ There they go already, my lords ! 
here's an unmannerly interruption, for you. I can assure these 
gents, again turning his face towards the bench; “I can assure 
these gents, that it is no joke to have one’s nose bitten off. (Re- 
newed laughter from the bar.) I should like to know, my lords, how 
they would like to have their noses bitten off. Their physiognomies 
would, in that case, notwithstanding the aid of their powdered and 
te Wigs, cut a very sorry figure.” This was followed by peals of 
aughter from all parts of a crowded court, in which even the judges 
themselves could not refrain from joining. The barristers, who had 
been indulging their merriment at Mr. Hunt’s expense, looked quite 


- crest-fullen as if they had really been doffed of theirf acial protu- 
rances: they offered him no further interruption. 
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Of the humorous scenes which sometimes occur in our courts of 
law, I shall have occasion to speak at some length, and to accompany 
my observations with various instances, when I come to give indivi- 
dual sketches of the bench and the bar. At present, I shall only 
mention, that courts of law, though always serious matters to the 
hapless litigants, are often most amusing places to the mere spectator. 
A good deal of amusement is sometimes afforded by the altercations 
which take place between the counsel engaged on the opposite sides 
of the case. I have seen many such edifying exhibitions of forensic 
gladiatorship. They can abuse each other in very choice phraseology, 
when it suits their purpose to do so. The poor wights of clients on 
each side, conclude that all this excellent vituperation of each other, 
arises from “learned zeal” for their interests; whereas, the fact is, 
that except in those cases where a private misunderstanding had pre- 
viously existed, it can scarcely be said to arise from any cause at all: 
it is a sort of matter-of-course affair. The simple spectator concludes 
that after such an altercation as any of those to which I have alluded, 
neither of the parties will ever exchange a friendly word with each 
other. If he only wait until the court is up, the probability is, he will 
see them walking up Parliament Street on their way home, arm-in- 
arm, seemingly as inseparable as the Siamese Twins. Did anybody ever 
hear of a duel, or of any other serious personal consequences, result- 
ing from professional squabbles? I never did. The squabbles of the 
gentlemen of the long robe have often reminded me of the sham 
fights got up by a certain class of persons in the streets, in order that 
they may have an opportunity of exercising their light-fingered pro- 
pensities. Some time ago there existed in the east end of London, a 
club called “The Abusive Club,” the object of which was, to qualify 
the members for pouring out the greatest amount of vituperation, 
without entertaining the slightest unfriendly feeling towards each 
other. Practically it is the same with the lawyers, though I have no 
idea that they have any club or society for perfecting themselves in the 
art,—if so it must be called. It has often occurred to me, however, 
that there must be some such club among the cabmen: for every one 
must have observed, that in the midst of their most abusive and 
seemingly angry altercations, they raise their fore-finger, and sing 
out, “ Cab, sir?” whenever they see any probable “ fare.” 

My next chapter will be devoted to personal sketches of some of 
the Judges. 
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PARIS IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 


In the present times, when uncourteous writers abound more than 
courteous, every country seems expressly monopolized by some po- 
pular author; and just as we expect the Venetian views in our gal- 
lery to be from the pencil of Canaletti, or our sketches of Flemish 
boors from Teniers, we expect to find the half-horse, half-alligator 
race, portrayed by a Trollope, and the Hajjis of Persia by Malcolm 
or by Morier. But every writer has nibbled at France; and Paris, 
which is scarcely more than a suburb of London, has been as often 
and familiarly treated of as Hampstead Heath. Nevertheless, it is no 
easy matter to afford a correct view of the most versatile and vacil- 
lating of nations; and the readiness and the steadiness of hand indis- 
pensable to catch in a glance the “ Cynthia of the minute,” is 
doubly requisite to produce a satisfactory resemblance of a country 
which, every half-a-dozen years, affects a total change of rulers, laws, 
religion, politics, and morality. 

Consulate, Empire, Restoration, Jesuitification, and Regeneration, 
which, during the present and four preceding reigns, have imparted 
five different orders of characteristics to the country, in the course of 
a third of a century, afford no data to determine what may be the 
aspect of France at the expiration of only twelve calendar months. 
Nay, three weeks before the opening of the Chambers, it is impossible 
to divine so much as the nature of the king’s speech : 

“ Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


He may have to bewail a fresh attack upon his own life, or to 
congratulate his faithful lieges upon some remarkable ebullition of 
loyalty. 

In England, all this would exercise a comparatively trifling moral 
influence over the minds and manners of the people. But, in Irance, 
la chose publique, as it is called, is the centre of national gravity ; and 
the king—emperor—dictator of the country, under whatever shape 
or name he may assume the sovereignty, resembles rather a sentry 
posted on guard beside a powder magazine, than the governor, con- 
stituted or hereditary, of a civilized nation. ‘The whole country is at 
any moment ready for ignition; and whether the explosion be pro- 
duced by a well-laid train, or by a spark falling from some dandy’s 
cigar, the evil influence, as a public calamity, remains the same. 

Such being the character of the people, it is clear that the history 
of the country ought to appear in monthly parts; with a tolerable 
certainty that the sketches contained in the December number, would 
resemble those of the January preceding, much as a sketch of 
Mexico might afford a likeness to one of Greenland or Kamschatka. 
The exquisite essays on Parisian life of [Hermite de la Chaussée 
d'Antin, are wholly obsolete in these days, when worsted epaulets 
figure in the halls of the Tuileries, and a_fils de France is driven back 
(in his chariot) by the overwhelming snows of Africa; nor could any 
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notion be formed of the present era of “ movement,” by those who 
remember Paris under the dosy-prosy influence of Louis XVIIL, a 
monarch who meant well, and could scarcely be said to do ill, since 
he did nothing. 

Under Louis Philippe, indeed, all is activity and progress. Emu- 
lating in his stirring personal habits, those of Napoleon, the King of 
the French appears to take a warm interest in the improvements of 
his capital. Setting aside all consideration of the influence of his 
political government, as foreign to our present purpose, we venture to 
assert that there is not a metropolis in Europe where, at the present 
moment, public works are so extensively and successfully carrying 
on, as in Paris. In England, public improvements are usually the 
result of private speculation. Our national undertakings are too par- 
simoniously conducted to produce any brilliant results ; but the colossal 
fortunes ‘of individuals supply the deficiency of parliamentary libe- 
rality, and the twin aristocracies of birth and wealth effect, for the 
adornment of our Sparta, all that the grands seigneurs and fermiers 
generaux effected for Paris in the reign of Louis XIV.; Belgrave 
Square being our Place Vendome, and York House our Hotel de 
Biron. In modern France, government is the sole designer and sole 
paymaster ; for by public pomps and vanities alone is the vanity of 
the nation to be propitiated. Paris must be kept quiet either by 
war and foreign conquest, or peace and triumphal arches. 

The pride of the nation has attached itself of late years, indeed, 
exclusively to public splendours. The limited nature of private pro- 
perty becomes daily more circumscribed by sub-division of imhe- 
ritance ; and even the few colossal fortunes amassed by plunder under 
Napoleon, or by indemnities and restoration of property to the emi- 
grant nobility, have been dispersed within the last few years by the 
necessity of entertaining political cabals, and getting up plots and 
conspiracies against the state. The thunders of a revolutionary 
atmosphere, moreover, are everlastingly growling over-head ; and the 
prudent, who are really in possession of liberal means, keep their 
coffers closely sealed, lest they should subject themselves to the pains 
and penalties of popular suspicion. There is not a single French 
family in Paris, patrician or parvenu, which affects any extraordinary 
display. In London, the gorgeousness of such people as the American 
pursu, Colonel Thorn, or the Spanish stockbroker, Aguado, would be 
overpowered by numbers, and attract no sort of notice; but in Paris 
they stand out prominently from the canvas on account of the meagre 
nakedness of its original texture. The honours of the French ca 
pital are, in fact, done to foreigners by foreigners—by the English, 
Americans, Spaniards, Prussians, Russians—by the Delmars, Shick- 
lers, Hopes, Tufiakins, Demidoffs, Potockis, Rothschilds, W elles, 
Schiffs, &c. &c. &c.—and more particularly by the diplomatic resi- 
dents. Were these exotics exiled from the French capital, the car- 
nival must limit its gaieties to the ill-lighted, unrefreshed soirées of 
the noble Faubourg, with a glass of sugar and water, and a Carcel 
lamp to supply the place of the brilliant banquets of the Thorns, the 
splendid concerts of the Ferraris, and the witty coteries of Madame 
Graham, or Lady Keith. The least pretending wealthy soirée given 
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by Lady Granville, or by Mesdames Appony, amenep yee 
or Schon, is a matter of greater interest to the French, than the best 
i rtainments. 

¥ capa yea AN of the English gentleman, who bequeathed his 
fortune to a French gentleman, “ the only fellow who, in the course 
of a residence of thirty years in Paris, had invited him to ea 
founded upon any extraordinary stretch of imagination. Wit A. le 
exception of public functionaries and speculating bankers, acarce ya 
French family affects to give dinner parties; and at the mansions ot 
the former of these, (no less than at the palace of the Tuileries, ) the 
dinners given are invariably served by contract, the instability of suc- 
cessive ministries rarely allowing time for men in office to extend their 
establishments to the calibre of their temporary position. Few of 
them have sufficient plate or other accessories for a dinner of twenty 
or thirty persons ; and Chevet, of the Palais Royal, is the entrepreneur 
général who “ undertakes” the hospitalities of royal, gentle, and 
simple. It is a common jest at Paris, that Chevet supplies (hot and 
hot) the dinners of the Kings of Belgium and Prussia; but, jesting 
apart, most certain it is, that from the palace of the Luxembourg to 
that of the Tuileries—from the ministerial hotels of the Rue des Ca- 
pucines to those of the Rue de Grenelle, his casseroles and white 
nightcaps are in perpetual locomotion. At the great cabinet dinners, 
such as those of Monsieur Dupin, the two courses and dessert are 
supplied by different contractors. 

The entertainments of the British and other embassies, accordingly, 
and the dinners given by private personages, such as Lord Pembroke 
or Princess Bagration, excite the greatest amazement and admiration 
among the French. In their own secondary class, in which are com- 
prised their rich merchants and thriving professional men, it is the 
custom to give wedding and christening dinners (the only ones that 
ever enter into their conjectures) at public cafés or restaurateurs ; at 
Grignon’s, the Rocher de Cancale, or the Fréres Provencaux. — If com- 
pelled to invite a foreigner to partake of a private dinner at their 
own house, a bottle of tolerable claret is placed exclusively beside his 
plate, while vin ordinaire is provided for the rest of the party ; or if 
the occasion be one of extraordinary magnificence, a single bottle of 
champagne is perhaps introduced at dessert. 

With much to deride in all this parsimony, much that is respect- 
able is connected. The French, with few exceptions, pay for every 
purchase with ready cash, and are scarcely ever known to exceed 
their incomes. The system of credit and annual bills prevalent in 
London, they regard as an evidence of national insanity, resulting 
from the influence of the national debt; and the sensual epicurism 
and self-indulgence of the English they hold in contempt and abhor- 
rence. Intemperance is a vice unknown among the higher classes ; 
and their frugality and abstemiousness are equally remarkable. The 
excesses of the French, indeed, are chiefly those of the tongue ! 

The Anglomania prevalent in their fashionable circles, from that of 
the Prince Royal down to the most flagrant tiger of Tortoni’s, has 
served, meanwhile, to naturalize in France (or rather in Paris, which, 
in point of fashion, constitutes France) a thousand English follies 
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and peculiarities: such as steeple-chases, hurdle-races, pigeon-shoot- 
ing, ballooning, fox-hunting, horse-racing, whist, sherry, and the 
jockey club. But there is no downright enjoyment in their adoption 
of any one of these pursuits. They love to talk about them—to 
wrangle about them—to fight about them; a challenge in the lobby 
at the opera, followed by a meeting next morning in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, with all the cancans to which the event gives rise, are more 
gratifying to the French dandy, than the possession of Mameluke or a 
rubber at the Traveller’s Club. For years past, Lord Yarmouth has con- 
stituted the model in point of manners, and Hughes Ball in point of 
dress; not so much out of the admiration they bear to either, as for 
the purpose of parading and disputing among each other, concerning 
the comparative merit of their several imitations. If challenged with 
the obsequiousness of their worship, they reply by citing the influ- 
ence exercised in similar matters in London by a flashy Parisian who 
was no prophet in his own country, and whose father they delight to 
point out walking shabby and unnoticed along the Boulevards. In 
England, they fancy any clever foreign charlatan, knowing in horse- 
flesh and the dice-box, may command the empire of the West. 

The foreigners, on the contrary, who exercise a sway in Parisian 
society, are those who rule it with a sceptre of gold. By them the 
artists of the day are preserved from starvation, and the fine ladies 
secured from dying of ennui. While Prince Tufiakin assembles the 
belles of Paris in his ball-room, Count Demidoff sets a princely price 
upon the labours of Paul Delaroche or Steuhen; while Colonel 
Thorn and the Rothschilds constitute a second providence to carvers, 
gilders, and weavers of gorgeous tissue and brocade. ‘ Solomon's 
Temple,” (as the magnificent hotel erected last year by the Premier 
Baron Juif de la Chrétienté is called by the English,) is covered 
with gold leaf from the basement to the attic story; the gilding of 
each door of the salon cost a hundred guineas; and of every arm 
chair, fifty. No French family could venture on such a display of 
luxury ; or would venture on the fringes of gold bullion, adorning the 
hearthrugs of the Yankee bourgeois gentilhomme ; but as the artists 
of modern times receive from their employers the law given aforetime 
by a Benvenuto Cellini, or a Leonardo da Vinci, it is to be regretted 
that the taste of the day is receiving its tone from the vulgar super- 
ficiality of these wealthy parvenus. Everything in the domestic 
architecture of the Parisians, just now, is “ decoration.” Nothing is 
majestic—nothing solid—nothing pure—nothing lasting. It is all 
cartonnage. The scene-painters of the opera are employed to pro- 
duce galleries a la moyen age, where nothing is wanting but painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ; and even the showy new church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette, in one of the richest quarters of Paris, is orna- 
mented with sham cornices of carton-pierre. 

At a country-seat, on the banks of the Seine, of Boufi's, the ex- 
stockbroker, is a fishing-house of mean appearance, which cost a sum 
of two thousand pounds, simply because its meanness is a triumph of 
the decorative art; the apparently bare planks of its walls being the 
painted semblance of bare planks, from the pencil of Ciceri the scene- 
painter. 
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To the honour of Louis Philippe be it spoken, that it is chiefly by 
the good taste of the king, this tendency to the superficial is dis- 
couraged. Nothing can exceed the solid magnificence of every pub- 
lic monument, either completed or designed under his auspices. The 
Temple of the Madeline, the Triumphal arch of L’Etoile, the Minis- 
terial Hotel on the Quai D'Orsay, the Ecole des beaux arts, the stair- 
case of the Tuileries, and the modification of the Museum at Ver- 
suilles, are all in the highest style of national magnificence. To the 
completion of the last of these, indeed, which would singly suffice to 
form a noble monument of his reign, his majesty has dedicated more 
than a hundred thousand pounds out of his private purse; and it is 
probable that as much more will be required ere the whole design is 
perfected. Nor is the money voted by the chambers for public im- 
provements, less judiciously employed than that of the royal coffers. 
New pavements, new bridges, new sewers, new quays, new commer- 
cial depéts, new statues in the public gardens, new gardens, (attached 
to those of the Luxembourg palace and jardin des plantes,) new pub- 
lic libraries and museums, new prisons and penitentiaries, attest on 
all sides, that not a department of the welfare of the metropolis is 
neglected by government. The last seven years have effected won- 
ders in the cleansing, purifying, and beautification of that Cinderella 
in brocade—that fumier praliné—that Beau Nasty—the dirtiest and 
most coxcombical metropolis of modern Europe; the asphaltum 
pavement lately laid down on the Boulevards, rendering the gayest of 
Parisian promenades enjoyable at all seasons of the year, ought to 
engage the pedestrian loungers of the West End, (for fashion in 
Paris, as in London and Vienna, worship the setting sun,) “ to lift up 
their hands and bless General Wade !” 


One of the causes tending to fortify the extensive network which 
overspreads and binds together the vast moral surface of the kingdom 
of France, is the factitious importance assigned by government, by 
means of the empty dignity of “ decoration,” to the individuals forming 
the machinery of its operations. In France, to be a_fonctionnaire 
public, is to be something, because a bit of red ribbon dignifies the 
salary of eighty pounds per annum, which in England would not de- 
termine a man of gentle blood to undertake the distasteful duties of 
an exciseman. But the employe in some provincial administration of 
the contributions indirectes douane or octroi, is twice as great a man as 
the merchant's clerk with twice his salary; in the capacity of a fone- 
fonnaire public—of a nail or screw in the great machine of the state, 
he becomes important in his own eyes, and by the inch of ribbon at 
his button-hole, is rendered so in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen. 

A place, or emploi, is the grand object of every French father for his 
son. An emploi conveys the same gentility in France which to be 
the member of a learned profession conveys in England. Neither 
a church oe ang? medical faculty is so respectably represented 
ws among ourselves: the emo nts bel infinitely interi ‘ 
social position less Aen ap A “te "howehlendinns “ a 

rs , thoug g, as in our 
te country to senatorial and ministerial distinctions, is usually an 
meets A goon cage . Many families of the “ancienne robe” have 

a regular dynasty of legal dignitaries ; and many an emi- 
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nent physician can boast of ancestors who have been killing or curing 
for two centuries past. Even the army (untraversed in modern times 
by royal or noble roads to promotion) is not now composed of the 
same high-born heroes, who, colonels in their leading strings, tottered 
through the apartments of Versailles. 

Public employés, accordingly, the greater number of whom are 
young men of condition and education, having their time unshackled 
by the profesSional studies which, to the labours of the day of a young 
lawyer, aadine or parson, add the labours of the night, have their 
evenings at their own disposal; and such is the class which crowds 
the pit of the French theatres with an intelligent audience, and fills 
the cafés with jangling politicians. Linked by even the remotest 
concatenation to fa chose publique, interest and vanity combine to 
render the public journals the most important study of these young 
men. Politics form, in their estimation, a more than religious creed, 
of which, according to their line of personal interest, Thiers, Guizot, 
or Mole becomes the infallible pope. The echoes of the echoes of 
the House of Commons, as conveyed in great letter illustration, fall 
comparatively unheeded upon the ears of the under-graduates of our 
universities ; while in France, the leading articles of the leading 
journals, ring changes as full of promise as those of Bow bells in the 
ears of Whittington, to the infinitesimalities of des bureaux ; the word 
hureaucratie, be it observed, is exclusively of Parisian origin. The 
highest employments having been, of late years, attained by the lowest 
aspirants, every clerk in the post-office, or at the Mont de Piété, tan- 
cies the career of preferment to lie open before him: the distinctions 
conferred on Thiers having imparted animation to every atom of 
Paris mud, or grain of its dust. But it is not every butcher's boy 
that was born to become a Wolsey. 

As characteristic a peculiarity in their private as this love of petty 
place in public life, is the influence exercised by women in matters of 
business. Women are entities in France! The law assigns them 
definite rights, and nature the inclination to maintain them. ‘Their 
signature being indispensable in all family acts, they are consulted in 
the administration of matters which English women have as little the 
power as the inclination to control; and it rarely happens that the 
state of a man’s lawsuits, estates, funds, or speculations, is not better 
understood by his wife than by himself. Book-keeping in retail trade 
is invariably the province of the woman; a shopwoman or female 
clerk, presiding at the desk and receiving the money, while a shopman 
measures out the ribbon, or enlarges on the texture of a Fernaux 
shawl! At the theatres, the box-openers are invariably of the 
feminine gender; and a thousand masculine avocations dependant on 
the exercise of shrewdness, are executed by females, while scrub- 
bing and rubbing, bed-making and broth-making, are assigned to the 
males. In Paris, as we once heard an Irish gentleman observe, 
the footmen are all housemaids. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this exemption from hard 
labour is an enviable distinction. A woman never appears to fess ad- 
vantage than when raising her voice in pecuniary disputes ; and the 
sharpness with which even the youngest and prettiest Frenchwoman 
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looks after the main chance is far from a becoming accomplishment. 
Instinctively versed in the pecuniary interests of life, they reduce 
everything to the most matter-of-fact level ;—love, matrimony, gal- 
lantry, all is matter for arithmetic. A table of interest exceeds in 
importance the tables of the law ; and, just as the chicken emerging 
from the egg begins to peck about it, as if hatched only to fight and 
feed, the young and timid French bride, scarcely enlarged from the 
hands of the governess, starts forth full armed, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter, able and willing to defend her interests, to bargain, 
buy, sell, speculate at the Bourse, or discuss the clauses of a lease. 
A Frenchwoman is taught to regard life in the most positive point of 
view ;—there is not the slightest vein of poetry in their nature. 

This love and knowledge of business, (which in the highest class of 
life assumes the shape of political intrigue,) may perhaps be in some 
measure attributable to the scantiness of the mental resources sup- 
plied them by education. A Frenchwoman’s measure of instruction 
rarely exceeds the useful; and the excess of accomplishments and 
extensive acquirements of modern languages which diversify the 
leisure of a well-born Englishwoman, are rarely bestowed on a French 
girl, unless for professional purposes. Unaddicted to literature, and 
circumscribed in household occupation, she finds no better employ- 
ment for her leisure than the care and administration of the property 
in which she possesses an inalienable interest. Frenchwomen marry 
young; their duties commence early in life; among the middling 
classes their children are reared away from home, that maternal cares 
may not interfere with the active business of life ; and constant prac- 
tice, unsoftened by gentler motives, qualifies a French matron, at 
five-and-thirty, to overmaster Shylock himself in the items of a bar- 
gain! Nor does the narrow scale of private fortunes admit, as in 
London, of a separate family residence, apart and at a distance from 
the house of business. The banker's counting-house is usually next 
to his dining-room ; and an attorney's office adjoins the boudoir of his 
lady; there is no Bedford Square,—no citizen’s pie, to secure the 
rich tradesman’s fastidious family from the vulgar clamour of trade. 
lhe lady of the wholesale dealer of the Rue des Lombards or Rue 
St. Denis delights, on the contrary, in the hurry and scuffle which 
offend the nerves of the fine lady of Bishopgate or Cheapside. 

_ Itmay be observed, however, that housewifery and activity in bu- 
siness, which in England are rarely separable from coarseness of man- 
nets, produce no such influence over a Frenchwoman. Business may 
render unamiable, but rarely vulgar. After performing household 
duties, executed in an English family by servants alone, or presiding 
over business in England invariably assigned to a clerk, a French- 
woman of the middle class walks, elegantly dressed, into her drawing- 
room, receives her company with good breeding, and converses with 
intelligence, while one of our countrywomen, arriving out of the 
kitchen, would inevitably move and talk like a cook. 

English people, male or female, are, in truth, less remarkable for 
ve connesenteanal powers than da grande mation ; the greater part 
ol whose time, from childhood upwards, is spent in talking, and who 
we emancipated trom the drawback of national reserve. Among our- 
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selves, opinions of important interest are seldom frankly discussed, 
unless in the bosom of our families. A Frenchman argues freely on 
the most delicate topics, with the whole circle of his friends oe ac- 
quaintances, while, with those of his kith and kin, he talks only of 
business! Interest is the great bond of family union in France; 
knowledge, art, science, religion, politics, are matters to be discussed 
in any circle of casual visitors, or with an accidental neighbour in a 
coffee-house. It would be impossible otherwise for the French to sa- 
tisfy their excessive love of talking. A pause in conversation at 
table, or in the circle of an elegant soirée, is out of the question; it 
would be a matter of reproach to the lady of the house and of shame 
to her guests. It is certain that this constant exercise of the collo- 
quial powers produces a certain ease of expression imparting grace to 
common-places, such as they can never acquire from the shy, hesi- 
tating, inelegant, feeble manner and phraseology of an English per- 
son of moderate abilities. We can act, we can write, but we cannot 
talk. In this qualification, indeed, the Irish approach nearer to the 
French than either English or Scotch. 

The frankness of address observable among the French is, in some 
degree, consequent upon the fusion and confusion of ranks arising 
from the revolution. There is very little servility in France. In 
other countries, the aristocracy not only proclaims itself porcelain, 
but the operative classes are equally fond of admitting themselves 
clay. The distance between an English gentleman and his servant is 
almost as immeasurable as that between the Divinity and the gentle- 
man. But the French gentleman is too buoyant in his nature to keep 
up the formalities necessary to maintain such distinctions, and the 
bond of fellowship has, moreover, been too violently agitated of late 
years by the people of France to admit of any under-valuation of the 
tie. The top sawyer has been made to confess that his work cannot 
get on without the co-operation of the fellow at the bottom of the 
sawpit ! 

There is one point on which the English, whether travellers or re- 
sidents in France, are strangely apt to deceive themselves. They 
fancy that a golden plaster has healed up the wound of national ani- 
mosity, and are fond of prosing about the destruction of national 
prejudices effected by the diffusion of knowledge. Now, were every 
living native of France endowed with the learning of the admirable 
Crichton, it would not suffice to soften their antipathy to the English. 
They detest—no!—they admire England and hate the English. They 
venerate our laws, our institutions, our enlightenment ;—they despise 
our manners and abhor our persons. The feeling breathes out on all 
occasions ;—in literature, arts, trade, policy. They never lose an 
opportunity of saying a contemptuous thing of an Englishman or 
doing him an ungracious turn. They have a long arrear of vengeance 
to discharge, which they .pay off by instalments. Unable to make 
their balance good in one vast sum by a national war, they accom- 
plish something by a trifle paid now and then on account. ‘The feel- 
ing is certainly reciprocal, and the vengeance mutual ; but we do not 
derive sufficient advantage from the wanderings or residence in kn- 
gland of the French to make our gibes and jeers an act of ingra- 
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titude. In Paris, not content with fleecing the silly English sheep, 
they throw cold water on his naked sides, and goad him into a thicket 
of thorns. Instead of tempering the wind for their victim, they 
delight in witnessing his uneasiness, and pouring vinegar into his 
bleeding wounds. No !—Do not let us deceive ourselves ! The French 
loathe the very name of Englishman, as completely as when the hero 
of Agincourt held his court in the chateau of Vincennes. 

It must be owned, that there is something galling to the French in 
the continual spectacle of the advantages monopolised by our travelling 
countrymen through their superiority of fortune. All that is best in 
Paris falls to their share. They have taken possession of the best 
quarter of the town, and the Rues de Rivoli, Castiglidne, and de la 
Paix, are exclusively inhabited by the great British. Not a Frenchman 
presumes to show his nose therein, saving as the keepers of shops, 
maintained by the wealth and prodigality of our absentees. The hos- 
pitalities of the royal family are for the English ; the best boxes at 
the Italian and French operas are for the English ; the finest wines of 
Bourdeaux and Champagne are for the English. ‘The English eat 
their truffled turkies and forced asparagus ; the English carry off their 
opera-dancers ; the English make their bals masqués too hot to hold 
them; the English reviews sneer down their popular authors; the 
English manufacturers seize their inventions and turn them to account. 
We bring off their engineers to organise our dockyards; nay, we 


snatch the very balloon out of their hands, and traverse the fields of 


air over their heads in a machine of their own invention. Can they 
be expected to forgive all this contumelious treatment ? 

In literature alone does there seem to exist a fair balance of plunder 
and pillage between the two countries, or, rather, an exchange of the 
species, which is no robbery. The English (as all Europe, including 
their own three kingdoms and three thousand journalists, have united 
to decree) are not a dramatic nation ; and London is accordingly in- 
debted to Paris for the plots and characters of nine-tenths of the 
pieces produced annually upon our stage. The moment a new lessee 
assumes the management of a patent or a minor theatre, we hear of 
him, not summoning Knowles, Bulwer, Jerrold, Sheil, Poole, or 
Kenny into his council, but setting off for Paris, where the most 
paltry farce produced at the most paltry theatre of the Boulevards,— 
the Gaité or Ambigu Comique,—proves more available to him than 
the best of indigenous growth. He has only to strip it of the ele- 
gance and spirit of its dialogue, and cleverness of its allusions, sub- 
stituting for every stroke of wit some coarse appeal to the grossness 
of the galleries, and a few clap-traps in honour of old England or the 
tight little island, and it is worth a dozen “Ions” or ‘ Wrecker’s 
Daughters.” Five guineas’ worth of second-rate translation brings 
thousands into the treasury, and Paris may hug itself’ in the consci- 
ousness of supplying our dramatic market with its most attractive 
wares. 

But as a counterbalance to this triumph, she borrows as largely as 
she lends. Not a clever article in our periodicals but is instantly 
translated into her own; not a meritorious book of English hands but 
becomes speedily classical in the libraries of the French. : Of African 
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and Polar discovery, or of Australia and the Polynesian isles, they 
know nothing except through the enterprising travellers of Great 
Britain, and even our lighter sketches of European manners, such as 
those contained in Quin’s “Danube,” or Head's “ Bubbles,” are as 
well known to French as to English readers. But this is not all. At 
a time when not a single work of fiction in their language is found of 
a consistency to bear translation into our own, scarcely a day passes 
that some remarkable English novel does not make its triumphant 
début in Gallic costume. Scott's novels appeared in French simul- 
taneously with their publication in England. ‘The numerous works 
of Captain Marryat are rated far above those of Paul de Kock, who, 
though so ridiculously overrated and impertinently puffed in England, 
is rarely read in Paris beyond the range of the porter’s lodge, and 
stands deservedly at the bottom of their literary lists. Bulwer, too, 
enjoys a prodigious reputation ; and in more than one instance, his 
novels have been rendered into French by two different hands. “ Tre- 
velyan,” and the “ Marriage in High Life,” have succeeded, in the 
estimation of the élégantes, to the exquisite writings of Mesdames de 
Souza and Cottin ; and “ Godolphin” is a particularly favourite work 
among the French, to whose modern novels it approximates more 
nearly than any other English work. ‘Trelawny’s “ Adventures of a 
Younger Son” is characterised by the French critics as one of the 
most powerful books of the time; and scarcely a single eminent pro- 
duction of our press but is as familiar as Balzac or Sand to the readers 
of la jeune France. The French reproach our novelists, indeed, with 
being tame, cold, and colourless ; just as we would the vaudevilles 
borrowed by our stage with flippancy, slightness, and immorality ; 
but so long as the system of exchange and barter prevails, we are 
bound to conclude that each nation finds its account in the traffic, 


CUPID SWALLOWED. 
“ grepos tAeKwv 7b0° ebdpov,’’—K, T. A. 


Once as a flowery wreath I wove, 
I found among the roses Love ; 
By both his wings the god I bound, 
Andina cup of nectar drowned ; 
I pledged my fair, and took the cup, 
And mad with rapture drank him up: 
Ah! ever since on tickling wings 
About my throbbing heart he springs ! 
~ Julian ex Anthol. lib. vii. fol. 484. 
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ARDENT TROUGHTON, THE WRECKED MERCHANT.! 


BY E. HOWARD. 


Tue sudden cessation of an undecided contest is always a pause of 
pain, of repentance, and of fear. It is in this respite, a thousand- 
fold more torturing than the conflict, that the agony of wounds is 
felt—that grief again dares to utter her piteous wail—that reflection 
condemns—that remorse wields her scorpion scourge—and that Terror, 
and his still more abject sister Cowardice, whispers to the beating 
heart that there is no shame in submission—no dishonour in flight. 
When the holy mediator had gone forth on his errand of peace, my 
comrades looked round upon each other despairing and aghast. 
Their diminished numbers, their gory wounds, and the inequality 
of the struggle, already prompted them to utter those fatal words— 
“ What shall we do?” which so often means that “ we will do nothing 
but yield.” 

But this was not the language of all. There were still, among us, 
a few resolute hearts. Jugurtha seemed like some grim idol, carved 
in black marble, the emblem of a barbarian god of slaughter ; for, 
during the short interval of the battle, he was stern, motionless, and 
terrible. My good old father, so unmilitary in his appearance, was 
calm as the righteous at the point of death, when “ the wicked have 
ceased from troubling.” Julien was chafed, impatient of this suspense, 
and all too eager for the shedding of blood. The rest of the party 
looked forward with agonized anxiety to the effect of the priest’s in- 
terference. 

All hope from this, however, soon vanished like a good resolve. 
No sooner had the Spaniards got the ecclesiastic among them, than 
they hailed it as an assurance of victory —a receiving of a consecrated 
banner—a divine injunction to rush on and slay. The good man’s 
voice was drowned in “ Vivas!” They embraced his knees—they 
knelt betore him—they kissed his garments—but they would not 
listen to him. How are we fallen when religious fervor can be made 
the cloak for so many horrible passions, and so many dark deeds ! 
He who had gone forth, as we fondly hoped, the harbinger of peace, 
became the earnest of homicide. He was good, but weak ; and when 
we saw him conducted, all in tears, most respectfully down the fore- 
hatchway, as into a place of safety, we had no hope. They began 
trying the guns near them, but they had all been drawn. They then 
formed themselves into a compact body, and advanced steadily upon 
us, on both sides of the deck, at the same time orders were given for 
a party to take us in the rear, by getting over the taffrail, and enter- 
ing the cabin windows. This decided our fate. We had now nothing 
to do but revenge ourselves, and die. 


* Life for life ! _I shouted to the opposing bodies. « Let every man 
mark his man. Life for life !” 


‘ Continued from p. 72. 
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“ Two for vun, and carry forrards,” said William Watkins, dis- 
charging one pistol with good effect upon one Spaniard, and then 
flinging it among the crowd with great force and precision. “ Dot 
and go three, and vun more makes four,” he continued, using his 
other pistol in the same fashion. “ Now if they gets four lives out 
of me, I'm either a cat or a varmint.” 

We had discharged all our fire-arms, and they were now but a few 
paces from us. 

“ To the cabin!” I exclaimed. We retreated—seized the matches 
that were burning beside the carronades that Drinkwater had loaded 
to their very muzzles with grape and canister, and trained forward, 
and we fired them through the bulkheads directly in the centre of the 
two columns that were closing upon us. Dire was the yell that fol- 
lowed. Complete and horrible must have been that slaughter, though 
I looked not upon it. That needless act will sit heavily on my con- 
science for ever and ever. The echo of that yell from the dying and 
the mutilated will be loud at my dying hour. But I was wounded, 
exasperated, mad. Though I consummated that holocaust of murder, 
yet I provoked not the deadly struggle. The simultaneous report of 
the two guns, overcharged as they were, and pent up within the 
rabin, astounded even unto momentary deafness. It was a miracle 
they had not bursted. It was some seconds before we became con- 
scious of our position, and when our sense of hearing returned, after 
a silence like that of death, the yell I have before mentioned smote 
our ears, which was followed by prolonged wailing, groans, and all 
other sounds, that mark agony, despair, and the fearful grapple of 
death. But not only before us was heard this complicated dirge of 
woe—from the after-cabin there came the half-suppressed and feminine 
shriek of horror. But amidst all this, there arose one shout of triumph. 
It was from David Drinkwater, who was bleeding away his life among 
the women. 

“ Hurrah! glorious!” he exclaimed. “I die like a ”" The 
blood gurgled in his throat, and the word was uttered in eternity. 
May it be forgiven him if it was a word of wickedness. 

Though the devastation of the grape-shot among the Spaniards 
was tremendous, there were still enough left to revenge it. Yet 
they paused a full minute ere they rushed upon the few who 
had worked them such fearful desolation. But, at length, it came. 
Mightier bodies have hurled themselves upon the foe, but never 
came a wilder, a more frantic onset. Mantez himself, no longer re- 
gardful of his person, though not at the head of, was amidst, the 
furious group. ‘The doors were not entered, but what remained of 
the bulkheads were torn down, and the old and classical simile of the 
wolves leaping into the sheepfold would have strictly applied. They 
were upon us and amongst us: there was nothing left for us but to 
yield, to fall down, and simulate death, or to fly. To fly! Whither ? 
but to the clear, cold caverns of the ocean. In those transparent 
depths, death seemed beautiful to me, very beautiful, in comparison 
with the gory wounds, the prolonged pangs, embittered by the vin- 
dictive exultation of our enemies, that too surely awaited our parting 
agonies, should I remain in the ill-fated vessel. 
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Whilst our conquerors were dealing around them, with a maniac 
thirst of slaughter, their fatal stabbings, | rushed into the after cabin, 
where I found a scene scarcely less terrible. The carpet was satu- 
rated with blood, and groups of females were lying on the deck, with 
their garments dabbled with the vital stream. I had no time to ob- 
serve the detail. In my perturbation, I did not even distinguish my 
mother. There was but one object upon whom I could, for an instant, 
fix my attention: it was my sister, in the attire of the cabin-boy, 
kneeling beside the departed Drinkwater, absorbed, enrapt in prayer, 
her crucifix in her clasped hands. My sudden irruption did not startle 
her from her holy abstraction. But the moments pressed; I placed 
my hand upon her shoulder, and expelling my words with the low 
energy of despair, as if from the depths of my heart, I said, “ Come, 
Honoria.” 

She looked up, all resignation, and appeared as one who had al- 
ready passed the precincts of the grave. I thought she smiled. Her 
gentle answer was, “ Whither, O my brother 7” 

“To die, and escape from dishonour.” 

* | come.” 

I dared not look behind me: I rushed through the open windows of 
the cabin, but scarcely had the parting waters received my falling 
person than I heard another splash beside me, and another, and ano- 
ther. Honoria, and Jugurtha, and, lastly, my faithful Newfoundland dog, 
had followed me instantly. There was fear of immediate drowning to 
no party. Indeed, though Honoria and myself had sought death as 
a certain refuge, the grim king held not his court for us that day in 
the regions of the illimitable sea: in truth, we had escaped from the 
most imminent danger into comparative safety. 

1 have before mentioned, that the American whaler that made her- 
self, whether we would or no, our consort, marking the deadly strife 
that was taking place on board of us, and observing, also, that there 
were several ladies on board, had lowered down her quarter-boat, 
though all interference from her had been peremptorily refused by 
the Spaniards. We had not been in the water two minutes before we 
were in the boat, but they had been sufficient to render Honoria in- 
sensible, though Jugurtha had taken every care of her in the water. 
These two minutes might also have been fatal had it not been for my 
dog. My wounds, though slight, smarted dreadfully, and I had 
made but little progression in the art of swimming since my wreck in 
the brig Jane. 

When Mantez and the surviving Spaniards found that Jugurtha and 
myself had escaped, their fury was boundless. They had no ammv- 
nition, or certainly they would have destroyed us by the means of 
fire-arms. They turned, however, impotently, everything they could 
lay their hands on into missiles: blocks. marling-spikes, cold shot flew 
about us as we were hauled into the American’s boat, in every direc- 
tion: fortunately, we escaped unhurt: but their horrible words 
wounded, nay, almost destroyed me. They assured me that all my 
family was in the act of being massacred. I shuddered: the appeal 
that I made to the Americans to attempt a rescue was scarcely arti- 
culate ; a torpor seemed to enchain all my faculties, and I became 
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helpless as 
vivid. 

I lost neither word, accent, nor gesture when I heard Don Mantez 
cursing me with the deadliest concentration of hate, bid me go to the 
devil, and there remember that my sister was in his power. This inti- 
mation he conveyed to me with a mixture of obscenity and blasphemy 
disgustingly horrible. I replied not: I looked upon my apparently 
helpless sister, and then, for a brief space, despair bound me in his 
icy arms, and I wished her and myself dead. 

My swooning sister and myself, amid this dreadful stupor, were 
handed on board the whale ship, taken into the master’s cabin, and 
Honoria was actually the first who came into the full possession of 
her faculties. She had the privilege of weeping. She had scarcely 
recovered ere, bursting into a passion of tears, she flung herself into 
my arms, and exclaimed, “ Dear Ardent, you still are left to me.” 


an infant: yet all my perceptions were vivid, strangely 


Captain Darkins, commander of this South Sea whaler, his surgeon, 
and his chief mate, were burning with curiosity, standing around us, 
eager ‘or information as to all the strange appearances that they had 
witnessed on board the Santa Anna. They had soon discovered that 
the negro was as dumb as our companion, Bounder, the Newfound- 
lau! dog. They had, therefore, nothing leit for it, but to await the 
perfect recovery either of my sister or myself. I do think, that, at 
that time, I was fast verging towards insanity. I seemed to dis- 
tinguish everything through a blood-red atmosphere. Yes, every- 
thing appeared red, saving the Spanish ship, that I could desecry 
through the starboard port-holes, and she looked to me like a mass of 
lurid fire. Yet, though my fancy cheated my judgment then as to 
colour, my perception of outline was correct. 1 felt giddy, most sick 
and giddy after two or three attempts to shake off the delusion. At 
last, fairly exhausted by my useless struggles, I let my head fall upon 
the table, near which I was sitting, and groaned forth, “ Honoria, I 
am going mad. Everything seems wet and bloody.” 

Then arose the heroism, the exalted heroism of the feminine soul 
she whom I deemed but as a child, not yet sixteen— whom, until so 
lately, in all my intercourse with her, I had known only as one vary- 
ing from the laughing to the gentle being, now that I was humbled, she 
was exalted—now that I was subdued, she stood before me as one cre- 
ated for a conqueror, as an angel, not only of light, but of might also. 

“ Arouse thee, brother,” she exclaimed, with an energy that de- 
rived all its strength and power from the pathos of her voice. 
“ Arouse thee, brother—we are orphans, and strangers are looking 
upon us; good, and kind, and hospitable strangers, I trust; but even 
these should observe in us no weakness. We cannot help their pity- 
ing, let them not contemn us. We are alone in the world, Ardent, 
and we have much, very much to do. Hitherto I have loved, almost 
worshipped you as a hero; and now, when we are called upon to suffer, 
and to do greatly, let us remember that we are alone in the world. 
Think that I have Spanish blood rioting in my veins. It steals on no 
more in the smooth current that should be only sutliciently strong to 
mantle in a blush on a maiden cheek. We have none other but God 
and ourselves to assist us to our revenge !” 

Feb. 1837.—vow. xvill.—NO. LXX. P 
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Her words at once recalled me to my natural vision. 1 looked up 
into her face sadly. Methought that there was something upon it I 
had never seen before—it was a shadowing, a darkening—sublime, 
but not enviable. It offended me, whilst I reverenced it. Her beauty, 
as I have before described it, was Saxon, and radiant, and sunny, the 
most remote of any that could be supposed to express a dark passion, 
yet at the moment of her excitement, there seemed something mys- 
teriously terrible upon it. Yet I could place this expression on no 
particular feature—and I scrutinized them all—for I was in that state 
of prostration of intellect, which makes the mind gladly fly from the 
present, and the crushing evil, to occupy itself in disquisition, foreign 
to what ought to be its course of action. 

Yet this acute perception, that flashed upon me so suddenly, that 
she, too, had the one black drop in her heart—that she was not alto- 
gether saintly and heavenly, recalled fearful images to my mind, and 
1 once more saw before me the beautiful creature, that I had thought 
it no sin to love. ‘The depravity of the human heart is awful. At 
this moment, that my parents and my friends were, in all human pro- 
bability, expiring under the knives of ruthless assassins, my imagination 
was entertaining ideas that were only not impure. ‘True it 1s, that, 
physically and mentally, I was dreadfully weakened ; but yet, how 
forcibly must this proclaim, that man can have no security but in re- 
ligion—no consolation but on the assurances of faith—no strength but 
what he derives from God ? 

Instead of answering to her spirited, and natural, though wicked 
call for vengeance, I looked up to her sadly, and said to her, “* Hono- 
ria, | am heart-sick of all this. Since I came to seek you— you—even 
you—lI have found nothing but a never-varying circle of injury and re- 
venge, and revenge and injury. It were happier for us both it we were 
now to crouch down and die. Man ought not—at least, I cannot—be 
always embruing my hands in blood, to redeem which the only just One 
suffered. If Lam again roused to any act of energy, it will be to record 
an oath, that never again will I resent insult or injury, never more lift 
an angry hand against breathing mortal.” I again permitted my head 
to fall despondingly on the table, and buried my face in my hands. 

With passionate grief she exclaimed, “ The spirit of his race is 
gone from him, and even now they are destroying his father and his 
mother. May my heart break suddenly, or my senses forsake me.” 

Not one word of this short dialogue was understood by Captain 
Darkins and the other persons in the cabin, it having been carried on 
in Spanish. The honest skipper, however, not comprehending much 
about the sanctity of grief, though he was evidently eager to re- 
lieve the violence of it, placing his hand on my shoulder, gave me @ 
gentle shaking, and said, “ Halloa, mister, ] thought you was a 
Britisher. I swamp and swear, that was a very particular, pretty 
considerable fight you ar been making in that hulky craft of your n ; 
rattlesnakes can't come up to it, I calculate.” 


“Tam more English,” said I, « than Spanish,” making an effort 
to rouse myself to exertion, “and my gratitude 

‘é > sell ° 5 ai. ° , 

‘W ell, well, mister, you may rub that off your log: who is this 
younker ? 


" Ys he is almost as beautiful as a Bostonian—can't be a 
garlic-cranuning Spaniard.” 


.— 
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I hesitated one moment, and then said boldly, ** We were born in 
Spain, of an English father and Spanish mother :—he is my brother.” 
Honoria looked grateful, smiled, and made an action of assentation : 

‘ And slie consents to duplicity,” said my traitor heart—that vile 
mean that was betraying my immortal soul. 

When I had thus fir satisfied the American captain, he insisted 
that we should immediately change our wet clothes, and that I should 
have my slight wounds looked to, and, much to my relief, he assigned 
a separate berth to each of us. A still more humble sailor boy's dress 
now, in some measure, disguised the wondrous beauty of my sister, 
whilst the respectability of my appearance was but little deteriorated in 
a full suit of the captain’s. We were not long in equipping ourselves, 
and when we again made our appearance in the cabin, we found the table 
covered with refresments. hot water and spirits being very conspicuous, 
and everybody assembled who could claim the privilege of the entrée. 

The Mary Ann of Boston, the name of the vessel, still kept running 

within half- -pistol shot of the Santa Anna, which latter vessel began 
to trim her sails and get things slowly into order. I was now com- 
pelled to give a full account of “what had so late ‘ly taken place on her 
blood- drenched decks. This sad relation filled them with horror, and 
called forth shouts of honest execrations, whilst my poor sister listened 
in convulsions of tears. When I had finished, I besought Captain 
Darkins, by every entreaty that I could command, to make some at- 
tempt to conquer the ship from Mantez, and to save, if not too late, 
the many victims to his vengeance. But even in this short time, I 
had alre: ady began to gather in the bitter fruits of dissimulation. ‘To 
keep up the plausibility of my story, I had mentioned that my sister 
was still on board the Spaniard, concealed in the hold, and the reader 
is aware thatit was our cabin- ‘boy, disguised in Honoria’s clothes, that 
was in that predicament. The supposed situation of a young , rich, 
beautiful, and well-born girl, worked strongly upon the sympathie sof the 
honest captain, who seemed to think that the chances in her favour were, 
that she still might be rescued, but he thought that all interference 
must be too late to save any of the males of our party. I thought so 
too, as, when I rushed out of the cabin into the sea, I caught a 
glimpse of poor Julien, sitting down in a pool of his own blood, per- 
fectly helpless, and with the p: allor of death upon his features, and my 
dear good father was lying extended upon the deck, with the bleed- 
ing body of Will W atkins, the cockney sailor, extended over him. 
Dreading what might be the fate of the ladies, among suc ‘h a body of 
miscreants, flushed with the slaughter, I rather rejoiced that there 
was but little probability that either Don Julien or the old merchant 
would witness it. 

I spoke much of our wealth, and offered the ¢ captain and his officers 
any portion of it, or even all, if they would rescue it from the hands 
of the pirates. I must. however, do them the justice to say, that the 
hopes of saving my supposed sister, and of Donna Isabella, seemed to 
be a greater temptation to them, to make an hostile effort, than that 
held out to them by riches. 

After a brief consultation with his officers, Captain Darkins called 


his crew aft, and, in a manly, forcible, and short speech, detailed 
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the atrocities that had been committed, and were in all probability 
committing, on board the ship on their starboard beam, and appealed 
to them if they were willing to make an effort to rescue so much pro- 


perty, and, above all, so many lives, from the hands of a body of 


murderers and pirates. They answered with an assenting cheer. We 
then all armed ourselves; but the principal arm for a naval combat 
was wanting on our parts—ordnance. 

However, Captain Darkins ordered the Mary Ann to edge down to- 
wards the Santa Anna, and, in the mean time, whilst the vessels were 


approaching each other, we consulted together upon the best plan of 


operations. ‘To judge by appearances, any attempt of ours upon a 
vessel that I must now designate as our opponent, seemed hopeless 
enough. We had no great guns wherewith to battle, whilst with those 
dreadful engines she was amply provided ; and I could not doubt but 
that they had already found the powder that the gunner had stowed 
away. At all events, there was a great quantity of that necessary 
article in the cabin, which our party had stored up for their use. To 
attempt to board a ship so high ovt of the water as was this old sixty- 
four seemed but a dangerous, almost a frantic operation. Our only 
chance, therefore, lay in taking such a position astern of her to annoy 
her with our musketry, and, if possible, find access into the cabin by 
the mizen-chains and quarter-gallery. 

Indeed, so mentally and physically was I subdued, by a succession 


of horrors, the most violent exertion, and no inconsiderable loss of 


blood, that the idea of another combat proved me to be a coward. | 
certainly was the least animated of the party who were now project- 
ing an attack. 

As we closed upon the Santa Anna, the Spanish ensign was pompous!y 
displayed at the gaff, as if she anticipated an engagement, and then, 
with a becoming pride, up went the stripes and the stars, a flag which 
has never been disgraced, and but rarely conquered on the ocean. 
Strange situation! I was about to do battle under American colours, 
upon my own and my father’s ship, my parents being on board her, either 
living or dead. But we were deceived in appearances. The Spaniards 
were but little apprehensive that we were closing upon them with 
any hostile intent. They were too much occupied in the perpetra- 
tion of a horror that could have entered the minds only of barbarians. 
The two ships were running nearly dead before the wind, to the 
southward, the whaler gradually closing upon the Santa Anna, which her 
superior sailing enabled her easily to do. We were well within hail, 
when the bow gun of the Spaniard was fired, and all on board of us 
were anxiously listening to the crashing of the timbers, for, at so 
short a distance, we felt assured that the shot must strike us. When 
the smoke cleared away, what an object of terror met our eyes. Sus- 
pended at the yard-arm, hung the beautiful boy, in my sister's habi- 
liments. He swang to and tro with a wide-sweeping vibration, that 
made me giddy, and sick at heart. The long black veil streamed 
with the wind from off his innocent and distorted features, and, at the 
end of each vibration, the visage, with its bursting eyeballs, turned 
towards us, and looked down upon our decks reproachfully. 

“ For me! for me!" my sister shrieked, and fainted. Agonized 
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as I then was, for prudential reasons, I bore her myself to the cabin, 
nor left her, until I had recovered her, and afterwards saw her in 
a death-like sleep in the cot provided for her in the berth in the 
vabin. 

This brutal exhibition of impotent revenge called forth a loud and 
a prolonged yell of execration from the honest-hearted Bostonians, 
accompanied by a discharge from every man who had either pistol or 
musket. But this puny and futile warfare seemed to make no im- 
pression, and take no effect, on the gigantic adversary; she continued 
her course, with the body of the poor youth swaying to and fro from 
the yard-arm. Captain Darkins then employed another weapon, 
equally powerless with his fire-arms, though it wasdisplayed in an excel- 
lent cause, with undaunted courage, and with noble feeling. It was 
his tongue, strong in vituperation and loud with scorn and_ horror. 
Whilst he was thus pouring forth his indignation, though the Spaniard 
seemed to take everything with a characteristic apathy, and neither 
moved from her course, nor made answer either by sign or word, cer- 
tain ominous indications were, however, going on on his main-deck, 
that made Captain Darkins think it necessary to let fall his foresail, 
hoist his top-gallant sails, that had been lowered on the caps, and thus 
forge a-head. On board the Santa Anna first one gun was run in, 
and then another, and presently a third, till, at length, nearly the 
whole of her tier on the side next the Mary Ann were fairly inboard. 
The next proceeding of the pirate showed evident signs of weakners, 
and the loss of many hands; for, instead of her guns being run out 
simultaneously, they were thrust forth slowly and singly ; and when 
the first was protruded, the American was so far a-head, that it would 
not bear upon her, and she was fairly before her in a direct line at 
least five hundred yards, when the huge lubberly pursuer threw her- 
self into the wind, and thus bringing her broadside to bear, dis- 
charged some five or six of her guns in a most straggling manner, 
and with most wretched aim. Of course, not a shot told. Cap- 
tain Darkins then set his studding-sails, and quietly continued his 
course. 

Though the Spaniards had found it a task so easy to put their 
vessel into the wind, the operation was to them much more difficult 
to put her again on her course. When the American was several 
miles a-head of her, all things (to use a seaman’s phrase) on board 
of her; appeared at sixes and sevens some sails aback, some shaking 
in the wind, and the ship coming up and falling off, apparently, just 
as she pleased. We soon lost sight of her altogether; and, even to 
the last, when she was hull down, contusion and anarchy seemed to 
reign on board of her, for even then she had not got her head the 
right way. 

All this latter information I derived from the good American ; for 
after I had conveyed my fainting sister to the cabin, days and weeks 
clapsed before I sought the deck, or took any interest in what was 
going on around me. Observing the deep melancholy that had settled 
upon me, Captain Darkins, with the true spirit of the gentleman, 
seldom obtruded his company upon me, except when he thought that 
he could bring me consolation, or afford me amusement ; and he sedu- 
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lously kept every officious person at a distance. Of course, with all 
his profound respect for my grief, when we took our meals, conver- 
sation could not well be avoided, and I honestly made every effort of 
which I was capable, to meet his spirit of sociality, though I am con- 
scious that I failed miserably. From several of these short con- 
ferences, I learned that, after he had seen the person, whom he sup- 
posed to be my beloved sister, hanging at the yard-arm, he gave up 
ull hopes of being of service, concluding that, after such an atrocity, 
every passenger had been murdered, and the vain attempt at relief 
would have been wholly too late. He also informed me, that he 
could hardly answer for his conduct to the owners, if he delayed the 
objects of his voyage, to perform any chivalrous deed, at the probable 
risk of the lives of his crew; that he was most anxious to reach his 
fishing ground, being already full late for his whaling operations ; but 
he gave me some hopes, which were never realized, that we might 
fall in with a man-of-war, either English, American, or French, and 
that if such were the case, he would put me and mine on board of 
her, and he felt assured, at my representations, such vessel would 
certainly go in search of the piratical murderers. Jugurtha and the 
dog soon made themselves general favourites, and my sister was 
treated by the crew, from the highest to the lowest, with the deepest 
respect, they always supposing her to be a beautiful young boy. 
Every fanciful article of male apparel that could be found was forced 
upon her, and she having, in a high degree of perfection, the femi- 
nine taste in dress, shortly appeared in a costume not less singular 
than it was becoming. 

I could write volumes, and could I give the full expression of my 
feelings, most eloquent ones, of the tumult of thought that day and 
night rushed, almost without ceasing, through my distracted brain. 
I lived only to the intense working of my mind: when I appeared most 
melancholy and most silent, it was then that, like the fire upon the 
sacred altar, 1 was consuming myself by my energies—by the con- 
tinued action on myself; yet I tremble even now, when I think 
that the incense of my thoughts ascended not to heaven. When 
good Captain Darkins, with his weather-beaten and placid counte- 
nance, would place himself benevolently near me, crumple up my 
emaciated hand in his hard, brownish palm, look into my eyes for a 
corresponding feeiing of kindness, and ask me how my fever was, 
(for wounds of body and mind had thrown me into an obstinate one, ) 
when he would do all this, 1 shuddered. The assurance was then 
always h ‘aviest on my mind, that my disastrous presence would bring 
to him all evil. I felt myself as one accursed—I was almost con- 
scious that there was a finger constantly over me, pointing me out as 


God-abandoned, warning all men to shun me, and a voice for ever sound- 


ing in my ears, calling on me to tell those around me to look up and 
see the awful beacon that pointed me out as one to be left to perish 
in the bitterness of solitude. 

As yet, since I had left the hospitable roof of the Falckes, in Loth- 
bury, my presence had always brought misery and destruction. Where 
were all those fellow mortals that had sailed with me in the Jane: 
All lost, drowned, miserably drowned, save my faithful Jugurtha. 
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Where were those parents, and those friends, whom I had blasted by 
my presence at Barcelona? Murdered—savagely, inhumanly mur- 
dered. And, on board the Santa Anna, had not my appearance there 
brought among them strife, desolation, and death? Even to those 
that remained, what were their dreadful prospects? I felt convinced 
that the division of the plunder that they had so nefariously gained, 
would cause bloodshed among them; and, when the tempest came 
—and come | knew that it would—how would the few worn and 
wounded survivors be able to manage that huge leviathan of the deep, 
which, even with the full complement of her crew, had so often 
spurned their misdirected and feeble efforts. ‘They must die in her 
and around her—the wave must be their grave, their ship, so long 
their home, their coffin. Their fate was sealed. I had been on board 
of her. 

Though I would sit the livelong day, with the low fever burning 
in my veins, in brooding silence, yet at night I would speak. I would 
pour my complaints over the disregarding waves that danced after the 
careering vessel, sportively in the merry moonlight. Oh! I grew elo- 
quent then. My woes threw a majesty around me: I arose in the 
solemn dignity of my grief, and harangued. All nature seemed to 
listen, and there was a consolation to my breaking heart in the appa- 
rent respect of universal silence. When the plaintive voice of my 
ravings grew loud, and reached the watchful seamen above, they 
hearkened to them with reverence, and they said to each other in 
hushed voices, “ The Spanish grandee is talking to the ghosts of his 
fatuer, and of his mother, and of his sister: though all is silent to us, 
he hears them—he sees them, though we cannot: poor gentleman, 
he must die, but he will go mad first. 1 shall pray for him before 
I sleep.” Yes, these toil-worn men felt for me—they had some con- 
ception of the magnitude of my sorrows, and a deep respect for them— 
for I suffered alone, and in mystery. 

But my good shipmates deceived themselves. I was neither mad 
nor like to become so. Such an issue to my sufferings would have been 
a happiness. Alas! my perceptions were too distinct, my memory 
too faithful and too accurate, the events of my life too constantly be- 
lore me, and I reasoned upon them too correctly. Yes, | was ac- 
cursed. Hour after hour I pleaded for mercy, but it was with a rebellious 
heart, and the prayer was sternly refused. Often, in these paroxysms 
of the heart, would I sue for the presence ofan angel, that I might con- 
fer with him, reason, wrestle with him, as did the patriarch of yore, and 
prove to him that the burthens laid upon me were more than I could 
bear. “ Where, in what,” I would franticly demand, “is my guilt? 
An involuntary aspiration—an unexpressed thought—an unbidden 
flushing of the cheek—a tumultuous flashing of the eye—are these 
imaginative things, so struggled against, and so unreal, are these 
my crimes? Is it for these that 1 must walk through my path in 
the world under the gloomy shadows of the wings of death, whilst 
my footsteps are uncertain through the slippiness of blood? Is it 
for these phantoms of the ideal, that my punishment should be so 
severe—my tortures so real 7” 

And not always alone would I thus pour forth the accents of my 
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despair. Jugurtha knew that when all those who were not watching 
on the deck slept, that I arose, and spoke, and played the maniac. | 
loved his mute company. My complainings were, to my feelings, no 
less a soliloquy when he listened to them. Listened to them! Nay, 
he did more; he replied to them, eloquently replied to them, by the 
speaking attitude—the intense look—the low, inarticulate murmur. 
He understood me, thoroughly understood me—not so much by my 
words, or my disjointed and inverted sentences, as by the intercom- 
munion of our sentiments, derived from what we had attempted, and 
what we had suffered together. He comprehended me thoroughly— 
his friendship was more than the friendship of man. 

One particular night, when my fever was at the highest, when 
molten lead seemed to be poured through my arteries instead of blood, 
and my skull the boiling cauldron from which it overflowed, and ra- 
diated through my system; on that dire night of anger, the only 
night, perhaps, in which insanity had mingled with my ravings, I had 
fairly exhausted myself. Wretched I had long been—I must have 
now appeared pitiable. I had been standing in the attitude of deti- 
ance—my proud spirit was suddenly broken. I could no longer keep 
myself erect—my limbs collapsed together as if in the death struggle— 
1 sank on my knees—I inclined forward—iiy head slowly drooped and 
drooped, until my forehead touched the deck, and the palms of my 
hands alone prevented my being prostrate. In this humiliating, brute- 
like attitude, 1 crouched at the feet of the astonished negro. It bewil- 
dered him for a moment. He clasped his hands over me as if in 
prayer, and his tears, more precious than the costliest ointment, fell 
upop my debased head. 

lor a short space all this was incomprehensible to Jugurtha. He 
had the moment before seen and heard me speaking with force and 
energy, calling on Heaven for the direst vengeance upon the murderer 
Mantez, and the next moment he saw me weaker and more helpless 
than a child. At first, his habitual respect for me prevented his 
placing his hands on my person; but this, his love overcame, and he 
litted me up, and placed me tenderly on the couch in the cabin, and 
then knelt at my feet. Such attention, such affection, I felt through 
all my despair. ‘Though my breathing—then all too precious for 
speech—was an effort that I could scarcely make to prolong life,—that 
breath, though I thought it would be my last, 1 was resolved to coin 
into words, wherewith to repay the love of Jugurtha. 

ye My friend,” said I, “1 am dying. Be good, be kind, to my 
sister. 

Jugurtha sobbed convulsively. 

* Mantez must not live.” 

lhe black started at once on his feet, his eyes shot fire; he was 
glaring a horrible incarnation of revenge. 

* Jugurtha—understand, my friend, he must die by the law. You 
can now write a little, and talk with your hands. If the seas and the 
tempest, and God's lightning spare him, hunt him through the world 
till we are revenged. No—no—you don’t understand, Jugurtha ;Thunt 


him till he is hung—hung—hung ! You wili find much honest buckra 
men to help you. 
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Jugurtha’s countenance fell, and he shook his head, and then came 
and passed his hand to and fro over my breast. I well knew the 
meaning of his action, and I replied to it, * No, Jugurtha, there is 
now no comfort for me;” and, more trom physical weakness than 
disinclination to converse, I relapsed into silence. Yet, this effort 
at conversation had relieved me—had dispelled, in some measure, the 
death-like torpor that had been creeping over my body. 

Seeing that I spoke no more, the negro quietly withdrew ; but 
very shortly reappeared, with a wine- glass, and a case-bottle of rum. 
This act, so little in unison with the exalted tone of my feelings— 
this kind and homely idea of Jugurtha to give warmth and comfort 
to my heart, almost called a sinile to my countenance, but I only re- 
plied to the well-intentioned act by a gentle shake of the head. 
Thus disappointed, he removed it, with a look of great annoyance and 
incertitude. However, he still stood silently near me, no doubt 
deeply pondering as to the manner in which he could convey consola- 
tion. Unwilling to let him suppose that I was unmindful of his pre- 
sence, I again eddreccand him, and using the kindest tone that I could 
assume, said, “ My dear Jugurtha, go sleep—turn into your ham- 
mock—I thank you with all my soul, but you cannot bring ‘comfort to 
me. I shall never know comfort so long as Mantez lives, or myself 
either.” 

The last sentence I uttered in a tone so low, that at first I felt 
assured that my companion could not have heard it; but he replied 
to it in a manner so singular, and yet so apposite, that I immediately 
concluded that he had. But I deceived myself greatly. 

He drew his long knife from his bosom, and placed it in my hands. 

“ What am I to understand from this?” said I, taking the deadly 
instrument, and grasping it eagerly in my hand. 

He looked all animation in a moment; and, with his right hand 
closed, struck himself violently on his left breast, and then pointed 
eagerly to the sea. 

‘And does this poor, uneducated negro,” I reflected, “ reproach 
me with the want of the Roman virtue? Does he think that it is 
time for me to die, and that I dare not? Does he hold me coward ? 
The act is easy——the transition gentle—and if I die, in an instant I 
should know all. Ay, that is the forbidden fruit of knowledge—but 
forbidden only to the dastard.” see 

And then I fell to perusing the blade with a savage avidity, 
and scrutinizing the point of the weapon. ‘The action was ‘pleasing to 
me. I then manceuvred and flourished it, and thrust with it at the 
empty air. I began to fancy, in my ravings, that Mantez was be- 
fore me—it was a delightful, yet a perilous, a pernicious pastime. 
One horrible thought was fast engende ring another—my senses again 
began to reel ; and it is probable, in the mere wantonness of my illu- 
sions, that I had aimed a blow at my own bosom, for I found my 
uplifted hand suddenly grasped, and the dagger wrested from me, 
by Jugurtha. This violent action recalled me at once from my 
wanderings. I smiled faintly, and said, “ I meant myself no harm, 
Jugurtha; but the knife is as well with you as with me. He 
shook his head, and put it up carefully in its usual resting-place, 
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in his bosom, and again retired, whilst I fell into a deep fit of 
abstraction. 

He was absent on this mission longer than before ; and when he 
again appeared, he was laden with the huge family Bible of the 
American captain, the corners of the covers strongly cased in brass, 
and the massive volume opening with rude iron clasps. He placed it 
beside me on the sofa with as much awe as if he had been handling 
one of his fetishes, crossed his arms over his breast, bowed pro- 
foundly, and retired. . - 

Who thus taught him to bring the only comforter? But I felt not 
then the depth of this loving-kindness, nor the beauty of this solemn 
act. For some moments I even regarded the sacred book with indif- 
ference, and when I did touch it, | opened it carelessly and mecha- 
nically ; but my eyes fell on a line, and a verse, and a chapter, 
that no person on earth shall ever induce me to indicate. Let it be 
sufficient to say, that it gave a new direction to my feelings—a new 
life to my frame—another tone to my character ; and the next morn- 
ing | arose with less fever, but a more obdurate heart.—I should have 
read on—and would not. 


( To be continued.) 


FILL THE CUP, AND PLEDGE WI ME. 


Fin. the cup, and pledge wi’ me 
Distant friends and kindred a’; 

Sin their smiles we canna see, 
Here's to them sae far awa’! 


Strike the lyre o’ Scotia’s land, 
Gie the song to feeling dear,— 
Though unstrung the bardic hand, 

A’ his spirit lingers here.* 


Scenes to which the soul maun cling, 
Friends like fixed stars 0’ night— 

Breathe in every silver string, 
Bringing a’ the past to sight. 


Cold the heart, that wadna chime 

Wi a’ those chords 0’ joy and pain! 
Wha but, in a foreign clime, 

Sighs to hear his native strain? 


Though wi’ rosy garlands bound, 
Mirth may light the brows of a’, 

Joy wad hae a sweeter sound 
Shared wi’ them sae far awa’. 


* Burus, 
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EVILS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 
Demonstrated by Parliamentary Evidence. By C. Wine, Surgeon to 
the Royal Metropolitan Hospital for Children. 


We are not going to give a review of this valuable work, which 
deserves the attention of every Englishman, or even to write a short 
commentary upon it. The subject is national, and whilst we have 
anything like regard to the national honour or the national character, 
it will, in spite of opposition, be forced upon the general attention, 
until the foul blot upon our reputation be washed away. The author 
has brought the case of the factory system fully, in all its bearings, 
before the reader, and the work will be perused with an all-absorb- 
ing attention. He commences by stating his reasons for publishing 
thus. 


i. The object of the present publication is to prevent, as far as bringing 
evidence within the reach of the public can do so, a partial return to the 
factory system, as it existed previously to the year 1833, since a partial 
return to that system is in itself an evil, and may be the prelude to a total 
return. An act was passed in that year, of which the operation was to be 
gradual, but its ultimate aim was to prevent, from the Ist of March, 1836, 
any child who had not completed his thirteenth year from working more 
than eight hours aday. ‘This act contained many provisions, which the 
manufacturers found exceedingly troublesome and vexatious, and which 
were consequently observed by the conscientious, and defied or evaded by 
the less scrupulous. Memorials were sent to the Board of Trade, not 
seeking the total repeal of the act, but of that part of it which afforded 
protection to children under thirteen years of age. At the suggestion of 
the memorialists, the president of the Board of Trade brought in a bill 
to repeal so much of the act as prohibits the working of children under 
thirteen years of age beyond eight hours a day, and leaving it in the 
power of children, from twelve and upwards, to work twelve hours a day. 
The sole object of bringing forward the bill is said to be to prevent 
35,000 children being thrown out of employment, and this object is effected 
by withdrawing the protection of the act from all those children who are 
in the thirteenth year of their age, and suffering them to be worked 
twelve hours a day, exclusive of meal times. The inconsistency of mi- 
nisters, in bringing forward this bill, is obvious. They threw out Lord 
Ashley's ten-hour bill at the recommendation of their own commissioners, 
who gave it as the result of the evidence they had collected, that the la- 
bour of children ought to be restricted to eight hours, and that, therefore, 
aten-hour bill would not afford them sufficient protection. And now 
these same ministers would drive back a large portion of these children 
to twelve hours, that is to say, to the labour of adults, for twelve hours 
is the usual period of adult labour, though, upon emergencies, it is pro- 
tracted to thirteen or fourteen hours. 


Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


Ministers bring in an inefficient bill, and 35,000 children are to suffer for 
it. Two thirds, or perhaps three-fourths, of the hands employed in mills, 
are children or young persons, and their labour is strictly connected with 
the labour of adults. Ministers, anxious to afford protection to the chil- 
dren, but reluctant that the benefit of this protection should extend to 
adults, attempted to legislate for the children only. Their own inspectors 
tell them that the main provisions of the bill, framed upon this principle, 
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are impracticable. That, in many situations, relays of children, which 
this bill renders necessary, cannot be procured. Now, as there is a 
mutual dependence of the hands upon each other, if the children, who are 
employed principally by the spinner, are dismissed, his work ceases, and 
the mill is at a stand, so thatif children are restricted to eight hours’ 
labour, and relays cannot be procured, the labour of the adult will, in 
fact, be restricted to eight hours. If, on the other hand, relays can be 
procured, either the labour of the children must be less than eight hours, 
or the labour of the adult must be extended to sixteen hours. Though 
the inspectors call the main provisions of the act impracticable, they 
must be understood as limiting this assertion to peculiar localities, for 
they admit that they have found benevolent men who adhere to the very 
letter of the law. Men act from mixed motives ; and though the epithet 
conscientious seems more applicable to men who observe a law that is 
easily evaded, and that many do evade, yet we can easily conceive that 
one great incentive to this conscientious conduct is a repuguance to over- 
work the children, whatever they themselves may suffer by the law, and 
therefore they are well entitled to the epithet benevolent. Ministers 
found themselves in a dilemma; either they must overwork the children, 
or underwork adults,—and they have got out of the dilemma by deter- 
mining to overwork the children. In their alarm, they have thrown con- 
sistency overboard ; and the very same men who declared even ten hours’ 
labour too long for a child in his thirteenth year, would now expose him 
to be worked twelve hours. The case of the factory children is not a 
party question ; for though Conservatives have been among their most 
active champions, yet both Whigs and Radicals have fought in the same 
ranks ; and perhaps the present ministry would not be found so lukewarm 
in their cause, if it were not for the formidable front presented by the 
manufacturers, some of whom have seats in parliament, and most of 
whom can make their influence felt at elections. To the credit of this 
country, | repeat, this has not been made a party question; and I can 
well conceive that there are many noble minds in the present administra- 
tion who would gladly have their humane inteutions strengthened by the 
force of public opinion from without, and the main object of this work is 
to effect that purpose, by affording the public that well-attested informa- 
tion which has not yet been laid before them, and which, without a pub- 
lication of a similar kind to the present, would obviously not be within 
their reach. 

As to the report of the government commissioners, since it has been 
acted upon by those whom we are obliged to consider as our opponents, 
of course they will raise no objections to it: indeed, it appears to be the 
report of men exercising the utmost, perhaps excessive, candour towards 
the manufacturers, and compelled, in spite of themselves, to give their 
verdict against the factory system by the sheer force of truth. For the 
information of those of my readers who may not have previously ac- 
quainted themselves with the subject, I hasten to do what has already 
been ably done by several of my predecessors, namely, to give a brief 
historical survey of the factory system, as far as regards the acts of the 
lewislature. 


This is fair and candid. We will next proceed to the evidence : but 
here we are ata loss to select among themany atrocious and prolonged 
murders. Some of it is too horrible almost for publication. The 
victims have been submitted to almost every species of torture to 
which the human frame is susceptible, their sufferings always termi- 
nating, either in rendering them incurable cripples, or, more happily, 
in premature deaths. 
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ABERDEEN, CHARLES, age about 53,—examined 7th July, 1882,— 
a card-grinder in a cotton factory at Salford, in Manchester ; appren- 
ticed, when about 12, by the parish of St. James, Westminster, to 
Douglas and Co., of Hollywell, Flintshire ; employed in different 
factories ever since; discharged by Messrs. Lambert, Hoole, and 
Jackson, on the 20th of April, for announcing his determination to 

support Mr. Sadler’s Bill, and for refusing to sign a petition against 

it. 

i. What was the nature of your employment ?—I worked in a card- 
room, when first 1 commenced working in a factory, spreading cotton, 

2. Is it a very dusty apartment of the mill ?—Very dusty ; but it is su- 
perseded by machines ; there is no spreading now by boys. 

3. But still are there not various apartments of the cotton-mill now 
where there are many flues, and much dust >—Yes, men that are more 
lusty than myself, I have seen die daily for want of breath ; because they 
were not allowed to let the fresh air in, and the foul air out. 

4. Why so?—They consider that it damages the work ; and that by 
not admitting so much air in the room, it makes a smaller surface on the 
flies of cotton ; and that if they let too much air in, it becomes ouzy. 

5. You are aware that it has been frequently asserted that the work- 
people in the mill have an objection to work in a tolerably cool and ven. 
tilated air ?—I never heard an objection stated to let the foul air out and 
the fresh in; but a ery and craving for it. 

6. What were the hours of labour in the first mill you were in?—From 
six in the morning to seven in the evening: carding went on during the 
day ; it was only spinning that went on in the night, while | was an ap- 
prentice. 

7. What time had you for refreshment ?—A whole hour for dinner, none 
for breakfast, or anything else. 

8. During the hour that the moving power was suspended, had you to 
clean the machinery ?—In the dinner hour, I, for one, used to have to clean 
and oil the machinery, and I could do that in half an hour, and eat my 
morsel afterwards. 

9. Was it the common practice to employ the children in that interval 
to clean the machinery ?—Not the children generally, but the scavengers 
for the mills were obliged to stop ; they were the smallest of the children. 

10. Does the business of the scavengers demand constant attention, 
and to be in perpetual motion, and to assume a variety of attitudes, so as 
to accommodate their business in cleaning the machinery to its motions ? 
—Yes, to go under the machine, while it is going, in all attitudes, and in 
a most deplorable dress ; perhaps a mantle made of the coarse stuff in 
which the cotton is brought, called the bagging. 

11. Is it a dangerous employment in point of exposing persons to acci- 
dents ?—Very dangerous when first they come, but by constant applica- 
tion they become used to it. 

12. Do you think that the people who worked at night were less healthy 
than those who worked in the day ?—I do. 

13. Would the people have preferred to work by day, if they had had 
their choice ?—They would have preferred to work in the day. 

14. Do you think that the children who worked through the night took 
the rest in the day-time that they ought to have done ?—I do not think 
they did. 

15. That they were tempted, in point of fact, to play and move about 
in the day-time, instead of going to bed?—Yes; and in such weather as 
this, to go a blackberrying, and so on. 

16. So that night-work left them without a proper degree of rest, and 
consequently deprived them of health ?—Yes. 
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17. Could a hand choose whether he would be a day-worker or a night. 
worker ?—~If the hand, a male or female, would not come in the night, 
they would not give them a place in the day ; and it has been rather com. 
pulsory to make them go to night-work. 

18. So as to keep up their stock of night-labourers from those who have 
been employed by day ?—Yes; it has been known that they have dis- 
charged persons who have refused to go to night-work often. 

19. Are the hours longer or shorter at present, than when you were 
apprentice to a cotton-mill?—Much the same; especially at the place 
where I was last discharged. The master that I was last discharged 
from, had observed the Act of Parliament more than any master that I 
ever knew ; indeed, it was framed, and hung up at the bottom of the fac- 
tory stairs 

20. You say that the time of labour which is required from the chil- 
dren in those mills is much the same as when you first entered upon that 
employment; will you now inform the committee, whether the labour 
itself has increased, or otherwise >—The labour has increased more than 
twofold 

21. Explain in what way; do you merely mean that a double quantity 
is thrown off by some superiority in the machinery, or that a greater de- 
gree of exertion is demanded from the hands, and to the extent you men- 
tion ?—The one is consequent upon the other: if the machine is speeded, 
it will turn off a double quantity ; and it requires a double exertion and 
labour from the child, or from any person that is attending it. 

22. Do you think there is double the quantity of labour required from 
the children that there used to be ?—I am confident of it ; since I have 
been working at the firm of Lambert, Hoole, and Jackson, I have done 
twice the quantity of work that I used to do, for less wages. ‘The exer- 
tion of the body is required to follow up the speed of the machine. 

23. Has this increased labour any visible effect upon the appearance of 
the children ?—It has, indeed, a remarkable effect ; it causes a paleness 
and a wanness ; a factory-child may be known easily from another child 
that does not work in a factory. 


24. Do you think it interferes with their growth, as well as with their 
health ?—I do. 

25. Has it had the effect of shortening their lives, do you suppose ?—I 
am beyond supposing it. 

26. Are you, then, confident as to that important and distressing fact? 
—Yes, Lam confident of it from what experience I have had; and I 
think I have had a good deal. 

27. What grounds have you for thinking so?—I have seen many in- 

stances, but cannot state particularly. I have seen men and women that 
have worked in a factory all their lives, like myself, and that get married ; 
and I have seen the race become diminutive and small; I have myself 
had seven children, not one of which survived six weeks ; my wife is an 
emaciated person, like myself, a little woman, and she worked during 
her childhood, younger than myself, in a factory. 
_ 28. What is the common age to which those that have been accustomed 
from early youth to work in factories survive, according to the best of 
your observation ?—I have known very few that have exceeded me in 
age. J think that most of them die under forty. 

29. Of course, if the period of their death is so much anticipated, a 
great deal of sickness must prevail before that event takes place ?—I sup- 
pose there is not a week but what there are persons that are sick, who 
work in a factory ; sometimes there may be ten; sometimes a dozen, 
sometimes half a dozen. ; 


30. In CONSE UE nee ot their labour ?—Not altogether in consequence of 
their labour, but for want of fresh air. : 


s ii - 3} ’ . ° . . 
31. So that you consider that the hardship of the children and young 
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persons confined to labour in factories does not altogether rest upon the 
circumstance of their being kept too long hours at their labour, but also 
has reference to the heated and unwholesome atmosphere which they have 
to breathe while at their work ?—Yes ; the friction of the brass, and the 
iron, and the oil, and the necessaries being in the same room; this all has 
a tendency to make them look ill. 


32. Adverting to the trade, generally speaking, have you heard it as a t 
usual remark and serious complaint, among the hands employed in fac- i: 


tories, that their hours of labour were too long for them to endure with | 
any comfort or safety ?—I have heard it repeatedly said so by many. 

33. What else have you to say with reference to the system ?—I have 
something else to relate respecting the overlookers. They are men that 
are well paid, and are a great check to an advance of wages; I have 
known overlookers get 30s. a week, and 20/. a quarter bounty-money : 
according to the quantity of work that is thrown off they get the bounty- 
money ; but it is not half so much as they used to have. 

34. Have the children any additional wages in proportion to the quan- 
tity of work done by their overlookers ?—No ; this all goes to the over- 
lookers. 

35. So that it only operates as an infliction of cruelty upon them ?— | 
Yes ; those that do the most labour are the worst paid. | 

36. You have already stated your impressions as to the effect of the 
factory system, as now pursued, in reference to the health of those who 
are employed in it ; will you state to this committee, whether it has not 
also a very pernicious consequence in regard to their education ; and, 
first, have they a suflicient opportunity of attending night-schools ?—I 
think they have not. 

37. If after those hours of confinement and of labour they were to 
attend night-schools generally, do you think they are in a proper state, 
either of body or mind, adequately to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity that might be afforded them under such circumstances ?—I do not 
think they are. 

38. Do you think that Sunday-schools are, in themselves, sufficient to 
obviate the great and manifest evils that must result from a total want 
of education?—By no means; the young persons, after they have la- 
boured during the whole of the week, are disinclined to attend Sunday- 
schools. 

39. Will yeu state what, in the mill in which you were employed, ac- 
cording to your observation for the considerable number of years during 
which vou have been engaged in it, is the actual state of morals, as re- 
sulting from excessive labour and want of education ?—The morals of the 
children are in a bad state there ; if their parents, and the Sunday-schools 
combined, were to use all their power to teach them morality, the super- 
abundant hours and extreme debaucheries that are practised in factories 
would entirely choke it. , 

40 Do you say that from your own knowledge and belief ?—From 
my own knowledge and belief; both debaucheries in words and in 
actions. 


As these depositions are so numerous, and of every variety of 
horror, our space compels us merely to take the above, which is the 
first, from an operative. We now give the opinion of a clergyman 


GORDON, the Rev. ABERCROMBIE LOCKHART ; examined 8th 
June, 1832. 


1. Are vou a minister of the establisied church of Seotland: es 
2, Residing where ?—In Aberdeen. 
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3. You have the care of one of the parishes of that city ?—Yes, the 
Grey-friars parish. 

4. Have you remarked as to the length of the hours of labour in the 
manufactories of that city, that they interfere with the health, the edu- 
cation, and the morals of your parishioners and others ?—With respect 
to health, I think that young persons employed at the age of eight, nine, 
or ten years, from six in the morning till eight at night, must be very 
much injured in this respect, even in the view of the most inexperienced 
person ; but when I cousider what medical men have said and written 
upon the subject, it is decisive upon that point. To myself, although 
unacquainted with the details submitted to medical men, it is quite ap- 
parent, from looking at these children, that they suffer from long hours 
of labour and confinement in those places ; their wan and sickly appear- 
ance is sufficient to prove that, in my view. 

5. You have the superintendence of a school in which the poorer 
classes of society are mainly taught ?—Yes, the school is one established 
solely with the view to the young persons employed in the factories. 
There are other schools, particularly Sunday-schools, in the parish ; but 
this is one I set up with a view to these persons; they come in at eight 
o'clock ; and there are 115, chietly from the same factory. 

6. Will you state the difficulty you have to encounter in consequence 
of those protracted hours of labour >—The obstacles may be summed up 
in a few words, and they are these: that the hours are so long, that in 
general they are unable to attend ; and that to get a steady attendance 
on the part of those who do come is very difficult. At the same time, 
they are so exhausted, and the period is so short, that very little good is 
done. 

7. What is the general impression of the ministers of religion in the 
large city of Aberdeen ?—I have a document in my hand, signed by the 
whole of the clergy of Aberdeen, with two exceptions, and they were at 
the General Assembly at the time. 

8. Have the goodness to read it. 

“We, the undersigned ministers of the Gospel in the city of Aberdeen 
and its vicinity, do hereby express our approbation of the bill introduced 
into Parliament by M. 'T. Sadler, Esq. tor ameliorating the condition of 
the working classes in manufacturing establishments, in as far as said 
bill proposes to prevent the employment in mills, or factories, of children 
under the age of nine years, and to limit the hours of actual labour for 
youth under eighteen years of age to ten hours a day, that is, allowing 
the usual and necessary two hours for refreshment and rest, from six 
o'clock a.m. till six o'clock p.m. We are induced thus to record our sen- 
timents, because we cannot, as Christian clergymen, give sanction to a 
system such as now prevails ; a system by which tender infants are sub- 
jected to labour beyond their strength, in a polluted atmosphere, and 
that too for a longer daily period than the adult felon, or the West India 
slave. Weare further convinced, from our clerical experience, that the 
present long confinement of young persons in mills and factories, is pre- 
Judicial to their morals, inasmuch as religious instruction cannot be ade- 
quately obtained ; to their mental culture, inasmuch as no regular system 
ot education can be pursued ; to their health, inasmuch as constitutional 
debility and disease are entailed. Given at Aberdeen, this 25th day of 
May, L832, , ° 

Signed by James Kidd, D.D., Minister of Gileomaton Chapel, Xc., 
and thirty ministers of the Gospel of all persuasions. 

Commentary of ours would be superfluous. We have given but a 
small fraction of the evidence. Parliament must remove this oppro- 
brium from the country, or the people may expect some signal 
calamity from an avenging Providence. 
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AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken treats the ladies. 


On the second day after his arrival, Vanslyperken, as agreed, went 
up to the syndic’s house to call upon Ramsay. The latter paid him 
down one hundred pounds for his passage and services, and Vansly- 
perken was so pleased, that he thought seriously, as soon as he had 
amassed sufficient money, to withdraw himself from the service, and 
retire with his ill-gotten gains; but when would a miser like Vansly- 
perken have amassed sufficient money? Alas! never, even if the 
halter were half round his neck. Ramsay then gave his instructions to 
Vanslyperken, advising him to call for letters previously to his sailing, 
and telling him that he must open the government despatches in the 
way to which he had been witness, take full memorandums of the 
contents, and bring them to him, for which service he would each 
time receive fifty pounds as a remuneration. Vanslyperken bowed 
to his haughty new acquaintance, and quitted the house. 

“ Yes,” thought Ramsay, “ that fellow is a low, contemptible 
traitor, and how infamous does treason appear in that wretch! but— 
I—I am no traitor—I have forfeited my property and risked my life in 
fidelity to my king, and in attempting to rid the world of an usurper 
and a tyrant. Here, indeed, I am playing a traitor’s part to my host, 
but still Iam doing my duty. An army without spies would be incom- 
plete, and one may descend to that office for the good of one’s coun- 
try without tarnish or disgrace. But this sweet girl! Am I not a 
traitor to her already? Have not I formed visions in my imagination 
already of obtaining her hand, and her heart, and her fortune? Is 
not this treachery? Shall I not attempt to win her affections under 
disguise as her father’s friend and partisan? But what have women to 
do with politics ? Or if they have, do not they set so light a value upon 
them, that they will exchange them for a feather? Yes, surely when 
they love, their politics are the politics of those they cling to. At present, 
she is on her father’s side ; but if she leave her father and cleave to 
me, her politics will be transferred with her affections. But then her 
religion. She thinks mea Protestant. Well, love is all in all with wo- 
men; not only politics but religion must yield to it; “ thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God,” as Ruth says in the 
scriptures. She is wrong in politics, I will put her right. She is wrong 
in religion, I will restore her to the bosom of the church. Her 
wealth would be sacrificed to some heretic; it were far better that it 
belonged to one who supports the true religion and the good cause. 
In what way, therefore, shall I injure her? On the contrary.” And 


1 Continued from page 121. 
March 1837,.—vou. XVill.—NO. LXXI. Q 
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Ramsay walked down stairs to find Wilhelmina. Such were the argue 
ments used by the young cavalier, and with which he fully satisfied 
himself that hew as doing rightly ; had he argued the other side of the 
question, he would have been equally convinced, as most people are, 
when they argue without any opponent ; but we must leave him, to 
follow Vanslyperken. in 

Mr. Vanslyperken walked away from the syndic’s house with the 
comfortable idea that one side of him was heavier than the other by 
one hundred guineas. He also ruminated; he had already obtained 
three hundred pounds, no small sum, in those days, for a lieutenant. 
It is true that he had lost the chance of thousands by the barking of 
Snarleyyow, and he had lost the fair Portsmouth widow ; but then he 
was again on good terms with the Frau Vandersloosh, and was in a 
fair way of making his fortune, and, as he considered, with small 
risk. His mother, too, attracted a share of his reminiscences; the 
old woman would soon die, and then he would have all that she had 
saved. Smallbones occasionally intruded himself, but that was but for 
amoment. And Mr. Vanslyperken walked away very well satisfied, 
upon the whole, with his esse and posse. He wound up by flattering 
himself that he should wind up with the savings of his mother, his 
half-pay, the widow’s guilders, and his own property,—altogether, it 
would be pretty comfortable. But we leave him, and return to Cor- 
poral Van Spitter. 

Corporal Van Spitter had had wisdom enough to dupe Vanslyper- 
ken, and persuade him that he was very much in love with Babette; 
and Vanslyperken, who was not at all averse to this amour, permitted 
the corporal to go on shore and make love. As Vanslyperken did not 
like the cutter and Snarleyyow to be left without the corporal or him- 
self, he always remained on board when the corporal went, so that 
the widow had enough on hand—pretending love all the morning with 
the lieutenant, and indemnifying herself by real love with the cor- 
poral after dusk. Her fat hand was kissed and slobbered from morn- 
ing to night, but it was half for love and half for revenge. 

But we must leave the corporal, and return to Jemmy Ducks. 
Jemmy was two days in the cave before the arrival of the boat, during 
which he made himself a great favourite, particularly with Lilly, who 
sat down and listened to his fiddle and his singing. It was a novelty 
in the cave, anything like amusement. On the third night, however, 
Sir R. Barclay came back from Cherbourg, and as he only remained 
one hour, Jemmy was hastened on board, taking leave of his wife, 
but not parting with his fiddle. He took his berth as steersman, in 
lieu of Ramsay, and gave perfect satisfaction. The intelligence 
brought over by Sir Robert rendered an immediate messenger to 
Portsmouth necessary ; and, as it would create less suspicion, Moggy 
was the party now entrusted in lieu of Nancy, who had been lately 
seen too often, and, it was supposed, had been watched. Moggy was 
not sorry to receive her instructions, which were, to remain at Ports- 
mouth until Lazarus the Jew should give her further orders; for there 
was one point which Moggy was most anxious to accomplish, now 
that she could do it without risking a retaliation upon her husband, 


which was, to use her own expression, to pay off that snivelling old 
rascal, Vanslyperken. ; 
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But we must leave Moggy and the movements of individuals, and 
return to our general history. The Yungfrau was detained a fortnight 
at Amsterdam, and then received the despatches of the States General 
and those of Ramsay, with which Vanslyperken returned to Ports- 
mouth. On his arrival, he went through his usual routine at the ad- 
miral’s and the Jew’s, received his douceur, and hastened to his 
mother’s house, when he found the old woman, as she constantly pro- 
phesied, not dead yet. 

“ Well, child, what have you brought—more gold ?” 

“Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, laying down the one hundred and 
fifty guineas which he had received. 

“ Bless thee, my son—bless thee!” said the old woman, laying her 
palsied hand upon Vanslyperken’'s head. “It is not often I bless—I 
never did bless as I can recollect—I like cursing better. My bless- 
ing must be worth something, if it’s only for its scarcity; and do you 
know why I bless thee, my Cornelius? Because—ha, ha, ha! be- 
cause you are a murderer and a traitor, and you love gold.” 

Even Vanslyperken shuddered at the hag's address. 

* What do you ever gain by doing good in this world? nothing but 
laughter and contempt. I began the world like a fool, but I shall go 
out of it like a wise woman, hating, despising everything but gold. 
And I have had my revenge in my time—yes—-yes—the world, my 
son, is divided into only two parts, those who cheat, and those who 
are cheated—those who master, and those who are mastered—those 
who are shackled by superstitions and priests, and those who, like me, 
fear neither God nor devil. We must all die; yes, but I sha’n't die 
yet—no, no.” 

And Vanslyperken almost wished that he could gain the unbelief 
of the decrepid woman whom he called mother, and who, on the verge 
of eternity, held fast to such a creed. 

“ Well, mother, perhaps it may be you are right—I never gained any- 
thing by a good action yet.” 

(Query. Had he ever done a good action ? 

“You're my own child, I see, after all; you have my blessing, 
Cornelius, my son—go and prosper. Get gold—get gold,” replied 
the old hag, taking up the money, and locking it up in the oak chest. 

Vanslyperken then narrated to his mother the unexpected inter- 
view with Smallbones, and his surmise that the lad was supernaturally 
gifted. ‘Ah, well,” replied she, “those who are born to be hung 
will die by no other death ; but still it does not follow that they will 
not die. You shall have your revenge, my child. The lad shall die. 
Try again; water, you say, rejects him? Fire will not harm him. 
There is that which is of the earth and of the air left. Try again, 
my son ; revenge is sweet, next to gold.” 

After two hours conversation, it grew dark, and Vanslyperken de- 
parted, revolving in his mind, as he walked away, the sublime prin- 
ciples of religion and piety, in the excellent advice given by his aged 
mother. ‘I wish I could only think as she does,” muttered Vansly- 
perken, at last; and as he concluded this devout wish, his arm was 
touched by a neatly-dressed little girl, who curtsied, and asked if he 
was not Lieutenant Vanslyperken, belonging to the cutter. ee 

Q 
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perken replied in the affirmative, and the little girl then said that a 
lady, her mistress, wished to speak to him. 

« Your mistress, my little girl?” said Vanslyperken, suspiciously ; 
“and pray who is your mistress 7” 

“ She is a lady, sir,” replied the latter ; “she was married to Major 
Williams, but he is dead.” 

«“ Hah! a widow; well what does she want? I don’t know her.” 

“ No, sir, and she don’t know you; but she told me if you did not 
come at once, to give you this paper to read.” 

Vanslyperken took the paper, and walking to the window of a shop 
in which there was a light, contrived to decipher as follows :— 


“Sir; 

“ The lady who lived in Castle Street has sent me a letter, and a 
parcel, to deliver up into your own hands, as the parcel is of value. 
The bearer of this will bring you to my house. 

‘“‘ Your very obedient, 


“ JANE WILLIAMS.” 
“ Two o'clock.” 


“ Where does your mistress live, little girl ?” inquired Vanslyperken, 
who immediately anticipated the portrait of the fair widow set in 
diamonds, 

“She lives in one of the publics on the hard, sir, on the first floor, 
while she is furnishing her lodgings.” 

* One of the publics on the hard; well, my little girl, I will go 
with you.” 

“I have been looking for you everywhere, sir,” said the little girl, 
—- or rather trotting by the side of Vanslyperken, who strided 
along. 

“ Did your mistress know the lady who lived in Castle Street ?” 

“QO yes, sir, my mistress then lived next door to her in Castle 
Street, but her lease was out, and now she has a much larger house 
in William Street, but she is painting and furnishing all so handsome, 
sir, and so now she has taken the first floor of the Wheatsheaf till she 
can get in again.” 

And Mr. Vanslyperken thought it would be worth his while to 
reconnoitre this widow before he closed with the Frau Vandersloosh. 
How selfish men are ! 

In a quarter of an hour Mr. Vanslyperken and the little girl had 
arrived at the public-house in question. Mr. Vanslyperken did not 
much admire the exterior of the building, but it was too dark to 
enable him to take an accurate survey. It was, however, evident, 
that it was a pot-house, and nothing more, and Mr. Vanslyperken 
thought that lodgings must be very scarce in Portsmouth. \ He en- 
tered the first and inner door, and the little girl said she would go up- 
stairs and Jet her mistress know that he was come. She ran up, 
leaving Mr. Vanslyperken alone in the dark passage. He waited for 
some time, when his naturally suspicious temper made him think he 
had been deceived, and he determined to wait outside of the house, 
which appeared very disreputable. He therefore retreated to the 
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inner door, to open it, but found it fast. He tried it again and again, 
but in vain, and he became alarmed and indignant. Perceiving a 
light through another keyhole, he tried the door, and it was open; a 
screen was close to the door as he entered, and he could not see its 
occupants. Mr. Vanslyperken walked round, and as he did so, he 
heard the door closed and locked. He looked on the other side of the 
screen, and, to his horror, found himself in company with Moggy 
Salisbury, and about twenty other females. Vanslyperken made a 
precipitate retreat to the door, but he was met by three or four 
women, who held him fast by the arms. Vanslyperken would have 
disgraced himself by drawing his cutlass, but they were prepared for 
this, and while two of them pinioned his arms, one of them drew his 
cutlass from its sheath, and walked away with it. Two of the women 
contrived to hold his arms, while another pushed him in the rear, 
until he was brought from behind the screen into the middle of the 
room, facing his incarnate enemy, Moggy Salisbury. 

“ Good evening to you, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, not rising 
from her chair. “It’s very kind of you to come and see me in this 
friendly way—come, take a chair, and give us all the news.” 

“Mistress Salisbury, you had better mind what you are about 
with a king's officer,” cried Vanslyperken, turning more pale at this 
mockery, than if he had been met with abuse. ‘There are con- 
stables, and stocks, and gaols, and whipping-posts on shore, as well as 
the cat on board.” 

“T know all that, Mr. Vanslyperken,” replied Moggy, calmly ; 
“but that has nothing to do with the present affair: you have come 
of your own accord to this house to see somebody, that is plain, and 
you have found me. So now do as you're bid, like a polite man; sit 
down, and treat the ladies. Ladies, Mr. Vanslyperken stands treat, 
and please the pigs, we'll make a night of it. What shall it be? 1 
mean to take my share of a bottle of Oporto. What will you have, 
Mrs. Slamkoe ?” 

“T’ll take a bowl of burnt brandy, with your leave, Mrs. Salisbury, 
not being very well in my inside.” 

* And you, my dear ?” ary. 

“O punch for me—punch to the mast,” cried another. “Tl drink 
enough to float a jolly-boat. It’s very kind of Mr. \ anslyperken. 

All the ladies expressed their several wishes, and Vanslyperken 
knew not what to do; he thought he might as well make an ettort, 
for the demand on his purse he perceived would be excessive, and he 
loved his money. en 

“ You may all call for what you please,” said Vanslyperken, “ but 
you'll pay for what you call for. If you think that I am to be swin- 
dled this way out of my money, you're mistaken. Every soul of you 
shall be whipped at the cart’s tail to-morrow. 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I am not a respectable person, 
sir?” said a fierce-looking virago, rubbing her fist against Vanslyper- 
ken’s nose. ‘ Smell that.” ; 

It was not a nosegay at all to the fancy of Mr. Vanslyperken ; he 
threw himself back, and his chair fell with him. The ladies laughed, 
and Mr. Vanslyperken rose in great wrath. 
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« By all the devils in hell,” he exclaimed, whirling the chair round 
his head, “ but I'll do you a mischief.” 

But he was soon pinioned from behind. 

“This is very unpolite conduct,” said one; “ you call yourself a 
gentleman ?” 

“ What shall we do, ladies ?” 

“ Do,” replied another ; “let’s strip him, and pawn his clothes, and 
then turn him adrift.” 

“ Well, that’s not a bad notion,” replied the others, and they forth- 
with proceeded to take off Mr. Vanslyperken’s coat and waistcoat. 
How much further they would have gone it is impossible to say, for 
Mr. Vanslyperken had made up his mind to buy himself off as cheap 
as he could. 

Be it observed, that Moggy never interfered, nor took any part in 
this violence; on the contrary, she continued sitting in her chair, and 
said, “ Indeed, ladies, I request you will not be so violent, Mr. Vansly- 
perken is my friend. I am sorry that he will not treat you, but if he 
will not, I beg you will allow him to go away.” : 

“ There, you hear,” cried Mr. Vanslyperken ; “ Mrs. Salisbury, am 
I at liberty to depart ?” 

“ Most certainly, Mr. Vanslyperken; you have my full permis- 
sion. Ladies, I beg that you will let him go.” 

“No, by the living jingo, not till he treats us,” cried one of the 
women ; “why did he come into this shop, but for nothing else? I'll 
have my punch afore he starts.” 

“ And I my burnt brandy.” So cried they all, and Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken, whose coat and waistcoat were already off, and fingers very busy 
about the rest of his person, perceived that Moggy’s neutrality was 
all a sham, so he begged to be heard. 

“ Ladies, I'll do anything in reason. As far as five shillings 

“ Five shillings!” exclaimed the woman; “no, no—why, a fore- 
mast man would come down with more than that. And you a 
lieutenant? Five guineas, now, would be saying something.” 

“ Five guineas! why I have not so much money. Upon my soul I 
hav'n't.” 

* Let us see,” said one of the party, diving like an adept into Van- 
slyperken’s trousers’ pocket, and pulling out his purse. ‘The money 
was poured out on the table, and twelve guineas counted out. 

* Then whose money is this?” cried the woman; “not yours on 
your soul; have you been taking a purse to-night? I vote we sends 
for a constable.” 

_“T quite forgot that I had put more money in my purse,” muttered 
Vanslyperken, who never expected to see it again. ‘I'll treat you, 
ladies—treat you all to whatever you please.” 

“ Bravo! that’s spoken like a man,” cried the virago, giving Van- 
— aslapon the back which knocked the breath out of his 

y: 


“ Bravo ‘” exclaimed another, “that’s what I call handsome; let's 
all kiss him, ladies.” 
Vanslyperken was forced to go through this ordeal, and then the 


door was unlocked, but carefully guarded, while the several orders 
were given. 
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‘* Who is to pay for all this ?” exclaimed the landlady. 

“ This gentleman treats us all,” replied the woman. 

“Oh! very well—is it all right, sir ?” 

Vanslyperken dared not say, no: he was in their power, and every 
eye watched him as he gave his answer; so he stammered out “ Yes,” 
as, in a fit of despair at the loss of his money, he threw himself into 
his chair, and meditated revenge. 

“Give Mr. Vanslyperken his purse, Susan,” said the prudent 
Moggy to the young woman who had taken it out of his pocket. 

The purse was returned, and, in a few minutes, the various liquors 
and mixtures demanded made their appearance, and the jollification 
commenced. Every one was soon quite happy, with the exception of 
Mr. Vanslyperken, who, like Pistol, ate his leek, swearing in his own 
mind he would be horribly revenged. 

“ Mr. Vanslyperken, you must drink my health in some of this 
punch.” = Vanslyperken compressed his lips, and shook his head. 
“Tsay yes, Mr. Vanslyperken,” cried the virago, looking daggers ; 
“if you don’t, we quarrel—that’s all.” 

But Vanslyperken argued in his mind that his grounds of complaint 
would be weakened, if he partook of the refreshment which he had 
been forced to pay for, so he resolutely denied. ; 

“ Von’t you listen to my harguments, Mr. Vanslyperken?” conti- 
nued the woman. “ Vell, then, I must resort to the last, which I 
never knew fail yet.” The woman went to the fire and pulled out 
the poker, which was red hot, from between the bars. “ Now then, 
my beauty, you must kiss this, or drink some punch ;” and she ad- 
vanced it towards his nose, while three or four others held him fast 
on his chair behind; the poker, throwing out a glowing h vat, Was 
within an inch of the poor Jieutenant’s nose: he could stand it no 
more, his face and eyes were scorched. : 

“ Yes, yes,” cried he at last, “ if I must drink, then, I will. We 
will settle this matter by-and-bye,” cried Vanslyperken, pouring down 
with indignation the proffered glass. ' 

* Now, Susan, don’t ill-treat Mr. Vanslvperken ; I purtest against 
all ill-treatment.” : 

“ Ill treat, Mrs. Salisbury! I am only giving him a lesson in pur- 
liteness.” 

“ Now Mr. What-the-devil’s your name, you must drink off a glass 
of my burnt brandy, or I shall be jealous,” cried another ; a and 
when I am jealous L always takes to red-hot pokers.” Resistance 
was in vain, the poker was again taken from between the bars, and 
the burnt brandy went down. 

Again and again was Mr. Vanslyperken forced to pour down his 
throat all that was offered to him, or take the chance of having his 
nose burnt off. : 

“Is it not wrong to mix your liquors in this way, Mr. Vansly- 
perken ?” said Moggy, in bitter mockery. 

The first allowance brought in was now dispatched, and the bell 
rung, and double as much more ordered, to Vanslyperken’s great an- 
noyance; but he was in the hands of the Philistines. What made 
the matter worse, was, that the company grew every moment more 
uproarious, and there was no saying when they would stop. 
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« A song—a song—a song from Mr. Vanslyperken,” cried one of 
the party. . , 

‘* Hurrah! yes, a song from the jolly lieutenant. 

“ I can't sing,” replied Vanslyperken. 

« You shall sing, by the piper who played before Moses,” said the 
virago; “ if not, you shall sing out to some purpose ;” and the red 
hot poker was again brandished in her masculine fist, and she ad- 
vanced to him, saying, “ Suppose we hargue that point ?” 

“ Would you murder me, woman ?” 

“ No; singing is no murder, but we ax a song, and a song we must 
have.” 

“ I don't know one—upon my honour I don’t,” cried Vanslyperken. 

“ Then we'll larn you. And now you repeat after me.” 

«Poll put her harms a-kimbo.’ Sing—come, out with it.” And 
the poker was again advanced. 

“© God!” cried Vanslyperken. 

“ Sing, or by Heavens I'll shorten your nose. Sing, I say,” re- 
peated the woman, advancing the poker so as actually to singe the 
skin. 

“ Take it away, and I will,” cried Vanslyperken, breathless. 

“ Well, then, ‘ Poll put her arms a-kimbo.’ ” 

“¢ Poll put her arms a-kimbo,’” repeated Vanslyperken. 

“ That's saying, not singing,” cried the woman. “ Now again. 
‘ At the admiral’s house looked she.’ ” 

“ At the admiral’s house looked she,” replied Vanslyperken, in a 
whining tone. 

Thus, with the poker staring him in the face, was Vanslyperken 
made to repeat the very song for singing which he would have flogged 


Jemmy Ducks. There was, however, a desperate attempt to avoid 
the last stanza. 


“ T'll give you a bit of-my mind, old boy, 
Port Admiral, you be d——d.” 


Nothing but the tip of his nose actually burnt would have produced 
these last words; but fear overcame him, and at last they were re- 
peated. Upon which all the women shouted and shrieked with 
laughter, except Moggy, who continued sipping her port wine. 

. “ Your good health, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, drinking to 
im. 

a wiped the perspiration off his forehead, and made no 

reply. 

“You call yourself a gentleman, and not drink the health of the 
lady of the house!” cried virago Mrs. Slamkoe. “I'll hargue this 
point with you again.” 

e same never-failing argument was used, and Mr. Vanslyperken 
drank Mrs. Salisbury’s health in a glass of the port wine which he 
was to have the pleasure of paying for. 

“IT must say, Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy, “ it was very hard 


for to wish to flog my poor Jemmy for singing a song which vou have 
just now been singing yourself.” y nging g j 


“ Did he want to flog your Jemmy for that 2” 
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“ Yes, he did, indeed, ladies.” 

“ Then as sure as I stand here, and may this punch be my poison, 
if he sha’n’t beg your pardon on his knees. Sha'n't he, girls?” cried 
Mrs. Slamkoe. 

“ Yes, yes, that he shall, or we'll poke him with the poker.” 

This was a dreadful threat, but the indignity was so great, that 
Vanslyperken attempted to resist. It was, however, in vain; he was 
forced to go on his knees, and ask Mrs. Salisbury’s pardon. 

“ Indeed, ladies, I do not wish it,” said Moggy; “ no, pray don’t. 
Well, Mr. Vanslyperken, pardon granted; so now kiss and make 
friends.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken, surrounded now by furies rather than Bacchana- 
lians, kissed Mrs. Salisbury. 

“ What in the world would you have me do, you she devils?” cried 
he at last, driven to desperation. 

“ This is language for a gentleman,” said Mrs. Slamkoe. 

“They shall make you do nothing more,” replied Moggy. “ I 
must retire, ladies, your freak’s up. You know I never keep late 
hours. Ladies, I wish you all a very good night.” 

* Perhaps, Mr. Vanslyperken, you would wish to go. I'll send for 
the woman of the house that you may settle the bill; I think you 
offered to treat the company.” 

Vanslyperken grinned ghastly. The bell was rung, and while Mr. 
Vanslyperken was pulling out the sum demanded by the landlady, the 
ladies all disappeared. 

Vanslyperken put up his diminished purse.“ There is your sword, 
Mr. Vanslyperken,” said Moggy ; who, during the whole of the scene, 
had kept up a retenue very different from her usual manners. 

Vanslyperken took his sword, and appeared to feel his courage 
return—why not? he was armed, and in company with only one 
woman, and he sought revenge. 

He rang the bell, and the landlady appeared. 

“ Landlady,” cried Vanslyperken, ‘ you’ll send for a constable di- 
rectly. Obey me, or I'll put you down as a party to the robbery 
which has been committed. I say, a constable immediately. Refuse 
on your peril, woman; a king's officer has been robbed and ill-treated.” 

“‘ Lauk-a-mercy, a constable, sir. I’m sure you've had a very plea- 
sant jollification.” 

“* Silence, woman ; send for a constable immediately.” 

“Do you hear, Mrs. Wilcox,” said Moggy, very quietly, “ Mr. 
Vanslyperken wants a constable? Send for one by all means.” 

“QO! certainly, ma'am, if you wish it,” said the landlady, quitting 
the room. 

“Yes, you infamous woman, I'll teach you to rob and ill-treat peo- 
ple in this way.” 

“‘ Mercy on me, Mr. Vanslyperken, why I never interfered.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all very well; but you'll tell another story when 
you're all before the authorities.” 

“ Perhaps I shall,” replied Moggy, carelessly. “ But I shall now 
wish you a good evening, Mr. Vanslyperken.” 
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Thereupon Mr. Vanslyperken very valorously drew his sword, and 
flourished it over his head. 

“ You don’t pass here, Mrs. Salisbury. No—no— it’s my turn 
now.” 

« Your turn now, you beast!” retorted Moggy. ‘ Why, if I 
wished to pass, this poker would soon clear the way; but I can pass 
without that, and I will give you the countersign. Hark! a word in 
your ear, you wretch. You are in my power. You have sent for a 
constable, and I swear by my own Jemmy’s little finger, which is worth 
your old shrivelled carcase, that I shall give you in charge of the 
constable.” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

« Yes, you—you wretch—you scum. Now I am going, stop me if 
you dare. Walls have ears, so I'll whisper. If you wish to send a 
constable after me, you'll find me at the house of the Jew Lazarus. 
Do you understand 7” 

Vanslyperken started back as if an adder had come before him, his 
sword dropped out of his hand, he stood transfixed. 

“ May I go now, Mr. Vanslyperken, or am | to wait for the con- 
stable? Silence gives consent,” continued Moggy, making a mock 
curtsy, and walking out of the room. 

For a minute, Vanslyperken remained in the same position. At 
last, bursting with his feelings, he snatched up his sword, put it into 
the sheath, and was about to quit the room, when in came the land- 
lady with the constable. 

‘* You vants me, sir?” said the man. 

“ I did,” stammered Vanslyperken, “ but she is gone.” 

“ T must be paid for my trouble, sir, if you please.” 

Vanslyperken had again to pull out his purse; but this time he 
hardly felt the annoyance, for in his mind's eye his neck was already 
in the halter. He put the money into the man’s hand without 
speaking, and then left the room, the landlady curtsying very low, 
and hoping that she soon should again have the pleasure of his com- 
pany at the Wheatsheaf. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
In which Snarleyyow again triumphs over his enemies. 


But we must return to the cabin, and state what took place during 
this long absence of the commander, who had gone on shore about 
three o'clock, and had given directions for his boat to be at the Point 
at sunset. There had been a council of war held on the forecastle, 
in which Corporal Van Spitter and Smallbones were the most promi- 
nent; and the meeting was held to debate, whether they should or 
should not make one more attempt to destroy the dog; singular that 
the arguments and observations very nearly coincided with those made 
use of by Vanslyperken and his mother, when they debated how to 
get rid of Smallbones. 

“ Water won't touch him, I sees that,” observed Smallbones. 


* No. Mein Gott, dat was to trow time and de trouble away, 
replied the corporal. 
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“ Hanging’s just as natural a death for a cur,” observed Spurey. 

“ Yes,” observed Short. 

“ I'm afeard that the rope’s not laid that’s to hang that animal,” 
observed Coble, shaking his head. “ If water won't do, I'm persuaded 
nothing will, for did not they use, in former days, to lay all spirits in 
the Red Sea?” 

*“ Yes,” quoth Short. 

* But he ban’t a spirit yet,” replied Smallbones; “ he be flesh and 
blood o’ some sort. If I gets fairly rid of his body, d ——n his soul, 
I say, he may keep that and welcome.” 

“ But then, you know, he'll haunt us just as much as ever—we 
shall see him here just the same.” 

“ A spirit is only a spirit,” observed Smallbones; “ he may live in 
the cabin all day and night afore I care; but, d’ye see, there's a great 
difference between the ghost of a dog, and the dog himself.” 

* Why, if the beast ar’n’t natural, I can't see much odds,” observed 
Spurey. 

* But I can feel ‘em,” replied Smallbones. “ This here dog has 
a-bitten me all to bits, but a ghost of a dog can’t bite anyhow.” 

“ No,” replied Short. 

*“ And now, d’ye see, as Obadiah Coble has said as how spirits 
must be laid, I think if we were to come for to go for to lay this here 
hanimal in the cold hearth, he may perhaps not be able to get up 
again.” 

“ ‘That's only a perhaps,” observed Coble. 

* Well, a perhaps is better than nothing at all,” said the lad. 

“Yes,” observed Short. 

“ That depends upon sarcumstances,” observed Spurey. “ What 
sort of a breakfast would you make upon a perhaps ¢” crate! 

“ A good one, perhaps,” replied Smallbones, grinning at the jingling 
of the words. 

“ Twenty dozen tyfels, Smallbones is in de right,” observed Jansen, 
who had taken no part in the previous conversation. “ Suppose you 
bury de dog, de dog body not get up again. Suppose he will come, his 
soul come, leave him body behind him.” . 

“ That's exactly my notion of the thing,” observed Smallbones. 

“ Do you mean for to bury him alive?” inquired Spurey. 

“ Alive! Gott in himmel—no. I knock de brains out first, perry 
afterwards.” 

‘“‘ There’s some sense in that, corporal.” . 

“ And the dog can’t have much left anyhow, dog or devil, when his 
brains are all out.” 

** No,” quoth Short. 

* But who is to do it ?” 

“ Corporal and I,” replied Simallbones; “we be agreed, ban't we, 
corporal ?” 

‘** Mein Gott, yes!” 

“ And now I votes that we tries it off-hand; what's the use of 
shilly-shally ? I made a mortal vow that that ere dog and | wont 
live together—there ban’t room enough for us two.” | 

“ It’s a wide world, nevertheless,” observed Coble, hitching up his 
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trousers; “ howsomever, | have nothing to say, but I wish you luck; 
but if you kill that dog, I'm a bishop—that's all.” 

“ And if I don’t try for to do so, I am an harchbishop, that’s all,” 
replied the gallant Smallbones. “ Come along, corporal.” 

And here was to be beheld a novel scene. Smallbones followed in 
obedience by his former persecutor and his superior officer ; a bag of 
bones—a reed—a lath—a scarecrow ; like a pilot cutter a-head of an 
Indiaman, followed in his wake by Corporal Van Spitter, weighing 
twenty stone. How could this be? It was human nature. Small- 
bones took the lead, because he was the most courageous of the two, 
and the corporal following, proved he tacitly admitted it. 

“ He be a real bit of stuff, that "ere Phil Smallbones,” said one of the 
men. 

“I thinks he be a supernatural himself, for my part,” rejoined 
Spurey. 

“ At all events, he ar’n’t afeard of him,” said another. 

“ We shall see,” replied Coble, squirting out his tobacco juice under 
the gun. 

“ Come, men, we must go to work now. Shall we, Mr. Short?” 

“ Yes,” replied the commanding officer, and the conference broke 
u 

vi the meantime the consultation was continued between Small- 
bones and the corporal. The latter had received instruction to take 
on shore Mr. Vanslyperken’s dirty linen to the washerwoman, and of 
course, as a corporal, he was not obliged to carry it, and would take 
Smallbones for that purpose. Then he could easily excuse taking the 
dog on shore, upon the plea of taking care of it. It was therefore so 
arranged ; the dog would follow the corporal in the absence of his 
master, but no one else. In a few minutes the corporal, Smallbones, 
Snarleyyow, and a very small bundle of linen, were in the boat, and 
shoved off with as many good wishes and as much anxiety for their 
success, as probably Jason and his followers received when they de- 
parted in search of the Golden Fleece. 

The three parties kept in company, and passed through the town 
of Portsmouth. The washerwoman lived outside the Lines, and there 
they proceeded ; Snarleyyow very much in spirits at being able to eat 
the grass, which his health very much required. They walked on 
until they arrived at a large elm tree, on the side of the road, which 
lay between two hedges and ditches. 

“ This will do,” observed the corporal solemnly. “ Mein Gott! I 
wish it was over,” continued he, wiping the perspiration from his bull- 
forehead. 

“ How shall we kill him, corporal ?” inquired Smallbones. 

Mein Gott! knock him head against de tree, I suppose.” 

“ Y es, and bury him in the ditch. Here, dog—Snarleyyow—here, 
dog,” said Smallbones ; “ come, a poor doggy—come here.” 

But Snarleyyow was not to be coaxed by Smallbones ; he suspected 
treachery. 


“ He wont a-come to me, corporal, or I'd soon settle his hash,” ob- 
served Smallbones. 


The corporal had now got over a little panic which had seized him. 
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He called Snarleyyow, who came immediately. Oh! had he ima- 
gined what the corporal was about to do, he might have died like 
Cesar, exclaiming, “ Et tu Brute,” which, in plain English means, 
“ and you—you brute.” 

The corporal, with a sort of desperation, laid hold of the dog by 
the tail, drawing him back till he could swing him round. In a 
second or two Snarleyyow was whirling round the corporal, who turned 
with him, gradually approaching the trunk of the elm tree, till at last 
his head came in contact with it with a resounding blow, and the dog 
fell senseless. ‘ Try it again, corporal, let’s finish him.” The cor- 
poral again swung round the inanimate body of the dog; again, and 
again, and again, did the head come in contact with the hard wood; 
and then the corporal, quite out of breath with the exertion, dropped 
the body on the grass. Neither of them spdéke a word for some 
time, but watched the body, as it lay motionless, doubled up, with 
the fore and hind feet meeting each other, and the one eye closed. 

“ Well, I've a notion that he is done for, anyhow,” said Smallbones, 
“at last.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. “ He never get on he legs 
again, be he tog or be he tyfel.” 

“ Now for to come for to go for to bury him,” said Smallbones, 
swinging the dog by the tail, and dragging him towards the ditch. 
“I wonder if we could get a spade anywhere, corporal.” 

“Mein Gott! if we ask for a spade they will ask what for, and 
Vanslyperken may find it all out.” 

“ Then I'll bury him and cover him up, any how; he'll not come to 
life again, if he does may I be knocked on the head like him, that’s 
all.” Smallbones dragged the body into the ditch, and collecting out 
of the other parts of the ditch a great quantity of wet leaves, covered 
the body a foot deep. “ There, they won't find him now, because 
they won’t know where to look for him. I say, corporal, I’ve a notion 
we had better not be seen here too long.” 

“No,” said the corporal, wiping his forehead, putting his handker- 
chief in his cap, and his cap on his head; “we must go now.” 

They went to the washerwoman’s, delivered the bundle, and then 
returned on board, when the whole crew were informed of the success 
of the expedition, and appeared quite satisfied that there was an end 
of the detested cur; all but Coble, who shook his head. 

‘We shall see,” says he; “but I'm blessed if I don't expect the 
cur back to-morrow morning.” 

We must now return to Vanslyperken, who left the public-house in 
a state of consternation. “ How could she possibly know — 
about it?” exclaimed he. ‘“ My life in the power of that she devil !” 
And Vanslyperken walked on, turning over the affair in his mind. 
“‘I have gone too far to retreat now. I must either go on, or fly the 
country. Fly, where? What a fool have I been!” but then Vansly- 
perken thought of the money. “No, no, not a fool, but I am very 
unfortunate.” Vanslyperken continued his route, until it at last oc- 
curred to him that he would go to the Jew Lazarus, and speak with 
him ; for, thought Vanslyperken, if all is discovered, they may think 
that I have informed, and then my life will be sought by both parties. 
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Vanslyperken arrived at the Jew’s abode, knocked softly, but received 
no answer; he knocked again, Jouder; a bustle and confusion was 
heard inside, and at last the door, with the chain fixed, was opened 
a couple of inches, and the Jew stammered out, “ Wot vash there at 
this late hour of the night ?” 

‘It is me, the lieutenant of the cutter,” replied Vanslyperken, “I 
must speak with you directly.” 

The door was opened, several figures, and the clatter of arms, were 
heard in the dark passage, and as soon as Vanslyperken had entered, 
it was relocked, and he was left in the dark. 

In a minute the Jew, in a woollen wrapper, made his appearance 
with a light, and led Vanslyperken into the room where he had been 
shown before. “ Now then, Mishter Leeftenant, vat vash de matter ?” 

“We are discovered, I’m afraid,” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“ Holy father Abraham !” exclaimed the Jew, starting back. “But 
tell me vy you shay sho.” 

“ A woman told me this night that she knew why I came to your 
house—that I was in her power.” 

* Vat woman ?” 

« A hell-cat, who hates me as she does the devil.” 

“ A hell-cat vould not hate de divil,” slowly observed the Jew. 

“ Well, perhaps not; but she will ruin me if she can.” 

“ Vat vash her name ?” said Lazarus. 

“ Moggy Salisbury.” 

“Paah! is dat all? vy, my good friend, she is one of us. Dere, 
you may go vay—you may go to bed, Mr. Vanslyperken.” 

* What do you mean ?” 

“] mean dat she laughed at you, and frighten you—dat she is one 
of us, and so is her husband, who vas in your chip. Ven you hang, 
she and I vill all hang together ; now you comprehend ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, “I do now; but how could you trust 
such people ?” 

“Trust such people, Mr. Vanslyperken! If you prove as true as 
those peoples, vy all de bitter; now go avay—go to bed—you have 
vaked up all the peoples here. Good night, Mr. Leeftenant ;” and the 
Jew led the way to the door, and let Vanslyperken out. 

“So then,” thought Vanslyperken, as he pursued his way down to 
the Point, “that woman and her husband are—damnation, but I've 
a great mind to discover all, if it’s only to hang them.” But on second 
thoughts, Vanslyperken thought that it was not worth while to be 
hanged himself, just for the pleasure of hanging others. It was a 
great relief to his mind to know that there was no fear of discovery. . 
lhe tip of his nose itched, and he rubbed it mechanically: the rub- 
bing brought away all the skin. He remembered the hot poker—the 
money he had been forced to pay—his being made to sing and to beg 
pardon on his knees; and he cursed Moggy in his heart, the more 89, 
as he felt that he dared not take any steps against her. 

. When he came to the Point, he stood on the shingle, looking for 
his boat, but the men had waited till twelve o'clock, and then pre- 
suming that their commander did not intend to come at all that night, 
had pulled on board again. He was looking round for a waterman to 
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pull him off, when something cold touched his hand. Vanslyperken 
started, and almost screamed with fear. He looked, and it was the 
cold nose of Snarleyyow, who now leaped upon his master. 

“ Snarleyyow, my poor dog! how came you on shore ?” 

But the dog, not being able to speak, made no answer. 

While Vanslyperken was wondering how the dog could possib! 
have come on shore, and what Corporal Van Spitter could be about to 
have allowed it, the small casement of a garret window near him was 
opened, and a head was thrust out. 

“ Do you want to go on board, sir?” said a tremulous voice. 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken. 

“I will be down directly, sir,” replied the old boatman, who in a 
minute or two appeared with his sculls on his shoulder. 

“ Not easy to find a boat at this time of the morning, sir,” said the 
man; “but I heard you speaking, for I’ve had such a toothache these 
two nights, that I can’t shut my eyes.” 

The old man unlocked the chain which fastened his wherry, and in 
a few minutes Vanslyperken was on the deck of the cutter, but he 
found there was no one to receive him,—no watch kept. 

“ Very well,” thought he, “we'll talk about this to-morrow morn- 
ing. Short or Coble, I wonder which of the two—pretty neglect of 
duty, indeed—report to the admiral, by heavens.” 

So saying, Mr. Vanslyperken, with Snarleyyow at his heels, went 
down into the cabin—undressed in the dark, for he would not let any 
one know that he was on board. It being about three o'clock in the 
morning, and Mr. Vanslyperken being well tired with the events of 
the day, he was soon ina sound sleep. There will be no difficulty in 
accounting for the return of the dog, which had a skull much thicker 
than even the corporal’s. He had been stunned with the heavy blows, 
but not killed. After a certain time he came to himself in his bed of 
leaves, first scratched with one paw, and then with another, till his 
senses returned ; he rose, worked his way out, and lay down to sleep. 
After he had taken a long nap, he rose recovered, shook himself, and 
trotted down to the beach, but the boat had shoved off, and the cur 
had remained there waiting for an opportunity to get on board, when 
his master came down with the same object in view. 

But as every soul is fast asleep, we shall now finish the chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Listeners never bear any good of themselves. 


Vanslyperken was awoke three hours after he had fallen asleep by 
the noise of the buckets washing the decks. He heard the men talk- 
ing on deck, and aware that no one knew that he was on board, he 
rose from his bed, and opened one of the sliding sashes of the skylight, 
that he might overhear the conversation. The first words he heard 
were from Bill Spurey. 

“I say, Coble, I wonder what the skipper will say when he comes 
on board, and finds that the dog is gone ?” 

“ Hoh! hoh!” thought Vanslyperken. . 

“I arn't convinced that he is gone yet,” replied Coble. 
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« Smallbones swears that he’s settled, this time,” replied Spurey. 

« So he did before,” replied Coble. 

“ Smallbones again,” thought Vanslyperken. “ I’ll——Small- 
bones him, if I hang for it.” 

“ Why, he says he buried him two feet deep.” 

« Ay, ay; but what's the use of burying an animal who's not a 
human creature? For my part, I say this, that the imp belongs to 
his master, and is bound to serve him as long as his master lives. 
When he dies, the dog may be killed, and then “s 

“ Then what?” 

“ Why, with the blessing of God, they'll both go to hell together, 
and I don’t care how soon.” 

“ Kill me, you old villain!” muttered Vanslyperken, grinding his 
teeth. 

“ Well, anyhow, if the dog be not made away with, no more be 
Smallbones. He ar'n’t afeard of the devil himself.” 

“No, not he; I’m of opinion Smallbones wa'n't sent here for no- 
thing.” 

“ He's escaped him twice, at all events.” 

“ Then they knew it,” thought Vanslyperken, turning pale. 

« Ay, and I will take you any bet you please, that the skipper 
never takes that boy's life. He’s charmed, or I am a gudgeon.” 

Vanslyperken felt that it was his own suspicion, and he trembled at 
the idea of the lad being supernatural. 

“ Out of the way, Coble, or I'll fill your shoes,” cried out one of 
the men, slashing a bucket of water. 

« That's not quite so easy, ‘cause I’ve got boots on,” replied Coble. 
“« However, I'll take up another berth.” 

The men walked away, and Vanslyperken could hear no more ; but 
he had heard quite enough. The life of the dog had been attempted 
by Smallbones, it was evident. Mr. Vanslyperken, after a little agi- 
tation, rang the bell. 

“ By all that’s blue, the skipper’s on board!” exclaimed the men 
on deck. 

“ When the devil did he come ?” 

i. Not in my watch, at all events,” replied Coble. ‘“ Did he come 
in your's, Short ?” 

“No,” replied Short. 

“ Then it must have been in the corporal’s.” 

“ The corporal never called me, nor was he on deck,” replied Coble. 
“ T've a notion he never kept his watch.” 


The ring at the bell particularly concerned two people, the two cul- 
prits, Smallbones and Corporal Van Spitter. 

The latter made his appearance ; but previous to his answering the 
bell, Mr. Vanslyperken had time to reflect. “ So they think my dog 
is supernatural,” said he; “so much the better. I'll make them 
believe it still more.” Mr. Vanslyperken called the dog, and pointed 
to his bed. The dog, who was fond of a warm berth, and but seldom 
allowed to get on the bed, immediately jumped up into it when in- 
vited, and Mr. ao patted him, and covered him up with 
the bed-clothes. e then drew the curtains of the bed, and 
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waited to see who would answer the bell. Corporal Van Spitter made 
his appearance. 

“ Corporal, I came on board very late, where have you put the dog ? 
Bring him into the cabin ” 

Here the corporal, who was prepared, shook his head, smoothed 
down the hair of his forehead, and made a very melancholy face. 

“ It was all my fault, Mynheer Vanslyperken; yet I do for the best, 
but te tog be lost.” 

“ How is that, corporal ?” 

The corporal then stated that he had taken the precaution to take 
the dog on shore, as he was afraid to leave it on board when he went 
to the washerwoman’s, and that he was not long there, but while 
he was, the dog disappeared. He had looked everywhere, but could 
not find it. 

“ You took Smallbones with you,” said Vanslyperken. 

“ Yes, mynheer, to carry de linen.” 

“ And where was he when you were at the washerwoman’s.” 

“* He was here and dere.” 

“ T know that it was he who killed and buried the dog, corporal.” 

Corporal Van Spitter started; he thought he was discovered. 

“ Kilt and perryed, mein Gott!” said the corporal, obliged to say 
something. 

** Yes, I overheard the men say so on deck, corporal. He must 
have taken the opportunity when you were in the house counting the 
linen.” 

Now the corporal had time to recover himself, and he argued that 
anything was better than that he should be suspected. Smallbones 
was already known to have attempted the life of the dog, so he would 
leave the lieutenant in his error. 

“ Mein Gott! he is von d n kill-dog feller,” observed the cor- 
poral. “TI look everywhere, I no find te tog. Den de dog is dead ” 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, “ but I'll punish the scoundrel, 
depend upon it. That will do, corporal; you may go.” 

As Snarleyyow remained perfectly quiet during this conversation, 
we must give Vanslyperken great credit for his manceuvre. rhe cor- 
poral went to Smallbones, and repeated what had passed. Smallbones 
snapped his fingers. , 

“ He may keelhaul, or hang me, for all I care. The dog is dead. 
Never fear, corporal, I won’t peach upon you. I’m game, and I'll 
die so—if so be I must.” 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones. Smallbones, who was worked 
up to the highest state of excitement, came in boldly. ‘ 

“ So, you villain, you've killed my dog, and buried it. 

“ No, I ar'n’t,” replied Smallbones. “ I knows nothing about your 
dog, sir.” ” 

“ Why, the men on deck said so, you scoundrel, I heard them. 

“‘T don’t care what the men say ; I never killed your dog, sir. 

“ You rascal, I'll have your life!" exclaimed Vanslyperken, 

Smallbones grinned diabolically, and Vanslyperken, who remembered 
all that the men had said in confirmation of his own opinion relative to 
Smallbones, turned pale. Smallbones, on his part, aware from Cor 
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poral Van Spitter, that the lieutenant had such an idea, immediately 
took advantage of the signs in the lieutenant’s countenance, and 
drawled out, * That'’s—not—so—easy !” 

Vanslyperken turned away. “ You may go now, sir, but depend 
upon it you shall feel my vengeance ;” and Smallbones quitted the 
cabin. 

Vanslyperken finished his toilet, and then turned the dog out of the 
bed. 

He went on deck, and after he had walked a little while, sent for 
Corporal Van Spitter to consult as to the best method of ascertaining 
what had become of Snarleyyow. Having entered apparently very 
earnestly into the corporal’s arrangements, who was to go on shore 
immediately, he desired the corporal to see his breakfast got ready in 
the cabin. 

It so happened that the corporal went into the cabin, followed by 
Smallbones ; the first object that met his view, was Snarleyyow, 
sitting on the chest, scratching his ragged ear as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“Gott in Himmel!” roared the corporal, turning back, and run- 
ning out of the cabin, upsetting Smallbones, whom he met in the pas- 
sage, and trotting like an elephant right over him. Nor was Small- 
bones the only one who suffered; two marines and three seamen were 
successively floored by the corporal, who, blinded with fear, never 


stopped till he ran his head butt against the lining in the fore peak of 


the cutter, which, with the timbers of the vessel, brought him up, not 
all standing, in one sense of the word, for in his mad career his head 
was dashed so violently against them, that the poor corporal fell down, 
stunned to insensibility. 

In the meantime Smallbones had gained his feet, and was rubbing 
his ribs, to ascertain if they were all whole. “ Well, I’m sure,” said 
he, “if I ar’n’t flattened for all the world like a pancake, with that ere 
corporal’s weight. One may as well have a broad-wheel wagon at 
once go over one’s body ; but what could make him come for to go to 
run away bellowing in that ere manner? He must have seen the 
devil; or, perhaps,” thought Smallbones, “that imp of the devil, 
Snarleyyow. I'll go and see what it was, anyhow.” 

Smallbones, rubbing his abdomen, where the corporal had: trod 
hardest, walked into the cabin, where he beheld the dog. He stood 
with his mouth wide open. 

“I defy the devil and all his works,” exclaimed he, at last, “ and 
you be one of his, that’s sartain. I fear God, and I honour the king, 
and the parish taught me to read the bible. There you be— 
resurrectioned up again. Well, it’s no use, I suppose. Satan, I defy 
you, anyhow, but it’s very hard that a good Christian should have to 
get the breakfast ready, of which you'll eat one half; I don't see why 
I'm to wait upon the devil or his imps.” 

Then Smallbones stopped, and thought a little. «I wonder whether 
he bee'd dead, as thought. Master came on board last night without 
no one knowing nothing about it, and he might have brought the dog 
with him, if so be he came to again. I won't believe that hes 
haltogether not to be made away with, for how come his eye out? 
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Well, I don’t care, I’m a good Christian, and may 1 be swamped if I 
don’t try what he’s made of yet. First time we cuts up beef I'll try 
and chop your tail, anyhow, that I will, if I am hung for it.” 

Smallbones regained his determination. He set about laying the 
things for breakfast, and when they were ready he went up to the 
quarter-deck, reporting the same to Mr. Vanslyperken, who had ex- 
pected to see him frightened out of his wits, and concluding his 
speech by saying, “If you please, sir, the dog be in the cabin, all 
right; I said as how I never kilt your dog, nor buried him neither.” 

“ The dog in the cabin!” exclaimed Mr. Vanslyperken, with appa- 
rent astonishment. “ Why, how the devil could he have come there?” 

“He cummed off, I suppose sir, same way as you did, without 
nobody knowing nothing about it,” drawled out Smallbones, who then 
walked away. 

In the meantime the corporal had been picked up, and the men 
were attempting to recover him. Smallbones went forward to see 
what had become of him, and learnt how it was that he was insensible. 

“Well, then,” thought Smallbones, “it may have been all the 
same with the dog, and I believe there’s humbug in it, for if the dog 
had made his appearance, as master pretends he did, all of a sudden, 
he'd a been more frightened than me.” 

So reasoned Smallbones, and he reasoned well. In the meantime 
the corporal opened his eyes, and gradually returned to his senses, 
and then for the first time, the ship's company, who were all down at 
their breakfast, demanded of Smallbones the reason of the corporal’s 
conduct. 

* Why,” replied Smallbones, “ because that ere beast, Snarleyyow, 
be come back again, all alive, a’ter being dead and buried—he's in 
the cabin now—that’s all.” 

“ That’s all,” exclaimed one. “ All!” cried another. “ The devil !” 
said a third. 

“1 said as-how it would be,” said Obadiah: Coble—* that dog is no 
dog, as sure as I sit here.” 

The return of the dog certainly had a strong effect upon the whole 
of the ship's company. The corporal swore that he was not in the 
cabin, and that Mr. Vanslyperken had arranged for his going on shore 
to look for him, when all of a sudden the dog made his appearance, 
no one knew how. Smallbones found himself so much in the minority, 
that he said nothing. It was perfect heresy not to believe that the 
dog was sent from the lower regions; and as for any further attempts 
to destroy it, it was considered as perfect insanity. 

But this renewed attempt on the part of Smallbones, for Vansly- 
perken was convinced that an attempt had been made, although it 
had not been successful, again excited the feelings of Mr. Vansly- 
perken against the lad, and he resolved somehow or another to reta- 
liate. His anger overcame his awe, and he was reckless in his desire 
of vengeance. There was not the least suspicion of treachery on the 
part of Corporal Van Spitter in the heart of Mr. Vanslyperken, and 
the corporal played his double part so well, that i possible he was 
now higher in favour than ever. . 

After a day or two, during which Mr. Vanslyperken remained on 
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board, he sent for the corporal, determining to sound him as to whether 
he would make any attempts upon Smallbones ; for to such a height 
had Vanslyperken’s enmity arrived, that he now resolved to part 
with some of his darling money, to tempt the corporal, rather than 
not get rid of the lad. After many hints thrown out, but not taken 
by the wily corporal, who was resolved that Vanslyperken should 
speak plainly, the deed and the reward of ten guineas were openly pro- 
claimed, and Vanslyperken waited for the corporal’s reply. 

“Mein Gott, Mynheer Vanslyperken! suppose it vas possible, I 
not take your money, I do it wid pleasure ; but, sir, it not possible.” 

“Not possible !” exclaimed Vanslyperken. 

“No, mynheer,” replied the corporal, “I not tell you all, tousand 
tyfil, I not tell you all;” and here the corporal put his hand to his 
forehead and was silent, much to Vanslyperken’s amazement. But 
the fact was, that Corporal Van Spitter was thinking what he possibly 
could say. At last a brilliant thought struck him—he narrated to the 
lieutenant how he had seen the ghost of Smallbones, as he thought, 
when he was floating about adrift on the Zuyder Zee—described 
with great force his horror at the time of the appearance of the su- 
pernatural object, and tailed on to what he believed to be true, that 
which he knew to be false, to wit, that the apparition had cried out 
to him, that “he was not to be hurt by mortal man.” “ Gott in Him- 
mel,” finished the corporal, “I never was so frightened in my life. | 
see him now, as plain as I see you, mynheer. ‘ Twenty tousand tyfils, 
but the voice was like de tunder—and his eye like de lightning—l 
fell back in one swoon. Ah, mein Gott, mein Gott !” 

So well did the corporal play his part, that Vanslyperken became 
quite terrified; the candle appeared to burn dim, and he dared not 
move to snuff it. He could not but credit the corporal, for there was 
an earnestness of description, and a vividness of colouring, which 
could not have been invented; besides, was not the corporal his ear- 
nest and only friend? “Corporal,” said Vanslyperken, “ perhaps 
you'll like a glass of scheedam; there’s some in the cupboard.” 

This was very kind of Mr Vanslyperken, but he wanted one him- 
self, much more than the corporal. The corporal produced the bottle 
and the glass, poured it out, made his military salute, and tossed it off. 

“Give me another glass, corporal,” said Vanslyperken, in a tremu- 
lous tone. The lieutenant took one, two, three glasses, one after 
another, to recover himself. 

The corporal had really frightened him. He was convinced that 
Smallbones had a charmed life. Did he not float to the Ower light 
and back again ?—did not a pistol ball pass through him without in- 
jury? Vanslyperken shuddered; he took a fresh glass, and then 
handed the bottle to the corporal, who helped himself, saluted, and 
the liquor again disappeared in a moment. 

Dutch courage is proverbial, although a libel upon one of the bra- 
vest of nations. Vanslyperken now felt it, and again he commenced 
with the corporal. “ What were the words ?” inquired he. 


“* Dat he was not to be hurt by mortal man, mynheer. I can take 
mine piple oath of it,’ replied the corporal. 
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“ Damnation!” cried Vanslyperken; “ but stop— mortal man—per - 
haps he may be hurt by woman.” 

“ Dat is quite anoder ting, mynheer.” 

“ He sha'n't escape if I can help it,” retorted Vanslyperken. «1 
must think about it. Vanslyperken poured out another glass of 
scheedam, and pushed the stone bottle to the corporal, who helped 
himself without ceremony. Mr. Vanslyperken was now about two- 
thirds drunk, for he was not used to such a quantity of spirits. 

“ Now, if I had only been friends with that—that—hell-fire Moggy 
Salisbury,” thought Vanslyperken, speaking aloud to himself. 

“ Mein Gott, yes, mynheer,” replied the corporal. 

Vanslyperken took another glass—spilling a great deal on the table 
as he poured it out; he then covered his eyes with his hand, as if in 
thought. Thereupon the corporal filled without being asked; and as 
he perceived that his superior remained in the same position, and did 
not observe him, he helped himself to a second glass, and then waited 
till Vanslyperken should speak again; but the liquor had overpowered 
him, and he spoke no more. 

The corporal, after a few minutes, went up to his superior; he 
touched him on the shoulder, saying, “ Mynheer,” but he obtained no 
reply. On the contrary, the slight touch made Mr. Vanslyperken fall 
forward on the table. He was quite insensible. 

So the corporal took him up in his arms, laid him in his bed, then 
taking possession of the lieutenant’s chair, for he was tired of stand- 
ing so long, he set to work to empty the bottle, which, being large 
and full at the time that it was produced from the cupboard, took 
some time, and before it was accomplished, the Corporal Van Spitter 
had fallen fast asleep in the chair. Shortly afterwards the candle 
burnt out, and the cabin was in darkness. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning when Mr. Vanslyperken 
began to recover his senses, and as his recollection returned, so were 
his ears met with a stupendous roaring and unusual noise. It was to 
his imagination unearthly, for he had been troubled with wild dreams 
about Smallbones, and his appearance to the corporal. It sounded 
like thunder, and Mr. Vanslyperken thought that he could plainly 
make out, “ Mortal man! mortal man!” and, at times, the other 
words of the supernatural intimation to the corporal. The mortal 
man was drawn out in lengthened cadence, and in a manner truly 
horrible. Vanslyperken called out, “ Mor—tal—man,” was the 
reply. pa P 

Again Vanslyperken almost shrieked in a perspiration of fear. rhe 
sound now ceased; but it was followed up by a noise like the 
rattling of glasses, tumbling about of the chairs and table, and Van- 
slyperken buried his face under the clothes. Then the door, which 
had been shut, was heard by him to slam like thunder; and then 
Snarleyyow barked loud and deep. “ Oh! God forgive me!” cried 
the terrified lieutenant. “ Our Father—which art in heaven—save 
me—save me !” , 

Shortly afterwards the corporal made his appearance with a light, 
and inquired if Mr. Vanslyperken had called. He found him reeking 
with perspiration, and half dead with fear. In broken words he 
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stated how he had been visited, and how the same intimation that no 
mortal man could hurt Smallbones, had been rung into his ears. 

“It was only one dream, Mynheer Vanslyperken,” observed the 
corporal. 

“ No—it was no dream,” replied Vanslyperken. “ Stay in the 
cabin, good corporal.” 

«Yes, mynheer,” replied the corporal, drawing the curtains of the 
bed; and then quietly picking up the various articles on the floor, the 
table and chairs, which had been overturned. 

Alas! Fear is the mate of guilt. All this horrid visitation was 
simply that Mr. Vanslyperken had heard the corporal’s tremendous 
snoring, as he slept in the chair, and which his imagination had 


turned into the words, “ Mortal man.” ‘The first exclamation of 
b J 


Mr. Vanslyperken had awoke the corporal, who, aware of the impro- 
priety of his situation, had attempted to retreat; in so doing he had 
overturned the table and chairs, with the bottles and glasses upon 
them. 

Fearful of discovery upon this unexpected noise, he had hastened 
out of the cabin, slammed the door, and waked up Snarleyyow ; 
but he knew, from the exclamations of Vanslyperken, that the lieute- 
nant was frightened out of his wits; so he very boldly returned with 
a candle to ascertain the result of the disturbance, and was delighted 
to find that the lieutenant was still under the delusion. 

So soon as he had replaced everything, the corporal took a chair, 
and finding that he had fortunately put the cork into the stone- 
bottle before he fell asleep, and that there were still one or two glasses 
in it, he drank them off, and waited patiently for daylight. By 
this time Vanslyperken was again asleep and snoring; so the corporal 
took away all the broken fragments, put the things in order, and 
left the cabin. 

When Vanslyperken awoke and rang his bell, Smallbones entered. 
Vanslyperken got up, and finding the cabin as it was left the night 
before, was more than ever persuaded that he had been supernaturally 
visited. Fear made him quite civil to the lad, whose life he now 
considered, as the ship’s company did that of the dog’s, it was quite 
useless for him, at least, to attempt, and thus ends this chapter of 
horrors. 


( To be continued.) 


NONE THEIR END OBTAIN. 


Tur miser has his anguish, 
_Uhe merchant weary pain, 
The lover long doth languish, 
Yet none their end obtain. 


lhe toiling farmer soweth, 

_, Phe reaper reaps the grain : 

he traveller forward goeth— 
Yet none their end obtain. 
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he miser leaves his money, 

The merchant all his care ; 
The lover—gall and honey— 

For thus it is they fare. 
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The farmer in death’s furrow, 
Is buried like his grain ; 
The labourer on the morrow 
From labour doth refrain: 
All pay the life they borrow, 

For all that end obtain. 


They lie them down to slumber 
Beneath the churchyard stone 

With all the woes they number, 
Their destiny unknown. 


And what thus could they follew, 
L With such continued quest ? 
What flitting dream and hollow 
Thus robbed them of their rest. 


Power, wealth, or love, or leisure, 
Alone could not be sought ; 

Beyond must be some treasure, 
Some phantom of the thought. 





The sought, thus truth confesseth, 
But, erring, failed to find, 

What heaven alone possesseth— 
The calm and happy mind! 





Ricuarp Howirr. 


A SUPPOSED INCIDENT. 


«“ There was he often found sitting in the front of his house, in the morning sun, 
and enjoying the fresh air.”—Lire or Mitton 


y ene 


A surnp old man, in simple, grave array, 
Sat in the cheerful sun ; when by there past 
A youth, on him disdainful looks who cast, 
A courtier smooth, in courtly garments gay, 
Who pausing, muttered in the public way, 
. ‘©The wretch thou art who loudest blew the blast 
Of civil strife ; and guerdon fit thou hast, 
Left lonely thus to darkness and decay.” 
Courtier, pass on! greater is he than kings— _ 
Though old, and blind, and dimmed with daily care: 
Even then he heard the rush of angel wings ; 
Or talked in Eden with the happy pair ; 
Or, raised above all sublunary things, mn 
Breathed in the heaven of heavens ambrosial air. 
Ricuarp Howirrr. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THIS NEW “PLAGUE,” 
THE “PLAGUE OF PAPERS.” 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Yes, these “papers” have lately appeared darkening the literary atmo- 
sphere almost as suddenly, and as numerously, as the “ plague of lo- 
custs.” All the periodicals now abound with “these papers,” or 
“ those papers,” or the “ other papers,” the last set of “papers ” being 
always more extravagant than those immediately preceding them. Of 
.their brilliancy, of their moral effect, of their tendency to purify or 
elevate the public taste, we shall say nothing ;—of their success, that 
those whom Shakspeare has ceased to please, can still grin at the low 
absurdities of Punch and his helpmate: their utility, however, we will 
laud,—for all kinds of purposes, mechanical and domestic. 

But it is of no use to rail against a prevailing fashion. A wise man 
will not—he will adopt, and, if he be able, improve it. Has any one 
fully and maturely considered the terminations of a modern fashion- 
able dress-coat? If the wearer would condescend for a short time to 
stoop so far forwards as almost to go upon all fours, and the tails of 
his coat were at all stiff, he would make no bad resemblance of one of 
the most impudent of animals without its wings, a St. James's Square 
cock-sparrow. Yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of this fashion, 
that has so long prevailed, what sensible man would think of strutting 
into a drawing-room tailless? Not ourselves, certainly. We would 
neither try to pin them up behind, nor draw them before us in the 
manner of the wings of a saluting seraph, but wear them, as all others 
do, fairly and decently hanging behind us. Now, the genius of lite- 
rature (periodical of course) had, till lately, his own becoming cos- 
tume. If he were in his graver moods, he attired himself in the dig- 
nified robes of the Roman, Grecian, or English muse ; if in his gayer 
temper, he would have on a tight fit, with a many-coloured jacket. 
In this equipment he would leap you his fourteen yards with the 
freest air imaginable. But these fashions have gone by ; he has be- 
come thoroughly cockney. The popular authors of the day have 
clapped tails to his jacket. He steps along the metropolitan pave- 
ment delicately, or, at best, but goes, for a short time, and but for a 
little way out of town, makes sweet confusion with his w's and v's— 
fraternizes with ostlers, “and such small gear,” and, is employed 
most of his time in clapping vulgarity into a clean shirt, with a frill 
upon it. O these “ papers,” these “papers !” these tails to our coats ! 
We must get some, however. ~ 

Full of these reflections, we repaired to the greatest literary 
character of the day. Truth. Every author who reads this, will 
deny the assertion, saying that he has no recollection of our calling 
upon him; and all other persons must know that this “ greatest 
writer of the day, must be one of about five or six who have not yet 
given the world their “ papers.” Being full of our subject, though 
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short of tails, we asked him if he could not furnish us with a pair for 
the metropolitan vestment. It was some time before he fully under- 
stood us, and, when he did, he was somewhat offended, asking us 
rather coolly, if we ever thought that a genuine Yorick, “who had 
set the table in a roar,” could be, by any means, induced to grin 
through a horse-collar for a gold-laced hat, or if we wished to see so 
vile a degradation. 

We confess that this remark was hard upon us, but we appeased 
him a little by saying, that as horse-collars were now become the 
vogue, we only requested him to lend us one to grin through, in com- 
mon with our contemporaries, and that even the name of the furnisher 
need never transpire. Seeing him a little mollified, we thus pro- 
ceeded. “ Now, sir, name your own price—two guineas a page— 
anything—your ‘ papers,’ my dear sir—your ‘ papers.’ ” 

‘You are over eager, my good friend. I should not succeed.” 

« Not succeed! In what quarter of Europe—of the civilised 
world, has not your eloquence resounded, your pathos moved, and 
your wit delighted? You, who have wrestled with and overcome that 
many-armed giant, public opinion, cannot you catch me a cockchafer, 
stick a pin through it, and thus make a little innocent mirth for the 
entertainment of the readers of ‘funny papers?) Yor once, put off 
your Attic state, and clap tails to your coat. I'll answer for it, that, 
thus disguised, nobody will know you. Now for your papers.” 

“ Indeed,” said the genius, rubbing his rather long, thoughtful, and 
pleasing features with his delicate forefinger. ‘“ You half persuade 
me to become a ‘ paper-maker’—but what title should I give them ?” 

“Anything. Call them general papers, if you will. 1 know that if 
you make them up, they will never become what those are with 
which we are about to contend, cornet papers. The grocers will not 
benefit by them.” 

But this compliment to the unborn gave birth to no agreeable sen- 
sations to him for whom it was made. After a longer silence than 
was agreeable, he spoke to me with a decision that showed plainly 
that his resolution was taken. ‘ My good friend, this rage for risible 
rascality, and vulgarity made humorous, cannot last. One jest is 
good, ten consecutive jests, tiresome, and a jest book, or a book full 
of jests, a horror. A man of real wit may, at times, condescend to be 
droll, but what name would you give him that strove to create a re- 
putation by drudging at drollery ? I cannot, Mr. Editor, furnish you 
with papers similar to those which you require, at any price. Will 
you lunch ?” 

“ But the incognito?” Not that we wished it—but the very con- 
trary. We were smoothing our way. 

“TI could not preserve it—I should either write above the mark, 
and betray myself, and that would not answer my purpose—or below 
it, and betray my dulness, which would not answer your purpose. 
Come, an anchovy sandwich ?” 

Seeing our friend so obstinate and so antithetical, we began to 
despair: no doubt, our despondency was visible enough on our coun- 
tenance, and we were about to retire with the sorrowful conviction, 
that for the next number of the Magazine we should have nothing 
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better to offer the public, than an olio of genuine and various litera- 
ture, both prose and poetry, from some of the best living authors, 
when a smile mantled over the face of the distinguished writer, that 
gave us some faint indications of hope. . 

“It is singular,” said he, “that this conversation did not before 
call to my recollection, that I have by me some few papers—docu- 
ments I mean, that, by a little trouble on your part, and some few 
alterations on mine, might answer your purpose.” 

All exultation, we hurriedly exclaimed, “ By yourself! by yourself! 
by the celebrated author of ——” 

“© no, no, no,” he replied, with a most Delphic shake of the head. 

“ Yes, yes,” said we, “ physically as well as morally, the man of the 
present day, though bearing the same name, and claiming the same 
identity, is not the man of seven years past—but these papers, though 
you now renounce them,” and we took them up and caressed them 
lovingly, “yet you will edit them; we may tell the world in our 
title-pages and in our advertisements—what are they called? Ah, | 
see, ‘ Trismegistian Records,” edited by 

“] will by no means consent to it—decidedly not. To oblige you, 
1 will make a few alterations in these records; but, my name must 
never appear in connexion with them. Upon that understanding 
alone, shall they pass into your hands. Not a word. I am imexora- 
ble. Upon these conditions they are at your service.” 

‘Exalted as is your genius, I fear me, without your name, the 
service that they can do us will be but trifling.” 

“ But may not these records be full of low humour, and practical 
jokes, and domestic drollery ; and how know you that they are defi- 
cient in slang ?” 

“To parody Shakspeare, ‘where the virtue of a name is, all these 
but serve to make more virtuous;’ but, without the gilding of a 
name, these best of attributes will but cause the ‘ Records’ to be 
pronounced as ‘ shocking low.’ ” 

“ But really, the humour of these papers is not low—as far as I 
can judge of it, it is dry, caustic, grotesque, and Quixotic, sometimes 
misanthropical.” 

“We are eager for these ‘ Records.’ Though you disown them, 
probably they will not disown you. Some faint shadowings, perhaps, 
of the juvenile fevers of your own brain.” 

‘a Come, come, Mr. Editor, though no one can accuse you of riding 
a high horse, you ride a most marvellously swift one, and a good leaper 
too, for you jump at a most far-fetched conclusion. Speculate as you 
will, but be silent. I will go through a few of the records to-morrow 


morning, but my name must not appear; I tell you, sir, my name 
must not appear.” 








“I truly regret it—but—a delicate subject—hum—the mention of 
the thirty-two guineas a sheet, was, you know, conditional ; my duty 
to the proprietors—hah—but—as these records must appear anony- 
mously—and yet, it seems absurd to mention such a thing—but 
really, as such, had Shakspeare furnished the poetry, Rabelais the 
wit, and Milton the diction—anonymously—you understand, they 
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would only be worth to us—about, about, a penny a line—or a little 
under.” ) 

“ Ha, ha, ha! you could not have paid me a greater compliment. 
I now fully understand the value of my reputation. Don't let your 
duty to your proprietors cause you any uneasiness. As I will give 
these * Records” no value by lending them my name, I have no right 
to expect to receive anything of value from them.” 

“ Anonymous as they must be, if two or three of the weekly 
prints, that plume themselves upon criticism, would abuse them, they 
might then perhaps rise to be of some value.” 

“Indeed! Then if their abuse is so valuable, at what do you esti- 
mate their eulogy ?” 

“ That requires an explanatory answer. There are two sorts of 
eulogy, and two sorts of abuse; and of these four categories, one only 
is truly of value to a literary production. I do not say an author ; 
for the conductors of weekly scurrility will be valiant over a work, 
and quail before aname. We will take the noxious qualities first. 
If an author have not previously a well-established reputation, un- 
measured and outrageous praise will prove the worst infliction that 
he can smart under. Even when a really good production is ‘ sickled 
o'er with the weekly slaver ’ of hebdomedal critical laudation, the poor 
thing much resembles a fly in a treacle-pot, it must clear itself of 
the pestilent sweets, ere it can take a tolerable flight.” 

“ No, no—this will never do. Panegyric cannot hurt a good work, 
and may, for a time, uphold even a bad one.” 

“ You are deceived, my good sir. I could, instanter, mention 
twenty tolerable books that have been first panegyrized into contempt, 
and ultimately puffed into oblivion, by sixpenny sanguine assurers of 
success. Mind, I speak only of first, or of anonymous, productions. 
When the author is known, the tactics of these would-be distributors 
of renown are different. If the author be so fortunate as not to be- 
long to any political party, his critics will, in spite of him, class him 
in some particular school of writing, and thus, either as a politician or 
a littéraire, he will be ultra-lauded ‘by one set, and particularly well 
d d by twenty others.” 

Our highly-gifted friend winced at this remark, as if he felt there 
was more truth in it than he was willing to allow; for though he now 
stands much too high for the peltings of paltry criticism, and that 
neither the “stings or the arrows of outrageous weekly impotence” 
can reach him, yet, in the early part of his career, he was tolerably 
well “ mobbed;” which is the best expression that we can use to de- 
scribe the clamorous and vulgar ordeal through which he had to pass. 
After a few pacings up and down the apartment, he stopped abruptly, 
and as abruptly exclaimed, “ Pray, in what consists the power of 
these contemptible assailants ?” 

«In iteration, iteration,’ as Shakspeare hath it, ‘ damnable itera- 
tion.’ ‘The Times,’ which is now so patriotically employing its ener- 
gies, knows the value of this engine. ‘The drop of water and the 
stone. Bring but a poet’s heart, or call it his reputation, which is to 
him his heart of hearts, bring this but under the dripping-stone of 
calculating, persevering, and systematic abuse; and speak, shades of 
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a thousand worthies, and tell the unheeding world how soon your 
hearts crumbled under the death-cold operation.” 

“ True, most true. Happy am I that, from station, circumstances, 
and other accidents, I so soon removed myself from under it.” 

“ Among those accidents, enumerate exalted merit.” 

“ Well,” continued the author, “I shall shortly be aw fait at all 
the methods of spinning these dirty webs, though I confess, that at 
present, I cannot see, as respects these ‘ Trismegistian Records,’ 
how all these remarks apply.” 

“ You will find that they all converge to one point—and which 
point I hope I shall carry. I have shown you the effect of outra- 
geous laudation, and iterated defamation. We will now again speak 
of unknown authors and anonymous works, for these are the usual 
prey of the periodical press. Faint abuse and faint praise, the sta- 
ples of its criticism, is either of them highly injurious; and the dis- 
gust that is excited by reading the vapid critique is generally extended 
to the unread work that is criticised. ‘The unfortunate reader endea- 
vours to forget both as fast as he can.” 

* Naturally, naturally—my most excellent editor and writer of pe- 
riodical critiques !” 

** Not weekly ones; but we have yet to touch upon the most amus- 
ing phase of the whole; that of violent and frantic abuse—which is 
almost sure to render the author most essential service.” 

ff Instance, instance—one inch of instance is worth a mile of asser- 
tion.” 

“ There is a furious radical weekly paper of great literary talent; 
honest, we think, in principle, and of the most unswerving consis- 
tency, we are certain, but of a strange infirmity in its critical no- 
tices. ‘Two of Captain Marryat’s novels the reviewer attached to 
this paper, dismissed with a brief, yet bitter and rancorous condemna- 
tion ; consequently, yes, consequently, in some measure, they became 
universal favourites, not only in England and America, but all over 
Europe, in the various continental languages.” 

“ But did not others abuse them too ?” 

“ Yes, others of the same stamp. It did them good, for every 
window in a street will be thrown up, and every gossip will thrust her 
head out as far as she can, to get a glimpse at the person whom the 


fools are hooting at. A very humorous spectacle is puzzled and angry 
ignorance. 


*“ It is, indeed.” 

“ We will relate to you a little anecdote d-propos of this subject. 
We were one day sauntering, in our usual lack-a-daisical manner, along 
the green sward that lined the high road that led to a considerable 
market-town, when there came blowing and floundering along it, upon 
a hard-trotting horse, a farmer, very honest, I presume, and very 
careless ; for he neither noticed a yelping cur that was snapping at 
his horse's heels, or the fall of a heavy leathern bag from his own 
person. The man was out of sight in a short time; for when we 
shouted after him, and the word « purse’ met his ears, he pushed his 
steed into a hard gallop, in order to save that which he had just lost.” 

“ Well, give us the moral of that, after the manner of editors.” 
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“ We can see in the farmer's action the conduct of the movement 
party; the faster they go, the faster they leave all that is worth pre- 
serving behind. But we ask pardon of your whiggery, and will get 
on with our anecdote. The leathern purse, well tied up, was on the 
ground, the owner and everybody else out of sight, excepting the cur. 
He seized it with his teeth, he touzled it, and scratched it, and flung 
it about his head, and grew quite furious upon the subject, and howled 
over it bitterly ; indeed, so fiery had become his rage, that I dared 
not approach him. At last, after many efforts, and a great expen- 
diture of froth, he so much loosened the string, that he got at its 
contents ; and, when he found that they were nothing but pure gold, 
he clapped his tail between his legs, and ran dismayed to the nearest 
ditch, where, a moment after, we saw him supremely happy over the 
carcass of a drowned cat.” 

“ Well, another version of /Zsop’s fable of the Cock and the 
Jewel.” 

** No—for in this ill-favoured cur we saw the type of the whole 
race of small critics. We pictured to ourselves one of them employed 
by the * * * * *, with an excellent work before him, even the drift 
of which he could not, at first, understand ; and when, at length, after 
much labour, he began to catch a glimmering of the author's meaning, 
and found that it was a treasure he could not appreciate, we saw him 
growling a vulgar oath over it, and leave it to go and batten upon and 
praise the last new fashionable work by a lady of quality. The cur, 
the purse of gold, and the dead cat.” 

“ The last image that you have conjured up is so revolting, that we 
must dispel it with another glass of wine. Now for the application of 
all this to the subject matter between us.” 

“ Simply this—that you should, by attaching your name to these 
forthcoming Records, hush all the small critics either into silence, or 
excite them into praise. Because we may be strong, there is no he- 
roism in offering ourselves to the stings of reptiles if we can avoid 
them. Let us persuade you—attach your name to them either as 
author or editor.” 

We at first thought that we had made the impression upon the 
great man that we had wished. He begged for a little time to con- 
sider on the subject, said he would think of it seriously, and we finally 
took our leave under the persuasion that all we sought for would be 
gained, 

But these glorious anticipations were not to be realised. As, the 
next day, we were sitting in our office in a pleasing reverie, and 
dwelling with a glow of satisfaction upon the glories of our forth- 
coming advertisements, a person brought to us the first portion of the 
“ Trismegistian Records,” with a polite, but most peremptory letter 
from the author, that, if used, not the slightest allusion must be made 
to him. We have read this portion with the greatest delight ; but we 
dare not make use of it, and dread to return it. We must take an- 
other month to think over the matter. 

We assure our friends, that all that we have stated above, is sub- 
stantially, and, for the most part, literally true. It may, with appa- 
rent justice, be asked of us, “If you know. these ‘ Records’ to be 
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good, why refuse, under any circumstances, what is good to the 
public?” To this we must answer—supposing that a lady possessed 
a real brilliant of the greatest value, would she wear it at a party 
in which she was sure of meeting every other lady decorated with 
paste of the same pretensions as her genuine diamond? She would 
not, without the superiority of her ornaments were fully acknowledged. 
This is the feeling that restrains us from publishing them at once, 


backed by the hope that we may be able to overcome the scruples of 


the author. May we succeed, and be able in April to tickle the 
public palate, not only with wholesome and excellent aliment—but 
with a name also. 





MARCH OF HARRY THE FIFTH TO AGINCOUKRT. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


« Cheerly to sea; the signs of war advance : 
No king of England, if not king of France !” . 
DHAKSPEARE, 


Tue trumpet sounds to arms! 
At glory’s call, 
Leave bower and hall, 
And beauty’s charms. 


rom woman's pleading eye, 
From the social hearth, 
And the board of mirth, 
We fly—we fly. 


By England’s hallowed towers, 
By the sod that owns 
Our fathers’ bones, 
France shall be ours! 


That day shall never be, 
When Britons quail 
To her ensign pale, 
On land or sea. 


By the God that hears me vow! 
By the crown I wear, 
And the brand I bear, 
Proud France shall bow ! 


One cup before we go, 
To the friend we prize, 
And the maid whose eyes 
Look sweet in woe. 


And one for England fill ! 
While the world shall stand, 
May her conquering hand 
Grasp freedom still ! 


The trumpet sounds to arms! 
At glory’s call, 
Leave bower and hall, 
And beauty’s charms ! 
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THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS 
AND COMMONS,” 


Chapter I1.—Late Judges. 


LORD ERSKINE——LORD ELLENBOROUGH—MR, BARON GRAHAM~—LORD 
TENTERDEN—LORD ELDON, 


Let not my readers be alarmed. I am not about to give such a lati- 
tude of interpretation to the word “ late,” as will take them back to 
the days of Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Sir Matthew Hale, or indeed to any of those other distinguished 


judicial characters who flourished at much more recent periods, I 


shall confine myself to men who have presided in our courts of law 
since the beginning of the present century, _ shall only cursorily 
advert to such even of them as have been, by some means or other, 
brought prominently before the public. I may just premise, that in 
the series of sketches of the “ Bench and the Bar,” which Lam now 
commencing, my observations and anecdotes will be strictly original 
in every instance in which there is nothing stated which would imply 
any obligations to other authorities. 
Ido not know that I could begin with a more appropriate name 
than that of Mr. Thomas, afterwards Lord Erskine. Mr. Erskine 
was for many years without an equal at the English bar, and perhaps 
he has never, taking all in all, had a superior, as counsel, in our courts 
of law. He affords one of the many instances in the annals of the bar 
in which a man suddenly rises from obscurity into the full blaze of 
popularity. Until employ ed as counsel for a Captain Bailie, who was 
the defendant in an action before the court, he was altogether un- 
known at the bar, though he had been some short time called to it. 
The effect which his speech on that occasion produced, and the im- 
pression it made even on the minds of attorneys, who are not always 
remarkable for their appreciation of the loftiest order of eloquence, 
was so great, that no fewer than thirty of these attornies put re- 
tainers into his hand before he left the court. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think, from the accounts I have heard of the sensation his speech 
produced, though of course there can be no means of ascertaining the 
thing ex xacily, ‘that every attorney in court, who had a disengaged 
case in hand, retained Mr. Erskine in it. This was about the year 
(780. His fame as a barrister was so completely established by this 
brilliant forensic effort, that, in a few months afterwards, he} was 
chosen to appear at the bar of the House of Commons as counsel 
against a bill of Lord North’s, the object of which bill was to restore 
to the universities the monopoly in almanacks. Here, again, he made 
a speech, the brilliancy of which electrified the House of Commons, 
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though at that time some of the most distinguished speakers who have 
ever adorned it, were in the habit of nightly pouring forth their elo- 
quence within its walls. What added to Mr. Erskine’s reputation as 
an advocate, was the fact of the Bill being lost by a large majority. 
His fortune as a barrister was now made. He could not accept one 
half of the briefs that were offered to him. I have it from one who 
had it from his own lips, that his practice averaged annually sixteen 
thousand pounds for many years afterwards. He appeared in every 
case of importance for the next quarter of a century, during which he 
practised as counsel, before his elevation to the Bench; but the case 
in which, of all others, he most distinguished himself, was that of Mr. 
Thelwall, Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Hardy, and, I believe, nine others, all 
arraigned for high treason. This wasin 1794, Mr. Thelwall, who, I 
may here mention, only died about eighteen months ago, was the 
person singled out from the others for trial; it following, as a matter 
of course, that his acquittal would be followed by the acquittal of all 
the others, or his conviction, by theirs. The trial lasted nineteen 
days, and ended in the acquittal of the parties. Some time before 
Mr. Thelwall’s death, he and I had some conversation on the subject, 
and though then about seventy years of age, his eye lighted up at the 
very mention of Mr. Erskine’s name. He described to me, in terms 
of animation, scarely inferior to the well-known ardour of his tempe- 
rament in his youthful years, the extraordinary zeal which Mr. Ers- 
kine showed, the almost superliuman exertions he made, and the un- 
rivalled talent he displayed on that occasion. Mr. Erskine was a 
man whom no fee, however large, could ever induce to appear in 
any case in which any great principle of justice could be compro- 
mised by his acceptance of such fee. When he undertook any case 
involving the liberty or lives of his fellow-subjects, the amount of 
remuneration he would receive for his services, never entered into 
his thoughts for a moment. He was aroused to exertion by an over- 
whelming feeling of the injustice which was threatened to be com- 
mitted ; and hence his whole soul was bent on the acquittal of the 
defendant. It is worthy of observation, that all the greatest triumphs 
he achieved in the courts of law, were in the character of counsel for 
the defendant. 

I have already mentioned the case of Captain Bailie, the first in 
which he appeared on being called to the bar. It was followed by his 
triumphant defence of Lord George Gordon, accused of constructive 
treason, for the part he took in the memorable riots of 1780. The same 
holds true of his defence of the Dean of’ St. Asaph—in that of Stock- 
dale, the publisher—in that of Perry, then proprietor of the “ Morning 
Chronicle "—all charged with libels ; and, to give no more instances, 
in that of Mr. Thelwall and his associates. It was not that he mani- 
fested a burning zeal, or made great exertions for the accused, while 
examining witnesses or addressing the jury: the interest he felt in 
the result was equally great, and was displayed in an equally striking 
manner, out of court. I use no hyberbolical or exaggerated expres- 
sion, when I say, that his anxiety for the fate of the prisoners was 
with him an absorbing feeling, apart from all pecuniary considera- 
tions, and even from that of his own forensic fame,—though both 
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these things, the latter especially, must in ordinary circumstances 
have operated to a certain extent on his mind, as they do on the 
minds of other men. For about four weeks—this includes several 
days immediately preceding the commencement of the trial; for 
about four weeks his mind was exclusively engrossed, without the in- 
termission of a moment, with matters connected with the proceedings. 
Mr. Thelwall himself, than whom no one, of course, could be a better 
judge, assured me that during that time Mr. Erskine scarcely enjoyed 
one hour's sound repose. Indeed he could scarcely be said to have 
slept at all. His time being occupied in court all day, a large portion of 
his nights was spent with Mr. Thelwall, the other prisoners, the junior 
counsel, Mr. Gibbs, and with the witnesses for the defence, in making 
preparations for the following day. Altogether, perhaps, the amount 
of labour, anxiety, and fatigue, which Mr. Erskine underwent on that 
occasion, is quite unparalleled in the annals of the English bar. | 
doubt if it has many parallels in the history of mankind. No mere 
professional zeal, great as I know that zeal oftentimes to be, could 
have borne him up under the accumulated pressure. Nothing but the 
fact of his whole heart and soul being embarked in the enterprise of 
procuring the acquittal of the prisoners ; nothing but the most sin- 
cere and warmest sympathy, grounded on settled principle, with the 
persons arraigned, could have sustained him. 

But what places the sincerity and ardour of Mr. Erskine’s zeal for 
his clients, on this occasion, beyond all question, is the fact, that he 
was in the habit, ever after, when he could snatch a moment from his 
professional avocations, of visiting them at their own houses. When 
his retirement from public life gave him ample opportunities of being 
in their society, there was scarcely a day in which he did not visit 
some one of them. A friend of mine, who was intimately acquainted 
with the late Mr. Hardy, says he has met Lord Erskine at Mr. Hardy's 
house four or five times in one week. 

Mr. Erskine was an orator in the strictest meaning of the term. 
His matter was always excellent. He often wandered from the sub- 
ject, but his audience were so charmed with the richness of his fancy, 
the sublimity of his sentiments, and his happy illustrations of the po- 
sitions he sometimes laid down in his erratic flights, that they were 
seldom conscious of his digressions. He occasionally indulged in de- 
clamation: only, however, when he had, after a careful examination 
beforehand, come to the conclusion that it was likely to be more ser- 
viceable to his client than close and continued argument. There was 
nothing turgid or meretricious in his diction ; he was no clap-trap 
orator. His style combined the rare qualities of being easy and terse. 
His sentences flowed from him so naturally, that it never appeared to 
cost him an effort to speak. He was happy in concentrating all the 
powers of his mind, and in bringing them to bear on any particular 
emergency that might arise in the course of the trial, the moment 
that emergency did arise. Nothing seemed to take him by surprise : 
no circumstance, however adverse or unexpected, that might occur in 
the course of the proceedings, deprived him, for an instant, of his self- 
possession. In the sustained brilliancy of his eloquence, it is doubt- 
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ful if he ever had—he certainly has not now—an equal at the bar. 
His manner, too, was excellent. He had an intelligent eye, remark- 
ably expressive of the ardour with which he had embarked in the 
cause of the client on whose behalf he was addressing the jury. The 
tones of his voice were clear and sonorous; and his action was ener- 
getic, without verging on that extravagance which is unpleasant. 

But I must not shut my eyes to the defects of Mr. Erskine. His 
knowledge of law was neither varied nor profound. He often com- 
mitted egregious blunders from this cause, though the splendour of his 
parts as an orator, diverted attention from them. Mr. Thelwall 
stated to me, that the junior counsel, Mr. Gibbs, was immeasurably 
Mr. Erskine’s superior, both as a lawyer and logician : indeed, Mr. 
Thelwall thought the latter gentleman unequalled in those respects 
by any of his then contemporaries at the bar, though he never after- 
wards rose to any distinction. He was one of the many instances 
which occur in every profession, and in every walk of life, of merit 
not meeting its due reward. 

Such was Mr. Erskine at the bar. Would that I could stop here. 
He entered the House of Commons soon after attaining the meridian 
of his distinguished reputation. There he displayed great talent; 
but nothing which could stand a moment’s comparison with that 
which he evinced at the bar. In 1806, on the formation of the Gren- 
ville administration, he was made Lord Chancellor. Alas! for the 
sake of his own reputation that he ever was so. Never was the com- 
mon observation, that a good advocate makes a bad judge, more stri- 
kingly proved than in his case. His decisions were the derision of 
the whole bar: the merest tyro in the study of the law could not but 
detect their unsoundness, and his errors in regard to those authori- 
ties and reasons on which he grounded them. A volume of his lord- 
ship’s judgments in the Court of Chancery has been published ; but 
it has never been referred to either by his successors in office, or by 
the bar. Were a counsel, indeed, to quote the decision of Lord Er- 
skine in support of his own view of any case, it would make him the 
laughing-stock of the profession, and prove ruinous to his legal re- 
putation. 

Lord Erskine did not retain the great seal for any length of time. 
He retired with the ministry who raised him to the high office, 
and their tenure of place did not much exceed six months. He 
remained in town for many years, and then returned to Scotland, his 
native place, where he lived till his death, about twelve years since, 
in retirement. He never was the same man after he left the bar. It 
was his proper sphere. Before he quitted London for Scotland he 
got careless, to some extent, in his person, and to a still greater ex- 
tent as to the individuals with whom he associated. I may mention, 
as an illustration of the change which his mind had undergone in this 
respect, that when a number of the “ Morning Chronicle,” containing 
some wood-cuts relative to the murder of Weare by Thurtell appeared, 
he went to the office himself, and purchased six copies of the pape 
evincing by his conversation with the publisher, and in other way’ 
that he felt as great an interest in the affair as the lowest and most 
ignorant portion of the community could have done. On the following 
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day he quitted London with his cook, whom he made his second wife. 
His last days were embittered by pecuniary embarrassments, aggra- 
vated by unpleasant circumstances of a domestic nature. He was an 
inveterate egotist: he never could relate any anecdote in which he 
himself was not the principal character. In his egotism he resembled 
old Cobbett—with this difference, that his egotism was generally plea- 
sant, and not injurious to other parties. 

The name of Lord ELLENBorovGH, late Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, is one with which the public are still familiar. 
He was chiefly brought into prominent notice by the circumstances 
attending the trial of Mr. Hone in 1817. Of that trial, and those 
circumstances, | shall presently have to speak very briefly. He was 
the son of Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle. For a long time after he 
was called to the bar he had but little employment. His prospects 
first began to assume somewhat of a bright complexion on the mar- 
riage of his sister with Sir Thomas Rumbold, whose connexion with 
influential noblemen and gentlemen who had been in India, procured 
him employment as one of the counsel in the celebrated trial of the 
Marquis of Hastings. His talents at the bar were nothing more than 
respectable ; but he was remarkable for the boldness of his manner— 
the fearlessness of his attacks on an opponent—and the galling, 
withering sarcasms, which the violence of his temper, and a consider- 
able fluency of language, enabled him, at all times, to level at those on 
the adverse side of a case. ‘These were recommendations of sufficient 
weight to procure for him, in 1801, the office of Attorney-General on 
the formation of Mr. Addington’s administration. In a year after- 
wards, the death of Lord Kenyon paved the way for his elevation to 
the Chief Justiceship of the King’s Bench, with the appendage of a 
peerage. His singularly rapid good fortune only tended, as Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in his Autobiography observes, to puff him up still higher— 
“ it puffed him unto the skies.” It would have been well had the 
ebullitions of his hot and haughty temper been confined to his ordinary 
intercourse with his fellow men; but they were unhappily too often 
exhibited on the seat of justice. No man, so far as I am aware, ever 
imputed to Lord Ellenborough a disposition to employ the important 
powers with which the crown had vested him, in any way which 
could interfere with the administration of justice: all that ever was 
said against him was, that the warmth and violence of his temper 
often made him arrive at certain conclusions, which, had he pos- 
sessed the qualities of coolness and patience, he never would have 
come to. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, who knew him well when at Cambridge, 
says, that the ungovernable temper which he evinced till the last 
moments of his life, was often exhibited by him when a boy. As 
a judge, the same author represents Lord Ellenborough to have been 
“impatient, hasty, vituperative, and by necessary consequence, some- 
times incorrect in his authorities, arguments, conclusions, and opi- 
nions.” Sir Egerton goes on to say, that there is some advantage to 
the public, though not to the suitors, in such a mind and temper as 
Lord Ellenborough’s ; for, he adds, “it makes despatch of business, 


as it cuts or tears asunder what it cannot untie.” In this opinion few 
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men will concur ; for I question if there be a more unseemly spectacle 
in the world, or one whose effects are more injurious to society, than 
that of a judge betraying such a temper on the seat of justice. 
Lord Ellenborough’s infirmity of temper, as might have been ex- 
pected, often brought him into unpleasant collision with counsel at 
the bar. The scenes which were sometimes exhibited on such occa- 
sions, were not calculated to add to the dignity of the proceedings in 
a court of justice. But the only instance in which any squabble 
with the person addressing the court seems to have made any per- 
manent impression on his own mind, was the trial, in 1817, of 
Mr. William Hone, at that time a well-known vender of political 
pamphlets. Mr. Hone had been indicted on three several informa- 
tions for sedition and blasphemy. Mr. Justice Abbott, afterwards 
Lord Tenterden, «presided on the trial of Mr. Hone on the first in- 
formation. To the infinite surprise of Lord Ellenborough, and I be- 
lieve of the government also, at whose instance, as a matter of 
course, the informations had been brought, the defendant was ac- 
quitted. Lord Ellenborough conceiving the case to be so clear 
against Mr. Hone, that no jury, if the law and the facts were brought 
fairly before their minds, could hesitate to convict, said, immediately 
on hearing of the acquittal on the first information, “I'll go down,” 
meaning to the Court of King’s Bench at Guildhall, “ I'll go down 
and preside myself to-morrow.” His lordship did so, and the trial on 
the second information proceeded. The court was crowded to suffo- 
cation, the case having excited the deepest interest. Mr. Hone de- 
fended himself in person. Regarding himself as, in some measure, a 
martyr to his opinions, and encouraged by the sympathies of a 
crowded court, the defendant evinced the greatest self-possession 
throughout the proceedings; and being naturally a man of great 
readiness in replying to any observation made against him, he made 
some exceedingly happy remarks when Lord Ellenborough interfered 
with the manner in which he was conducting his case. Such re- 
marks almost invariably elicited simultaneous bursts of applause 
from the spectators, which very naturally irritated the temper of Lord 
Ellenborough,—as they were no doubt unbecoming the solemnity of a 
court of justice. His lordship, losing all patience, sent for Mr. She- 
riff Desanges and his colleague; and on their entering the court, he 
addressed the former in most indignant tones, in these terms :— 
“| have sent for you and your colleague, sir, as there is an absolute 
necessity for your presence. There have been most unseemly distur- 
bances in the court, you are the persons who are responsible, and you 
shall be responsible ; and, therefore, you will use your utmost activity 
in apprehending any persons who dare to interrupt the course of jus 
tice.” In a very short time after this, Lord Ellenborough, who had a 
little before refused to allow Mr. Hone to retire for a moment from 
the court, though very unwell, refused him permission to read some 
extracts from a newspaper which he thought essential to his de- 
fence; on which he, with peculiar emphasis, exclaimed, “ My 
lord! my lord! your lordship is not on your trial—I am.” 
member of the bar, who was present on the occasion, once mentioned 
to me that he never witnessed anything produce such an effect. It 
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acted with the simultaneousness of electricity on the audience. A 
peal of applause, which lasted for some time, showed the response 
which their bosoms gave to the felicity of the remark. When silence 
had at length been obtained, Lord Ellenborough again adjured the 
sheriffs, in angry tones, to do their duty. They replied they could 
not fix on any particular individual, as they had been confounded by 
the instantaneousness and universality of the applause. On this Lord 
Ellenborough, worked up into a paroxysm of rage, and as if scarcely 
knowing what he said, exclaimed, “ Open your eyes and see; stretch 
out your hand and seize the offender!” The trial went on amidst 
various other similar interruptions, and the defendant was again ac- 
quitted. It was thought the third information would, under these 
circumstances, be abandoned. Such was not the fact. Lord Ellen- 
horough took his seat next day on the bench, and the Attorney- 
General proceeded with the case against the defendant. The court 
was again, and to a greater extent, the scene of similar exhibitions ; 
and the result of the proceedings was, as before, the acquittal of the 
defendant. When the verdict of “ Not Guilty” was pronounced, the 
applause was absolutely deafening. Lord Ellenborough was the same 
evening heard to say to a friend | will not name, “ I must bend down 
till the storm blows over.” ‘This was the first time he had ever been 
known to utter any expression indicative of yielding to the pressure 
of circumstances. He never was himself again. He died in about 
twelve months afterwards of a broken heart. Such, at any rate, was 
the general opinion. In person he was about the middle size, and 
rather stout. His complexion was florid, and the expression of his 
countenance corresponded with the irritability of his temper. He 
had a fine sonorous voice, and was considered a good speaker. 

Mr. Baron Grauam, who died a few years since, was well known 
for his eccentricities before his retirement from the Court of Exche- 
quer. As a barrister, before being raised to the Bench, he displayed 
respectable talents, and had a fair share of business. As a judge, he 
was also respectable ; but by no means distinguished above his brethren 
on the bench. It is, therefore, chiefly on account of certain peculia- 
rities about his character that I make a brief allusion to him. I be- 
lieve there are not many instances on record in our courts of law, of 
any judge having discharged the judicial functions so long. He was 
upwards of thirty years a judge; and as during a great part of his 


judicial career crime was very prevalent in the provinces, and 


capital punishments were then the order of the day, he earned for 
himself the unenviable reputation—if reputation it must be called— 
of having sentenced more unfortunate human beings to death than 
any other judge who ever presided at the country assizes. One of his 
peculiarities of character was a sort of antiquated politeness, which he 
practised under all circumstances, and to the very latest period of his 
life. He even carried it with him to the bench: hence the unhappy 
prisoner at the bar was often deceived into a belief that the rigours of 
the law would be somewhat abated in his case. What will appear still 
more extraordinary, Mr. Baron Graham invariably exemplified his 
peculiar notions of politeness, even in the very act of sentencing poor 
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creatures to death. His manners, on such occasions, would often have 
been laughable, but for the deeply affecting circumstances under 
which the unhappy prisoners stood. A very singular instance of 
the baron’s excessive and ill-timed politeness occurred, on one occa- 
sion, after the close of the trials at a country assize. Nine unhappy 
men were all appointed to receive sentence of death for burglary, 
highway robberies, and other offences. It so happened, however, that 
in entering the names of the unfortunate parties, after being convicted, 
on his own slip of paper, Baron Graham omitted one of them. The 
nine men were brought up to receive judgment, and the eight, whose 
names were on his paper, were severally sentenced to death. They 
then quitted the bar. The ninth stood in mute astonishment at 
the circumstance that no sentence was passed on him. The clerk of 
wie court perceiving the mistake, immediately called aloud to his lord- 
ship just as he was opening the door to leave the court, that he had 
omitted to pass sentence on one unfortunate man. Turning about, 
and casting a look of surprise at the unhappy prisoner, he hurried 
back to the seat he had just vacated, and taking a pinch of snuff— 
for he was one of the most inveterate snuff-takers that ever lived— 
and putting on the black cap, he addressed the prisoner in the following 
strain, giving at the same time a profusion of bows :—* My good man, 
I really beg your pardon for the mistake: it was entirely a mistake— 
altogether a mistake, I assure you. The sentence of the court on 
you is, that you be taken to the place whence you came, thence to 
the place of execution, and there hanged by the neck until you are 
dead. And the Lord have mercy on your soul. 1 do beg your par- 
don: I'm very sorry for the mistake, I assure you.” So saying, he 
made another low bow to the unhappy man, and then quitted the court. 
In personal appearance Baron Graham was tall and gaunt. One of 
the greatest objects of his ambition was to have his wig of the largest 
dimensions it could conveniently be made, and as stiffly curled as pos- 
sible. He always displayed a bunch of frills, which were equally 
prominent from their unusual size, and the ebony aspect they exhibited 
from the immense quantities of snuff he consumed, but of which not 
more than the one-half found its way into his nasal apertures ; the 
other half was spilled in the act of being taken, on his frills, which, 
from their prominent protuberance, necessarily caught the greater 
part of the powder which slipped through his fingers, in its down- 
ward journey. Out of court he always wore a three-cornered hat, 
and a black coat remarkable for the antiquity of its cut. His waist- 
coat was made to match. He always rejoiced in knee-breeches, while 
his shoes, or shods, as he used to call them, were invariably ornamented 
by the huge buckles which were so fashionable about a century ago. 
Lady Graham fully sympathised with the baron in his notions as to 
dress. She also invariably appeared in the costume which was fashion- 
able among the ladies in the early part of the last century. They 
both used to walk out, after he had retired from his judicial duties, 
regularly at a certain hour every fine day, when they excited much 
curiosity from the singularity of their dress. The place they chose 
tor their promenade was always Oxford Street; and what is worthy 
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of mention is, that on no account could they ever be induced to walk 
on the south side of the street. Sheridan once made a wager with 
Fox, that on both walking up Piccadilly he would see more cats lying 
in the window than the other. Fox accepted the offer: and each 
went from one end of Piccadilly to the other. When they had 
finished the journey, it turned out that Sheridan had seen no fewer 
than eight cats in the windows, while Fox had not seen one. The 
thing appeared unaccountable to the latter, until Sheridan explained 
that he had taken the sunny side of the street, as cats are fond of 
sunning themselves in the windows of shops. Whether the marked 
predilection of the Baron and Lady Graham for the north side of 
Oxford Street, arose from a similar fondness for basking in the sun, 
I have no means of learning. 

Among the late judges in our courts of law, there are few whose 
names are better known than Lord TENTERDEN. No man who ever 
sat on the bench was more respected, and no man ever better deserved 
the respect with which he was universally regarded. His lordship 
rose to the distinction of Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
from the humblest origin. He was the son of a barber, of the name 
of Abbott, in Canterbury, at the free grammar schoo! of which place 
he received his education. He was induced to select the law as a pro- 
fession, in consequence of the advice of the late Mr. Justice Buller, 
to whose son he had been, for some time, a tutor. He had not been 
long at the bar, when, chiefly through the influence of friends, he got 
into one of the largest and most lucrative practices at that time in 
the profession. His income, from his practice, was understood to have 
been ten thousand pounds a-year. In 1816 he was appointed to a puisne 
judgeship in the Court of Common Pleas. In a few months after- 
wards he was made one of the judges in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on which occasion he was knighted ; and in less than two years after- 
wards he was raised to the dignity of Lord Chief Justice of that court. 
In 1827 he was made Baron Tenterden. As a barrister, he never 
distinguished himself. He was known by the profession to be an ex- 
cellent lawyer; but he wanted those more flashy qualities necessary 
to give aman any general reputation at the bar. He had no imagi- 
nation: neither did he possess that dexterity or tact in addressing a 
jury, so necessary to success. His manner was cold and inanimate, 
and his speeches were monotonous and tiresome to all who heard 
them. It was doubted, under these circumstances, whether, on his 
being raised to the bench, he would make a good judge. Many of his 
former acquaintances at the bar, confidently predicted he would not. 
The event showed they were wrong. He had not long occupied a 
seat on the bench, when to the surprise of most persons, and to the 
confusion of his enemies, of whom, from feelings of wounded jealousy, 
he had a great many, he gave promise of proving one of the greatest 
ornaments a court of justice ever had. He saw the essential points 
of a case as if by a sort of intuition, and mastered with a singular case 
and facility all its difficulties. Nor was he less happy in communicat- 
ing his views, on such occasions, to the jury or to his brother judges. 
He was remarkably clear in all his statements ; and his summings up 
were distinguished for their perfect impartiality, as well as for their 
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luminousness. He showed, with wonderful precision, the law he was 
called to administer, in all its bearings, on the case before the court. 
And such was the extent of his legal knowledge, that he could at 
once refer to any previous case in the records of the Court, which 
bore on the case under consideration. He was a man of great mild- 
ness and urbanity of manner on the Bench, as well as in private life. 
He was never known to betray the least violence ; nor to be a party 
to any unseemly squabbles with the bar. He was also a man of highly 
cultivated mind, in a literary sense. Sir Egerton Brydges, who was 
his intimate friend from his boyhood until the time of his death, 
thought highly of him both as a man and a gentleman of literary taste. 
I have lately had an opportunity of seeing a large quantity of Sir Eger- 
ton’s unpublished manuscripts, and nothing could exceed the terms of 
eulogy in which he speaks of Lord Tenterden in all the relations of 
private and public life, and also as a man of intellectual capacity. 

Lord Tenterden’s personal appearance was extremely prepossess- 
ing. The principles of Lavater held true as applied to him. His 
countenance indexed the mildness of character of which I have spoken. 
There was something approaching to feminine softness about it. 
He had a fine eye, and a prominent, well-formed forehead. His face 
inclined to rotundity. It was allowed, on all hands, to be so handsome, 
that not even his large wig could disfigure it. His person was of the 
middle size, and well made. 

His Lordship had one infirmity of mind. He was ashamed of that 
in which he ought above all things to have gloried. He never could 
recur to the fact of his humble origin, without feeling mortified. On 
one occasion circumstances led him to make some remarks in the 
House of Lords on the antiquity of that House and its peculiar pri- 
vileges, and on the consequent veneration in which it ought to be 
held. While expatiating on these topics, he overheard a noble lord 
who sat beside him whispering into the ear of another noble lord, 
evidently in a very sarcastic manner, the observation, that it was a 
decidedly good joke to see a barber's son stand up, and, identifying 
himself with the noble and ancient families who belonged to that 
House, dilate on its antiquity, high privileges, and so forth. The 
circumstance cut him to the quick. He very rarely, if ever, spoke on 
any subject afterwards. 

The circumstances attending his dying hour were very remark- 
able. “ The ruling passion strong in death,” is in everybody's mouth. 
History abounds with striking illustrations of it. Addison, who had 
long laboured to convert an infidel friend in his life, sent for him in 
his expiring moments, in the hope that his death-bed scene would do 
that which all other arguments had failed to accomplish. “See,” said 
Addison, seizing his infidel friend by the hand, “see in what peace a 
Christian can die,” and then expired. ‘The infidel was converted by the 
scene. Jean Gordon, a plain countrywoman, whose name is still well 
known in the South of Scotland, having been thrown into the river Tay 
by the mob, because of her attachment to the Pretender, exclaimed 
each time her head rose above the water, “ Prince Charlie yet—Prince 
Charlie yet!” These were her last and only words from the time 
she was thrown into the river until she sank to rise no were. Pitt, 
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whose attachment to his country was so marked through life, died 
with the prayer on his lips, “ O save my country, Heaven!" Not to 
mention other instances, most persons are aware of the striking ex- 
emplification of the ruling passion strong in death, afforded in the last 
moments of Nelson and of Sir John Moore. Lord Tenterden’s death 
afforded another instance, though under somewhat different circum- 
stances. ‘The last trial at which he presided, was the memorable one 
of the Bristol magistrates, for the riots in that city. This was in 
1832. He was observed, for some months before, to have been gra- 
dually getting weaker and weaker. His altered looks clearly showed 
that his health had been seriously affected ; and his friends did every- 
thing they could to dissuade him from undertaking to preside at a 
trial which must, of necessity, involve so much mental anxiety, and 
subject him to so much physical fatigue. Still he would preside. In 
the course of the proceedings every one saw how unfit he physically 
was for the task. He fainted several times on the bench; and at 
last, nature gave way to such an extent, that he was no longer able 
to maintain a sitting posture. He was taken home; but he insisted 
every day, until the case was finished, on seeing the notes of the other 
judges. These he examined carefully, and made remarks on the 
various circumstances which transpired in the court, as they appeared 
in those notes. He grew gradually worse, and for a short time before 
his death, which took place in ten days after he had been taken out 
of the court, he was partially insensible. A few minutes before he 
expired, his reasoning powers returned tohim. He conversed a short 
time with his friends, and after a momentary pause, said, “Gentlemen 
of the jury, you may retire.” These were his last words—he died in 
a few seconds after he had uttered them. ‘This circumstance shows 
how completely the trial in question had engrossed his thoughts, until 
seized by the temporary unconsciousness. And the case returned 
with his returning consciousness. At the moment he gave utterance 
to the words quoted, he, no doubt, fancied himself sitting in the 
court, and addressing the jury. 

Lord ELpon’s name is not now very often heard in public. Among 
the profession, however, it is still the subject of frequent conversa- 
tion; and until within the last few years, no man was better known, 
either as a politician or lawyer, than his lordship. His history fur- 
nishes one of the many remarkable instances of the distinction to 
which talent, without any adventitious aid, will raise a member of the 
English bar. It is worthy of observation, that the first important 
act of his life, was to do that which he was afterwards most forward 
to denounce. He eloped with his wife, and called in the aid of the 
celebrated high priest of Hymen who has so long presided in the 
temple of Gretna Green. Pennyless himself, and his bride as por- 
tionless as the greatest fortune hater could wish—for there are per- 
sons who pride themselves on choosing wives without a farthing in 
the world—both came, as most poor people in a certain rank of life do, 
to London, where, after much meditation as to what employment he 
should betake himself, to earn the means of subsistence for himself 
and his wife, he determined to apply himself to the study of the law. 
He did so with an intensity of application which, perhaps, has never 
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been surpassed. From morn to night, and frequently from night to 
morn to the bargain, did he, ina dark garret, pore over the musty 
records of legal antiquity, scarcely seeing a human being, or being 
seen by a fellow mortal for weeks at a time. When called to the bar, 
he of course emerged physically from the obscurity of his garret, but 
professionally he was as obscure as before for several years, during 
which he had gone the northern circuit regularly. The luxury of a 
single brief was one which John Scott—for that was his then name— 
had not enjoyed all this time. At length, under purely accidental 
circumstances, which it would take too much space to detail, he was 
employed in a case ; and though he had not been engaged above an 
hour or two before he was called on to address the jury on it, he so 
distinguished himself by the clearness and soundness of his views, 
and the vast stores of profound legal knowledge which he brought to 
bear on the point at issue, that he was at once seen to be a man of no 
ordinary talents. From that time, aided soon afterwards by his 
brother, the late Lord Stowell, he rose from one degree of distinction 
to another, until he was made Attorney General, and eventually Lord 
High Chancellor of England. 

As a barrister, Mr. Scott was by no means distinguished for any- 
thing showy. Eloquence, in the true acceptation of the term, was 
a thing which never fell from his lips. He never electrified an 
audience; he never touched the heart, or worked on the feelings. 
Indeed, he never sought to appeal to the passions. His great, indeed 
his only object, was to convince the judgment by a lucid statement of 
the facts, and a masterly exposition of the Jaw of the case. And few 
men at the English bar have been more successful in these respects. 
His law and his logic were always so good, and were brought so 
clearly before the minds of the jury, that it was impossible, where 
he had the right side of the question, that any dexterity, however 
great, on the part of the counsel on the opposite side, could mystify 
the jury. In his speeches there was little animation: his action was 
never violent. Still there was an earnestness in his -tone and about 
his manner, which was well adapted to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of a jury. His siyle was plain, but generally 
terse: it was always clear. He indulged in no flights of the imagi- 
nation: indeed, I have no idea that he ever, even in his youthful 
days, could soar into the regions of fancy. He was a matter-of-fact, 
and matter-of-law man. He knew that here his strength lay, and he 
had the wisdom not to step out of that path in which alone he could 
distinguish himself. 

His political opinions were always of the most Ultra-Tory character. 
They were not assumed to serve a purpose. They were not taken up 
with a view to promote his personal interests. A more sincere or con- 
sctentious man never, perhaps, appeared on the political stage. He 
would not, | am satistied, have been induced to abandon his Toryism 
had Liberalism been then in the ascendant, for any price which could 
have been offered him. I have not a doubt that even at the time he 
was the briefless John Scott, not knowing many a day where or how 
he was to get a dinner, the most honourable and lucrative office ary 
yovernment could have at its disposal, would not have proved a sutfli- 
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cient temptation to make him profess Liberalism. He abhorred the 
bare idea: the very abstraction was odious to him. And the ardour 
of his youthful Toryism suffered no diminution as he advanced in 
years. It rather increased with every successive step he took in life. 
Many were the political changes he witnessed in his friends. He saw 
others shaping their creed so as best to quadrate with their own in- 
terests: his principles, ay, and his conduct too, were always the same. 
Though every one else, from the king on the throne down to the 
humblest subject in the land, had abandoned Toryism, Lord Eldon 
would have clung to it with all the tenacity and with all the fondness 
with which he would have clung to life. Had it found a resting- 
place nowhere else, it would have been a welcome and fondly-che- 
rished inmate in his breast. However much men may differ from 
his lordship as to the soundness of his political creed, no one could, 
for a moment, doubt his sincerity; and no one could withhold his ad- 
miration of the undeviating consistency he has evinced through a long 
and most eventful public life. 

I have spoken of Lord Eldon’s great legal attainments when 
practising at the bar as plain John Scott. When elevated to the 
Lord Chancellorship, they shone with peculiar lustre. No man, 
perhaps, who ever sat in a court of law, ever examined a case more 
thoroughly in all its bearings, and no man’s decisions ever gave more 
universal satisfaction. ‘The only ground of complaint that ever ex- 
isted against him as a judge, was the great length of time he took 
before giving his judgments. When a case was once put into the 
Court of Chancery, when he presided in it, it was quite uncertain 
whether it would be decided in the lifetime of either of the parties, 
supposing they were to live for upwards of a quarter of a century. 
In most instances, the delay arose from the slowness of the progress 
towards that stage of the case in which it came before him for de- 
cision. He seems to have acted on the maxim, in his judicial ca- 
pacity of Lord Chancellor, of “slow and sure.” His doubts on 
almost every case which came before him were of almost intermina- 
ble duration. It sometimes seemed as if he would never make up 
his mind at all. The result often was, that both the litigants were 
ruined in fortune by the expenses, as well as broken in spirit by the 
anxiety, consequent on the procrastination. 

It is a curious fact, and one which furnishes another to the already 
innumerable proofs of the anomalous constitution of the human mind, 
that although Lord Eldon was so inveterate a doubter on the bench, no 
man was ever more prompt in his decisions in political matters, or in 
those which daily occur in the ordinary relations of life. In such 
cases, instead of taking years to make up his mind, he required not a 
moment. He saw what he conceived to be a right view of the matter 
the instant it was presented to his mind. The ghosts of many thou- 
sands of pheasants—if departed pheasants have ghosts—can bear 
testimony to this. Lord Eldon always was, and is still, notwithstand- 
ing his being in his eighty-fifth year, what, in sporting phraseology, 
is called “a good shot.” No doubt or misgiving ever crossed his 
mind when he saw one or more birds within reach of the contents of 
his fowling-piece. On such occasions, he invariably made up his mind 
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at once to fire. His feathered victims never observed anything doubt- 
ful or hesitating about him. 

His lordship’s maxim as a judge before adverted to, of “slow 
and sure,” was a glorious one for the chancery lawyers. He was, out 
of sight, the best friend they ever had. Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir 
William Horne, and the other leading counsel in the equity courts, 
are under everlasting obligations of the greatest magnitude to him. 
And if they have a particle of gratitude, or the slightest sense of 
honour in their bosoms, they will erect a statue to his memory when 
he has crossed the “ bourne” of Shakspeare—a bourne from which 
no lawyer or judge, any more than “traveller,” ever returns. He 
played into their hands at a fine rate; and yet he never seemed to 
be aware of it. Often would counsel of the first rank charge their 
clients forty or fifty guineas for having risen in their seats to remind 
him that he had a certain case before him, and to express a hope— 
which hope, however, if one could imagine it in such circumstances 
to have been sincere, stood no chance of being one hour sooner rea- 
lised on that account—to express a hope that he would do something 
in it at his earliest convenience. This the counsel called moving in the 
case: the poor clients only found it was moving, in so far as it moved 
some ‘a 2a sum out of their pockets. Lord Eldon was a judge 
quite after the lawyers’ own hearts: he was the man for enabling 
them, as some of themselves used jocularly to say, to pocket 
“ refreshers.” He was the only person on whom I ever saw Sir 
Charles Wetherell deign to bestow a smile or a look of benignity. 
Lord Eldon had a perfect horror at the bare idea of reforming the 
Court of Chancery. He held that its constitution and practice were 
perfection itself. When any attack was made in Parliament by 
Michael Angelo Taylor, or others, he literally used to shed tears ; 
and on one occasion he actually intimated his decided intention of 
resigning, should even a committee of inquiry into its alleged abuses 
be granted. ‘To attack himself personally was nothing compared with 
an attack on the court in which he presided. The first was a trivial 
sin: the latter was an unpardonable offence. 

Lord Eldon’s sterling integrity of purpose insured the attachment 
of all who knew him. Among his greatest personal friends was the 
late king, George the Fourth. That sovereign, it will be remem- 
bered, made him a magnificent present, as a proof of his private 
friendship, immediately after the noble earl ceased to be Lord Chan- 
cellor through a change of ministry. His late Majesty, however, 
used, when Prince Regent, to have many harmless jokes at his lord- 
ship’s expense. One of the best of these—at any rate, the best of 
several which have been communicated to me—was played off on 
him soon after his elevation to the chancellorship. That was in the 
early part of the present century, when the Prince was in the meri- 
dian of life, and passionately fond of fun and frolic. Having pre- 
viously instructed all the subordinate performers in the parts they 
were to play, the Prince and Sheridan one evening engaged a hackney- 
coach, and went down to the House of Lords to await the rising of 
their lordships. The House having risen, the Prince desired one of 
his servants, whom he had brought with him for the purpose, to in- 
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timate to his lordship, as he quitted his robing-room, that he was 
waiting in his carriage opposite Westminster Abbey for him. Lord 
Eldon, having informed the servant that he would be with the Prince 
presently, hurried down stairs immediately afterwards, and was with 
him nearly as soon as the servant himself. The night was un- 
usually dark, and the streets were then but very imperfectly lighted. 
These circumstances, added to that of having just left the brilliantly 
lighted House of Lords, very naturally account for his lordship step- 
ping into the vehicle without discovering that instead of the Prince's 
own carriage, it was only a common hackney-coach. On going inside, 
Tord Eldon found Sheridan with the Prince. The latter mentioned 
to his lordship that he was anxious to get his opinion and advice on 
some matter of personal importance to himself; and that for certain 
reasons, which he mentioned, they would go to some neighbouring 
hotel, instead of to the palace, to talk over the matter. 

“ Most certainly, your Highness ; wherever your Highness pleases,” 
said his lordship, with that thorough devotion to royalty for which the 
noble lord ever was through life, and still is, distinguished. 

After what the coachmen call a three or four minutes’ ride, Lord 
Eldon found the coach stop, and in a few moments afterwards he was 
conducted by the Prince and Sheridan into a handsome apartment up 
one pair of stairs. The Prince, in the first place, asked a few common- 
place questions of the Lord Chancellor, as to the proceedings in the 
House that evening, and then introduced some other topics of general 
conversation. ‘ Eldon,” said the Prince, suddenly stopping short in 
the midst of a rather lively confabulation ; “ Eldon, I’m sure you'll 
excuse me for a few minutes.” 

“ O, most certainly, your Highness.” 

“Sheridan will amuse you with something or other till I return,” 
said the Prince, rising from his seat, and quitting the room as he 
spoke. 

Sheridan forthwith called his singularly-excellent conversational 
powers into full play, in order to prevent Lord Eldon from suspecting 
that any trick was about to be practised on him. 

Only about ten minutes, however, had elapsed, when his lordship, 
notwithstanding the wit of Sheridan, began to express a longing for 
home. “I wish,” said he, “the Prince were returned, as I have some 
matters to attend to of pressing emergency at home.” 

“I’m surprised—quite surprised, that he has not been with us be- 
fore now,” observed Sheridan. 

“1 wonder what's the nature of the business about which he wishes 
to consult me; because if it’s not of immediate importance, I could 
see him some other time on the subject,” said Lord Eldon. 

“1 do not know what it is,” answered Sheridan ; “ but I know it is 
of the most pressing kind: for he has repeatedly said so to me.” 

“It's very odd that he has not returned ; it’s full ten minutes since 
he left us,” observed Lord Eldon, moving back his chair, and giving 
what Sheridan called an “immense” yawn. 

“Perhaps I had better go out and see whether I can learn any- 
thing of him.” 
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“1 should feel particularly obliged to you if you would, Mr. 
Sheridan,” answered his lordship. 

Sheridan took up his hat and quitted the apartment. 

His lordship was now alone in his glory, but was not suffered 
to remain long in his solitary state. A remarkably ugly-looking fe- 
male, about forty years of age, entered the room about half a minute 
after Sheridan had left it, and advancing towards his lordship, inquired, 
with something between a grin and a smile, how he did. 

“ How do you do?” growled his lordship, looking the damsel, with 
a most marked expression of sternness and astonishment, in the face. 


“ Your friends have left you, dear,” said the nymph, seating herself 


on a chair beside his lordship, and looking him, in her most coaxing 
manner, in the face. 

He suddenly pushed back his chair, and without uttering a word, 
stared at her hard as if he had meant to say, “ Who are you?” 

* Perhaps you'll take my company instead of that of your friends 
who have left you,” observed the female, suddenly seating herself on 
his knee. 

** Get out, get out, you hussey!” exclaimed his lordship, forcibly 
jerking her off his knee, and starting to his feet. He rang the bell! 
that instant, with tremendous violence. The waiter made his appear- 
ance, and manifested the most provoking coolness. 

* Get me a coach this moment, sir, that | may get out of this house 
immediately,” said his lordship, in indignant accents. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, with the same provoking nonchalance 
as before. “ Yes, sir; only, you are aware, sir, you have to pay, in the 
first place, for the use of the room.” 

“For the what?” said his lordship, evidently as confounded as he 
was enraged. 

‘* For the use of the room, sir,” answered the waiter, with the same 
coolness as before. 

“ I have not used the room,” said his lordship, sternly. 

“ That is your own fault,” observed the other: “ you have been in 
it, and that’s all the same to us.” 

“ I was brought here, and have only been here for a few minutes.” 

“ No matter to us: you cannot leave the room till you have paid 
for it,” said the waiter, adjusting his collar. 

“ Do you know who I am?” said his lordship, losing all temper at 
what he conceived the combined injustice of the demand, and the 
consummate effrontery of the fellow. 

“It makes nothing to us, sir, though you were the Lord High 
Chancellor of England,” remarked the waiter, at the same time snuff- 
ing one of the candles. 

“ Lam the Lord Chancellor, sir.” 

“ Very well: you are the same to us as any other man. They who 
live in Rome must do as Rome does.” 

“ Well, sir, and what is your demand ?” inquired his lordship, see- 
ing there was no chance of being suffered to stir a foot until he had 
paid it. 

“ A guinea, if you please, sir,” answered the waiter. 

“ Then here it is, sir,” said his lordship, tossing down a one pound 
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note and a shilling on the table ; “ but remember, sir, you shall hear 
further about this matter.” 

“ We'll take our chance of that,” observed the waiter, as drily as 
before. 

« Now, sir, will you call a coach ?” 

“ You shall have one in a moment,” answered the waiter, hurrying 
out of the room for the purpose of bringing it. In a few seconds 
he returned, saying, a coach was waiting at the door for his lordship. 

The particular coachman had been engaged before, and properly 
drilled into the part he was to perform in the affair, by the Prince and 
Sheridan. 

His lordship entered the coach, and ordered the driver to take him 
to No. ——, in Russell Square. On arriving at his lordship’s resi- 
dence the coachman alighted, and gave a succession of tremendous 
rat-tat-tats. 

“ Stop, stop!” exclaimed his lordship, putting his head out at the 
coach-window ; “ you'll alarm the house—you'll break the door.” 

Jehu knocked still louder than before. 

“ Let me out, Jet me out, you fellow! What do you mean, sir?” 
shouted his lordship, half suffocated with rage. 

Another series of knocks of the most violent kind, was the only 
answer. 

By this time Lady Eldon, preceded by a troop of servants, hurried 
down stairs in breathless haste with a candle in each hand, ex- 
claiming, “ What's the matter? what’s the matter?” 

The driver now opened the door of the coach, and down stepped 
his lordship. “ There’s your fare, you outrageous fellow,’’ said he, 
putting eighteen-pence into the coachman’s hand. 

“ Eighteen-pence! only eighteen-pence !” said the driver, holding 
out the one-and-sixpence in his hand, and looking at it with an affected 
air of supreme contempt. “ Vell, who ever heard of such a think? 
Only eighteen-pence for driving the Lord Chancellor of England from 
the house in Chandos Street* to Russell Square!” 

It was now that the fact of where he had been flashed across his 
lordship’s mind, and hearing the coachman still singing out the name 
of the place coupled with his own name, he put a one-pound note 
into his hand, saying, “ There, there, sir, take this, and say no more 
about it.” 

Jehu put his hand to his hat, pocketed the pound note, mounted 
his dicky, and giving a sharp smack to his horses, drove away as mute 
as the statue of the Duke of Bedford, which fronted Lord Eldon’s 
residence. 

Many a hearty laugh had the Prince and Sheridan afterwards with 
Lord Eldon, at the success of the trick they had played off at his ex- 
pense. In that laugh his lordship always cordially joined, and one 
who knows him well, predicts, with confidence, that notwithstanding his 
advanced age, it will still afford him a hearty laugh should this narra- 
tive of the circumstances meet his eye. 





* The house in question was a well-known one, but was, with the other houses in 
the same street, pulled down several years ago. The present Chandos Street 
is quite different in fame, as well as in appearance, from the old Chandos Street. 
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I have spoken largely of Lord Eldon in his public capacity. A 
more worthy or honourable man, in all the relations of private life, 
never existed. He is loved and venerated by all who have had the 
happiness of meeting him in the domestic circle. I could give the 
testimony of some distinguished men, whose politics are the antipodes 
of his lordship’s, who have had opportunities of knowing him inti- 
mately in private, to the remarkable urbanity of his manners, and the 
integrity of his conduct, and the kindness of his heart. 

His personal appearance has, for many years, had something un- 
usually venerable in it. Though he stoops a little under the weight 
of his very advanced age, his frame still exhibits much of its original 
robustness. His eyes are large and deeply set. His countenance still 
wears an intelligent expression, and his reasoning faculties are said to 
be unimpaired. His face has but little of that shrivelled appearance 
which is the usual characteristic of advanced years. His complexion 
is fair, approaching to paleness. His hair, to use the phraseology of 
the poet, is “ silvered o'er with age.” He is above the middle size, 
and still walks.with a firm step. 

In my next chapter I will complete my sketches of the “ late” 
judges. 


AN EPIGRAM ON ANACREON. 


**@arAa TerpaxopiwBos, Avaxpeov, audi oe Kiooos.”"—K. T. A. 


May clustering ivy round thy tomb, 
Oh, bard divine, Anacreon ! flourish ; 
And may the meadow’s purple bloom 
Thine hallowed shrine for ever cherish. 


May milky fountains issue forth, 

And stream in whiteness round thy slumbers, 
And luscious wine refresh the earth— 

Such wine as once inspired thy numbers! 


That if a joy can reach the grave, 

Thou, loved one! may’st enjoy the treasure ; 
Thou, who to life such rapture gave, 

And to fond love thy fondest measure ! 


Antipater Sidonius ex Anthol. 
R. 8. F. 
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FAMILY INTERFERENCE.' 
A TALE FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


CaroLine retired to her chamber; a Bible, presented to her by Lucy, 
lay on the toilette: she always read a chapter every night in it. On 
the present night she read several; but Caroline was reading the 
Bible regularly through, and was now engaged in an historical part, 
which bore no reference to her peculiar situation, and, consequently, 
she derived little comfort from her employment. Caroline had never 
been accustomed to look for and gather, at pleasure, the texts and 
passages which alluded to her own circumstances and feelings; she 
read the Scriptures, but she did not search them; it is therefore not 
surprising that her profit should be comparatively small. She lay 
awake during the night, slept for an hour towards morning, and awoke 
with that feverish, irritating sense of deep injury, natural to those 
who have been suffering from unjust accusation. Caroline, however, 
did not feel a moment's regret for the unbecoming violence which she 
had evinced towards Mrs. Clifford,—a circumstance which, of itself, 
showed how much of religious principle she had yet to learn. Expe- 
rienced Christians, I am willing to allow, may occasionally be off 
their guard; may, under the influence of strong excitement and pro- 
vocation, give way to passionate expressions ; but they will, ere long, 
deeply repent of their conduct, and they will lay their repentance at 
the footstool of their Creator in prayer. The children of the world, 
however, so far from feeling compunction for their violence, will rather 
commend themselves for their proper self-respect: the spirit of the 
disobedient prophet will be theirs, who, when asked, “ Doest thou 
well to be angry ?” could reply even to the interrogation of Omnipo- 
tence, “ I do well to be angry, even unto death.” 

Caroline, pale, feverish, and restless, unable to read, or to employ 
herself in any other way than in anxious, harassing thought, was sit- 
ting in her drawing-room, after the removal of her untasted br ~ak- 
fast, when Sir Henry Milner was announced: she had not anticipated 
his visit, and her manner exhibited a startled and painful embarrass- 
ment, which might have excited his surprise, were it hot evident, 
from his deportment, that his own mind was pre-occupied by some 
weighty affair. He had scarcely exchanged a dozen words with Caro- 
line, when a double knock resounded at the door. Caroline turned 
alternately red and pale, half rose, and then sat down again; for her 
creative and disturbed fancy conjured up to her the vision of Mrs. 
Clifford, who, she imagined, had employed a spy to watch the entrance 
of Sir Henry, and was now coming to reproach and insult her. She 
was not, however, called to any such trial; for the door opened, and 
the harmless, sentimental Anna Morris was announced. 
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Caroline received her with as much rapture as if she had been 
a benevolent fairy; although, under any other circumstances, she 
would rather have dreaded the infliction of her visit, for Anna seemed 
in her most die-away mood, had the traces of tears in her eyes, and 
bore a beautifully-embroidered and highly-scented pocket handker- 
chief in one hand, and “The Art of Living on Two Hundred a 
Year” in the other. 

Sir Henry soon communicated the reason of his visit at so early 
an hour ; he was about to bid all his friends farewell, for perhaps a 
long period. He had been engaged for some months to be married to 
a young lady, who was now with her brother at Florence on account 
of. the ill-health of the latter; he had expected their speedy return, 
but yesterday had received a letter, informing him that a longer stay 
was thought indispensable for the gentleman, and inviting him to join 
them there; he should endeavour, he smilingly added, to prevail on 
his fair friend and her brother to allow the marriage to be solemnised 
at Florence; and as ‘all places were much the same to him, he ima- 
gined he must bribe them to consent, by promising to remain abroad 
with his wife till the health of her brother should be re-established. 
Caroline could hardly restrain her delight at this intelligence within 
reasonable bounds ; it offered at once an exoneration to her fame, and 
a termination to her difficulties ; she wished Sir Henry every happi- 
ness in her prettiest manner, (earnestly hoping all the time that she 
might never see him again, ) and listened to the sound of his descending 
footsteps with so radiant a smile and dancing an eye, that the most 
suspicious of observers would have acquitted her of entertaining any 
peculiar predilection in his favour. Her heart lightened by the events 
of the morning, she listened patiently to a long tirade from Anna 
Morris, who, wrapped in the richest of silks and the most delicate of 
ermines, expressed her wonder “ how mamma could think she wanted 
anything beyond the mere necessaries of life ;’ and even lent her a 
patient hearing when, for the fiftieth time, she opened the little trea- 
sury of knowledge in her hand, and showed that a lady can dress for 
ten pounds a year, and contract with a laundress for the washing of 
her family at twelve pounds. 

Anna Morris, on her way home, met with Sophy Bennet, and 
stopped to tell her the news of the morning; or, in other words, the 
projected marriage and journey of Sir Henry Milner. Sophy imme- 
diately went home to her aunt with the intelligence. Mrs. Clifford 
was vexed and mortified that Caroline was thus enabled to triumph 
over the injurious suspicions which ‘she had thrown out; but she con- 
soled herself with the reflection, that Sir Henry would be out of the 
way at all events; and on the same evening she received from her 
sister, Miss Chesterton, the still more welcome tidings, that General 
S » in consequence of having shown symptoms of a relapse, 





was ordered to Bath by his physicians. Clifford returned on the en- 
suing day. Mrs. Clifford determined not to mention to him her 
fracas with Caroline, since the news of Sir Henry's engagement would 
meet his ear at the same time; and Caroline concealed it from him, 
because she felt so truly degraded from having been the subject of 
such a suspicion, that she doubted the possibility of at all keeping her 
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temper during such a recital. It would have been well, however, if 
she had been candid, and informed her husband of the whole affair, 
because it would then have furnished him with a clue to the increased 
coldness and aversion testified by her towards his mother, which now 
(discerning no apparent reason for such a change) seemed to him per- 
fectly unjust and reprehensible. In fact, the manner of Caroline to 
Mrs. Clifford was decidedly disrespectful ; so much so, that Clifford 
could scarcely wonder when his mother told him that she plainly per- 
ceived she was an unweldome guest to his wife, and that she should, 
therefore, cease to visit at his house, except in a formal way ; adding, 
however, that she hoped she should enjoy a double portion of her 
dear son’s company in Keppel Street. Caroline was not inclined to 
make any concession to her, especially as Mrs. Dornton, Gertrude, 
and Emily, congratulated her upon what had occurred, and assured 
her that it was the best thing that could possibly happen for her, to 
get rid of the visits of the tiresome old spy. 

The situation of Caroline was not, however, at all amended by this 
circumstance. Clifford passed most of his time in Keppel Street, 
where the faults of his wife and her relations were the unfailing 
theme of conversation, the “ bagged fox” to be turned out when 
everything else failed. Mrs. Dornton and her daughters were much 
in Torrington Square, but their company was but little solace to Ca- 
roline ; for although Mrs. Clifford had left off coming to the house, 
Sophy Bennet had not, and she was a perpetual intruder on their 
conversations, and observer of their actions; she was a person, as 
Mrs. Dornton emphatically observed, who was not to be affronted, 
and certainly Mrs. Dornton had a right to give an opinion on the 
point, since she had made divers and successless attempts to do so. 

Caroline had discontinued accompanying her mother and sisters in 
their little morning excursions and recreations, pursuant to a hint 
that she had received from Sophy Bennet. “ Pray excuse me for my 
candour,” said Sophy, “but I must just tell you that dear Edmund 
does not approve of your going to morning concerts ; a number of 
young men of course always crowd round you, and he is rather strict 
in his ideas of propriety. And it might be as well if you did not 
drive quite so often in the parks; somebody has told Edmund that 
your face is quite known there.” Then observing the cheek of her 
auditor crimson with indignation, she added, in a fawning, coaxing 
tone, “ See, Caroline, what a penalty you pay for being a beauty; 
now I might show my homely face at all the public places and public 
walks in London through the whole spring, and nobody would know 
or care whether I was there or not.” 

Dull and monotonous, therefore, were Mrs. Dornton’s visits to her 
daughter; but she made them very frequent, more out of opposition 
to her son-in-law, and to show him that she was not to be frightened 
away, than from any pleasure she derived from them: and she gained 
her purpose ; for Clifford felt deeply aggrieved, and made it an un- 
failing source of reproach to his wife, that while she had driven his 
mother from the house by her conduct, her own was a continual and 
welcome visitor. 


Careful and circumspect as Caroline was in all matters of im- 
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portance, her temper more and more gave way under trifles, and 
she sometimes acted as if determined to assist the cause of those who 
censured and depreciated her. Mr. Thomas Clifford, the cousin of 
her husband, who had offended her in her single days by calling her 
“ pretty Miss Carry,” was a resident in Yorkshire, and she had not 
seen him since her marriage; but he had now come up on business to 
pass a short time in London, and dined in Torrington Square soon after 
his arrival, 

Mr. Thomas Clifford, although not a polished man, was a good- 
natured and a shrewd one; he had heard, to use his own expression, 
that “ things were not comfortable” with Caroline and her mother- 
in-law, and he was sincerely sorry for the information. Had Caroline 
taken the least pains to interest and conciliate him, she might have 
found him a valuable friend; but she decided that because he was 
related to her husband, he must be her natural enemy, treated him 
with unbending hauteur, called him “ sir” whenever she spoke to 
him, looked imperturbably grave when he joked about wide sleeves, 
and listened with silent contempt to his often-repeated conundrum— 
** Why is matrimony like Durham mustard? Because people praise 
it with tears in their eyes.” ; 

‘“ Well, Edmund,” said Mr. Thomas Clifford, as Caroline left the 
room after dinner, “ your wife is prettier than ever, but I must say 
that her manners are not improved; I am afraid you have not mar- 
ried a woman with the best of tempers.” Clifford neither confirmed 
his cousin's conjecture, nor contradicted it. “ And then, too, she has 
affronted your mother away, I hear,” said Mr. Thomas Clifford, after 
a pause. ‘ Well, my poor dear Margaret, who is dead and gone, was 
neither a beauty nor a wit, but I never can forget her attentions to 
my mother; we lived within a few doors of each other, and she used 
to thread the old lady's needles, and see that her house and garden 
were kept neat, and read the newspaper to her on week days, and a 
sermon on Sundays, and my mother was always saying to me, ‘ Well, 
Tom, I have often felt vexed that I had no daughters of my own; I 
am sure I ought to be much obliged to you for bringing me home such 
a nice one.” 

Clifford determined that Caroline should hear of this interesting 
family anecdote, although, had he reflected a moment, he might have 
surmised that these reminiscences of the late poor dear Margaret’s 
attentions to her husband’s mother, might be as distasteful to her, as 
the detail of poor dear Mr. Dornton’s kindness to his wife’s sister was 
to himself. “ O Edmund, Edmund!” exclaimed Mr. Thomas Clif- 
ford, striking his hand upon the table to enforce his address, “ why 
did you not marry that good, quiet, affectionate girl, Sophy Bennet ? 
How dutiful she is to your mother, and how civil and pretty spoken 
to me and everybody else! She is not very handsome, I allow; but 
what is beauty after the honeymoon is over? Just a thing to please 
the eye and plague the heart; good temper is the best quality in a 
wife, after all.” sald 

Caroline lost much by this little dialogue. Clifford reasoned with 
himself{—« My cousin is very good-natured, and not at all in the 
habit of judging uncharitably of anybody; he is not related to my 
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mother, therefore can have no particular prepossession in her favour ; 
he took a great fancy to Caroline when she was single, therefore he 
must have some good reason for speaking as he has now done con- 
cerning her.” 

Caroline derived less pleasure than ever from the visits of her 
mother and sisters. Lady Bradbury was now in the height of her 
spring gaieties, and Lady Bradbury's equipage, dresses, splendid din- 
ners, and fancy balls, occupied almost the whole of their conversa- 
tion, diversified by occasional indignant exclamations. ‘“ My aunt 
Sedgewick’s head is quite turned by Kate’s great marriage,” and 
“ My sister Sedgewick seems to have engrossed all the luck of the 
family.” 

Caroline, wearied by the want of real sympathy and sound advice, 
did what nobody else had ever thought of doing, she went to call on 
Mrs. Priscilla Penry, with the design of talking over her troubles 
with her. The door was opened by Betty, the starved-looking ser- 
vant, and she found Mrs. Priscilla sitting at her knitting, in a high- 
backed chair by a square table, covered with a well-preserved green 
baize ; the room, although kept scrupulously clean, gave the impres- 
sion of being otherwise from its faded paper and dingy furniture, and 
its dulness was only enlivened by a bulfinch, in a very small, incon- 
venient cage, festooned with shrivelled chickweed, who always re- 
mained exceedingly quiet while the visitors were so likewise; but 
regularly began to scream whenever any one attempted to converse. 
Caroline frankly confessed to her godmother that she was not happy 
in the married state. 

“ Well, my dear,” said the old lady, “ you could not come to any 
one more able and willing to advise you than myself; my reading has 
been most extensive, and consisting entirely of the best authors, and 
at my time of life, it is needless to say, I have seen a great deal of 
the world.” 

Mrs. Priscilla’s life had been spent in one house for the last thirty 
years, and during that time short and rare had been the visits that had 
disturbed her close companionship with her cat, her bird, and Betty. 
Her knowledge of literature was comprised in a high, dingy book-case, 
which stood in a corner of the room; the contents of the shelves in 
sight afforded an earnest of the treasures of the others: they included 
“ Sir Charles Grandison,” “ Pamela,” and “ Clarissa Harlowe,” “ Gay's 
Fables,” “The Spectator,” “ Hervey’s Theron and Aspasia,” “ Mrs. 
Montague’s Letters,” “ Dialogues of the Dead,” “ Elegant Extracts,” 
“The Castle of Otranto,” “Dr. Gregory's Legacy to his Daughters, 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Tale of a Tub,” “The Religious 
Courtship,” “Gulliver's Travels,” and “ The Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Biddulph.” Mrs. Priscilla did not hear much modern news, but had 
she heard of the elegant and feminine degree given by the gallant 
Americans to the ladies who study in the College at Kentucky, 
dt Fk i (Mistress of Polite Literature,) she would sincerely and 
unaffectedly have thought that an acquaintance even with the lower 
shelves of her book-case, would have amply qualified any fair candi- 
date to come confidently forward for the distinction. Living out of 
the world has its advantages, as well as its drawbacks. 
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“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Priscilla, with the cheerful and con- 
solatory manner of a skilful practitioner, who knows that it is in his 
power to give immediate relief to a suffering patient, “tell me your 
causes of complaint ; are you sure you have nothing to reproach your- 
self with? The Tatler's advice to his sister Jenny was, ‘ Endeavour 
to please, and you must please.’ . 

“I may not have been faultless in my own conduct,” said Caro- 
line, “but I must say, I think the great blame rests with my hus- 
band.” 

“ Not unlikely,” answered Mrs. Priscilla ; “men often grow weary 
of the marriage state without the least reason. Mrs. Thrale says, in 
her letter to a newly-married man, ‘the person of your lady will not 
grow more pleasing in your eyes, I doubt, though the rest of your 
sex will think her handsomer for these dozen years.’ ” 

Caroline stole a glance at the narrow looking-glass over the high 
mantel-piece, which was encompassed by a frame almost as wide as 
itself. ‘ What are your grounds for complaint, my dear?” pursued 
Mrs. Priscilla; “does your husband ill-use you, or does he waste his 
time in dissipation, or his fortune at the gaming-table ?” 

Caroline paused, rather at a loss to produce what the lawyers call 
“evidence.” At length she stammered forth, that Clifford was dis- 
pleased with her because she had objected to his mother’s frequent 
visits at the house. 

“ And why should you object to her visits?” asked Mrs. Priscilla ; 
“she is, I believe, a perfectly respectable lady, both in station of life 
and moral conduct.” 

* Perfectly so,” said Caroline. 

“I ought, however, to inquire,” added the thrifty Mrs. Priscilla, 
“whether Mrs. Clifford’s visits caused you any undue expense, or 
whether she failed in making you an adequate return; but now I re- 
member, you and your husband were staying with her three months 
at Richmond last summer ; it was surely no proof of her ill-will to- 
wards you to give you courtesy and hospitality for so long a period at 
free cost; had she indeed invited your husband without you, I think 
you might reasonably have considered yourself hardly dealt by.” 

“ But I dislike her, and the whole of her intimates,” said Caroline ; 
“IT have an aversion to Miss Bennet, and Miss Chesterton, and all 
my husband's family.” 

“I dare say you may, my dear,” placidly returned Mrs. Priscilla; 
“ young people must take their chance of that: every married woman 
cannot expect to be so fond of her husband's relatives as Harriet 
Byron was of Lady G——— and Lady L———., the sisters of Sir 
Charles Grandison.” 

“It is easy to make husband's relatives very agreeable on paper,’ 
said Caroline, rather peevishly. 

* Nay,” said Mrs. Priscilla, bridling, “ Richardson is superior to the 
paltry art of colouring circumstances to suit his own purpose. Lady 
Davers behaved in a most insulting manner to her sister-in-law, 
Pamela, but was at length vanquished by Pamela's exceeding gentle- 
ness and forbearance.’ 

Caroline looked confused, and was silent. 
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“Did your mother-in-law,” triumphantly pursued Mrs. Priscilla, 
“ever lock the door on you—prevent you from attending a party to 
which you had promised to go—and sit down to dinner in your pre- 
sence without inviting you to partake, as was the most unfeeling, un- 
courteous, and reprehensible conduct of Lady Davers towards Pa. 
mela ?” 

Caroline had not a word to say in reply ; a dead pause ensued. 

“Come, my dear,” said the old lady at length, her countenance 
brightening as though a happy thought had struck her. “I think I 
can provide a remedy for your trouble, whatever it may be.” 

She dived into the recesses of a deep pocket as she spoke, and 
brought up (in company with an old-fashioned housewife, a heart 
pincushion, and a silver bodkin-case,) an enormous bunch of keys, 
from which she selected one, which she applied to the glass door of 
the dingy book-case, and drew forth a volume of moderate size, with 
which she returned to the table. 

“ This book, my dear,” she said, “is no modern trash ; it was pub- 
lished, as you see, in the year seventeen hundred and ninety, by Mr. 
Hodges, of Pall Mall; it is called ‘ The Deportment of a Married 
Life,’ and is in a series of letters, from the Honourable E. 8S. to her 
niece ; look over the heads of the letters, and you will be sure to find 
something to apply to your own case.” 

Caroline ran over an abundance of titles, among which were, “On 
Weaknesses of Temper,” “ On Quarrels,” “On Confidence and Se- 
crets,” “On the Management of Conversation,” and, “On the Ma- 
nagement of a Family ;” but there was no letter on the “ Interfer- 
ence of Relations,” and half amused, and half provoked, she laid the 
book aside. Mrs. Priscilla took it up and turned over the leaves, and 
at length, as if some new light had struck her, exclaimed, “I hope, 
my dear, you are exceedingly careful to keep your accounts regular, 
and to look over your bills from week to week ; hear what this good 
lady says at page 274, respecting the peace of mind attending the 
performance of such a duty. ‘ You will throw yourself into your chair 
with a happy unconcern on the morning when you have done it. It 
will appear indifferent to you what becomes of the rest of the day, 
now you have performed all that was necessary to do in it, and you 
will, at the same time that you are above the reach of its cares, be 
open to all its satisfactions. These cannot be tasted, even the greatest 
of them, without that tranquillity which is only to be obtained from 
this source, and this ennobles even the least of them !’” hada 

Mrs. Priscilla threw all possible emphasis into her thin wiry voice 
while reading this passage, and at the conclusion lifted off her spec- 
tacles, and fixed her vacant grey eyes on her god-daughter with a 
look which she meant to be one of solemn, searching investigation. 
Caroline could not help laughing. “ My dear madam,” said she, “ this 
passage does not apply to me at all. Iwas always fond of accounts, 
and quick at them, and therefore have had no temptation to neglect 
them ; but I cannot say I ever felt repaid by this buoyant exhilaration 
of spirits, or that I was raised above the reach of the cares of the day 
because I settled my bills in the morning.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said the old lady, “ if that does not apply to you, 
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something else will, so take the book home, and do not be in a hurry 
to return it.” 

Caroline, when she next called on Mrs. Priscilla, spoke as highly 
in praise of the book as her conscience allowed her to do, and her 
god-mother, much pleased, begged her acceptance of it, saying, “ It 
will be of more use, my dear, to you, than to me ;” and adding, after a 
moment's pause, in a half-aside tone, “IT must own I| have always 
found you very respectful to your elders, whatever Mrs. Clifford may 
say.” 

Gertrude, who had accompanied her sister, observed as they left 
the house, “ You are in high favour, Caroline; depend upon it you will 
inherit the old spinster’s hoards.” 

Caroline sighed when she reflected that little as Mrs. Priscilla’s 
wealth contributed to the happiness of its possessor, it would probably 
do so in a still less degree if it came into her own possession. The 
next incident that diversified the monotonous life of Caroline, was 
apparently unimportant, but was materially to influence her future 
life. Mrs. Clifford was still in the habit of dining with her daughter- 
in-law, by formal invitation, about once in six weeks, and on one of 
these occasions, Clifford informed his wife that Mr. Webster, a re- 
cently formed acquaintance, would join their party. Mr. Webster, it 
appeared, had formerly had dealings in business with Sophy Bennet’s 
father ; he had recently succeeded in obtaining payment of a small 
debt due to them jointly, and had waited on Miss Bennet to transfer 
to her the share of her father. This good office had led to an ac- 
quaintance which speedily ripened into intimacy, and Mr. Webster 
had contrived to render himself a decided favourite in Keppel Street, 
before Caroline was even aware of his existence. When the privilege 
of an introduction to him at last became hers, she was not at all dis- 
posed to repine at the long delay of it. Mr. Webster was a little 
sullow man, with bushy eye-brows, cunning eyes, and a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance; his discourse was entirely on different spe- 
culations, and he thought people must be insane to accept three-and- 
a-half per cent. interest in the funds for their money, when they might 
gain ten per cent ina hundred ways, without the least risk. Caro- 
line did not ask him to enumerate the hundred ways, but if she had, 
he would no doubt have been prepared with a rejoinder, for he seemed 
perfectly equal to organize a joint-stock company for extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers, or iron from roses. His manners towards Mrs. 
Clifford were as fawning as those of dear Sophy Bennet, and appeared 
quite as agreeable and acceptable to her ; and when Clifford gave any 
opinion on the subject of business or speculation, (and Caroline was 
quite surprised to hear her husband talk so much on these topics, ) he 
would exclaim, “ Astonishing; I never saw the matter in that light 
before —I must take a note of that in my pocket-book ; and yet, Mr. 
Clifford, you have never studied mercantile concerns; well, I can 
only say, that a fine mind makes itself at home on every subject.” 

Caroline was very sorry to see her husband appear so pleased with 
the society of this man, for she considered, with justice, that it is a 
sure sign of a degraded mind when a person of education stoops to be 
gratified by coarse and servile flattery. As, however, this was the 
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first visit of Mr. Webster in Torrington Square, and as he took leave 
without any threat of repeating it, she imagined that his manners and 
character could signify very little to herself; and he would soon have 
entirely faded from her mind, had he not been recalled to it by a 
trifling incident. Mr. Fletcher, the mercantile uncle of Caroline, in 
pursuance of what he deemed a proper and consistent line of conduct, 
paid an occasional morning visit to her, but as they had very few 
subjects of conversation in common, he was generally making memo- 
randums in his tablets, or calculations in his mind during the time of 
his visit. One day, however, when he called on his niece, he was 
tired and overheated, and by no means in a calculating humour, but 
he produced a piece of paper covered with figures, which he reckoned 
aloud, but seemed unable to settle to his own satisfaction. 

“] think I know what you wish to have done,” said Caroline, look- 
ing over his shoulder, “ and can save you the trouble of doing it.” 

* Nonsense, child,” said her uncle; “ don’t make yourself ridicu- 
lous; it is very likely that a woman should understand a calculation of 
that sort. I suppose next, you will invent a plan for a new steam- 
carriage, or offer to guide a balloon.” 

The entrance of a tray with refreshments interrupted Mr, Fletcher's 
sarcasms, and, under the soothing influence of cold chicken, and sherry 
and water, he suffered his niece to possess herself of the paper in 
question, thinking all the while how he should be laughed at by his 
city friends, could they know that his calculations were submitted to 
the correction of a pretty, fashionably dressed young woman, who was 
actually writing down her figures with a French pen, profusely deco- 
rated with ornaments of spun glass, and knots of pink ribbon. 

Caroline was not only, as she had told Mrs. Priscilla, fond of ac- 
counts, and quick at them, but she was remarkably expert at difficult 
calculations, and she soon found out and rectified Mr. Fletcher's error. 
Nothing that Caroline could have done, would have impressed her 
uncle with so high a respect for her—all her successes in fashionable 
or literary parties would have been beheld by him with just as much 
indifference as he felt when contemplating her exploits at battledore 
and shuttlecock, or graceful feats with the skipping-rope in her child- 
hood, but to be able to do so useful a thing as a calculation, raised 
her, as he would have expressed it, “ cent. per cent.” in his estimation; 
and, influenced by this newly-awakened feeling, he began to talk to 
her as if she were a rational being. 

“You have shown yourself to have so good an understanding, 
Caroline,” said he, “that I rather wonder you do not advise your 
husband against implicating himself so much with that odd fellow, 
Webster. I can tell you he is not considered at all in a respectable 
light in the city ; he is deep in every foolish speculation, and has 
sO many irons in the fire, tliat he is likely to burn his fingers with 
some of them.” 

Caroline replied that she had seen Mr. Webster, and was not pre- 
possessed in his favour; but that she had no cause to believe he was 
anything more to her husband than a common acquaintance, or that 
Clifford was at all implicated in his speculations. 

“Tam sorry to say,” replied Mr. Fletcher, “ that I have reason 
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for what I assert. I happen to know that your husband has sold out 
a large sum of money from the funds to place in the hands of this 
man ; and his mother, it is said, has given him the unlimited command 
of her property. I do not wonder at the latter, for poor silly women 
can know very little about the tricks of speculators, neither indeed 
can men who have lived a life of idleness like your husband; but 
you, Caroline, are not a silly woman, and you had better try to stop 
the connexion before it proceeds any further.” 

The warning of Caroline might probably not have produced much 
effect on Clifford's mind under any circumstances ; but Mrs. Dornton, 
who entered while her brother was speaking, and who was seriously 
alarmed by his communication, insisted on taking the matter into her 
own hands, as being older, and having more experience than Caroline. 
She talked to Clifford in a very sharp strain on his imprudence and 
folly, repeating, with some exaggeration, Mr. Fletchers remarks on 
Webster’s want of respectability ; and Clifford, who disliked Mrs. 
Dornton more than he had ever done any one in his life, was ready to 
add the present information to the many other instances of “ frivo- 
lous and vexatious " interference on the part of his wife’s family, and 
unhesitatingly expressed his conviction of Mr. Webster's perfect 
honour. Caroline ventured to intimate that his countenance and 
manners had made an unfavourable impression on her, but was spee- 
dily silenced by the answer, “* My mother, who is a woman of great 
judgment and discrimination, thinks highly of him.” Caroline saw 
Mr. Webster twice more in the next few weeks, once at her own 
house, and once in Keppel Street, and her quick eye detected an evi- 
dent understanding between him and Sophy Bennet,—an interchange 
of stolen looks and smiles not to be mistaken ; and, on one occasion, 
when Sophy handed him a book to look at, Caroline felt confident that 
he took a letter from between the leaves, which he transferred to his 
pocket with a coolness and readiness that could never have been the 
result of a first attempt of the kind. Caroline asked her husband if 
he did not see some appearance of regard between his cousin and 
Mr. Webster; but Clifford, like many other men, could not endure 
the idea that any woman who had been hopelessly in love with him, 
could ever turn her thoughts to a new object of attachment, and he 
indignantly refuted her observation, saying, that ‘ although Web- 
ster was a worthy fellow, he was the last man in the world to gain a 
woman's heart.” Caroline was going to observe that a woman’s heart 
and a woman's hand are not necessarily connected, but she checked 
herself in time, remembering that 


* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ;” 


and neither her wisdom nor her wit had lately had the good fortune 
to be particularly successful with her husband. New troubles were 
soon to accrue from the attentions of a relation of Caroline, of whom 
my readers have yet heard little. Lady Bradbury, the ci-devant Kate 
Sedgewick, had been passing a spring of uninterrupted gaiety ; her 
constitution, never very strong, was perceptibly giving way under the 
trial of continual excitement, -and her physicians peremptorily in- 
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terdicted late hours and crowded rooms. I once heard a lady during 
a pleasure excursion at sea, (which turned out much as such excur- 
sions usually do,) exclaim with great naireté, “O! what a painful 
thing pleasure is!” and poor Lady Bradbury, borne along on the sea 
of dissipation, had great reason to echo the opinion. Still, however, 
she was not a confirmed invalid; she might be permitted to enjoy 
small and early parties at her own house, and she began to ponder on 
the best method of organizing them. Musical soirées would, in many 
respects, be very suitable and desirable; but Lady Bradbury had, 
strange to say, no ear for music, and, stranger still, had the courage 
and candour to confess it. At length she decided the point ; she would 
have little quiet literary parties; she could lie on the sofa and listen 
to all that was said, and her friends would kindly excuse her from 
joining in conversation on account of her illness; perhaps a better 
reason might exist for Kate declining to join in literary conversation 
than illness; but that reason, like many other good and true things, 
was kept in the back ground. 

Among the company to be invited, Caroline occupied a foremost 
rank. Lady Bradbury had always been fond of her; she had heard 
that General S———— had spoken in high terms of her abilities, and 
several of General S————’s friends were persons whose presence at 
her house she deemed it very desirable to attain. Caroline was ex- 
ceedingly glad to accept her invitations. Her time passed heavily and 
drearily. Clifford almost constantly spending the whole of his even- 
ings at the house of his mother, and the conversation of the intelli- 
gent people whom she met at Lady Bradbury's, made a most agreeable 
break in her uneventful life. Mrs. Clifford, however, exceedingly 
disapproved of these arrangements; she could not brook the idea that 
Caroline should twice a week enjoy cheerful evenings, and “ make a 
sensation,” and that various officious, impertinent people, should 
perhaps accost Clifford in the street, and tell him how clever and 
agreeable his wife was, and how proud he ought to be of her. She 
represented to her son that Lady Bradbury, like every other of Ca- 
roline’s relations, was very frivolous and light-minded, and that young 
men might pay compliments and talk nonsense while turning over 
folios at a literary party, just as easily as while turning over a book 
of songs at a morning concert. Clifford accordingly expressed his 
disapprobation to his wife, but Caroline was not to be easily deterred 
from her present relaxation; she felt herself unjustly suspected and 
persecuted ; she knew that her husband's opinions were not the result 
of his own spontaneous feelings, but were suggested to him by his 
mother; and the accusation of flirtation and levity she could not hear 
without a smile, for the very few gentlemen who attended these par- 
ties were mostly the seniors of the master of the mansion, and one of 
them, who was about five-and-forty years of age, was considered as 
so decidedly on a different footing from the rest, that he was always 
styled, par excellence, “ the young gentleman.” Mrs. Sedgewick also 
regularly called for her niece in the neat brown chariot, and brought 
her back in it at an early hour; and Caroline felt that no possible 
stretch of malice could convert her into a Lady Townly or a Lady 
Teazle. Reports, too, reached her from various quarters, that her 
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husband had committed large sums of money té the management of 
Webster, whose speculative propensities began to be generally ridi- 
culed and blamed, and Clifford could not deny this circumstance when 
taxed with it by his wife. In fact, Webster was an almost continual 
guest at Mrs. Clifford’s, and the evenings were generally spent in dis- 
cussing some wild, vague plan of amassing wealth, which was received 
with eagerness by the infatuated Clifford. Like many other people 
disappointed in better pursuits, all his thoughts now: seemed to rest 
on the accumulation of treasure; and Webster himself could not look 
with more contempt than did his promising pupil on the interest of 
three-and-a-half per cent. in the funds. Mrs. Clifford was delighted 
with Webster; she saw with the eyes of “dear Sophy Bennet,” and 
those were not the partial eyes of love; for when Clifford hinted to 
her the suspicions of Caroline, she protested with a sigh that no such 
feeling was in the case; she confessed that she had once felt a par- 
tiality, it was needless to say when, and to whom; she was ashamed of 
her own folly in venturing to lift her hopes so high; ¢hat time had 
now passed, she should never love again, nor at any time could she 
have loved poor, plain, plodding Mr. Webster; but she must say she 
esteemed and respected him as an excellent, well-principled man ; he 
seemed thoroughly well-informed and shrewd in matters of business, 
and at the same time perfectly conscientious; and one thing in par- 
ticular she liked him for, he was quite a counterpart of herself in 
being a straightforward character, spoke everything he thought, and 
was seen through in a minute. ‘These observations confirmed the 
prepossession of Clifford and his mother in favour of their new ac- 
quaintance ; and Sophy was continually adding to the impression, by 
repeating to them remarks made by Webster in their absence. 
“ Mr. Webster is quite astonished at Edward’s memory and quick- 
ness of comprehension,” she would observe; “he says they would 
have been a fortune to himself in early life, but all that he has ac- 
quired by pains and study, Edmund seems to possess by intuition. 
As for you, my dear aunt, he seems more in danger of falling in love 
with you than with me; he says you might very well pass for twenty 
years younger than you are, and that your conversation furnishes : 
sufficient contradiction to the opinion that handsome women are gene- 
rally frivolous ; in fact, he once told me that, considering my aunt's 
great charms of mind and person, he wondered that I should have so 
moderate a share of beauty and wit myself; most people would 
have been very angry with him, but I love plain-speaking ; nothing is 
so delightful to me as truth; and I know that all who speak truth will 
be glad to do justice to my aunt and cousin, even at the expense of a 
little superficial politeness to other people.” 

Caroline and her husband having now each a source of complaint, 
began to indulge in recrimination, a dangerous and inexcusable spe- 
cies of warfare. Cowper says— 


“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
May find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
lo pity, and perhaps forgive.” 
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If so, how much cautious forbearance ought an already unhappy 
couple toexercise towards each other! I often hear people in the various 
relations of life, say, in excuse of their harsh expressions of blame to- 
wards another, “ Ido not asperse—I do not find fault for the sake of 
finding fault—I merely blame where there is real cause for reprehen- 
sion.” This is very likely to be true ; we are all of us fallible beings, and 
a day never passes in which any one of our fellow-creatures who looks 
at us with a scrutinizing anxiety to discover our deficiencies, may not 
find out something that we ought to have done, or had better have 
left undone ; but let the person exercising this ingenious inquisition 
say occasionally, “Is it not likely that Zam also erring and faulty, 
and that the defects to which my vanity blinds me, may be distinetly 
visible to the eyes of another? ought I not then to make a little 
allowance for the foibles of my brethren, and by so doing, win them 
to exercise a similar charity towards my own?” In this illustration, 
however, let it be understood that I only allude to the slight faults 
of temper and manner to which Cowper evidently means to refer. 
I disapprove all indulgence extended to that which is clearly and evi- 
dently wrong, all affected blindness to sin; but even in the case of the 
most flagrant errors, I am convinced that more good may be done by 
an occasional, calm, firm remonstrance, than by a daily succession of 
taunting and stinging remarks. 

An event now occurred, which gave Caroline ample reason, in her 
own opinion, for expressing herself in the strongest terms of displea- 
sure against her husband's present imprudent line of conduct. Al- 
most the only former acquaintance of Caroline, with whom Clifford 
and his mother felt satisfied she should preserve occasional inter- 
course, were an old couple of the name of Preston, with one daughter. 
They were both decided invalids, and lived in a very quiet way ona 
very small income in a very little house; and their mode of living 
was what Gertrude and Emily Dornton called so stupid and so hum- 
drum, that Caroline was the only one of the family who took any 
pleasure in their society. She, however, loved and esteemed the 
daughter, Mary Preston, whose moderate capacity and excessive timi- 
dity did not conceal from Caroline her possession of great sweetness 
of temper, and amiability of disposition. She was the child of her 
parents’ old age, was doated on by them, and in return devoted her- 
self entirely to their comfort; and it was the general opinion of her 
young friends, that ‘“ Mary Preston would be certain to die an old 
maid.” Strange events, however, sometimes happen in re Ne «een 
the gentle, quiet, unobtrusive Mary Preston, became introduc ry “" 
Mr. Lucas, the eldest son of a man of large landed property, and hac 
the honour of immediately captivating that heart, which beauties and 
dashers had often assailed in vain. The poor girl accepted the offer 
with feelings of the utmost gratitude; her parents, who imagined 
that no lot in life could be too high a reward for the good qualities of 
Mary, were equally pleased, although not so surprised : ¢ oe 
Lucas, the father of the lover, withheld his consent ; he re a 
exaggerated accounts of the poverty and humble po Ae ree, be 
Mary’s parents, and, like most people who can give a goc ne “+ 
son, he recoiled from the idea of receiving a daughter-in-law with 
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nothing. “If, indeed,” he said, “ the girl's father could give her 
five thousand pounds, he might not refuse his consent; but of course 
that was quite out of the question, and the matter had better be put 
an end to at once.” 

When Mr. Lucas mentioned the sum of five thousand pounds, he 
had as little idea that Mary’s father could raise it, as the nobleman in 
the old ballad of “ The Beggar of Bethnal Green” had cause to sur- 
mise that the beggar could drop coin for coin with him, but both 
proved equally wrong in their calculations. Mr. Preston was not a 
poor man, although ill-health, indolence, and long habit, had occa- 
sioned him to live in a homely manner; and when Lucas mentioned 
to him his father’s unexpected concession, the old people consulted 
together, and found that, without any inconvenience to themselves, it 
would be in their power to spare the sum in question to their daughter. 
Mr. Lucas was very sorry that he had not said ten thousand pounds 
instead of five, but he was too much a man of honour to draw back 
from his word. Preparations, therefore, were begun for the marriage, 
and an estate in the country was to be settled on Mary, as an equi- 
valent for the-five thousand pounds which were to be transferred to 
her husband. 

One unfortunate morning Clifford was walking with his now inse- 
parable friend Webster, when they encountered Mr. Preston enjoying 
a stroll, which had actually extended half a mile from his own house : 
on the ensuing day he was going to perform a much greater under- 
taking, he told them, since he then.intended to deposit the amount of 
his daughter's future fortune at a banker's in the city, whose name he 
mentioned ; her marriage, he added, was fixed to take place in six 
weeks. 

When he had passed on, Webster expressed his sincere regret at 
what he had heard. “I do not like to seem officious,” said he ; “ in 
fact, the circumstance which I am going to hint to you is one of such 
exceeding delicacy, that I cannot bear the idea of having my name 
connected with it; but I have reason, from a peculiar and confidential 
source, to know that the house in which this poor old gentleman is 
about to lodge his five thousand pounds is on the point of stopping 
payment; indeed, so far from any probability of its safety for six 
weeks, I would not guarantee its continuance for six hours. I am a 
stranger to your friend, and should have felt awkward in interfering ; 
but you will do a real act of charity if you call on him and persuade 
him to give you the money to deposit in the hands of your own 
banker, whose security is quite undoubted.” 

Clifford, who was really touched with pity for poor Mr. Preston, 
called on him the next day, mentioned the rumour he had heard, 
without naming the quarter from whence it came, and received his 
grateful thanks, and the temporary guardianship of the five thousand 
pounds; that sum, however, never reached the hands of Clifford's 
banker, for Webster earnestly requested to have the use of it for a 
month, for a particular purpose, which involved no risk, but would be 
a great convenience to himself, and promised to place it in the hands 
of the banker at least a fortnight before Mr. Preston would require it- 
Clifford could entertain no suspicion of one in whose honour his mother 
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and himself had so implicitly confided, and had not a doubt that his 
promise would be fulfilled at the appeinted time. Several weeks 
elapsed ; it was the bright, glorious month of July ; Caroline thought 
herself fortunate that no plan of going to Richmond had been started, 
but she was languid and low spirited. Sir James and Lady Bradbury 
were at Wimbledon Common, where the former possessed a house, 
and Mrs. Dornton and her daughters had been fortunate enough to 
procure an invitation to stay a month with a friend, who was passing 
the summer at Hastings. Caroline's own maid, about this time im- 
parted to her a secret, which she had gained from a young woman of 
her acquaintance, who lived opposite to Mrs. Clifford, in Keppel 
Street. Miss Bennet, this person alleged, was in the frequent prac- 
tice of stealing out from her aunt’s house in the evening, and holding 
private conferences with Mr. Webster at the corner of the street. 
Caroline justly thought that this mysterious intercourse with a person 
whom Sophy had such constant opportunities of seeing in the society 
of her friends, signified something highly suspicious and objectionable : 
she mentioned the fact to Clifford, but it was received by him with 
expressions of utter disbelief, coupled with a sarcasm on her own love 
of slander, which could even induce her to tamper with gossiping 
servants, for the sake of aspersing the fame of one who never spoke 
of her except in terms of the kindest affection. The uniformity of 
Caroline's life was at length most painfully broken by a visit from the 
gentle Mary Preston, in tears and sorrow. It appeared that when 
the settlement was ready, her portion had been required by her hus- 
band’s father. Clifford was referred to: the money was not at his 
banker’s: he applied immediately to Webster, who frankly declared 
that he could not at present disentangle it from the concern in which 
he had placed it. “ And the most distressing circumstance,” pursued 
the weeping Mary, “is, that the elder Mr. Lucas accuses my dear 
father of fraud and deception, and declares that he never from the 
first believed he could command such a sum.” 

“ But surely,” said Caroline, “ under these circumstances, it is the 
duty of my husband to advance the money, and to claim from Web- 
ster repayment to himself.” ae 

“ Alas!” replied Mary, “I greatly fear it is not in his power to do 
so. I deeply regret to tell you that it is generally believed W ebster 
has been allowed the perfect command of the property of Mr. Clifford 
and his mother, and that they have nothing now which they can in- 
dependently call their own, Another thing, too, has greatly irritated 
the Lucases: Mr. Clifford informed my father that he knew from the 
best authority, Mr. 's bank was going to fail; they have in- 
quired in various quarters in the city, and find that its security is 
unsuspected, and that nothing has occurred which could give the 
least foundation for such a report. Mr. Lucas says he is convinced 
we are all in a plan, and that his son was on the point of connecting 
himself with a complete nest of swindlers. 





( To be continued.) 
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MORNING WITH THE INDIANS. 





Come go with me into the boundless woods ; 

If but in thought, in thought still go with me ; 

Light be your heart, elastic be your tread ; 

A spirit that happy home makes everywhere: 

And like the practised Indians, be your ear 
uick, for the rattlesnake is in the grass 

Silent, nor may to-day warn our approach. 


My Indian guide is ready—rather say— 
Sage wanderer of these venerable wilds, 
My friend and my companion ; for in him 
Nature, mysterious in her workings, wrought 
Ere he had made acquaintance with our race 
Civilised, civilisation of more worth 
Than we can boast of—a fidelity 
That has outlived all tests: and I am taught 
Daily, my life is precious in his sight, 
And in his heart 1s precious. 





ym ca ee RE I A Fe 


Scarcely moving, 
The henhawk with vast wings broods o’er the woods. 
Few grow the stars and faint: and soon the sun 
Over the orient mountains will exhibit 
His orbit large. Come, Huron, let us on! 


‘ 


Now pleasantly conversing on we move, 
Through mazes thick of ever-changing shades, 
League after league : and Huron much inquires 
About the grand traditions of our race ; 

And of the Bible, “as the wondrous book, 
With leaves of light, and characters of flame, 
And by a golden chain let down from heaven !" 
For so was it described to him, by one, 

A sage old Indian. 


In his turn he tells, 
Turning to earliest times, and legends old, 
“ How the Great Spirit for their wickedness 
Let loose upon them creatures of vast size: 
How with his voice rending the hills in twain, 
He called, and forth the dreadful monsters came 
Huge mammoths. Strong, and deadly in their strength, 
These on the people made destructive war. 
But the Good Spirit grew compassionate, 
For of the red men but a few were left, 
He, with his thunder, smiting the destroyers, 
Spared only two which he once more enclosed 
Deep in the bosom of the giant hills, 
Again to be let loose when Indian crimes 
Aloud should call for such dread. chastisement.” 


My woodland friend, companion, fetterless ! 
Glad thus am I to shufflé off the coil 
Of common cares and duties: thus to thread, 
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Even like an Indian, nature's denizen, 
These primal forests, regions intricate ; 
And with the eye of wonder to behold 
Rivers immense ! 


Gorgeous spectacle ! 
Behind the giant pines the sun's up-rise ! 
How glows he like some tna fiery red : 
Pine-trunks, like temple-pillars, bar his dise. 
I have beheld him from the ocean-flood 
Rise gloriously, but never like to this. 
He comes with all his pomp of clouds attended, 
Of ruby, sapphire, pearl, and amethyst; 
With light wide. flowing, darkness flying fast ; 
And myriad birds with song his coming hail! 


Touched by the Indian, quick I turn, and see, 
Near me, upon the lake, a large canoe, 
In which are people of his tribe preparing 
For the fleet chase: for see, a wounded elk, 
Down-rushing from the steep has plunged, and now 
Swims tor his life. The Indians are alert, 
Some thread the thicket, some the vessel guide: 
All is commotion, quick, yet noiseless all: 
And, lo! already on the opposing shore 
Like red-bronzed statues stand the Indians tall, 
Touched by the sunrise ; forms august, sublime ! 
Fit sight for Phidias! never saw the Greek 
More noble vision, when with godlike touch 
He to dull marble gave the charms of life. 
Where now is Huron? I am left alone: 
Gone from me like an arrow in the chase. 
Whilst with a lightning-winged activity 
The hunter-chiefs are busied. I am rooted 
Unto the earth; by wonder fixed, to gaze ; 
Bound by the chains of custom, that are strong, 
And by the fetters of long silken sloth ; 
For silken threads can bind like adamant. 
—See, now the chase is distant! fierce the strife ; 
A whoop !—the noble animal is slain, 
O blessed people ! nurtured at the breast 
Of regal nature—deemed uncivilised ! 
Brave, forest-born, fleet hunters of the wild! 
Happy, in that ye little know of arts, 
The curse of populous cities ; and of cares 
By nice distinctions bred ; and solitude, 
The weary loneliness of buildings vast, 
Which ye, mid natural objects, never feel. 
The hollow intercourse, the duties dull, 
The one unvaried round, the specious wiles, 
And all the cold formalities of life ! 


Pure dreamy bliss of fond attentive youth! 
W ondering, the tale my father told, I heard, 
When he was in these wilds a wanderer, 
Of pleasant Indian village, fair embayed 
In the forked windings of some forest stream: 
Here now I do behold it, half disclosed 
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Through opening boughs! with wide savannas bounded— 
The river glittering far as eye can reach. 


See! Indian maidens, matrons, children small 
With Huron are advancing ; summer blossoms, 
And odorous branches bearing in their hands, 
Tokens of kindliness and sweet accord. 


Warm is the welcome, pleasant the approach 
To these rude dwellings in the wilderness. 
Dusk aspects teem with hospitable thought, 
Serious, in youth and childhood like grave age. 


The venison, fresh-kill’d, for my repast 
Is ready, with cool water from the spring: 
The mocazins prepared for my feet: 
The wampum-belt, a present from tie chief: 
And skins and furs are spread for my repose ! 


O happy race! here could I dwell for ever— 
And with you smoke the calumet of peace! 


Wasurnaton Browne. 
New York. 





LINES 


WRITTEN IN A BLANK LEAF OF “ THOMSON’S SEASONS,” PRESENTED TO A 
YOUNG LADY. 


Our smiling Spring of love, 
Its Summer’s ardent ray, 
That lights us from above, 
Upon a weary ‘way, 
Autumn may chasten down 
With milder beams of joy, 
But Winter's darkest frown 
Can never all destroy : 
Ah, no! the love which thou hast lit, shall last, 
Till every change and every season’s past. -¢ 


_—_— 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACTRESS OF OUR 
OWN TIMES. 


WITH SKETCHES OF HER CONTEMPORARIES. 


What, my young lady and mistress ?— 
Marry, vour ladyship has grown nearer to heav’n 
Than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
Of a chopin! ; 
Come—give us a taste of your quality. 
HamMter. 


Tue life of an actress! mine has been an eventful one—and I have 
‘been persuaded to commit it to paper with the hope that it may at 
least amuse, if not instruct, some of the more favoured of my Sex, 
who have never yet been exposed to private malice, public caprice, 
or the frowns of an adverse fortune; for 1 take upon myself to say, 
that she who, being obliged to mix in dangerous society, escapes its 
contamination, deserves far more credit than that maiden lady who 
was never moved by passion, or encountered the Proteus—Vice ! 
“* For is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Who, cautious, comes not into danger’s view ? 

What worth has virtue—by desire untried— 

Where nature’s self enlists on duty’s side ?” 

The histrionic is the most varied and uncertain—the most difficult 
and unjustly censured—of all the professions or pursuits to which 
women of mind devote their talent for daily bread: for I think I 
may boldly assert, that the eye of prejudice and malice is constantly 
fixed upon “ the actress,” and the tongue of slander ever ready to 
defame her. She is forced to dress her face in smiles at the moment 
when, perhaps, the pang of disappointment—nay, the worm of disease 
—may be preying upon her heart. Then the labour—the mental 
drudgery of an actress. Ah! gentle reader, when you are gazing 
with delight upon some accomplished fair one who has the skill to 
identify herself with those beautiful creations of our immortal bard— 
a Rosalind or a Beatrice—an Ophelia or a Juliet—you little think of 
the laborious study to which, for days, weeks, nay, years, she has de- 
voted herself, in order to attain that grace, ease, and pathos, by which 
public approbation is won. And then the misery of having to study 
the unmeaning verbiage of some of our modern translating would-be- 
authors—trash that the cultivated mind rejects with loathing “ as a 
pain without a profit” —and I defy refutation, as I call the Muse to my 
aid, and say of my profession generally — 

“ Nor have we lack of labour: to rehearse 

Day after day dull scraps of prose and verse ; 
To bear each other’s malice, pride, and spite ; 
To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night ; 
To dress in gaudy patchwork—and to force 
The mind to think in the appointed course! 
This is laborious—and may be defin'd 

The ceaseless working of the thriftless mind.” 
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Then, again, “the actress,” in talent, in form, in feature, in voice, 
to escape censure, must be perfection. If she have first-rate ability, 
and a corpulent person like Mrs. * * * * * *, “ O what a moving 
mountain!” cries a sapient puppy in the stage-box. If she have 
talents, with a snub nose and carbuncled visage like Miss * * * * *, 
“QO what a Gorgon!” simpers some empty-headed, tallow-faced 
dandy, lolling with his dirty boots across the seats, preparing an un- 
cleanly addition to some fair lady’s dress. If she combine brilliant 
talent with elegance of figure and beauty of visage, but with a shrill, 
unmusical voice, like Miss * * * *, then we hear some vinegar- 
minded critic cry out, “ O ears! ears! I'd as soon listen to the shriek 
of a peacock in hysterics, as to that girl in tragedy.” Then as to the 
conduct of “ the actress ;” if she would command respect, she must 
convince the Argus eyes of envy, and the malevolent tongue of scan- 
dal, that she is strictly moral ; (though not one person in a hundred, 
out of her own particular circle of acquaintance, will give * the 
actress” credit for even common prudence ;) in short, she who nightly 
exhibits the passions in all their force, to the delight of thousands, 1s 
expected to have no passions of her own, or, at least, to keep them 
in such well-ordered subjection, as only to use them professionally, 
when called to entertain the multitude—the monster multitude ! 

‘These are a few items in the great catalogue of unpleasantries to 
which the life of “the actress” is exposed; but, as I have said so 
much of actresses in general, | presume that the gentle reader will 
now think it necessary that I should say something about myself 
in particular—birth, parentage, education, and all that sort of thing, 
usually expected from those who take up the pen and commence 
business in the autobiographical line. In my theatrical pursuits | 
have now traversed England, Ireland, and Scotland, wintered with the 
gay Parisians, and wandered through the vine-clad valleys of La belle 
France, and there been fanned by the summer's breeze, with genial 
health upon its wing; and, though last not least, in my ambulatory 
exploits as a daughter of ‘Thalia, I have breasted the great Atlantic 
wave, and visited “ the land of liberty ;” (where slavery—deep-rooted 
slavery—thrives in all its horrors ;) and in my progress have witnessed 
scenes, and have observed traits of men and manners, that, to an in- 
quiring mind, have furnished ample materials for—what dost thou 
think, gentle reader ?—a book. 1 shall write of my impressions and 
opinions freely ; and in speaking of my numerous contemporaries— 
(many of them well-known to the public in their professional assump- 
tions)—my task shall be to show the reader their real selves, divested 
of their gaudy patchwork, and their fool's cap and bells. They will 
be “ sketches from nature,” but not ill-nature; for I will 


“ Nothing extenuate, or set down aught in malice.” 


Though it appears that the stage was intended for me, I never 
dreamt that I was intended for the stage; and I can assure those fas- 
tidious readers who may have, in early life, imbibed a prejudice 
against “ the actress” and her calling, that, though undoubtedly in 
many cases, it is a dangerous one, it is dangerous to those only who 
are naturally inclined to evil. Actresses, by their own private con- 
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duct, may bring disgrace upon themselves ; (of which I allow there 
are instances, glaring instances, that have even led toa coronet;) but 
Idefy the world—with the Wesleyan synod to back it—to prove that 
an arduous profession, requiring accomplishments both of mind and 
person, can ever degrade the professors. I can truly assert that I 
have never received the slightest injury, either to my morals or my 
means, while pursuing this dangerous profession ; tor— 


“ Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 


I suppose my mind had been too early fortified by a rational educa- 
tion, to allow me to become “ passion’s slave,” and I had no taste to 
sin without passion; and poverty, that great parent of vice in the 
theatrical profession, | had never known but by name. 

To return—1 was the youngest of two daughters, the only children 
of an honest and kind-hearted man in the county of Berks: his 
bread-winning pursuits were horticultural and agricultural: he rented 
on a lease of lives (his own the last) about fifty acres of good land, 
which enriched him in the high-price era—but which made him com- 
paratively a beggar when smiling peace—(that bane to English 
farmers )—arrived with low prices in her train. He now lost by his 
corn, though he gained by his apples, his pears, and his plants ; for 
having nearly two acres of orchard, he could furnish half Westminster 
with fruit for their Sunday pies and puddings, as his numerous baskets 
could witness, as they made their weekly transit on the smooth bosom 
of old father Thames, to that splendid temple of Flora and Pomona, 
yclept Covent Garden market. ‘My mother, a kind, well-educated, and 
domestic woman, was the seventh daughter of a beneficed clergyman, 
his living one hundred and thirty pounds a year! She had a well- 
cultivated mind, and had read much, and what she knew, she endea- 
voured to impart to me. My sister, who was my senior by several 
years, had been taken by a Mrs. Dobbs, a newly-married lady of 
fortune in our neighbourhood—a ei-divant old maid, who was at her 
last prayers when Hymen smiled and led her to his hallowed shrine. 

“ Sister Jane” was selected by Mrs. Dobbs (the elderly woman 
but young bride) to be her companion ; or, as that situation is more 
generally understood to mean, her toady. Her duty was to read to 
her patroness when ordered—to admire her figure and her taste when 
dressed—and, though last not least, in a toady’s catalogue of ills—to 
laugh at her jokes when she happened to utter any. Jane was fortu- 
nately a good laugher, an indispensable accomplishment to “a lady's 
companion ;” she was also of a very passive, quiet disposition, some- 
thing like a duck-pond in July—a disposition as unlike mine as pos- 
sible, mais nimporte. I did not envy her then, though I have since 
had cause to think that apathy is a blessing, and a sensitive mind a 
curse. I had, even then, an independence of spirit that preferred my 
own daily employment of “ feeding young fowls with barley, to hers 
ot “ feeding an old fool with flattery.” There is no disputing on a 
point of taste. If I were a male writer, I should give the last obser- 
vation in imposing Latin; but to ™ rite a dead language to puzzle 
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living women, is one of the masculine privileges which I, as a “ fra- 
gile fair one,” must not intrude upon. 

I too soon perceived that affairs were going very crossly with my 
honest and venerable father. I often heard him say, “ The times are 
out of joint,” which I suppose accounted for our dining-table being 
more frequently without a joint than was formerly the case. When | 
was about fifteen years of age my mother died—this was a blow indeed : 
it was the first real sorrow I had ever known, and I severely felt it. 
I followed her to the grave “ like Niobe, all tears: from that fatal 
hour my father's health declined; it was the canker-worm of grief 
that undermined his once robust frame. The sooner a tale of woe is 
told the better. Briefly then: he was in arrears for rent—rent which 
the whole produce of his farm could scarcely pay. Then how was he 
to support himself and family? But what was that to the merce- 
naries who *‘ managed the estate?” His noble landlord, an absentee, 
had lost large sums at Naples—Naples, where wealthy Britons are 
termed “ pigeons from Ultima Thule.” His English honour was 
pledged to an Italian noble, and, to redeem that honour, it was neces- 
sary to ruin some score or two of struggling English yeomen. A 
British duke has since said, and acted too upon what he said, “ that a 
man has a right to do what he will with his own;” so thought the 
noble, or rather, ignoble peer, my father’s landlord. ‘The estate was 
his—our lease made void by the simple circumstance of the produce 
of the land being unequal to the payment of the rent demanded— 
the agent was peremptory—expulsion inevitable: nature yielded to 
despair—and two days before my poor heart-broken father was to 
have been turned from the roof under which he was born, he was 
placed in that narrow tenement “which lasts till doomsday.” The 
whole estate was sold and paid for ; and, in three days, the money was 
remitted to Italy, per Hammersley and Co., and the honour of the 
English peer “ taken out of pledge,” at the very moment when the 
rooks of the gambling clique were on the point of “ booking it 
amongst the unredeemed.” What a picture is this! yet it is but one 
of the many instances of English fools stripped by foreign harpies, to 
the ruin and expulsion of their ancient tenantry. I speak as a victim! 
Do these “ pigeons from Ultima Thule” ever read our native poets, 
and garner for use the noble sentiments they breathe? Are they 
not aware that 


“* Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them—as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry—their country’s pride— 
If once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 


But to return to my desolate home, which was to me a home no 
more. My father died insolvent, and I—a fine, spirited girl of six- 
teen—was an orphan. I had some few acquaintances, but no friends, 
except my sister; and to her, nature and inclination, as well as ne- 
cessity, made me bend my steps. She was my senior by many 
years: she could advise, protect me, till I could “win my bread:" 
she had been some years married—married to a musical professor, and 
relieved from the odious office of Mrs. Dobbs’s toady. It happened 
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thus— Mrs. Dobbs, having wealth sufficient, usually “ did a bit of 
London for three months annually,” as her obedient little husband 
facetiously called it. It was then and there that “ sister Jane” met 
the musical professor, and the musical professor met “ sister Jane.” 
The gentle reader has doubtless heard of “a jobbing gardener.” 
Now this gentleman was also a jobber; (but not in Adams's line of 
business, but in that of the dethroned tyrant of Syracuse, Dionysius, 
or the more modern king not yet dethroned, Louis Philippe ;) he was 
a “ jobbing tutor,” and, in that capacity, attended for the avowed pur- 
pose of “ teaching the young idea how to shoot,” in the little block- 
head of the ill-begotten whelp who had the felicity of being the 
spoiled son of Mrs. Dobbs, and heir to all his father's cash—and all 
his mother's—whatever the reader pleases. Such was this musical 
professor and jobbing tutor. I suppose he wanted a wife, and she 
wanted a husband ; and as they seldom met, and when they did, they 
were always “ witnessed by Mrs. Dobbs,” they, in all probability, 
read their mutual wants in each other's eyes; for eyes are very con- 
venient, as,‘ Love’s carrier pigeons.” There was no courtship except 
by twopenny post, (post paid, of course;) he wrote per twopenny, 
she answered per ditto: he said, “will you?” and she answered, 
“yes.” Could anything be more natural than such a reply from the 
wished-to-be-emancipated slave of Mrs. Dobbs ? 

They both domiciled in the widely-extended parish of Saint Mary- 
le-bone, in which parish church, the consent of butchers, bakers—in 
short, all the world were asked, if Jane and the jobbing tutor might 
be married. Three several Sabbath mornings was the same question 
repeated ; and as no one said no, (for who cared about them? not even 
Mrs. Dobbs, ) the ring, that magic hoop of gold, was placed on Jane's 
finger, and she became the poor jobbing tutor’s domestic wife—his 
drudge—his slave! but as she was never heard to regret the step she 
had taken, why should I? My taste is for the “sublime and beautiful ;” 
she, poor passive soul, could accommodate hers to “ the stern and 
gloomy.” I felt a horror of this “jobbing tutor” at first; but I have 
since had cause to change my feeling towards him. Even Jane al- 
lowed that, (according to Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty,) her husband 
was not very handsome in a glare of light—but when the candles 
were extinguished, then she could, in her mind's eye, fancy him all 
her heart could wish—for he had a tongue (when he chose to use it) 


“ That could wheedle with the devil.” 


As this gentleman was the chief cause of my becoming a votary of 
Thalia, and as I shall have much to say of him hereafter, I may as 
well at once describe him, as he is, and as he was, for his history is a 
strange one. As he is attached to the national theatres, I shall care- 
fully conceal his theatrical cognomen, or I may be accused of perso- 
nality. I will therefore denominate him, Mr. Sipwater ! (Sip-brandy 
would have been more to the purpose.) I will call him Sipwater, as 
a slight penance, knowing, as I do, that it is a liquid he abominates, 
for, (like his once boon companion and sharer in his midnight orgies, 
the never-to-be-forgotten, and ever-to-be-laughed at, Mr. John 
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Reeve,) he has the most unqualified hatred towards unqualified 
water. Then as Sipwater let him be henceforth known. That 
point being settled, 1 may as well now describe him, that my gentle 
readers may have him in their mind’s eye. In person erect, and 
above the medium height, 


« An iron visage, and a sunken eye,” 


with a brow that, when knit in anger, would frighten a modern dandy 
into a speedy and a safe retreat. Yet, though rugged and rough 
without, like the melon, there was much sweetness within—when 


anybody could get at it! 


“ He had been a sailor in his youth, and fought 
In famous battles,” 


but apparently he had received more hard knocks than golden favours. 
From some reason, which he himself ever carefully concealed, even 
from his dearest friends, he had quitted the briny ocean, with a hurt 
limb and a hole in his cranium—and toiled, mentally and bodily, 
for bread on terra firma. Now, this secret, so carefully kept by 
Sipwater, was accidentally found out by a gentleman, a sapient 
gentleman of the Somerset House tribe. 

This gentleman, who resided near Greenwich, to his surprise one 
summer's evening saw Sipwater in a retired part of the beautiful park, 
in close and earnest conversation with a very old and worn-out 
Greenwich pensioner, to whom, as he spoke, he evidently seemed to 
be making a transfer of property from his own pocket to the oid man’s 
hand, who, nothing loth, received it as a usual and expected donation; 
for it appeared, on after inquiry, that Sipwater paid periodical visits 
to the aforesaid old seaman, making him his own pensioner, as well 
as that of Greenwich, by a quarterly supply of tobacco, accompanied 
by a trifle of cash for the purchase of a nauseous and abominable be- 
verage, much loved by sailors, old and young, and which they deno- 
minate grog. 

This mysterious conduct of Sipwater, had excited the woman's 
failing, (as it is impertinently and falsely called,) in this gentleman of 
the Somerset House tribe, who, having more leisure than wit, and 
more curiosity, perhaps, than either, easily traced the worn-out naval 
warrior to his cell, in that splendid edifice, which does honour, not 
only to England, but to human nature. On inquiring about the mys- 
terious musician, by his playhouse cognomen, this old man (called 
Tom Brown) denied all knowledge of such a person. “I knows no- 
thing about music players, not I,” cried he; but on the time and 
place of the interview, and visible transfer of property, being men- 
tioned, the veteran acknowledged his friend and patron, but under a 
very different name, and 


“ As of a race once known in glory’s annals.” 


At length, the offer ofa good supply of tobacco, accompanied by a 
bottle of rum, won from the garrulous old tar a knowledge of Sip- 
waters secret, the recital of which, after so great a lapse of time, 
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he thought could do no harm ; but, as the principal actor in the scene 
wished it to be concealed, it ought not to have been divulged. Yet, 
alas! what garrulous old sailor in his senectitude, is proof against 
such potent bribes as grog and tobacco? The Somerset House gen- 
tleman, it appeared, had all the silly curiosity of a Marplot, but for- 
tunately without that weak-minded person's means of doing mischief. 
He gathered from the worn-out tar, that Sipwater had, in his youth, 
not only staked his life in his country’s cause, but had likewise, (no, 
not likewise, but also,) forfeited that life to a breach of his country’s 
martial law. The veteran who then related the circumstance, had 
been an eye-witness, and a subordinate actor, in a scene of fury, 
that had nearly proved a nautical tragedy—a tragedy that might 
have made the fortune of Fitzbail as a demoralising dramatist, and 
increased the fame of T. P. Cooke as an actor. By-the-bye, I am 
convinced that the want of such truly tragic materials is severely 
felt by the aforesaid Fitzball—for with them, he would soon redeem 
his well-known public pledge, of (I'll use his own phrase,) “ giving 
Billy Shakspeare the go-by.” Mais n'importe! he (Fitzball) has 
now the command—the almost exclusive command, of the London 
theatres—majors and minors—managers and treasurers—and will do 
ityet; in fact, he has already, as far as the glittering metal is con- 
cerned, (the brilliant fame is to follow,) he has actually received 
more money for his productions, than Shakspeare did for the emana- 
tions of his genius, in the same brief space. O Apollo! 

En passant—a word of the saddest truth, on English taste. 
Our managers, metropolitan and provincial, have, by that splendid 
production of the Fitzball pen, yclept “Jonathan Bradford,” 
“pursed more ducats”’ in one week, than they ever did by Shakspeare 
in six. Then, ina money-admiring nation, like England, why should 
not Fitzball be ranked as equal, (methinks I hear Mr. Plutus Fudge, 
of Threadneedle Street, cry out, “ superior, by Gold,”’) to our greatly 
praised, but little patronised, Warwickshire bard? I prophesy, that 
should we progress in our “ Jonathan-Bradford-march of intellect,” 
that in 1866, the works of “The Swan of Lambeth Marsh” (Fitzball) 
will be hourly quoted, while those of “The Swan of Avon ” will of 
course be despised, as trash, unworthy of a gentleman's notice ; for 
those who have read Sir Isaac Newton, know that 


“ Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
_) . ie ‘ ’ 
Of Shakspeare and the great Fitzball ! 


But I fear Iam becoming garrulous, like old Tom Brown, of Green- 
wich ; and, like him, am divulging secrets. Besides, I ought to re- 
collect, that “ brevity is the soul of wit,” therefore I will briefly state 
the furious, as well as curious facts of the Sipwater onslaught. And 
as it is““A Tale of the Sea,” I claim “my sailor's privilege,” as having 
dared the great Atlantic's mighty waves. An enterprise, by-the-bye, 
the interminable length of which, in 1492, caused the first bold navi- 
gators of that vast expanse of western waters, to rebel, and seek the life 
of famed Columbus. But it is a voyage that now, even I, weak woman 
that lam, can make with as much unconcern as our grandmammas 
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did a summer's trip to Margate. I fancied that I gloried in the ex- 
citement of the danger, (when danger there was none,) and as for 
that soul-harrowing, nerve-twiddling idea of—*“ Only a single plank 
between us and eternity,’—it is very pretty in print, but very silly in 
fact, for there is now more real danger in a land transit from rural! 
Hammersmith to famed Mile End, per cab, omnibus, or stage coach, 
(not forgetting our own gig or phaeton,) than from the Lizard Point 
to New York harbour. At least, I have felt so. 

But to my tale, and its title. Juliet says of her Romeo, “ What's 
in a name?” but she was a silly girl, and in love. Now, our modern 
booksellers are most of them elderly gentlemen, who have rather out- 
grown their love, and they say, “a name is everything.” The title 
of a tale, like that of a melodrama, should be striking, both to the eye 
and ear—the name to harmonise with its adjunct. I know that our 
theatrical managers, major and minor, are very particular in selecting 
euphonious titles for their melodramas, especially if on a domestic 
subject, such as “Bennet, the Butcher,” “ Davidge, the Dustman,” 
“Harley, the Harper,” “ Vining, the Vintner.” Why those very titles 
alone, by their tickling effect on the ear, would fill the pit and gal- 
leries of the Surrey, Victoria, or Adelphi theatres, for twelve conse- 
cutive months, if the pieces bearing those euphonious names were im- 
mediately produced. I shall head my tale thus, (the title will strike 
both eye and ear, I opine,) “ A Tale of the Sea; or, a Passage in the 
early life of Sipwater.” So much for my title—now for my tale. 

Sipwater, when a boy in years, but a man in muscle, was cursed 
by nature with a most fiery and uncontrollable temper. In the same 
ship there unfortunately sailed, as a senior officer, a man as diametri- 
cally opposite to him as possible—a cool, calculating, malignant per- 
sonage, who delighted in exposing to censure another's weakness— 
and he saw that Sipwater’s weak point was temper. They never 
met without its being excited—they seemed to have an instinctive 
and deadly hatred towards each other; but discipline—martial dis- 
cipline, demanded that the fiery youth should submit to his senior— 
his senior both in rank and age. But a crisis, a fatal night arrived. 
They were on a foreign station—their ship was at anchor. “Twas 
dark December, the wind and rain beat high —they were both on duty, 
and on deck. An ungraciously-delivered, authoritative command, 
addressed to Sipwater by the man he hated, for ever marred his 
fondly cherished hopes. (Alas! what might he have been? A 
Nelson, perhaps! What is he? A vagabond!) In his delirium the 
stripling sprang upon his coolly insulting superior officer, and in an 
instant his throat was in his nervous grasp: he paused—'twas a pause 
of horror ; but the deed was done—retreat impossible : he knew that 
the agents of violated martial law must socn arrest him. Preferring 
death with a brave revenge, to the same inevitable sentence with dis- 
honour, the mad boy, with his opponent in his bear-like hug, with 
one sudden bound, dashed headlong into the foaming billows. 

Fortunately both were adepts in the glorious and useful art ol 
swimming, and at the first freezing hint from the cold December's 
wave, each put his knowledge of that art into instant practice. The 
“ superior officer” shouted aloud for succour—but the young delin- 
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uent felt that he had better perish beneath the wave, with which he 
buffetted, than accept the help that led, through ignominy, to an 
equally certain death. Could he reach the land ? ‘twas scarce a mile, 
and the tide ran strong in shore. He had often doubled the distance 
when he swam for pleasure on a summer's eve—why not now for 
life? Yet saturated garments are fearful odds, even against a skilful 
swimmer’s force. 

At the delinquent’s first spring at his superior’s throat, the men on 
duty stood as paralysed; but when the splash was heard, “ A man 
overboard” (the well-known cry for succour,) echoed through the 
ship; and, as the crew briefly related to the roused commander the 
cause of bustle, two boats were manned to save the struggling pair— 
to save them—one for vengeance, the other, to gloat in safety o'er 
cherished hatred and gratified revenge. ‘The superior officer, striking 
towards the ship, soon was safe on board ; the other boat rowed with 
the tide, rightly judging of the youth’s intent. Amongst the rowers, 
four in number, was the now garrulous veteran who told the tale. 
They reached him: his collar was in the hardy seaman’s tenacious 
grasp—his life—his more than life—was in their hands! What could 
they do? Those four brave men briefly consulted, as two rowed 
swiftly towards the shore, while the other two grappled the youth ; 
who, even in this extremity, struggled in vain for freedom, as thus 
compelled, his unhurt body lightly skimmed the surface of the wave. 
The four consulted. Duty said he was their prisoner : but they loved 
the boy—they loved him for his daring, for they had seen him in des- 
perate struggles on the Frenchman's coast, in those brief boarding 
contests where ‘twas man to man and brand to brand; they had also 
seen the certificates of desperate service carved by the enemy's steel— 
indelibly carved upon his body; and that body now floated at their 
mercy beneath the gunnel of their fragile boat. 

“ What can we do ?” the only waverer of the four demanded. 

“ Do!” cried Tom—Tom Brown, our own old Tom of Greenwich— 
“do! why, we'll wink at duty and try to save him, d . He was 
about to seal the determination with an oath, when he was saved that 
sin by a distant shout of “ Boat-a-hoy!” from the coxswain’s well- 
known voice. 

“* They're sent to seek us—don’t heed their hail—pull strong for 
shore,” said Tom. ‘Then hauling the dauntless boy within the boat, 
ina moment his saturated jacket, vest, shoes,—in short, all but his 
“trews of bonny blue,” were scattered to the winds and waves. 
Tom’s only words to the boy were, “ The current’s strong in-shore— 
our coxswain nears us : have you strength and courage to float another 
quarter of a mile ?” 

“TI have—I have!” he cried, and gently gliding into old Ocean's 
bosom, in safety reached the shore—found shelter, food, and raiment. 
He there trusted his safety to a woman's faith. She kept her faith, 
and saved him. 

The brave Tom Brown and his companions three re-stemmed their 
backward course, joined the other boat, and reported that they had 
missed the young delinquent, and supposed “ he'd foundered.” All 
search on shore proved fruitless ; his scattered garments were found 
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at various points, and he, of course, recorded (for I have seen the re- 
cord,) as “ drowned in an act of daring mutiny.” : The old purser's 
pen, as in duty bound, wrote DD. against his now dishonoured name, 
and there all ended. Old Tom Brown is the only survivor of the four 
brave men who saved him; the other three died, in fever, battle, and 
—in brandy. Old Tom still receives his small quarterly token of gra- 
titude from the ill-furnished purse of one who might have been an 
honour to his country, but who, by one wild escape of lawless passion, 
doomed himself to a life of penury, and to feed that slow-consuming 
worm engendered by remorse—the little worm that will not sleep, and 
never dies. 

Such was the once youthful sailor! Such now is the gloomy, misan- 
thropic retainer of one of our great miscalled national theatres. Byron 
says, “ Truth is stronger than fiction,” and I have written truth. 


( To be continued. ) 


ON A SILVER BOWL. 


** Tov Gpyupov topevwy.”’—k. 7. A. 


Come, Vulcan, all thy matchless skill 
Into this silver mass instil : 

Yet forge not mail or glittering arms, 
For what to me are war's alarms ? 
But to allay all cares of soul 

Make me a deep, capacious bow]: 
Upon its cheek no planets chase, 

Nor stern Orion’s hateful face ; 

For slow Boites fails to please, 

Aud what to me are Pleiades? 

But carve thereon the clustering vine, 
And ‘neath it let Bathyllus join 

With Love and Bacchus to unload 
The boughs, and press the purple flood. 


Anacreon, Ode xvii. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Rasy Cast Le is still surrounded by a moat, or fosse, with a draw- 
bridge, and before the use of cannon, was considered to be a place of 
great strength. I was shown a passage six feet in width, cut out of 
one of the solid walls. The immense pile of building is seen to great 
advantage, and has a magnificent appearance, from the road leading 
to Barnard Castle. There is an anecdote current in that part of 
the country, that, on King James's accession to the throne of England, 
some nobleman, (I presume an ancestor of the Lords Raby,) begged 
a grant of the castle from his majesty, representing it to be merely a 
great heap of stones. Whether it had fallen to the crown by for- 
feiture, or otherwise, [ know not; nor have I the present means of 
satisfying myself. 1 merely give the anecdote as I heard it. The 
king complied with the request: but when his majesty afterwards 
saw the place, on his way to London, he thus addressed the nobleman 
who had obtained the grant from him, “ Gude troth, my lord, ca’ ye 
this a hurrock* o’ stanes? By my faith, mon, I hae hardly sic anither 
hurrock in a’ my realm.” However this may be, it is quite certain, 
(for it became matter of public litigation,) that about a hundred 
years afterwards, Lord Raby, the then owner, or at least tenant for 
lite of the castle, having conceived some displeasure against his eldest 
son, on whom it was settled after him, showed a determination to re- 
duce it to that hurrock-like state, in which it was supposed to be 
when it was begged, (according to the anecdote,) from “ good King 
James.” The angry father began to strip the lead from the roof, and 
to dismantle the walls; when he was stopped in the work of de- 
vastation by the timely intervention of the Court of Chancery. This 
may at least be recorded as one of the good deeds of that rather un- 
popular court. The destruction of such a castle as that of Raby 
might almost be considered as a national loss. 

Some years ago, the records and legends connected with it were 
chosen as the subject of a well-written and interesting romance, “ The 
Rose of Raby,” by a lady, to whom I had the pleasure of being in- 
troduced when I was last in that neighbourhood. She was at that 
time resident at Staindrop, one of the most beautiful villages in the 
North of England, and only about a mile from Raby, the park be- 
longing to which borders the whole extent of the place, and is both a 
great ornament to it, and likewise a shelter from the north. The 
church of Staindrop is an ancient and extremely handsome pile, and 
was originally of a collegiate character. Here repose the ashes of 
several of the Nevilles, once Earls of Westmoreland and Lords of Raby. 
There are some of their effigies or full-length figures cut in stone, 


* A heap. 


' Continued from page 99. 
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lying in the church, near the entrance, and in remarkably good pre- 
servation. They have their legs crossed, to signify that they had 
fought in the “holy wars.” I believe there is a tradition still extant, 
that at Staindrop was once a a residence, of one of the Saxon 
kings. Behind the church,—mark, reader, behind the church,— and on 
the northern, neglected, and formerly despised portion of the burial- 
ground, rest the truly hallowed remains of the Honourable Mrs. Raby 
Vane. She was a woman of extraordinary piety, as well as of supe- 
rior mental endowments. Her charity was not only extensive, but 
judicious ; and after the lapse of nearly half a century, she is still re- 
membered and talked of by many at Staindrop, where she lived and 
died, with feelings of the most affectionate and reverential regard. It 
was at her own request, expressed while she was yet in health, and in 
accordance with her humble and pious character, that she was buried 
in that proscribed part of the churchyard, which had then not received 
the remains of even one solitary pauper. She not only knew, but 
felt, that death levels all distinctions. Her example has had a bene- 
ficial effect, and the dust of many is now gathered around her's, and 
resting in the same hope of a joyful resurrection. 

I have in my possession a tortoise-shell tablet, beautifully inlaid 
with flowers of gold, which was presented by Mrs. Raby Vane, a 
short period before her death, to a highly-valued friend. I have 
likewise a letter, addressed by her to the same friend, which is so 
characteristic of her excellent heart and gifted mind, that I cannot 
refrain from transcribing it. It is written in the fine Italian kind of 
hand which was so fashionable at that period. 


“ My DEAR FRIEND ; 

* To give you a better night than the last, I will state the present 
things on a higher consideration than sublunary views. Consider, 
that it has pleased God, in his mercy, to place me in a situation; for 
six months in every year, free from essential temptations to sin: that 
he gives me affluence and reputation, ease of body, activity of mind, 
and knowledge of spiritual hopes and trust. Knowing what is best 
for me, he has taken from me what is vulgarly called my lovers and 
my neighbours, leaving only yourself and your husband, who under- 
stand me, who love me, and to whom I can speak my whole heart, 
which is cordial sufficient. If things were more easy, I should be 
tempted to sloth. If my exertions brought their fruition, I should be 
tempted to pride. If my household were all saints, beatitude would 
be dangerous, for heaven is its place, and eternity is its time. As it 
is, | have a work to perform, and my wages are remitted to my place 
of rest. Iam assisted during my task; and the blessing in the end 
will be given, at the great day, by the hand of Him who redeemed 
me, and (I trust) all around me. ‘That this view of things may re- 
lieve the anxiety you kindly feel on my account, is the earnest de- 
sire of 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Evizapetn VANE." 

“ Staindrop Hall, Saturday Evening.” 
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Mrs. Vane was the widow of the Honourable Raby Vane, an uncle 
of the present Duke of Cleveland. She was called into eternity in 
the most sudden, but happily not in an unprepared manner ; for her 
whole life had been a gradual and constant preparation for that awful 
change. She had been dining at Raby Castle, with the then Earl 
and Countess of Darlington, on the very day of her death. She had 
been unconsciously paying, what proved to be her last farewell visit 
to them ; and expired almost immediately after her return home. 1 
find the melancholy event noted down in pencil, on one of the ivory 
leaves of the tablet, by the friend I have before alluded to, in the 
following simple terms. 

“This dear friend departed this painful life, at half-past ten at 
night, after dining at the Castle, on May 28, 1789.” 

Brancepeth Castle * differs very materially in its character from 
that of Raby, but is equally a splendid memorial of the old feudal 
times. It was purchased some years ago by the late William Russell, 
Esq., grandfather of the present owner. Mr. Russell became the 
proprietor of the celebrated “ Wallsend colliery,” which was the 
foundation of the immense wealth of which he died possessed. It is 
said, and I believe without much exaggeration, that, for some years, 
the colliery yielded him a clear profit of a thousand pounds a week. 
He not only purchased Brancepeth Castle, with the domain attached, 
but several other fine estates in the north of England. Brancepeth 
was his almost constant residence, where he lived to a good old age, 
in the prudent and unostentatious style of a plain country gentleman. 
On his decease, his son, the late Major Russell, who for many years 
represented the borough of Saltash, in Cornwall, expended very large 
sums of money in the repairs and decoration of the castle. Its out- 
ward appearance is exceedingly grand and venerable ; while interiorly, 
all that good taste and lavish expenditure could accomplish, has been 
done, to render it one of the most splendid and commodious mansions 
in the country. ll is in the highest style of embellishment, yet still 
in admirable keeping with the gothic character of the building. The 
doors and window-shutters are of the fine veined, or knarled oak, I 
believe from the root of the tree; and in the principal rooms, the 
window-panes are enriched with beautiful paintings, which glow in the 
sun-light with all the colours of the rainbow, and to which the chaste 
sober hue of the walls, hung with fine drab, or steel-coloured cloth, 
forms a good contrast. In the armoury is a large window of stained 
glass, representing the battle of “ Neville’s Cross,” which was fought 
in the immediate vicinity of Durham, and only about four miles from 
Brancepeth Castle. It will be remembered that this great victory 
was gained by Queen Philippa, over the Scotch king, in the absence 
of Edward ; and that David was taken prisoner. 

A rude cross of stone by the road-side, about half a mile from 
Durham, still serves to point out to the passing traveller the scene of 
one of the bloodiest encounters that ever took place between the once 
rival nations, now happily united in the bonds of a true fraternity. It 
is said, that Major Russell, within a very short time after his father’s 


* Originally Brown’s path, or the path of the wild boar, 
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death, expended nearly two hundred thousand pounds upon Brance- 

th Castle. He did not, however, live to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours. He had hardly completed the costly and extensive improve- 
ments on which he had been so anxiously engaged, when he was 
called away from all the luxuries of life, and the fleeting things of 
time, to an eternal and unchangeable state. This is one of the every- 
day lessons which are constantly passing around us, and from which 
we may all learn wisdom if we will. 

Being so immediately in the vicinity of Rokeby it would have been 
inexcusable to neglect the opportunity of visiting a place not only 
immortalised by the genius of Scott, but destined by Nature herself 
for more than a literary immortality. It is one of those spots that, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. The mansion itself, which is 
comparatively of modern date, has nothing very remarkable to recom- 
mend it, but the park and grounds are uncommonly beautiful. There 
still stands Earl Mortham’s tower, venerable for its antiquity; and at 
a little distance from it, where once stood the church, are scattered 
the tombs and simple stones under which 


“ The riide forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


They form indeed a singular and highly-interesting feature within the 
inclosure of a gentleman's park. While I was gazing upon these me- 
morials of other times, a beautiful autumnal sun shone upon the 
lettered and moss-grown stones, which, shrouding the long-forgotten 
dead, seemed to mock the vivifying influence. The junction of the 
rivers Tees and Greta is highly romantic, and seems worthy to have 
been celebrated as the true “ meeting of the waters.” But it is 
needless to add more, upon a place and a subject so thoroughly known. 
Rokeby, when I saw it, furnished a striking instance of the melan- 
choly consequences of a title becoming separated from the estates 
which ought to support it. The then Lord Rokeby (who is recently 
dead) was living, at that time, with one servant at an obscure farm- 
house in the neighbourhood. 

A similar fate seems to have attended Streatlam Castle, which is 
about five miles from Rokeby. The late Earl of Strathmore left this 
and his other estates, both in England and Scotland, to the amount 
of thirty thousand a year, to his natural son, to the total exclusion of 
his brother, the present earl, a man of most amiable and estimable 
character. It is painful to reflect, that the representative of one of 
the most ancient and illustrious families in the Scotch peerage, and 
one who, it is said, dignifies and adorns his high rank by his per- 
sonal virtues, should thus be cut off from the means of properly sup- 
porting that title which was his inalienable birthright, and of which 
no unfraternal act could by possibility deprive him. 

It was from Streatlam Castle that the notorious Stoney Bowes, 
who, about fifty years ago, married the then Countess of Strathmore, 
took her away by force, and carried her over the country, treating 
her in the most barbarous manner, for the purpose of compelling her 
to give up to him her settled property. The cruelties which he exet- 
cised made a great sensation at the time. Many of the neighbours 
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mounted and rode about in every direction, in order to rescue her, if 
possible, from his power. Various interesting anecdotes are told of 
this flight and pursuit by persons who still remember all the circum- 
stances; and the name of “ Stoney Bowes” is, to this day, execrated 
in the neighbourhood, as proverbial of everything that is base, selfish, 
and cruel. He did not escape wholly without punishment; for he 
lived and died within the walls of a prison. 

Of that highly-distinguished female, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
we are likely soon to have some further and, of course, authentic 
particulars, from the pen of Lord Wharncliffe. I have no doubt that, 
in the life of Lady Mary, which is to accompany the forthcoming 
edition of her correspondence, his lordship will render full justice to 
the memory of his illustrious relative,* and that he will acquit him- 
self of the task he has undertaken with that skill, sound judgment, 
and integrity, which we have a right to expect from his well-known 
character. The great number, too, of additional letters which his 
lordship is about to give to the world, will, probably, clear up many 
points which have hitherto been left merely to conjecture; and we 
well know the tortuous and one-sided course which conjecture gene- 
rally pursues. 

There is no doubt that Lady Mary and her husband but little ac- 
corded with each other in temper or pursuits. From the lips of se- 
veral members of Lord Bute’s family, I have heard various anecdotes 
of her domestic infelicity, more particularly from my grandmother, 
whose brother married her daughter. Lady Mary herself was by no 
means a mere every-day character, as her letters testify. She hada 
keen wit and a brilliant intellect. Her mind was highly cultivated, 
and she was devoted to literature, and, at that period, it could hardly 
be expected that she would find many that were congenial with her 
amongst her own sex and rank. Mr. Wortley had married her beauty, 
and not her gifts and accomplishments ; and mere beauty often ceases 
to attract even before it has ceased to be attractive. Her matrimonial 
lot (the most influential upon the life and conduct of woman) was, 
therefore, cast in an uncongenial clime. Her filial pleasures, also, 
seem not to have been without alloy; the Countess of Bute, though 
a pious and most estimable woman, but who was more devoted to her 
domestic duties than to literature, frequently rebuked her talented 
mother for devoting her latter days to it. We cannot, therefore, be 
justly surprised that she spent so much of her life abroad ; for I do 
not believe that there was ever anything authentic or well-founded 
that could impeach her honour, though her separation from Mr. 
Wortley, on their return from Constantinople, might seem to rive a 
colour to the reports of the day. If the world were disposed to 
judge charitably, I think the want of all softness and sensibility in 
the character of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu might very well ac- 
na for the little hold she appears to have had upon her husband's 
leart. 


-* Lord Wharncliffe is the great-grandson of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; 
his grandfather, John, Earl of Bute, the prime minister, having marned the only 
daughter of Lady M. W. Montagu. 
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Learned women are rarely what nature intended our sex to be,— 
fixed stars in the heaven of home. And, however we may admire the 
brilliant talents and classical erudition of those gifted females who 
occasionally rove out of the beaten track, we must, in all candour, 
admit, that blue stockings are not altogether the most becoming wear 
for a wife. ‘Those softer spirits that never venture to dispute with 
man his right to “ the delectable land” of abstruse learning are the 
most to be envied.* Man is the bold Atlas that poises the world, 
woman but the silken thread or soft fillet that ties up the flowers or 
binds the wounds of life. , 

I remember my grandmother told me, that going one day to visit 
her brother, she was astonished to see, seated on the ground on 
cushions, and closely wrapt up in furs, a little old woman, whom 
Lady Bute introduced as her mother. Without a vestige of former 
beauty or a lingering grace left, my grandmother said she could 
scarcely bring herself to believe that the withered face and wasted 
form, bent double by time,} was the once celebrated beauiy whose 
wit and learning had filled even the classical soul of Pope with envy. 

Lady Wortley Montagu had an ever-living sorrow in her only son ; 
a man of a wild, eccentric character, and who, it appears, evinced a 
total want of feeling towards those ties most hallowed of God and 
nature. Such was the conduct he observed to his sister, Lady Bute, 
that the last act of his hfe was directed with a view to wrong her out 
of the property which would be hers by right at his demise. For, 
being taken ill at Pisa, he wrote over to England for a pregnant 
woman (a perfect stranger) to be sent to him in order that by marry- 
ing her, her child (being born in wediock) might inherit his estates. 
The woman was actually sent, and arrived in Italy, but, fortunately, 
not in time for the success of this nefarious scheme, for Wortley 
Montagu was dead. His first exploit was when he was a boy at 
Westminster School, from which he ran away, and exchanged clothes 
with a sweep, and, thus disguised, went to clean a chimney. A droll 
anecdote is current in our family, of his descending by another flue 
into an adjoining house, and being fatigued with his novel employ- 
ment, he sought repose, by depositing himself, in his sooty apparel, 
on the fine white coverlid of an elegant bed. Here the lady's maid, 
who had been in the habit of purloining her mistress’s sweetmeats, 
discovered him; and taking him for another black personage, the 
devil, (as she declared,) she fell upon her knees, and confessing her 
misdeeds, promised never to visit the store-cluset again, if he would 
not take her away with him. 

The most beautiful likeness I ever saw of Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu, was shown me by the late Countess of Lonsdale, who was 
both her grand and god-daughter. There was more of mind, and 
less of voluptuousness, than in that by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and far 
more sweetness and amiability of expression, than in the miniature 


* It would not appear that Lady Mary thought her own education the best 


=e ae to insure happiness, as she gave her daughter one in direct opposition 
o it. 


t Lady Mary was then seventy years of age. 
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by Zinck. Amongst the pictures of my father’s family at Lackham 
~ Soma we had a fine portrait of Lady M. W. Montagu, in her 
Turkish turban; and a full-length likeness of her husband, likewise 
in a splendid Oriental dress. The brocade, or tissue of the robe, 
was of a peculiar pattern, and very brilliant colours; and, in the old 
iron chest that contained our family relics, I found a lady's needle- 
case, made out of a bit of the identical robe in which Mr. Wortley 
Montagu was painted ; which I gave to Captain Watson, a great anti- 
quarian. 

Lady Mary did not like the family her daughter married into, and, 
to some of its members, she showed an invincible dislike. Lady 
Mary was a woman of great penetration, and well skilled in the tact 
of sifting character. Lady Betty Campbell, who married my grand- 
mother’s youngest brother, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, she saw through 
at a glance, and pronounced her, untried, what she proved, upon trial, 
to be. Never was there exhibited, in frail human nature, a better 
sample of family pride, starched formality, and heart-chilling parsi- 
mony. Whenever I would depict the character of forbidding old 
age, I would take her for my model. Though Mr. Mackenzie was 
immensely rich, and had lost both his children, Lady Betty continued 
her frugal habits, often wearing a patched satin gown; while her 
waiting woman was obliged, when she had a new one of her own, to 
take it off, before she ventured into my lady’s presence, for fear of a 
long sermon upon extravagance. 

I can just remember Mr. Stuart Mackenzie and Lady Betty com- 
ing to Bath. My beloved grandmother had a house, at that time, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, her sole object being to reside near the 
spot, where reposed the ashes of the husband she had idolised in 
lite, and where she intended herself to rest at last. My mother ac- 
companied them to see my grandmother: and so strong was the 
pride of aristocracy in the aged supporter of the dignity of the 
Campbells, that, when the family coach drew up to the door of my 
grandmother's rural and retired abode, and the two powdered lacqueys 
stood, one on each side, to honour the descent of so august a per- 
sonage, Lady Betty could restrain herself no longer, but broke out in 
her usual broad Scotch :—* It was the warst thing Leddy Jane ever 
did in her life, to come to this beggarly hole: canna ye persuade 
your mither, Mistress Montagu, to live, as becomes her, at the hoose 
in London, which her brother offered her?” What a contrast be- 
tween this unengaging specimen of pride and meanness, and the 
meek, charitable, and saint-like woman, who, in this peaceful se- 
clusion, remote from the gay and the busy world, was devoting the 
residue of her well-spent life to “alms and good deeds,” and the ex- 
tensive service of her glorious Creator. in 

Lady Betty had an humble servant always at her side, in the shape 
of a domestic chaplain. “ Old Du Tong,” as we always called him, 
(but whether it was Du Ton, or Du Temp, or what the true ortho- 
graphy might be, I know not,) was just that sort of being that the 
rich proud man loves to have always as his shadow ; who, in expec- 
tation of verifying the scriptural saying, that “ he that is /ast shall 
be first,” is contented to take the lowest place at the — table ; 
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and to be the echo of the sayings, and the eulogist of the virtues, of 
his patron. “ Yes, my la-ady;” “ Very true, my la-ady ;” “ As you 
say, my la-ady ;” were almost the only words, my mother said, she 
ever heard drop from his lips, and that, too, in such a drawling tone 
of deference and adulation, as never failed to gratify the inordinate 
pride and self-love of Lady Betty. Happy Du Tong! thy patient 
labours, and noble resignation of the rights of man to speak and 
think for himself, were crowned with golden success! At the death 
of his patron, fifteen thousand pounds, and many costly jewels, were 
left to the worthy chaplain of my pious grand uncle, the bulk of 
whose property went to his favourite nephew, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
the father of Lord Wharncliffe, who better deserved the gifts of 
fortune, as he allowed others to participate in them—a virtue which, 
I believe, his son inherits. 

Indeed, it may be said, that the character of the Scotch aristo- 
cracy, once perhaps more intolerable than any for the “ pride of 
gentle blood,” is of late years very rapidly changing for the better ; 
and humility and charity have become the Penates of many an an- 
cient house, that once worshipped only the two hideous deities—Pride 
and Penuriousness. 

To what years of exile, and days of isolation from all the ties of 
home and country, was the lovely Lady Ann Stuart, daughter of 
Lord Bute, condemned, through one fatal lapse, originating in a too 
early and uncongenial marriage! Both parents and children in 
every rank of life ought to take warning from this and many.a similar 
example. Lady Ann’s unfortunate union with the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, like too many marriages in high life, was made up be- 
tween the families, when the bride elect was too young to be con- 
sulted, or at least to judge properly for herself. She was not “ out 
of the nursery,” to use the phrase, when Earl Percy proposed for her 
hand. Lord Bute himself felt the objection, and would have greatly 
preferred seeing his elder daughter, (Lady Jane, afterwards Countess 
of Macartney,) the wife of Lord Percy. He therefore stated, in 
answer to the proposal, that he thought “ Lady Jane would suit him 
better, Lady Ann being too young :” but Lord Percy replied, “ Not 
at all! I can mould her all the better to my own way of thinking.” 
Lord P. was a plain man, and thirty years of age: Lady Ann was 
hardly sixteen, and beautiful as an angel. 

My grandmother going to see her after her acceptance of Earl 
Percy, said, “* I hope, my dear Ann, that you love my Lord Percy, 
as you are going to marry him.” “ I dike Lord Percy, but I do not 
love him, aunt,” was the reply of the then innocent victim, who a few 
days after was led from the altar as his lordship’s bride. The beauty 
of Lady Ann was the theme of all tongues. Lord Percy became jealous 
of his beautiful young wife. An officer in the guards paid her more 
attention than seemed proper. The feelings of, alas! a first love 
began to enter her youthful heart. Earl Percy, who was only an 
object of indifference before, became now an object of aversion. 
- did not attempt to conceal her dislike.) One evening Lady P. 
danced at a ball with the officer alluded to, when his lordship coming 
up to her at eleven o'clock, said hastily, “Lady Percy, the carriage 
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is waiting.” Almost immediately afterwards she went out of the 
room; but instead of getting into her own carriage, she (in her ball 
costume, radiant with jewels and beauty) stepped into a hired one, 
and drove off with her seducer. A divorce was the consequence. 
Here, then, was the end of an engagement entered into, if not too 
precipitately, at least prematurely. Here we see the fatal conse- 
quence of having made a young and inexperienced girl a wife, before 
she knew she had a heart. It was some extenuation of the crime 
she had committed, though by no means a justification or excuse. 
She expiated her offence by an eternal separation from her friends 
and her country. The Earl of Bute gave her up her fortune, on the 
sole condition of her agreeing never to return to her native land. 
In perpetual exile then, from girlhood to old age, an exile which 
endured for upwards of half a century, lived the beautiful Lady 
Ann Stuart. 

She died in France, and lies buried (as she lived) among strangers, 


** Without a stone to mark the spot.” 


Alas for beauty! that fatal gift, to which too often may be applied 
the old Welsh englyn, or epigram, on the silk-worm :— 


* 1 perish by my art ; 
Dig my own grave ; 
I spin my thread of life ; 
My death I weave.” 


( To be continued. ) 


THE FREEBOOTER. 
 Eort ot wAovTos weyas Bop Kai tupos."—K. T. A. 


My great wealth is a sword and spear, and a handsome raw-hide shield : 
With this I plough the furrowed land, and reap the golden field ; 

With this I press the purple grape, and catch the gushing stream ; 

With this I am saluted lord and magistrate supreme. 


But those whose coward hand dare wield nor sword nor grasp the spear, 
Nor on their arm to guard his breast the raw-hide buckler wear, 
All having fallen at my knees—their mighty liege adored— 
They shall salute, and all proclaim me as their king and lord. 
Hybrias ex Antholog. 
R. 8. F. 
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ARDENT TROUGHTON, THE WRECKED MERCHANT.! 


BY E. HOWARD. 


Bur I speak not of my sister. She avoided me, doubtless but the 
strange and unnatural fires that too often lighted up my eyes, 
alarmed or displeased her. She feared incipent insanity. When we 
were together she was uniformly kind and gentle. Oh! too gentle. 
Had we been of one faith, as of one parentage, she would have en- 
deavoured to have poured upon my agitated soul the consolations of 
religion ; but at this blessed source of hope, the only fountain for the 
wretched, she dared not drink with me. Pitying me, she left me much 
alone. 

With every soul on board she became the especial favourite. Even 
her timidity seemed to increase the respect of the ship’s company. 
The assumption, on her part, of the airs and the graceful assurance of 
a petit mditre, 1 observed, with some pain, was giving an independence 
to her carriage and manners, that though beautiful to contemplate, 
might be hereafter detrimental to her womanly deportment. But, 
though she so easily conformed to the singular circumstances by 
which she was surrounded, and had a smile for every joke, and the 
bland look of approbation for every kindness of the hardy seamen, 
when she thought herself unobserved, she was not cheerful, not even 
contented. Inthe deep silence of night, I could, for hours, hear her low 
and half-suppressed sobbings. But why dwell so long upon these few 
weeks of misery? We needed action; we needed excitement from 
without, and it came too soon. 

The American captain had given up to us, wholly and uncondition- 
ally, the use and occupation of the principal cabin. It is true, that 
he dined and took coffee with us every day, but he did so merely as 
a mark of respect, and not as a right; but, after seven in the evening, 
we saw him no more until the next day. The noble-minded Ameri- 
can made no parade of generosity; for when I spoke to him of the 
ample remuneration it was my intention to make to him for the much 
inconvenience I and mine had put him to, and the many sacrifices 
that he had made for our comforts, he did not reject my promises 
with the proud air of a man that is doing a grand action. As an act 
of justice, he allowed that remuneration was due to him, and, that 
when the opportunity offered, he would receive it, though he was 
well content, on the other hand, that it should be considered, and re- 
main as an act of humanity, the reward of which, he would search for 
only in his own bosom. With this amiable understanding we met 
each other without embarrassment, though our misfortunes and our 
sorrows always induced him to treat us with a respect that his re- 
publican spirit would have denied to the highest grade of feudal no- 
bility. 

We were fast approaching the cooler latitudes of the south, and 


' Continued from p. 218. 
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preparations were being actively made to contest with the huge sperm 
whale, when, on one particular Sunday evening, he did not retire from 
our cabin so early as was his wont. I had induced him to talk of 
himself. He spoke to me of his comfortable abode at Boston—of his 
acres, leased out a few leagues to the westward of his native town—of 
his hitherto cheerful progress—of his present happy position, and his 
unclouded future prospects. This, all this, made me miserable; but 
I still urged on the recital. He spoke next with all a lover's energy, 
and all a husband’s pride, of his beautiful wife, and of his lovely, his 
more than lovely children. Though thousands of miles of bitter and 
treacherous waters were between him and the objects of his love, his 
whole soul was at home with them; he grew rapt, inspired, as he 
continued to speak ; he blessed them, oh! how fervently he blessed 
them, and blessed the Author of all blessings for his overflow- 
ing happiness. He took us by surprise—every sentence of joy be- 
came a song of praise, every aspiration a soul-fraught prayer—and 
yet, there was no cant about this man. As he was carried away by 
his pure domestic feelings, the tears streamed down his embrowned 
cheeks ; and, when he could no longer find words of his own in which 
to vent his gratitude and thanksgiving, forgetting at once all distinc- 
tions of persons, of faiths, and of nations, he said solemnly, “It is the 
Lord's Day eve, let us pray.” 

The appeal was too sudden and too grand to be resisted. Honoria 
and myself knelt down beside him. Yes, the strictly-educated papist, 
and the episcopal Protestant, knelt and winged their thoughts to 
heaven on the prayer of some new-light methodist; but the prayer 
was an honest one—for it was from an humbled, a pious, and a grate- 
ful heart. 

When the good captain arose from his knees, he looked embarrassed. 
He stammered, and began to apologise. “ Signors,” said he, hesi- 
tatingly, “1 was carried away by my feelings when I thought of my 
dear Mary—forget this exhibition.” 

“When,” said I, laying my hand kindly upon his arm, “ when will 
you have the courage to be truly brave? The courage not to be 
ashamed of your best actions ?” 

He grasped my hand affectionately, and left the cabin. 

The sun had set—the short twilight of these pure atmospheres was 
darkening into night—there was a solemnity in the gloom stealing 
over the cabin, in holy unison with the pious office in which we had 
been just engaged. Yet it fell not on the countenance of Honoria— 
for she was hastily, and in a perturbed manner, counting her beads. 
Unheeded, I disturbed her not in her rapid devotions ; but when she 
had finished, I placed myself quietly by her side, and merely pro- 
nounced her name. 

** Honoria.” 

‘What would you, my brother ?” 

* You seemed troubled.” ' 
‘I fear me I have grievously sinned. I have prayed with a heretic, 
and may God forgive me, my heart was with his prayer. 

‘ Why do you think that you have sinned ¢ 
“ Can you ask, Ardent? What would have been the good padre’s 
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anger, how great would have been my penance, did he but know of 
my backsliding—would that I could this moment confess to some father 
of my church, and relieve my heart from this dreadful impiety.” 

“ Confess now.” 

« Alas! my brother, you mock me.” 

« You ask for a father to whom to confess. I will show you one— 
the kindest, the best, the most glorious, the most powerful, the most 
merciful—our heavenly Father—the Father of us all. Now, my 
Honoria, kneel, and confess to Him, dread Parent of us all!” 

She knelt, and clasped her hands and upturned her beautiful eyes. 
She was as silent and as motionless as the cold statue of monumental 
marble. 

At length I broke this silence, and said to her, with all gentleness, 
« My sister, do you confess ?” 

“ I have no words, O my brother.” 

“ | thought so—I thought so, dearest Honoria; I saw the action— 
I participated in the sin. I will give the deed words—repeat after me.” 

I had described the act in the simplest language, Honoria repeating 
after me word for word; but when I proceeded to ask pardon for it as 
criminal, she rose from her knees, and said tremulously, “ Ardent, this 
is an absurdity. It seems to me that I have not sinned before God, 
though I have greatly sinned before his holy church.” 

“ Yes, my Honoria; it is an absurdity; God and his church are at 
variance. ‘To which will you adhere ?” 

* You search me to the heart. Can I hesitate ?—I have not sinned.” 

*« Embrace me, my own Honoria—now, now, as heretofore, you will 
no longer refuse to pray with your heretic brother—henceforward we 
must be far dearer to each other than we yet have been, and still neither 
of us be an apostate to our faiths. Before our hearts and our affections 
were united—now our souls, from their highest aspirations to their 
lowest cadences, will be in harmony together. I can now speak to 
you freely, unreservedly ; let us share together every thought, every 
emotion.” 

*“ As brother and sister should.” . 

“Most surely, Honoria; as brother and sister should—you say 
rightly —what tie can be dearer, holier ?—there seems to me no other 
necessary to make all the bliss to me here on earth which I am 
capable of enjoying.” 

** My father and my mother had, I have heard, each of them, bro- 
thers and sisters.” 

“ What of that ? They were never so strangely thrown together by 
destiny as we have been. It seems to me as if all living but ourselves 
were hurried into oblivion, leaving us alone ; for wherever we appeat 
death strikes triumphantly. You no longer, Honoria, fear communion 
with me in prayer; no longer do you recoil to kneel with the heretic 
brother: therefore let us each, after our own peculiar modes, pray in 
siience that the doom may pass over this good and just man, who has 
so charitably sheltered us, and that neither he nor his may pay the 
penalty that seems so fatally attached to my presence.” 

“Is not this superstition ?—Yet nevertheless, my dear Ardent, it 


assumes not only a pious but a generous and noble form—I will join 
” 
you, 
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I like not to dwell long upon sacred subjects, but highly-wrought 
feelings must always lead either to despair or to religion, when Hope 
closes the mourning train that follows the hearse of our happiness to 
the tomb. 

Honoria and I retired to our cots that sabbath eve-more composed 
than we had yet been since our flight from the slaughter-ship. 

Who shall doubt that there be efficacy in prayer? Conscience, in 
its thunders, that are heard only in the vaults of the shivering heart, 
cries “ pray.” Where is the religion, however false, that does not, 
simulating the one, the only holy and the true—where is the religion 
that calls not upon its votaries—whether it be from the solemn cathe- 
dral dome, from the rural spire, from the minaret, from the idol-temple, 
or from the desert rock—to pray and to praise? It is the cry of uni- 
versal nature, altogether distinct from the dogmas of a faith or the ab- 
surdities of a creed. But we have, in the inspired writings, the assurance 
multiplied to us in its blessed pages, that it is prayer, and prayer only, 
that can wrestle successfully with the giant Fate, and work out the 
miracles of a terrestrial as well as an eternal salvation. What a sublime 
scheme of love !—of a love that seems even to direct and to reign over 
power! Let us contemplate for a moment the glorious efficacy of the 
petitions of a young and innocent heart changing the purposes of the 
else Immutable !—this is a daring but a pious reflection, for similar 
instances of the soul-supporting fact abound in the Holy Records. 

The generous American and his crew escaped. ‘The very next 
day, and before they had struck a single fish, we fell in with a vessel 
that had completely made her cargo, and was preparing to bear up for 
some port in the northern part of New Zealand, to refit for the long 
voyage, and take on board two or three passengers for America. This 
was an opportunity not to be lost. It would have been a sad waste of 
time and of our young lives to have spent two and perhaps three years 
in acquiring the knowledge of how properly to harpoon, play with, and 
spear sperm-whales—to cut up blubber, head-up casks of oil, and clean 
whalebone. 

First of all we took leave of the crew individually, for there was 
not a man on board of her whose friendship we had not gained. I 
must candidly confess that, of my party quarrée, I was last in favour. 
Jugurtha, and the dog Bounder, had about equal suffrages for carry- 
ing the first place in the affections of the American seamen ; but I 
think, if it had been put to the vote, the dog-fanciers would have car- 
ried it. Honoria, or the young don, as she was universally called, 
they dared not love so much, on account of the wonder and respect 
with which she had inspired them. I was, myself, pitied a great deal, 
and was thought, when I first joined them, to be a little crazed with 
my misfortunes. 

I did not leave them before drawing a very handsome set of bills 
upon our firm, payable at my old master’s, Messrs. Falcke and Co., 
Lothbury, directing, of their proceeds, that one hundred pounds 
should be divided among the crew. Another hundred I destined to 
be partitioned among the surgeon, and first and second mates in pro- 
portion, suitable to their grades, and a third hundred, I, after much 
trouble and many entreaties, forced upon Captain Darkins. We 
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are always excessively liberal when we are uncertain that we have got 
anything to give. 

Having made all these arrangements, there was still another diffi- 
culty to be surmounted, the withdrawal of Jugurtha and the dog from 
their new shipmates. Not that either of these two important perso- 
nages were willing to abandon our fortunes, which is a very appro- 
priate term for a succession of miseries; but that the Americans 
wished to retain them. At last, 1 was obliged to come to a compro- 
mise, by leaving the choice of their destination to the parties con- 
tended for. As far as respected one of tliese, the question was soon 
decided. 

“ Will you go with us, Jugurtha, to be shipwrecked again, or stay 
with your new friends ?” 

He reproved me for this indiscreet question, in his mute manner, 
most eloquently. He stood motionless, for a short space, between 
the two parties. I thought that he hesitated. The crew thought 
that he yielded. One droll Yankee, knowing that Jugurtha had a 
little more than the faintest predilection in the world for that saccha- 
rine alcohol, so ill-used by being monosyllabled into the word “ rum,” 
continued slily affording him an occasional glance at a bottle filled 
with it, as a sort of a bait, or a make-weight, thrown into the equally 
balanced scales, that should make the one on his side preponderate. 

This by-play amused the little knot of seamen among which it was 
acting, and caused one of them to say, “If the silent snowball does 
not know, if so be how he'll cast his woolly head to port or to starboard, 
in this here matter, d’ye see, when he only jist gets a glimpse at the 
stuff; if ye'd clap it under his smeller like, he'd cast to us in a mar- 
vellous immortal haste—let him take a whiff, Zachariah Drainapot.” 

This outbreak caused either a laugh or a smile to show itself on 
the features of all present, with the exception of the negro, who ad- 
vanced towards the man with the bottle, and seized it. ‘There was a 
momentary shout of triumph among the seamen, and a qualm of dis- 
appointment at my own heart. Neither the one nor the other was 
permitted a long existence. Instead of carrying the neck of the 
bottle to his mouth, he dashed its body against the bulwark, and then 
drawing himself up proudly, and clenching his huge fists in a threaten- 
lug manner, he cast a look of demoniac ugliness and scorn upon his 
tempters. He looked as if he wished to do, singly, immediate battle 
upon the whole. Having thus fully made himself understood, he 
turned his back upon them abruptly, and advancing to where Honoria 
and myself were standing, he knelt before us, and seizing a hand of 
each, he bent over them and wept. 

No one after spoke to him about deserting us. But, since they 
despaired for the black, they petitioned for the dog. My reply was 
short. “ My friends, give him the liberty of the decks, and keep him 
if youcan.” They agreed to this; and we then, Honoria*and myself, 
prepared to descend into the boat. Jugurtha: had already placed 
himself in it, in order to assure himself that we should not be 
separated, and to hide his emotion. After taking a most affectionate 
leave of the officers and men, we descended, with Captain Darkins, 
into the bout that was to put us on board the “ Lively Sally.” 
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We had not pulled many yards from the ship, before the negro 
missed his canine companion. He stood up, and giving one of' his 
terrible howls, we heard it answered by shouts of laughter, mingled 
with the sounds of confusion, and the dog was with us in a moment. 
There was no bustle, nor anything resembling an ungentlemanly 
fussiness, about this act of Bounder; he climbed into the boat lei- 
surely, and sate himself very gravely down in the head-sheets. He 
did not, by shaking himself, show any disposition to free himself from 
the moisture with which he had encumbered himself. He had too 
much politeness to make the boat either his dressing or his drying 
room. 

Behold us all on the greasy decks of the “ Lively Sally.” The 
prospect was discouraging ; but before we had time to become aware 
of all its désagrémens, we retired to the cabin, and Captain Darkins 
related our story at length. It impressed the captain of the “ Lively 
Sally,” Nathaniel Willis, with terror and astonishment; but he did 
not seem to be so fully imbued with commiseration for us as we were 
led to expect. He was evidently, what is called, a hard man. He 
had a very proper detestation for villany, but he had no idea that 
that detestation should cost him money. Virtues of all kinds were 
always to be admired, but those only were to be adopted that were 
not expensive. He swore heartily at Don Mantez, and the Spanish 
ship, had horrible misgivings as to the fate of those who were left on 
board of her, and a great many expressions of pity for ourselves. But 
who would become security for our passage money? He was sure 
that I could not be certain if there were assets enough in the hands 
of our various correspondents, should all my father’s wealth be lost 
in the Spanish vessel, to meet our outstanding debts, much less 
to leave a surplus with which to answer any bills that I might draw 
on any of the capitals of Europe. 

These remarks were the more unpleasant to me, as they were not 
wholly void of foundation, and I was too proud to make a useless ap- 
peal to his generosity. Captain Darkins did what he could to re- 
assure him, but it was evident that he wanted some security more 
tangible than asseverations of our respectability, and pathetic narra- 
tions of our misfortunes. Thus, it seemed, that whilst he was lavish- 
ing his sympathy upon us, and in the midst of all his professions of 
his ardour in the cause of the unfortunate, he had made up his mind, 
and was on the point of turning us out of his vessel, with the prospect 
of a confinement of two or three years on board of the “ Mary Ann.” 

In the midst of this perplexity, and even after he had hinted to us 
that he was quite ready to see us, accompanied by his deepest commi- 
seration, over his ship's side, a light, not of humanity, but of intel- 
ligence, came over his hard features, and he plucked me aside, into 
one corner of the cabin, and thus addressed me. 

“I say, Mr. Englisher, respecting this passage-money ; I calculate 
that I shall not be deprived of my heart's banket in doing a good ac- 
tion, as touching this here passage-money. It is the essence of mo- 
rality to do good. Now this here nigger of yourn looks a han some, 
shapely animal enough—worth seven hundred dollars, every coin of 
it. I touches at Rio—have him in the market in the twinkling of an 
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alligator’s eye. Jist give us a bit of security like, upon paper, for the 
lad, and then we shall come to terms, and J be the humble instru- 
ment, in the hands of divine Providence, of enabling you to punish 
the guilty, and reward my own heart, by doing good to my fellow 
creatures. 

This professor of noble sentiments had two voices, both of them 
abominable—the voice ethical and the voice natural; the words that 
he uttered in the voice ethical, | have denoted by italics; and this 
voice was sonorously snuffed through his nose ; the other voice was 
rasped through his teeth ; and, until you were accustomed to it, gave 
that shivering sensation that is felt when one unexpectedly hears a 
saw being sharpened with a file. I had before heard words of execra- 
tion and blasphemy, but altogether, this speech of Nathaniel Willis, 
commander, and part owner of the “Lively Sally,” was the most 
horrible, both as to matter and to manner, that ever grated upon 
my ears. My astonishment has since been, that I did not knock 
him down upon the spot. I turned my back upon him with disgust, 
and, advancing to Captain Darkins, I coldly said, “I am sure that 
your friend and myself will never agree. I and mine, I fear, must 
still longer trespass upon your humanity.” 

As we were now seriously preparing to depart, the skipper of the 
“Lively Sally” seemed as loth that we should go, as unwilling that 
we should stay, without some security as to repayment. He there- 
fore begged us not to make up our determination so hastily; and 
said that, perhaps I or my brother might have some loose coin about 
our persons, snuffling out, as a termination to his speech, in his voice 
ethical, that “his heart yearned to assist the unfortunate.” 

Upon this, we began the undignified process of searching our own 
persons. The return, I have no doubt, would have been “ zi/,” for in 
the late terrible scenes in which we had been actors, money was the 
last thing that entered into our consideration. And yet, it was a fool- 
ish oversight, for we had had out of the spirit-room a chest of doubloons 
on the night before the combat on board our ship, for the purpose of 
rewarding our own adherents and bribing others of the crew. It was 
a | apparent that money we had not now; and thus the disinterested 
wish of Nathaniel of succouring the unfortunate seemed very likely 
to be, in our instance, defeated. 

In the midst of this unpoetical operation, Captain Darkins spoke 
suddenly—* I am a dolt—an ass, not to have thought of it before. 
You know, captain, that I have no hard dollars to spare ; for the little 
cash that I have brought with me will be no more than sufficient for 
the use of the ship wherever we may refit through the winter. But 
surely my security is good. I will give it you willingly.” 

I could only express my gratitude by grasping his hard hand affee- 
tionately. Honoria did more, she nearly betrayed her sex by kissing 
the honest tar fervently. Indeed, our emotion quite embarrassed the 
noble-minded American. 

This little scene caused Nathaniel to get up his snuffle. “I asse- 
verate, and I swamp, and I swear, that actions like yours, Captain 
Darkins, are almighty good for the heart—it is a banket: I shares in 
your virtuous emotions, and will lend a willing hand to partake in the 
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good deed of assisting the destitute. Yes, I will take your security 
for the expenses this unfortunate party are likely to incur on board 
the ‘ Lively Sophia,’ that I wish to make mighty considerably like the 
temple of benevolence.” 

So, after, this the professor of generosity and the unprofessing gene- 
rous went to work in the true spirit of barter. Nathaniel wished us 
to pay for the whole of our passage to New York wherever we might 
land, he knowing that I wished to be placed on shore in the nearest 
tolerably civilised place at which we might touch. However, our cause 
was in guod hands. The result of the conference was, that we were 
to pay so much monthly, and to be put on board any other vessel at 
any time that I should demand it, or anywhere on shore, if it were at 
all practicable, Captain Darkins becoming security, that is, under- 
taking to pay the bills, with interest on the same, I should draw for 
our accommodations, in the event of their being dishonoured. Natha- 
niel was exceedingly careful of himself all through the performance of 
this disinterested deed of benevolence. 

When all this was arranged, written, and signed, and the chuckle of 
successful avarice had a little subsided on the features of our new 
captain, he was now extremely anxious that Darkins should return 
to his own vessel. But there was another contention to be fought 
between them. It was on a subject that I should have overlooked, 
and yet a most important one, for my sister especially—that is—the 
nature and extent of our accommodations. On this point, our good 
friend left nothing to the chance of cavil hereafter. He insisted 
upon our seeing and taking immediate possession of our respective 
sleeping berths. All this annoyed our disinterested friend most won- 
derfully. 

“ Now, signor,” said the good Darkins to me emphatically, “ you 
know exactly your rights, and from what I have seen of your cha- 
racter, I believe you to be the man that will maintain them. I do not 
know how it is—I am not used to be down-hearted—but I feel unac- 
countably sorrowful at parting with you, and that angel, your beau- 
tiful young brother. I reproach myself. I do, indeed, my good 
signors, I reproach myself, and bitterly too, that I did not make efforts 
more strenuous to ascertain the fate of your family and friends in 
that ark of carnage, the Spanish sixty-four. To my latest hour I 
shall think myself less than man, when I remember that I saw your 
sister, the victim of their diabolical cruelty, swinging at the yard- 
arm. It will—it has haunted me in my dreams. When your bro- 
ther, who stands beside you there, is so unnaturally beautiful, how 
heavenly must not your sister have been! But I thank God that 
I saw not her features. Yet, I am not a man—lI never shall forgive 
myself.” 

The poor fellow seemed to feel this so severely, that I had almost, 
in order to lessen his sense of self-reproach, confided to him the secret 
of my sister's sex. I did not, however, but merely confined myself 
to expressing, that, under all the circumstances, it was impossible to 
expect that he could have done more. 

“I thank you heartily,” he continued, “ for this assurance. It 
comforts me. I now leave you, with my best wishes; and you may 
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be assured of my best exertions to set justice in pursuit of the 
pirates. I have a strong presentiment upon me, if they are not very 
demons, that the sacrifice of your sister must have satiated even 
their thirst for blood. Sufferings, of course, and indignities, your 
worthy family must be supposed to undergo—but all may yet go well. 
I hope so—lI trust so—I will pray that it should be so. Farewell— 
my blessing, and the blessing of God, go with you. May we meet 
again under happier circumstances ; but whether we meet or not, I am 
sure,"—and here he smiled faintly, and endeavoured to conceal his 
emotion under an affectation of jocularity,—‘ you, and your sweet 
brother, will never forget the Yankee skipper of the South Sea 
whaler.” 

I need not detail my answer. We wrung each other's hands, and 
parted. 

My American friend had scarcely got his boat clear from the ship's 
side, than all sail was made upon her to the north-west. We then, 
Honoria, Jugurtha, and myself, went on the quarter-deck, in order 
that we might have a better survey of this floating “ Temple of Be- 
nevolence,” the “ Lively Sally,” to enter which we had been forced 
to pay so enormously. A more greasy, slippery sanctuary, never 
careered over old Ocean’s bosom. ‘The odours were to us, at first, 
almost insupportable. Still she bustled through the water at a very 
respectable rate. As the wind happened to be strong on our star- 
board quarter, we grouped ourselves as far aft as possible, thus endea- 
vouring to accustom our olfactories, by degrees, to the mingled 
effluvia of pitch, boiled oil, and decaying animal matter, upon all of 
which the skipper and his burly crew seemed to thrive most satis- 
factorily. A more healthy set of fat-besmeared, truculent black- 
guards, could not well have been congregated in a more oily and fitting 
receptacle. 

After the sufferings that we had undergone, it would have been 
pusillanimous to have complained of minor-annoyances. Indeed, so 
far from being more wretched by this filthy exchange, an unwonted 
cheerfulness had stolen over our party, which cheerfulness seemed 
rapidly increasing to delight on the part of my dingy friend. He re- 
joiced in the amalgamation of the odours so offensive to my sister 
and myself; and he ferreted about the decks, and hung over the melt- 
ing pots, like a damp-nosed beagle with the scent strong on the early 
dew. He would sniff it up, then toss up his head, and widen those 
mighty gaps in his visage, that served him for nostrils, with unsophisti- 
cated pleasure. After all, the taste for fragrance is very arbitrary. 
There are scents, to my feelings, in a perfumer’s shop in Bond Street, 
worse than that of new oil. 

Though the physique of the “ Lively Sally” was so slimy and so 
filthy, she might have been pardoned, or at least tolerated, had her 
morale been at all respectable. But her crew, which I apprehend to 
be to a ship what the soul is to the human body, were in a sad con- 
dition both as regarded their bodies and minds. They were totally dif- 
ferent from Captain Darkins’s men. These latter were religious, orderly, 
and attentive to their duties; never drinking to excess, and, under 
no exasperation, guilty of taking the name of the Lord in vain. They 
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were, for seamen, what some persons might deem as too straight- 
laced; and the captain himself was decidedly of a religious turn. 
How different was the set with whom we now were. Bullying, bois- 
terous, God-neglecting, and man-contemning ruffians, with whom the 
usual form of speech was an oath, and blasphemy their favourite 
figure of rhetoric. 

The most refined among them then was Captain Nathaniel! Willis, 
the professor of moral sentiments, and the man with two voices; 
but the little refinement that his education had given him, only tended 
to make him the more odious. Though he was plural, or rather dual 
in his voices, he had only one heart, and that was surcharged, even 
to bursting, with avarice. He was hideously ugly, and at least fifty 
years of age. He had been extremely fortunate in his present cruise, 
which had the effect of increasing his unhappiness ; as all the crew 
shared also in his prosperity, the envy that he felt at their little 
gains, would not permit himself to feel prosperous at all. ‘To un- 
derstand this, it is merely necessary to state, that the whale fishery 
is a venture in which all who are engaged receive no wages either 
from the owners or the captains of the vessels, but look for remune- 
ration on certain proportions of the profits. With these humble pro- 
fits Captain Nathaniel Willis was deeply enamoured ; and it will be 
shortly seen, how, amidst the verbosity of his moral sentiments, he 
contrived to woa and win them. | 

I was curious to observe the manner in which the first meal would 
be conducted, and, when my curiosity was satisfied, my disgust was 
completed. I know not whether 1 can be justified in inflicting 
upon the reader a description of a dinner, and a dinner-party on board 
of a South Sea American whaler; for, | can well understand that, 
whilst the minds of most persons would gloat over the records of a 
filthy feast of a barbarian Greek or Roman, if such record should 
happen to be, this year or the next, dug up from the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum or Pompeii, and would pronounce the description classical, in- 
teresting, and commendable, a detail of the feasts of the heroes of the 
deep would gain no better epithet than that of bestial and revolting. 
Yet, could the facts be accurately known, I have no doubt that Jason 
and his officers at their mess-table, a description of which would make 
the fortune of a modern bookseller and the reputation of a modern 
author, would be found in their feeding not be a bit the more cleanly 
than the exhibition which usually took place about two oclock in the 
afternoon on board the “ Lively Sally.” 

Still, as it is a difficult matter to describe disgusting things, without 
being disgusting, and as I am unable to throw either an air of anti- 
quity or classicality over the symposia of the oil-saturated guests, I will 
merely say, that until appetite had nearly assumed the character of 
famine, neither Honoria nor myself were able to partake of the rancid 
and luscious pork or the steaming dog’s-body that was set before us. 
Even the bread was filthy. Everything partook of the nature of 
grease. ‘There was but one course, and that a slippery one. A Rus- 
sian would have been in his own peculiar heaven at our repasts. 

The captain, the surgeon, the supercargo, or an individual that 
seemed to unite in his person the functions of that officer, and of a 
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purser, with the chief-mate, formed the usual party in the cabin. 
Loud conversationists, enormous eaters, tremendous swearers, and jn- 
trepid liars, were these four high priests of the “ ‘Temple of Benevo- 
lence.” I could pardon Captain Darkins for his long grace whilst the 
pea-soup or the lobscouse was growing cold, for the sake of the cleanly 
set-out and the decorum that it sanctified. But here was neither grace 
before, at, or after meals; indeed, there was not much to be thank- 
ful for, unless a man could have enjoyed himself upon food very like 
blubber, and rum very like liquid fire. 

As the characters in this vessel were no otherwise connected with 
my fate than assisting to remove me to the great, to the final desti- 
nation in which I enacted so much, and that has stamped my soul 
with impressions so indelible, I shall content myself with but a slight 
and rapid sketch of their peculiarities and their occupations. The 
demon of avarice in his worst form had seized this whole party, and 
no sooner were the relics of our greasy repast removed by a servant 
equally greasy, than the other bottle of rum and the cards and cribbage- 
board were called for. 

Nathaniel Willis, I observed, commenced operations by displaying 
a long moral sentiment, and concealing the fives of hearts and of dia- 
monds. His opponent, the surgeon, less nimble than the skipper with 
his tongue, but infinitely more so with his fingers, when he scored his 
game, had a trick of leaping the pegs, and this manceuvre he per- 
formed in a manner so skilful, that it was only the steady and disin- 
terested eye of an overlooker that could discover it. The cards were 
begrimed with dirt, and the spectacle was altogether disgusting. The 
chief mate and the supercargo at first contented themselves by looking 
on and betting, but this soon ceased to furnish them with sufficient 
excitement. Chalk and a still dirtier pack of cards were produced, and 
they were soon deeply engaged in cursing each other and in the mys- 
teries of the game of put. They showed no money in these transactions, 
but booked their losses and their winnings as they occurred, for they 
were playing for the anticipated profits of their voyage. 

This scene was too revolting, too brutal, to fear that it could do 
harm upon my sister. I perceived, at once, that no familiarity could 
render it supportable to her, and thus have a tendency to blunt her 
perceptions of refinement and delicacy. .She looked upon it shrink- 
ingly, and with mute astonishment, and, ere the orgies commenced, 
she besought me, in Spanish, to take her on deck. To this I hesitated, 
as I did not wish thus early to exasperate my new companions by any 
undue appearance of fastidiousness. I quietly told her, in reply, that 
as she was growing a stout and spoiled boy, she must do as spoilt and 
stout boys did, and seem, at least, to enjoy her grog. I also cautioned 
her against ever, excepting when she slept, being from my side, in 
order that she might be sure of my protection in the event of any acci- 
dent. Lalso let her understand, that, though her extreme youth 
might afford her some plea for deserting the table, it would not 
serve myself, and every annoyance was better than that of being 
separated. 

As the captain knew I had nothing to lose, he did not press me 
to play with him, so I was allowed to remain in the quiet contempla- 
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tion of the scene before me. I remained below as long as I thought 
that common civility required, and long enough to see that the skipper 
kept himself in an admirable state of coolness, whilst the temper and 
property of his antagonist were running a desperate race to try which 
should leave him first in the lurch. 

As I handed Honoria on to the narrow and lumbered quarter-deck, 
a new and singular scene burst upon my view. ‘The wind was fair, 
the breeze steady, and but little labour and not much attention were 
required in the navigation of the craft. The afternoon was sunny, 
and the sea tolerably smooth. All this was well, and approached the 
beautiful. Indeed, everything above and beyond the decks of the 
vessel was cheerful and lovely, but, on the decks, what a contrast! It 
was as if a huge cage full of demons was being conveyed through 
the quiet realms of paradise. All around were brawling, wrangling, 
and scofing. Every nook and corner of the deck contained a nest of 
noisy gamesters. ‘The variety of gambling going on at once was 
quite astonishing. From the simple odd and even, and the hustle- 
cap of the charity boy, to the aristocratic piquette, all were in opera- 
tion. The crew was numerous, as it generally is in vessels of this 
description, and thus gave an animation and a spirit to the scene that 
was peculiar and singular. 

I must, however, do this strange ship’s company the justice to say, 
that neither the officer of the watch, nor the man at the wheel, were 
gambling ; but, for some time, my eyes in vain looked round for some 
other person who might not be thus interestingly engaged. I could 
not help smiling when I saw one of these assiduous wooers of For- 
tune, when ordered aloft on some trifling duty, throw his hand of 
cards into his bosom, and do his duty with more alacrity than the cat 
could have begotten, in order to hasten down to resume his favourite 
game. As every one about us seemed to be a little or a great deal 
plunged in this insanity, Honoria, in her quiet and intelligent way, 
asked me for an explanation of all that was going on around, observing, 
that anything would be better than to converse and think on the past. 

To this I assented from the depths of my heart, and placing 
ourselves upon the taffrail, 1 then commenced that lecture on gaming 
which I have since extended into three volumes, post octavo, and to 
publish which I wait only for a sufficient number of subscribers from 
the gentlemen who frequent the clubs in St. James's, to warrant me 
against loss on going to press. As I wound up one of my well-turned 
phrases, by saying, that “this passion, when it once gets firmly en- 
grafted in the human breast, is, like the cancer, not to be extirpated 
whilst there remain life and strength to feed it; for, though drama- 
tists and novelists have fancied a reformed gamester, they have fan- 
cied what history has never produced,” she observed, 

_“ Will not, my dear brother, the fear of death conquer this pas- 
sion 7” 

“Tt will restrain, but not conquer it, for a genuine fear is all- 
powerful; but when the fear ceased, the passion would again show 
itself in all its pristine energy. The prospect of death will not deter 
a thorough gambler, for many have gamed on their death beds, and 
have shaken the dice-box, whilst their mind’s eye has shown them 
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the grim monster, as if in mockery, shaking his glass, with their last 
sands in it; and many have gambled away their lives.” 

“1 shudder whilst I listen to you. It is a passion, Ardent, that | 
cannot comprehend. What can be the fascination in what appears 
to me as childish and ignoble amusements, judging from all | see 
around.” , 

“ The means, as you observe, are unworthy, from their unintel- 
lectual nature, of a child of five years of age, but the ends are terrible, 
which are nothing less than concentrated avarice run mad. tach of 
these gamblers envies, and passionately desires, the property of the 
other.” 

“ And this is incurable, you say ?” 

* Incurable.” 

“ Then I declare, Ardent, that our inestimable piece of dark friend- 
ship, our Jugurtha, is a gambler—look you there.” 

“ Most of the negroes are,” was my cold reply, as I cast my eyes 
in the direction that Honoria pointed out. Half concealed beneath 
a mass of canvass was Jugurtha and another, playing with a greasy 
pack of cards, every one of which, from the innumerable marks 
upon its back, must have been better known to the American 
than the prayer for his daily bread. The game, as well as I could 
judge from the distance, was all-fours. There were several Spanish 
dollars upon the deck between them. More fortunate than the Persian 
king, who, history tells us, offered so great a reward for it, the negro 
had found a new pleasure. His upper and lower railing, or large white 
teeth, glistened in his enjoyment, through the night of his counte- 
nance. I looked on for some time in silence, and half sorrowfully, when 
I discovered that he was winning. 

* And now, Ardent,” said Honoria, * since Jugurtha has become a 
gambler, will he be no longer brave, and good, and affectionate and 
true towards us ?" 

* All who game are not gamblers, but all who game much are in 
sad danger of becoming so. It is an excitement, this gaming, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the fire of the African temperament, and the laziness 
of African habits. Jugurtha is now under the process of inocula- 
tion, and, by my soul, he seems to take the virus kindly. Did you 
mark with what unsophisticated delight he swept that coin into his 
hat? This will never do.” I lifted up my voice, and called him. 

He bounded from off the deck, and was in a moment before us. 
It appeared that Captain Darkins, as he went down the side on leav- 
ing us, had given him a handful of dollars, and these having been dis- 
covered by the wily and grasping American, the latter had resolved 
first, to amuse himself with his victim, and then to fleece him. But 
1 soon understood Jugurtha was no novice at cards, draughts, domi- 
noes, or any other of the low games prevalent among seamen. With- 
out meaning a pun, my friend was something of a black-leg ; and | 
am sadly afraid that the childish delight, and the ignorance of the 
game that he had exhibited, were nothing more than so many decoys, 
by which he intended te lead his unwary opponent into loss. Owing 
to the imperfect state of communication between us, this latter sus- 
picion | could not verify. 
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I exhorted, and Honoria entreated, yet few words were needful - 
for, when he understood our wishes, his compliance was immediate 
and most cheerful. He ran and offered to return the money that he 
had just won. But the Yankee was too proud to receive it, or else 
he had some sinister motive in his refusal. This ready acquiescence 
on the part of Jugurtha much gratified, and, in some degree, amused 
Honoria; for she remarked to me, smiling, “that there must either 
be some defect in my theory of gambling, or that Jugurtha must be a 
paragon of virtue.” 

As we were thus standing aft, conversing, I holding the dollars that 
I had determined should not be appropriated by Jugurtha, a despond- 
ing-looking and miserably-clad young man slouched by near us, with 
that reckless and shuffling step, which so plainly shows that all self- 
respect has gone from the man who uses it. He had every ap- 
pearance of a sturdy sea-beggar. All the crew were, more or less, 
greasy and dirty; but, excepting this man, I had seen none that 
were ragged and scant of dress. His hair was matted together with 
pitch and oil, his red worsted banyan, or rather shirt, was full of 
holes, and discoloured with patches, not of repairs, but of oil. Stock- 
ingless and shoeless, his canvass trousers shone with a dark polish of 
accumulated filth, excepting in those parts that were broken up into 
rents. As he drew his body listlessly past us, at the gingling that 
I made with the dollars as I shook them about in my hand, he pricked 
up his ears like the charger who hears the call of the trumpet, and he 
eyed the coin with that ferocity of desire, that, till then, I thought 
only belonged to famine. 

“ This man,” said I, to Honoria, in Spanish, “ is a victim.” 

“Speak to him, my brother, and reclaim him. He will not be 
more obdurate than Jugurtha. There is something in his countenance 
that vice has not wholly made her own.” 

And so there was, for the man’s brow was lofty, and the upper part 
of his face was fine. The chin, however, was too little prominent, 
and there was an evident want of the indications of determination in 
the muscles about the mouth. 

“ My good friend,” said I, carelessly, yet nodding to him kindly, 
“ this seems to be a happy, a very happy ship. “4 

He shrugged up his shoulders, and looked a thousand ridiculous 
denials. 

“You don't mean to deny it, certainly,” I continued ; “ every one 
seems so amused and so animated. It seems to me that all play and 
no work is the order of the day.” ae ; 

“ And the night too, I guess,” said he, speaking for the first time. | 
“The night too ?—well, and so much the better. To be sure, 
said I, “ if this quarter-deck was well scraped, or that rent was mended 
in the spanker, it might be as well ; but of course, when you are all so 
happily employed, it would be only throwing time away to exhaust it 

upon such trifles.” 

“I'm just speculating, Mr. Britisher, that you are doing a pretty 
considerable laugh at us, and that you are folding it up in your heart 
that we are a precious set of scamps—and so in God's truth we be 
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but everybody's not born to ride on alligators, though they may have 
a tarnation cute notion of a silver saddle.” 

“Upon my word I do not understand you. If you mean to insinu- 
ate the English proverb that I mean to ride a high horse, though 
others are more deserving of that honour, you quite mistake me. | 
have nothing to complain of. The ship lies her course, the sails are 
properly trimmed and draw well, though it must be confessed that a 
trifle of repair would do them no harm. It can be neither my business 
nor my inclination to find fault ; indeed, I ought to rejoice to see the 
watch on deck so happily employed at cards, dice, and dominoes, that 
it would be but a waste of time to wash the decks, coil down the falls 
of the ropes, and point their ends. But let us speak of yourself. You 
seem to be but thinly clothed, and the nights in these high southern 
latitudes are sometimes, even at this season, very cold. How does 
this happen ?” 

* An almighty run of bad luck at cards.” 

“ And you have lost everything that belongs to you ?” 

“ Everything—past, present, and to come—everything but what I 
stand in.” 

* Well, well, such a state of happiness as this ship seems to enjoy 
cannot be purchased without a little individual suffering. We can't all 
win, you know. I always do. I have the infallible secret, but I am 
a humane man ; therefore, now that I have attained this certainty of 
success, I spare my fellows and never use it.” 

At this, his eyes glistened with rapture, and an air of involuntary 
respect pervaded his countenance. “ And will this secret, sir, bring 
you into the right soundings at all games ?” 

* All games of mere chance.” 

“ O, I wish I knew it—I wish I knew it—then should I be able to 
meet the face of my poor wife—then should I be able, with a swelling 
bosom, to fondle my children and invite them to their father’s knees: 
but now, death or the gallows would be less painful to me than to cross 
the threshold of my own home. What a blessing you would confer on 
me—on the innocent sufferers for my wickedness, if you would teach 
me this secret!” : 

“T paid a great penalty for it—you must do the same. But first 
you must acquire self-control ; without this, you will never be able 
rightly to make use of the intricate calculations that I can teach you. 
Have you nothing to receive for this voyage ?” 

* Not a cent., and it has been so prosperous too. Not to mention 
the seal furs, and the sea elephant oil that we have on board, we have 
taken more fish than any of our consorts. I have lost everything— 
my three years’ labours have been in vain. O sir! teach me but 
this secret.” 

“ Well, well, all in good time. Iam going now to give you the 
first preparation for it—your first lesson in control. Here, take these 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen dollars. give them to you for the express 
purpose, and for none other, of going to your purser and your supet- 
cargo, and purchasing with them the clothing and necessaries that 
you stand in need of. Spend the whole, and bring me the gentle- 
man’s receipt. Give me no expressions of gratitude—you dont 
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know what service | may, in return, require of you. Perhaps it is 
my intention, through you, to win one half of the property in this 
craft, and let you win the other; but, as I said before, I must 
prepare you, by showing you how to prepare yourself. With that 
money in your hand, before you go to the purser, you must seat your- 
self down for three minutes at least, and overlook the play of every 
party that is now going on. Omit not one. Then, if you get safely 
to your destination without hazarding your money, and bring me the 
receipt of the whole, I shall find that you have sufficient firmness 
and self-control about you to receive my next lesson. Depart now, 
on your errand, and for the sake of your family at home, may you 
prosper. 

He departed on his trial, all animation, joy, gratitude, and hope. 
Jugurtha looked after him very gravely; but, before the tyro in my 
new system of winning was out of hearing, Jugurtha opened his black 
monster mouth with the most terrific yaw-yaw of a laugh that I had 
ever before heard. Of course, we looked at him; for, after such a 
summons, who could help doing so? He then went through the antics 
of playing cards, pointed towards my new friend, and, with a chuckle, 
turned his pockets inside out, showing us, to use an expression of my 
friend Rory O'Rourke, “ a very palpable repletion of emptiness.” 

“ What does Jugurtha, and what do you mean, Ardent ?” 

“ Jugurtha knows human nature, and means that the man will lose 
his money immediately ; and I mean, if the man have resolution, to 
teach him, by degrees, to resist temptation; if the man have not, he 
and the money are lost, and I have proved my theory, Honoria, that 
a confirmed gambler is irreclaimable ; for what can be more decisive 
of this insanity, if a man cannot desist, for a short time, from the 
habit of gaming—in order to obtain the summit of his ambition—the 
becoming an ever successful gambler ?” 

Jugurtha was right. Long before he reached the purser, he thought 
that he could deceive me—he began to play, won, and then lost all. For 
some days he hid himself from my sight; and, at length, crept up to 
me all confusion, in the same tattered dress in which I had first seen 
him, and said to me, “ Ah! sir, Yankee as I am, I am a born fool—I 
could not master the first lesson in the art of being a successful 
gamester, so I have taken a solemn oath, and forsworn gaming 
altogether.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE DARKENED CAGE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


He wakens from sleep—that blithesome bird, 
The leaves are by gentle breezes stirred, 

And he longs to look on the streams and bowers, 
That oft have solaced his prisoned hours : 

But the scene before him is dark and dim, 

Morn and its glories are not for him, 

A shroud has veiled from his eager sight 

The world of verdure, of flowers, and light. 


Hark! a slow melody, soft and clear, 
Strikes, in his sorrow, his grateful ear, 
Perchance he had valued not that lay, 

Had he heard it amid the smiles of day ; 

But now, he learns for the sound to wait, 
And he strives the notes to emulate, 

Daily he masters some mystic tone, 

Till the whole sweet strain becomes his own. 


He sings it in full free notes at last— 

Now has the time of his darkness past, 

The veil is raised, and again he sees 

The dancing waters, and blossomed trees : 

Not in oppression was placed that shade, 

It was meant his toilsome task to aid, 

And that task accomplished—that purpose won, 
His cares are over—his trials done. 


Have we not oft, like that drooping bird, 

Lessons of truth in our sadness heard, 

And felt their wisdom, and blessed their worth, 
Though we prized them not in our days of mirth ? 
To those hidden meanings in grief we turn, 
Which the worldling deems too hard to learn ; 
And we rise all human themes above, 

Telling alone of our Saviour’s love. 





Like the bird, we may not hope to gain 
Immediate ease from our passing pain ; 

That bird is from future joys debarred, 

And earth alone can his toils reward ; 

But though darkness reign o’er our mortal day, 
A scene of light we shall yet survey, 

When the shroud is raised from our longing eyes 
by the hand of God in the blissful skies. 
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In an obscure and dirty suburb of London there stood, at the time 
of which we write, a very large and old-fashioned house. The court- 
yard before it was overrun with weeds, its walls were moss-covered, 
the numerous narrow windows were darkened by accumulated dust, 
and the products of Arachnean industry and labour, and the large 
garden in the rear had the desert and desolate aspect proper to 
a place which had long been unconscious of the tending hand of 
man. 

Tradition said that this house had been the scene of a horrible par- 
ricide. An aged man of ancient family, and of good property ac- 
quired in trade, who had formerly possessed it, had lived here in a 
miser's seclusion and self-denial. Year by year he added gold to 
gold; and day by day he and the withered crone, who was his sole 
attendant, mortified their appetites upon the scantiest and coarsest 
food by which human life could be supported. 

This man had but one human creature connected with him by ties 
of blood ; a son, whose wildness and extravagance had caused him 
much anxiety and anger even before his natural parsimony had dege- 
nerated into the actual greed and hoarding of the miser. Wearied 
with the perpetual demands upon his purse, and alarmed at the un- 
dutiful and even threatening manner of his son when his compliance 
with those demands was not so prompt or so liberal as the young man 
assumed that it ought to be, the father took the occasion of his son 
being arrested for a very large sum, to make such a bargain with him 
as he fondly hoped would set him free for the rest of his life from 
demands, which excessive timidity would not allow him absolutely to 
refuse; and which, at the same time, he could only accede to with 
an agony which none, but with a spirit as niggard and as gold-hungry 
as his own, could appreciate, and which assuredly no effort of ours 
would suffice accurately to describe. A Seg s 

Accordingly, on receiving intelligence of his sons imprisonment, 
coupled with a request, or rather a demand, that he should disburse 
the large sum necessary for his liberation, the old man sought the 
jail in which his son was confined, and in the presence of the jailer 
and his own attorney, upbraided his son with the reckless extrava- 
gance and immorality of his past conduct, reminded him of the very 
large sums with which he had already supplied him, and which had 
all been expended upon the gaming-table, “ the harlot, and the 
bravo,” and positively refused to advance a single shilling in his pre- 
sent and very urgent need, except upon the hard condition that he 
should forthwith expatriate himself, and accept of an employment 
which he could procure for him in the West Indies. 

Though nothing could have been suggested less agreeable to the 
inclinations of our gay and convivial youth than servitude in a broil- 


1 Continued from p. 110. 
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ing climate as a certainty, and the yellow fever as an extremely pro- 
bable contingency, his position with his father was now such as to 
give to the parent the authority which had long been undutifull 
assumed and most tyrannically exercised by the child; and, after 
some ineffectual attempts at remonstrance, and a few minutes of sullen 
and silent cogitation, young hopeful gave his reluctant assent to the 
proposed arrangement. 

But with a mere verbal assent the old man would by no means be 
contented. He had kept an accurate account of all the sums wrung 
from him by his undutiful son, and he had now come prepared with a 
bond, in which the son was bound to forfeit the aggregate of those 
sums to his father’s attorney, in the case of his returning to England 
during the lifetime of his father; and only on condition of his signing 
this instrument would the now resolute old man advance the money 
for which the youth was incarcerated. 

Necessity, it is proverbial, has no law; and our youth’s necessity 
had no resource but compliance with his father’s will. The bond 
was duly signed and witnessed, the prodigal was released from prison, 
and, in a few days, he was on ship-board, and bounding over the 
bosom of the Atlantic. 

Even this elaborate precaution against the further importunities and 
wastefulness of his extravagant son did not satisfy the anxious father. 
Disposing of the prosperous and profitable business in which he was 
engaged in a seaport town, he converted his securities and some 
houses he possessed into cash, proceeded to London, and, in an 
assumed name, purchased the suburban house of which we have made 
mention, and which was even then so old and so squalid in aspect, 
from having long been the subject of a Chancery suit, that he became 
its possessor for a sum which, even to him, seemed small. 

Here, as we have said, he resided for some years, with no domestic 
but one old woman ; and year by year his avarice grew more and more 
craving. 

His solitary way of life, the jealous care with which his doors and 
windows were secured, and the notorious parsimony of his house- 
keeping, had the effect which those circumstances usually have ; 
they not only caused his neighbourhood to believe him wealthy and 
a miser, but also to exaggerate the amount of his wealth in exact 
proportion to the rigid severity of his self-mortification and seeming 
penury. 

Heedless of what his neighbours thought and said, of which, in- 
deed, he would have been wholly ignorant but for the fact that his 
housekeeper, though equal to himself in dislike of the disbursement 
of the current coin of the realm, was much prone to self-indulgence 
in the matter of gossiping. Mr. Atkins, as the miser now chose to 
call himself, vegetated on from year to year, gloating over the gold 
which he hoarded in useless masses, and undisturbed by a single 
care, save only that the day must come when the weight of his gold 
could no longer feast his heart, or its glittering beauty delight his 
eye. Death, the tyrant tamer, the only soother of the bruised 
h sart—Death, the mighty conqueror, so terrible to those who gaze 
upon his approach, and weep above the ruin he has made—Death, 
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the truest friend of our suffering race, agoniizng though the path be 
by which he snatches us from sorrow, from suffering, and from sin, 
and laps us in the silent and peaceful earth—Dearu alone gave to 
the greedy old man a single pang that could remind him that he was 
yet human, and therefore born to suffer and to grieve. And even 
the pang inflicted by the certainty that he must die—that certainty 
over which we may muse until the brain reels and the heart grows 
sick—even that pang was one of rare occurrence, and of brief du- 
ration. For, clinging to life with equal tenacity as to his gold—and, 
indeed, only valuing the former as it identified him with the latter— 
he had long accustomed himself to meet the thought of Death's cer- 
tainty by that of its uncertainty. In other words, if he sometimes 
stood aghast as the thought flashed into his mind that he must die, 
he speedily consoled himself with the recollection that the time of 
his death was uncertain, and might be far distant as yet; though his 
limbs already tottered, and his scanty hair was white and shining as 
the frozen snows of Mont Blanc. The extended lives of old Parr 
and the Countess of Desmond were sufficient data for him upon 
which to ground his hope, that long years of the only enjoyment of 
which his mind was susceptible were yet in store for him; and the 
only book which could, for an instant, fix the miser’s attention, was 
that in which divers and sundry cases of longevity were related as 
resulting from a spare and plain diet. 

It, at length, occurred that neither Mr. Atkins nor his housekeeper 
was seen by the neighbours for several days; and, though the cir- 
cumstance at first caused but little remark, yet when upwards of a 
week elapsed, and the housekeeper had failed to make the periodical 
purchases absolutely necessary for even their mode of life, the cir- 
cumstance caused curiosity first, and then alarm. 

Some of the neighbours, who had in vain endeavoured to gain ad- 
mission to the house, or, at the least, an assurance that its inmates 
were still alive, by loud and reiterated knocking at the gate, at length 
made application to the proper authorities, who deemed the circum- 
stances sufficient to warrant them in making a forcible entry. This 
was done forthwith; and a sight met the eyes of those who entered, 
from which, even the practised and hardened slayer of his kind might 
have started back aghast, and in horror. 

The aged housekeeper lay dead, and surrounded by a pool of 
clotted and curdled blood; and corruption had already begun to do 
its loathsome and awful work upon her corpse. She had apparently 
been stabbed to the heart while in the very act of proceeding to the 
room of her master to warn him that the stranger and the robber was 
within his gate ; for her corpse lay on the landing-place of the great 
Staircase, between the door of her own apartment and that of the 
room which was at once the chamber and the treasury of her master ; 
and on the subsequent examination of her body, it appeared that her 
death had resulted from a single wound. 

Into this room the exploring party proceeded, and there, extended 
upon the floor beside his strong iron chest, which was open and 
empty, lay the miser, bruised, desperately cut, and polluted with his 
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own blood, which had flowed from numerous wounds. As one oi 
those who thus found him, bent over him rather in the vague and 
fascinating curiosity with which even the most tender-hearted people 
not uncommonly dwell upon sights of horror, than with any idea that 
life might still linger in the mangled form that was extended before 
him, a slight rattle in the throat of the supposed corpse proclaimed 
that, in this case, the murderer had not fully accomplished his hellish 
purpose. Restoratives were speedily procured, and a surgeon sum- 
moned to the assistance of the sufferer; and though, from the state 
of the housekeeper, it was obvious that some days must have elapsed 
since the frightful crime had been committed, the master, so much 
more tenacious was he of life, actually so far recovered as to be 
able to articulate the words “my son,” in reply to the anxious in- 
quiries as to the villain who had so horribly maltreated him. But 
the loss of blood, and the long time he had lain unaided and unre- 
treshed, were too much for his aged and enteebled frame, and the 
horrible supposition, founded on the only two words he was able to 
utter, was all the enlightenment he lived to throw upon the terrible 
subject. | 

The public report of his death reached the ears of his attorney, 
who was entrusted with the secret of his abode, and of his changed 
name. And that gentleman being acquainted with both the person 
and the character of the supposed parricide, offered a liberal reward 
for his apprehension, and caused the most minute inquiries to be 
made in the West Indies as to his conduct there, and the time and 
manner of his departure thence. The answer to these inquiries 
tended to confirm all the worst suspicions as to the identity, of the 
murderer with the son of the murdered man. For it seemed that the 
supposed murderer had remained in the West Indies but a few months, 
and had then absconded with a considerable sum in specie; and it 
had even been ascertained that he had landed in England. Beyond 
Bristol, however, where he disembarked, no trace of him remained. 

It seemed but too probable, that having squandered his ill-gotten 
money in the purchase of guilty pleasures, he had become both the 
robber and the murderer of his hoary-headed parent. But whether 
he had traced his father to his retired residence in spite of his change 
of name and all the other elaborate precautions he had taken, and 
wilfully and knowingly slain him, or whether he accidentally heard of 
the wealth of the miser, and robbed and murdered him while sup- 
posing him to be a stranger, could only be conjectured. 

That the old man did die by the hand of his profligate son, no one 
for a moment doubted; though of the son, in spite of the large re- 
ward offered for his apprehension, no tidings could ever be obtained. 
For several years after the murder of the miser, the house in which 
it was committed remained untenanted. The usual consequences 
followed ; the old women of both sexes thereabout, affirmed with great 
positiveness and unction, that it was haunted; and there was not 2 
child in the neighbourhood who would have gone within sight of it in 
the evening, though two toy-shops and a pastrvcook’s stock on twelfth 
night had been the proffered price of so doing. 
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A chancery suit and a murder, to say nothing of the alleged ap. 
parition in the gloaming, as the Scotch very prettily call the twilight, 
of two ghosts attired—that of course—all in white, and reeking in 
their own gore, were quite sufficient to cause an old house to become 
anything but tempting in its aspect ; and the “ haunted house,” as it 
was called, remained untenanted for some years, its windows forming 
in the day time, too tempting an object for a “ cock-shy,” to allow 
even the ghostly reputation of the place to preserve them from the 
well-aimed missiles of urchins dexterous in the art and mystery of 
“shying,” and exceedingly desirous of doing justice to their well-de- 
veloped organs of destructiveness. 

The dog that has an ill name, may as well be hung at once, it is 
said; and the haunted house, it was thought by many, and said by 
some, might quite as well be pulled down as suffered to rot away un- 
tenanted ; that any one should think of hiring it, being on all hands 
admitted to be just as unlikely as that the dead who had been mur- 
dered in it should return from the grave. Public opinion is a very 
fine thing sometimes, no doubt ; nevertheless it sometimes turns out 
to be quite as erroneous as any private opinion whatever. And so it 
proved to be in the case of the haunted house. 

Not only was it thought worthy of being again inhabited, but it 
Was even taken as a habitation by an extremely distingué looking 
person of foreign aspect. 

Those who remembered the dreadful occurrence which had con- 
ferred upon the house its evil and ominous reputation, shrugged their 
shoulders as they saw the goods of the new-comer taken in: but they 
said nothing to him about the character of the house he was about to 
inhabit. Perhaps their silence was partly prompted by the superior 
appearance and rather haughty aspect and bearing of the new-comer ; 
perhaps, also, it partly arose from the prudential consideration that 
the house, all haunted as it was, consumed none of the articles in 
which they severally dealt; while the new-comer, even if the ghosts 
should carry him away on the first night of his tenancy, would, at all 
events, spend some money among them. Perhaps—but no matter ; 
the house was taken, repaired where it most lacked repair, thoroughly 
cleansed and aired; furniture, costly in kind, though somewhat scanty 
in quantity, was removed into it from a neighbouring upholsterer’s, and 
the house was once more the abode of human beings. But the new 
tenants, like the former ones, were to excite the wonder and the con- 
versation of the neighbours. : 

We have elsewhere said that the house was large and old-fashioned. 
But of all its numerous rooms, only three, exclusive of a kitchen, were 
furnished by the new-comers ; namely, a chamber, a sitting-room, and 
a small apartment, whose narrow limits were scarcely sufficient to 
contain the work-tables, books in beautiful bindings, musical instru- 
ments, bijouterie, and other expensive elegancies, which marked it out 
as the boudoir of the singularly beautiful and commanding dame who 
alone accompanied the new tenant of the haunted house. . 

They had no servant—a poor woman in the neighbourhood being 
liberally paid to do the domestic offices for them daily, but on no oc- 
casion required or allowed to remain beyond an early hour m the 
evening. 
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All this seemed strange, and was, at first, pretty freely commented 
upon by those who, having no great or urgent business of their own 
to attend to, charitably devoted their spare time —to wit, the majority 
of their waking hours—to canvassing the business, and demolishing 
the reputations of their neighbours. But the new-comers lived some- 
what expensively, paid “on the pail,” and never looked at any part 
of their bills but the sum total—and such persons are entitled to their 
little eccentricities in any country in Christendom. 

Though the appearance of the gentleman was somewhat that of a 
foreigner, he spoke English well and fluently ; so well and so fluent! 
indeed, that the title of “the foreigner,” which he bore among his 
tradespeople, seemed to be chiefly conferred upon him by virtue of 
his elaborately and richly frogged surtout. 

The lady by whom he was accompanied—and upon whom some of 
the more rigidly virtuous or furiously scandalous matrons of the 
suburb did not scruple to confer the coarsest synonyme of a “lady in 
keeping,” spoke no English, except “ my dear,” and “God dam,”"— 
which last two words gave not a little annoyance to the char-woman 
—a rather serious body—though, from the frequency and seeming 
good-humour with which the lady used them, she probably thought 
them quite as endearing and unexceptionable as the two words by 
which they were invariably either followed or preceded. 

The lady of whom such naughty things were said, and whose posi- 
tion was certainly rather questionable, was young, had very dark hair 
and complexion, and dark eyes of such radiance and of such wondrous 
expressiveness, as we conjure up before us when reading certain of 
the exquisite poems of the mighty Byron. 

As the lady spoke no English save the few words we have already 
mentioned, it was of course impossible to do more than merely guess 
at the nature of her connexion with her companion ; and the guesses 
—as we have shown—tended, like most of the guesses of our charita- 
ble world, to the darkest side of the matter. 

But whatever was the nature of the connexion between the pair, 
the report of the char-woman made it abundantly clear that the lady’s 
position was quite satisfactory to the principal person concerned 
about it—wvidelicet, the lady herself. When he who—whether her 
husband or only her lover—was obviously her world, her passion, her 
other and dearer self, was absent from her even for the briefest space, 
her looks grew sad, and she seemed to listen in an agony of desire 
for the sound of his returning footsteps; and when he did at length 
return, her radiant eyes lighted up with a new and lustrous gladness, 
and her tones—though to the English hireling they were only tones 
—of which she knew not even in what language they were uttered— 
sounded too mellow, too like the gushing music of the song of a dis- 
tant bird—to be other than the outpourings of a heart full to over- 
flowing with deep, earnest, and contented love. 

The manner of the gentleman was as kind and attentive as that of 
the lady was tender; a fact upon which a certain matron, whose hus- 
band was the very counterpart of Socrates, as far as relates to the 
possession of a Xantippe, remarked that it was quite sufficient to 
prove the lady to be no honest woman, but only a “ madam,” married 
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people being, as she added, by no means addicted to the nonsense of 
soft sighs and civil speeches. 

Custom does wonders in reconciling people to what they at first 
give themselves the trouble of wondering about, “ guessing,” “ dare 
saying,” and so forth. And when the tenants of the haunted house 
had pursued the even tenor of their retired though rather luxurious 
and expensive way of life for a few months, they were only thought 
of as capital customers, and spoken of as “ the best of pay.” 

It is marvellous, by the way, what a powerful influence that same 
punctuality in matters of pecuniosity, has in procuring the good will 
and good word of the world. How the cash is procured is little 
thought of in comparison with the punctuality and amount with which 
it is disbursed ; and we well remember hearing a tradesman lamenting 
with tears in his eyes, and in a tone very like that of a whipped school- 
boy, or of a school-boy who has an exceedingly fair prospect of being 
whipped, that Fauntleroy, one of the most artful and mischievous 
plunderers that ever reduced innocent men to beggary, was hanged 
for his pains; the crimes of forgery and deliberately-cruel breach of 
trust being infinitely outweighed in the tradesman’s opinion by the 
virtues of ordering largely and paying punctually. 

The gentleman who called himself Bischoff, and, of course, had 
that name duly anglicised by his neighbours to Bishop, very rarely 
went beyond the boundaries of his own garden ; but, at length, he was 
absent from home for more than a month, and then absented himself 
for two months. On this last occasion be was not unaccompanied on 
his return; two extremely ill-looking persons having, as the char- 
woman afterwards affirmed, entered the house with him just as she 
was quitting it for the night. 

On that night a carriage drove up to his door, waited there a brief 
space, and then was driven away with extreme velocity, more than 
one person in the neighbourhood affirming—but this was after the 
discovery of the following morning—that sounds like stifled shrieks 
were heard as it drove along. 

On the following morning it was discovered that the haunted house 
was deserted by its late tenants, who had removed all their apparel 
and portable property, leaving the furniture—as a brief note, in what 
seemed a carefully disguised hand, stated—for the landlord. 

The fate of the house was now completely decided. It was never 
again tenanted, and its site and that of its spacious grounds has 
long since been covered with one of those collections of houses, of 
much pretension and little comfort, which the suburban cockneys, for 
some bright reason of their own, think it good to dignify with the 
title of “ squares.’ 

The gifted author of “ Eugene Aram’s Dream,” “ Tylney Hall,” 
and numerous other works of unquestionable genius, has very stri- 
kingly, and no less usefully, commented upon the absurdity of re- 
presenting virtue uniformly triumphant and vice uniformly punished 
in this world. So to misrepresent is, in fact, to write unjustly as 
well as untruly ; it is to point out the poor, the stricken in soul, and 
the diseased in body, as sufferers for some heinous though concealed 
offence, and to add our mite to the base flattery which is but too 
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readily and plentifully offered up to those who enjoy the good things 
of this world, which none are so likely to do as those who, for the 
sake of obtaining them, are content to peril their salvation in the life 
that is to come. 

For one thorough-paced scoundrel who dies by sword, wave, or 
halter, twenty such die upon their beds, tended by obsequious hire- 
lings, and tortured only—onty—by the sharp stingings of remem- 
bered guilt, and those anticipations of approaching punishment, with- 
out which the very last moments of a villain’s conscious existence 
never were and never will be. Moreover—but the author of whom I 
have spoken has said all that needs to be said upon the subject, and 
upon his head be the wasting of three closely-written sheets of fools- 
cap, which I have just now burned instead of copying them, as | 
intended, into their destined place in this very veracious narrative. 

If ever there was a living, breathing, money-making, and wine- 
bibbing evidence that a villain may prosper in this world, that evidence 
was furnished by the rosy and bloated personality of “ Frank Fry, 
Esq., Gent. one, &c.” Who or what were his parents neither he 
nor any one else could say; for he was found exposed at the church- 
door on the morning of Good Friday, was duly reared by the parish 
to the age of fourteen, and then placed as an errand-boy in the ser- 
vice of a pettifogging attorney, whose clients consisted exclusively of 
persons not a little industrious in the snapping-up of “ unconsidered 
trifles.” Naturally of a quick, shrewd turn, the lad made himself so 
serviceable to his master that he was, in the course of time, regularly 
articled, became an admitted attorney, and so dexterously exerted 
himself that, in a brief space of time, he so completely monopolised 
the honourable employment of thieves’ attorney-general, that his old 
master was fain to seek his death-bed in the very workhouse from 
which he had received Frank as an errand-boy. 

Changing the name of Friday, which an overseer, learned in * Ro- 
binson Crusoe,” had caused to be bestowed upon him, for the more 
ordinary and less conspicuous patronymic of Fry, the young attorney 
extended bis business of defending thieves to that of rendering de- 
fence unnecessary to them; in other words, he took upon himself the 
perilous and profitable office of negociating between robbers and the 
robbed. The latter usually received back their property on payment 
of fitty per cent. upon its estimated value; and, as the negociator 
gave only fifty per cent. of the sum thus obtained, to the thieves, his 
own profit upon the transaction was no trifle. As his skill in business 
became taiked of in flash houses, and appreciated by the frequenters 
of those places, the calls upon him became even more numerous in his 
character of negociator anent thefts than even in that of the legitimate 
and open legal adviser of thieves. Now, as houses and shops were at 
that time robbed at a very pretty yearly average, and as Mr. Fry was 
employed to negociate the return of the goods in a vast number of cases, 
and received, as we have shown, five shillings in the pound upon the 
estimated value of those goods, his worldly gear increased so fast that 
even wine, women, and gaming did not prevent him from becoming 2 
national creditor to a huge amount, besides being a freeholder to some 
extent in half a dozen counties | 
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Crescit amor nummi—quoteth old Lilly, the abhorred and anathe- 
matised of small students,—quantum ipsa pecunia crescit; and Mr. 
Fry's increasing wealth made him not less but more industrious in 
his “ honest efforts” at increasing his lands and monies with every 
passing year. 

Dark hints, it is true, were sometimes thrown out by those who 
envied his prosperity ; he was reputed to be the real proprietor of 
some of the most infamous dens in town, which the magistracy in 
vain endeavoured to suppress: and it was very currently reported, 
that if the hangman and the devil had had their due, Mr. Fry would 
have been the fellow-sufferer, and not the attorney, of one of the most 
infamous rufthans that ever expiated upon the gallows the combined 
crimes of plunder and bloodshed. 

These reports had no other effect upon the subject of them than 
that of causing him to be doubly cautious in affording a shadow of 
proof, legal proof, of their justice; and with a plethoric purse and 
an @s triplex of countenance, he swaggered along the world in his 
“ respectability,’ “ caring,” as he himself emphatically said, “a 
curse for no man.” 

Sound old port, if swallowed in sufficient quantity, will not only 
make the cheek rubicund and the carcass unwieldy, it has a trick of 
making the carcass unhealthy at the same time. Mr. Fry, as he ap- 
proached his grand climacteric, experienced this more obvious than 
pleasant truth ; and, by way of giving his naturally strong constitution 
a fair chance to recover from the shock it had received from perse- 
vering dissipation, he added a suburban box to his other worldly 
goods, and retired thither every evening, in the fond hope that wine- 
bibbing at Fulham would have a very different effect from that of the 
same agreeable relaxation in the Old Bailey. 

Seated in the most luxurious easy chair that the comparatively 
gothic taste and skill of the upholsterers of that day could supply, 
with a decanter half empty beside him, and a glass quite full in his 
huge hand, Mr. Fry took his ease in his cottage after the fatigue of 
attending to business in town and returning thence in his carriage. 
The window opposite to which he was seated commanded a glorious 
and extensive western horizon glowing with a thousand lovely tints, 
and if he thought nothing at all about the lovely view that lay be- 
neath him, or the splendid and crowning sight by which that view was 
bounded, it is probable that that arose less from natural want of taste 
for the beauties of external nature, than from the fact, that he was ex- 
cessively tired in body, and, at the same time, not a little anxious in 
mind; a simple tradesman having that very day been ridiculous 
enough to decline paying a single sixpence for the return of certain 
property of which he had been robbed, and, at the same time, uncivil 
enough to hint at the probability that he might cause Mr. Fry himself 
to be compelled to account to a magistrate for his power to insult him 
with an offer to compound a felony. 7 or 

“ The pig-headed old fool!” said Mr. Fry, as sipping his wine, he 
meditated upon this untoward repulse ; “ not only will his watches 
find their way to Holland and Germany, but I shall lose a cool two 
hundred. And then to threaten me, too, the ungrateful beast !” 
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And, strange as it may seem, Mr. Fry thought himself extremely 
ill-used in the matter. | 
«“ Well!” he resumed, “ and what can the booby do? éd. est. what 
can he prove? Oh! that blessed maxim of my poor old master, 
‘ never do what the law calls wrong in the presence of a third person ! 
Much I owe to that maxim; and just now it is valuable to me beyond 
all price. Let him split! I could buy the rogue a thousand times 
over; and he has but his word against my word, while I can prove— 
nothing easier—that at the very time he alleges that I was tempting 
his virtue in the city, I was, in fact, advising with a client at Covent 
Garden—ha, ha!” And the triumphant and corpulent scoundrel 

chuckled in the very rapture of roguish delight. 

He had scarcely finished the short quick grunts which were his 
nearest approach to genuine cachinnation when a servant entered and 
announced the arrival of a gentleman, whose card he presented. Mr. 
Fry glanced at the card, and then bade the servant show the gentle- 
man in. He did so: and there entered Mr. Bischof. 


( To be continued.) 


LONDON PRIDE, OR NONE SO PRETTY. 


Sweet flowers are nature’s bosom pride, 
Of early paradise the glory ; 
And since profusely scattered wide, 
They've formed the theme of song and story. 
In lordly hall, and “‘ ladye bower,” 
The brave, the beautiful, the witty, 
Have each their votive favourite flower— 
Mine's “‘ London pride, or none so pretty.” 


I love it, for in it I trace 
An emblem of my beauteous Mary ; 
Like her, with modest, blushing face, 
Like her, a little darling fairy. 
With lowly grace, and void of art, 
Amongst the fairest of the city, 
Shines Mary, mistress of my heart, 
She’s “ London pride, or none so pretty.” 


Then let the bard his laurels twine, 
To crown the hero’s brow of glory ; 
To gay Anacreon yield the vine, 
And bays for sous of lofty story : 
Be mine that modest gem of earth, 
(Though never sung in courtly ditty, ) 
That best expresses Mary’s worth,— 
She's “ London pride, or none so pretty !’ 





’ 
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THE TRISMEGISTIAN RECORDS.* 
RECORD THE FIRST. 


Which showeth that virtue is not altogether a phantom; and, if ar- 
dently pursued, will be assuredly overtaken—in the next world ; and 
that the chase of it is, for the soul, rather a healthy amusement than 
otherwise ; and for the body, as accidents, the climate, and the doctors 
determine. 


Many years ago I said to myself, “ Supposing that these Records 
should ever see the light, my readers and the public, it is thus that 
I will address you. Nothing do I know of your gentleness, therefore 
gentle I shall not call you—nor of your courtesy, therefore will I not 
strain mine, and address you as courteous—neither will I apostrophise 
you as intelligent, for of your judgment I am no judge. I might call 
you beneficent, which would be adventuring overmuch; to name you 
indulgent, I should run a much less risk, at least as respects your- 
selves. But I will endeavour to conciliate you by none of these epi- 
thets, seeing how random must be their application, and how unjust 
also in ninety-and-nine cases out of the hundred. 

* But you, the over-voiced and under-minded many, are powerful ; 
and sorry am [ to say, as prejudiced as powerful, and as hardly to be 
pleased as you are prejudiced. It must be confessed that, in general, 
you are but sorry orators; yet are you, for the most part, excellent 
listeners, and have very long ears, and by these you are as _ willingly 
led by those who know how to whistle the right tune into them, as is 
the antiquated spinster of fifty to the matrimonial altar by the youth 
of twenty-and-five. ‘Though you are so docile to your own injury, 
who more rampant and outrageous than yourselves when your caprices 
are thwarted, your prepossessions ridiculed, or your power doubted ? 
But none of these irritatives will I willingly put upon you. Your 
power I submissively acknowledge; for, like Cain, you are the prose- 
cutor, the judge, and executioner of every cause that is brought, | or 
which you bring, before you; your prejudices I venerate, for seeing 
the capacious tolerance that they have given you for all kinds of me- 
diocrity, these Records may find much favour in your sight; and I 
trust that I shall conciliate your good-will, by writing as little as may 
be above your understanding, and beneath my own.” 

No—all this is wrong—it is too truculent, my most excellent 
masters; you are not to be sneered into approbation. I will treat 
the world with respect—may the world reciprocate to me my con- 
duct. I fling not the hero of these Records into the midst of you 
rashly, suddenly, and unannounced. He shall not ve found sprawling 
awkwardly among you, like a frog descended in a thunderstorm. 
These violences, these bold challenges for admiration, I abhor. In 
order that I may bring him forward before you gently, and, as it were, 


* We now insert the first portion of the ‘ Trismegistian Records,” the receipt 
of which we announced in our last, though we regret to say, we have not succeeded 
in obtaining the permission of the distinguished author to affix his name to them. 
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upon an inclined plane, I will revert—not quite back to the crea- 
tion—I will pass silently over the Deluge—I will be even more 
forbearing ; for, as the scene of these records must be laid in England, 
I will only glance at the Norman Conquest, and hurrying over the 
wars of the rival roses, content myself with stating the astounding 
fact, that my hero had a father: and, as I like to leave a few difli- 
cult points for solution to the discrimination of my readers, they may 
determine for themselves whether this father had a son, and that son 
my hero. 

Alfred Aspenall had been born to an unencumbered estate of some 
three thousand a year. Until the age of fifty he had lived for him- 
self; and by so doing, he very nearly brought his life to a close at 
that comparatively early age. In this dilemma, after signing his will 
most unwillingly, after gazing intensely upon that most disastrous of 
all views, the receding physician, and seen him 


“ Take his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow ;” 


and listening, with intolerable anguisli, to the blessed tidings of ‘the 
eternal joys that, in all human probability, awaited him in paradise, 
in the course of an hour; he rallied miraculously, refused: his physic, 
became rapidly convalescent, and, for the first time in his life, fell 
desperately in love with virtue, and soon after with the young and 
gentle daughter of that most pitiable, yet often most worthy of all 
objects, a decayed gentleman. 

When a man of fifty falls in love, and for the first'time, it is an 
affair of some moment, seeing how precious; at that late period, every 
moment must be to him. I never yet saw the torch of Love pro- 
perly depicted, either by poet or by painter. On its length should be 
truly represented a scale of years of human life. I might be very 
profound on this matter; but, for the present, I decline letting the 
reader drop the leaden plummet of his perception into the deep well 
of my knowledge, and shall content myself with saying, that, when 
Love's torch is lighted for an old gentleman of fifty, provided that 
the said old gentleman has not been burning it at both ends before, it 
burns with a clear, steady flame, like a watch-fire upon a beacon, 
giving much more light than heat, and almost always acting as a 
cautionary light, warning the adventurous not to approach too 
closely. 

{t was Mr. Aspenall’s grande passion, and coming late, he made the 
most of it, by making himself, and trying to make his young wife, 
very happy. How the early frosts of autumn could havé induced the 
genial breath of spring to thaw and warm: its congealing dews into 
affection, I know not, unless that , 


Love has an intellect that runs through all 

The scrutinous sciences ; and, like a cunning poet, 
Catches a quantity of every knowledge, 

And brings all home, into one mystery, 

Into one secret ; : 


which, probably, we all shall know, if we should happen to fall in love 
at fifty. 
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But I must take care not too often to let my Records run into 
blank verse, for if I do, it would cast a shadow of doubt over their 
authenticity, for which, on the reader's account, I should be heartily 
sorry. A year had scarcely elapsed, after this eventful marriage, be- 
fore it was made still more eventful, by the advent into this eventful 
world, of our hero, to the great delight, as all old chronicles say upon 
such events, of his happy parents. Indeed, this very young gentle- 
man was their delight most emphatically, and was the only delight 


that ever I heard of that proved the truth of that fine line of the old 
poet— 


“ Our best delights are, evermore, born weeping.” 


Indeed, Trismegistus had not been in the house three minutes, 
before he let every one know that he had come home, and that he in- 
tended his voice should be “ the most potential” in the mansion. 
But, alas! no sooner had the young heir left off his long clothing for 
his short coating, than poor Alfred Aspenall, Esq., had brought home 
to him, in a most fearful manner, what a complete glucupicron is 
this life which we must endure, though we can no longer enjoy. 
He was fated to experience, in all its bitterness, that there is truth in 
the savage words— 


* Sive feras, sive non feras, ferendum est tamen.”’ 


Death suddenly closed the eyes of his beloved wife, and a little 
opened his own. She died of hysteria. The third paroxysm that 
attacked her proved fatal. It must be confessed, that, notwithstand- 
ing the many virtues of Squire Aspenall, discovered and undiscovered, 
the latter bearing a tremendous disproportion to the former, that his 
wedding with his very young wife was a sort of an Old Robin Gray 
affair. We must suppose, at the time, that the merry archer had, 
after he had struck the fifty-year old heart of our hero's father, taken 
the bandage off his eyes, in order to examine the depth of the wound 
that he had made, and finding that he had not only made a wound, 
but a mistake also, like a good little boy as he is sometimes pleased 
to be, he lent the wounded the said bandage to staunch the great 
effusion of sighs, and as a first dressing for the wound ; but the old 
gentleman not choosing to use it for so wholesome a purpose, clapped 
it partially over his own eyes, thus hood-winking them, and leaving 
his withered bosom bleeding. If he mistook the obedience of filial 
piety in his wife for the silent and deep feeling of attachment to his 
person, he was happy in the mistake. ‘That man is no philosopher who 
knows not that mistakes are the most pregnant parents of our feli- 
cities. This we will prove at our leisure, and—in the language of the 
world’s commander—no mistake. 

Now, if there be any truth in the more occult doctrines of phy- 
siology, one of these hysterical attacks, perhaps two of them, had a 
great and lasting influence on the character of our hero, concerning 
whom I have thought fit to collect these Records; and, though the 
narration is a little more dolorous than I could wish, I shall give the 
history of these three paroxysms. a 

Mr. Alfred Aspenall had a long, hollow, and bony nose. eae skin 

z2 
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was drawn over this osseous structure with the tightness of the parch- 
ment upon a kettle-drum. Nota wrinkle was discoverable upon it. 
Its owner treated it with much reverence, and always blew it with a 
becoming gravity. Judging from the resonance it made, it is no 
slander to say of it, that it was, like Slander herself, “ trumpet- 
tongued.” Is it to be wondered, then, that, having so goodly an 
engine, the possessor put it to manifold and singular uses? But 
there was one legitimate use to which he could not put it, owing to 
the tightness of the skin which bound it to his face, he could not turn 
it up, however sovereign might be his contempt, or sublime his dis- 
dain. As a kind of indemnity for this deprivation of a faculty so 
natural to his nose, whenever he read, and he read often, he invariably 
read through it; and, like every other person with a similar habit, he 
fancied that he read superhumanly well. 

Being thus prone, like Callicratides, adversa amice@ sedere, ut suave 
loquentem audiat ; or, as the lrish express it more chastely and more 
classically, being mightily smitten with the sound of his own voice, 
two days before his marriage he enticed his patient lady-love into an 
arbour, and commenced reading to her a love story. It was but a 
simple tale; and yet, the grey-haired lover read it so sonorously, and 
with so much unction, that it visibly affected the gentle listener. 
The story book merely told of two young hearts divided for the in- 
terest of the old, and Hypocrisy consecrating the double moral murder 
by the title of duty. Good Mr. Aspenall had just reached a part, 
where the broken-hearted lover obtains permission to take his final 
leave of his mistress, when he observed his listener tremble exces- 
sively. Proud of the success of his reading, he threw more energy 
into his voice, and more pathos into his tones, and so wonderful was 
the effect of his eloquence, that, when he read from the page these 
words—* Better, O my beloved, to die at once than linger thus 
through years of torture!” his betrothed suddenly jumped upon 
her feet, shrieked, and would have fallen to the earth, had she not 
been caught in the arms of a stranger, who made his appearance, as if 
by miracle. 

Mr. Alfred Aspenall had lived too long in the world to be surprised 
at anything. It was upon principle that he never wondered. Having, 
in himself, contemplated the greatest wonder of the world, at what 
had he to be surprised? Absolutely nothing. Moreover, the in- 
truder was only the pale, silent, thin, young curate. 

Seeing that, for the present, the insensible lady was properly be- 
stowed, Mr. Aspenall bowed gratefully to the gentleman; then taking 
off his spectacles, and deliberately and carefully placing them on the 
book, to mark the exact place in which he had ceased to read, he 
put them both into his pocket, and began to assist the young divine 
in supporting and administering restoratives to his future bride. 

Looking beneficently on the curate, he exclaimed, “ It will soon be 
over. What exquisite sensibility my Griselda possesses! How she 
must love me! It was the passion that I threw into my voice. 
was reading to her—did you hear me, Mr. St. John?” 


“ No—yes—indeed, sir—ah ! I was—that is—but she, the angel, 
revives.” 
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“ Why does he call my future wife an angel ?” was the thought that 
fitted for one moment across his mind ; but Vanity just then whisper- 
ing in his ear “ The poor young man has been excited by my read- 
ing,” he dismissed it from his memory for ever. 

“ This is very foolish,” said the lady, opening her eyes with a 
slight shudder. 

“ Not at all, my love; it was quite natural that you should feel 
acutely when / read to you as I just now read.” 

« And very wicked,” she continued, throwing the slightest glance 
of reproach possible into a look that she cast upon her younger com- 
panion. 

“ Say not so, my Griselda; you could not help it. I will be more 
careful of my thrilling tones for the future. We had better go up to 
the house. Mr. St. John, take Miss Grainger’s other arm, she re- 
quires your support as much as mine. Gently, calm your agitation, 
my dear. Mr. St. John, I believe you to be a worthy young man—a 
very worthy young man ; but it must be confessed—you must confess 
it yourselfi—you do not read well. I am not sorry you heard me 
read. I have no objection to read with you—come any evening you 
like after my marriage, and I will read over the whole ritual with you. 
Do not be depressed—I can improve you, sir—I say I can improve 
you. 

“ T am so much better now,” said the gentle Griselda, “ that your 
arm alone, sir, will be a sufficient support. Mr. St. John’s time must 
be precious to him.” 

“ What now is time—what eternity, to me?” said the young clergy- 
man, in a low voice that reached not the ears of Mr. Aspenall ; for the 
lady, while he spoke, continued to speak also, and in a much louder 
tone. 

“ He had therefore at once better deliver his message, or impart to 
Mr. Aspenall the business to which he owes this visit.” Having, as 
she finished these words, reached the threshold of the door, she curt- 
sied to the gentleman and disappeared within the house. 

Mr. St. John was hurrying away also, when Mr. Aspenall caught 
him by the button of his coat, exclaiming, ‘‘ Whither away so fast, 
good sir; whither away? Your message ?—your business ?—you 
‘ame from your rector, no doubt. How does my good friend, Mr. 
Blubberbach ?” 

“ Exceedingly well, sir; and—and—" 

“ He sends his compliments to me ?” 

** He does, sir.” 

“ And will be glad of my company to dinner—five, five is his hour 
—is it not so ?” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ I thought so; tell him I shall be sure to come.” So having thus 
unconsciously invited himself to dinner, to the present amazement of 
the confused Mr. St. John, and to the future astonishment of the fat 
rector, the unwilling author of this mistake again essayed to escape, 
being infinitely obliged to Mr. Aspenall for having thus invented an 
excuse for him for being found in his pleasure grounds. 

But people who trespass upon the property of others should re- 
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member, that there are other traps besides those that are constructed 
of steel. Mr. Aspenall, when he got upon a favourite subject, would 
viciously, with all the fixidity of a vice, hold on a button, provided 
that that button had a pair of open ears above it. In such conjunc- 
tures, he was more tenacious than a man-trap. Mr. Aspenall thus 
continued :—* I know, sir, that one day you will become a worthy 
member of the church. But you should improve your reading, sir ; 
you should indeed. You have seven bad accents, three erroneous 
suspensions of the voice, and two false emphases in the reading of the 
Lord’s Prayer. You see I profit by my devotions. We have souls to 
be saved, sir, rich and poor: very few hearers have you, Mr. St. John, 
so attentive as myself—I wish you would show me a like courtesy, for 
you hardly seem to listen to a word that I say.” 

“ Sir, I am indeed eager to depart; I have the most pressing 
business.” 

“ Not at all. Disquiet not yourself—do not be dispirited—you 
read better than Dr. Blubberbach—infinitely. You can oblige me— 
you know that 1 am to be married next Monday morning: the doctor, 
by his snuffling reading, will mar the ritual, sir—he will mar it—no 
offence shall be taken—I'll speak to the doctor—you shall read the 
ceremony—you—there—you !!” 

Mr. Aspenall emphasised the last word significantly, and then at 
the same moment, by means of his never-failing hold of the button, 
pushing the fragile young man first from him and then jerking him 
back violently, repeated “ I say you!” 

“Mr. Aspenall, Mr. Aspenall, you will drive me mad!” 

“No, no—lI’ll make a man of you—teach you how to read—come 
into my library directly—I'll give you the first lesson now: in three 
lessons there will not be a man shall read the marriage ceremony with 
you in the country—excepting myself.” 

“ You must excuse me—I cannot.” 

* Pooh, pooh !—you shall marry me, sir—and I'll show you how 
to do it.” 

* T won't.” 

“ T say you shall.” 

_ “ T won't, by G—d!” said the youth, as, almost exasperated into 
insanity, he burst away from his persecutor, and rushed out of the 
garden gate, from which some sounds not wholly unlike “ hoary old 
villain” came undulating up the avenue. 

Good Mr. Aspenall stood for some minutes astounded, and as fixed 
us one of the quaint old statues with which his garden was so popu- 
lous, still holding the curate’s button in his hand, with a triangular 
piece of cloth attached to it. When at length he. found words, he 
thus delivered himself: “ Here's a reprobate young parson for you ! 
Comes to me from his rector with an.invitation to dinner—picks up 
my future wife in a swoon—offer to teach the ignorant young puppy 
how to read—consent to let him marry me—for all which he swears 
ut me, dashes off with all show of contempt, and finally winds up his 
very clerical conduct by calling me—the owner of the whole parish 
and the patron of the living—* a hoary old villain!’ 1 have a great 


mind to go with this button in my hand, and lay it, with my complaint, 
before the doctor.” 
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However, he first went into the room where Miss Grainger was 
sitting, and having vented his indignation before her, she soon 
soothed him into a better frame of mind, and easily prevailed upon 
him to take no notice whatever of the apparent rudeness of the youn 
curate. Indeed she did more. In order that the sight of the black 
button and well-worn piece of cloth that had been torn from the breast 
of St. John, might not, by being intruded on the sight of her future 
husband, exasperate him, she put them by very carefully in her work- 
basket, and locked them up afterwards in one of the most secret re- 
cesses of her private drawers. 

A great deal to the surprise, and not less to the contentment of the 
jolly rector, punctually at five came Mr. Aspenall, and, unembarrassed 
by explanations, enjoyed his dinner quite as heartily as if he had 
been invited, and as if he were not going to be married in three days. 
A courageous man was elderly Mr. Aspenall. 

This is fptte the first. 

The history of the second fit is as follows. At the appointed time 
Mr. Aspenall was married by Dr. Blubberbach to-Miss Grainger in a 
most slovenly manner; and, according to the bridegroom, as far as 
spoiling the ceremony by all manners of faults of pronunciation could 
invalidate a marriage, he was scarcely married at all; however, the 
rector more than balanced the accounts in his own favour by the mas- 
terly manner in which he played his part at the ensuing dinner. In 
the meantime, each succeeding Sunday, the young curate read worse 
and worse. His voice grew husky and hollow, and was at last quite 
distressing to hear. Mr. Aspenall forgot, his anger, and pitied him 
extremely. To all overtures the curate was insensible. He would 
neither come to breakfast, to dinner, or to tea—he could not even be 
bribed by the inestimable advantage held out to him of being taught 
to read gratuitously. i 

Mrs. Aspenall had been enceinte about four months with this most 
singular of all Trismegistuses, whose wanderings are the subjects of 
these records, when she returned, one Sunday, duly escorted by her 
loving lord, from hearing the morning service at the parish church. 
She was in miserable spirits. She had been regarding, with painful 
anxiety, the contrast between matured spirituality and happy animality. 
Emanuel St. John had, with the pallor of death on his countenance, 
wasted figure, and with reedy and broken voice, performed divine ser- 
vice and preached above, whilst, with rounded figure and rubicund 
visage, deeply ensconced in crimson-velveted cushions in his pew 
below, Dr. Blubberbach did all but dose beneath. The lady returned 
home in silent abstraction; and when, with a becoming marital assi- 
duity, Mr. Aspenall had arranged pillows for her on the sofa, the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued. ae byte 9a 

Mr. Aspenall first, with the gallantry of la rierlle cour, which is 
laudable, and the affection of a doating husband, which is much better, 
taking hold of the white, listless, almost lifeless hand of his lady, 
pressed it to his lips, and said, “ My Griselda, I observe with pain 
your increasing dislike to that perverse and very opinionated young 
divine, Mr. St. John. You always treated him with indifference— 
deservedly—your feeling in his disfavour has lately assumed a cha- 
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racter still more positive—you shall suffer this infliction no longer—his 
enunciation has become intolerable. Till your spirits be improved we 
will have divine service at home.” 

“QO! most gladly.” 

“ Did you observe, my love, how he destroyed the effect of that 
beautiful psalm, the thirty-ninth, that he pretended to read this morn- 
ing? No emphasis—no unction. When he came to the verse 
‘ Lord, let me know my end, and the number of my days, that I may 
be certified how long I have to live,’ he seemed to be almost in the 
act of dying—the words laboured through his throat as if struggling 
with the death rattle.” 

«“ O, spare him /” 

“ Very good of you—you are all goodness. But still you must 
also have observed the very improper manner in which he got through 
the last verse—a verse that is so simple yet so beautiful. Instead of 
rallying up his voice at ‘ O spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength; before I go hence and be seen no more,’ he seemed to have 
lost all management of his tones—it was no longer a voice that was 
heard, but something that might have been deemed to be the echoes 
of the rustling of the wings of death in the vaultings of a corroding 
heart.” 

* O! spare me!”—the wife let fall her head frantically upon the 
shoulders of the old man, and catching him to her bosom, burst into 
tears. Why, let philosophy determine. 

“ Compose yourself, my gentle Griselda—she doats on me—but I 
am too eloquent. I must simplify my language—I am a happy 
man. 

Mrs. Aspenall soon recovered her self-possession, and looking up 
into her husband's face, with a smile of resignation that would have 
poured down glory on the brow of a martyred saint, said, “ Let us 
speak no more about Mr. St. John—the subject is painful to me.” 

“ And no wonder; (half aside ; ) the puppy was too proud to take 
lessons ;” and then in his usual tone he continued, “as, my Griselda, 
the weather is really too warm to permit us to think of going abroad, 
I will undo all the disagreeable impressions of the morning—place 
that pillow a little more under that pretty pale cheek—there, your 
tiny little feet a little more this way—are you now perfectly—en- 
tirely comfortably well ? Listen to me. I will read the whole morning 
service over to you as it ought to be read, and then, perhaps, Blair's 
excellent sermon against vanity. Depend upon it, it will have a de- 
cidedly different effect upon you than has had the sorry attempt at 
the reading of the morning.” ’ 

It had indeed. 


This exemplary husband had scarcely got into the litany, before 
his lady was enjoying a more sound and refreshing sleep than had 
fallen to her lot for months. The good man read on, performing at 
once the several parts of parson, clerk, and congregation. Nor did 
the lady awake until the cessation of his voice proclaimed the finish 
of the service. She then drew aside the cambric handkerchief with 


— she had shaded her face, and repaid her husband with a gentle 
smile. 
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“ My reading has much benefited you ?” 

“ Yes—most surely !” and there was, this time, a little faint streak 
of something in her smile, that Mr. Aspenall had never before seen in 
smile of hers, which both pleased and puzzled him extremely. 

But this did not prevent the fit. The next day, being Monday, 
the 20th of August, of the year of grace 179—, about one hour after 
noon, Mr. Aspenall, sagely reflecting upon the benefits his reading 
had imparted to the health and spirits of his wife on the day before, 
proposed reading to her, and that he should continue the story 
which had been before interrupted by her fainting in the arbour. He 
promised, however, to read with so much of the discretion of medio- 
crity, indeed, that he would pass over the most affecting parts so 
tamely, that he would not produce a single tremor on the most deli- 
cate of her nerves. 

The lady graciously assented, and assumed the most composing 
attitude, that down pillows, cushions, and a yielding sofa could afford, 
Mr. Aspenall put on his spectacles, rang out, by the means of his 
handkerchief, a clarion prelude from his horny nose, deliberately found 
the place where he had left off so many months before, and, at first, 
began to drawl forth his words in a manner so monotonous, that would 
have been the envy of any clerk of parliament, that ever read short a 
long petition to a yawning house. 

The breathings of the lady gradually became more gentle, and at 
longer intervals, whilst the reader began to warm upon his subject, 
and without being aware of the fact, his voice grew louder, and his 
emphasis more startling. So concentrated was his attention upon 
himself, that, though his eyes must have seen, his judgment did not 
perceive, that Mrs. Aspenall’s own maid stole gently into the room, 
on her tiptoes. Being well assured that her master was reading, for 
the deaf only could have doubted that—but not quite so sure that her 
mistress was sleeping, she dare not speak ; she stole softly up to the 
lady, and not at all clandestinely, but very gently placed a little note 
upon the sofa, in such a manner, that one part of it rested upon her 
delicate hand. If her mistress slept, the abigail knew that the moment 
she awoke she would perceive the billet. Having performed this 
little feat, entirely to her own satisfaction, with elongated body she 
sneaked forth hastily from the storm of words, and in much the same 
way as a cat would do through a smart shower of rain. 

Mr. Aspenall read on. The lover, in his tale, was a passionate lover, 
and too apt to use passionate expressions—expressions much loved 
by the reader, and that had beguiled him gradually from his mono- 
tony and caution. “Heaven, earth, and hell!” shouted forth the 
impassioned lecturer. The gentle Griselda roused a little—a very 
little, and perceiving the billet at her finger's ends, she altered her 
position, shaded her countenance still more, and drew the note up so 
that she might read it unperceived by the old gentleman, who was 
just then reading to her so vehemently. 

Mr. Aspenall read on. Now her bosom heaved convulsively—her 
dress rustled—a low choking sob might have been distinctly heard 
by any one in the room that was not reading himself into a passion 
of self-conceit. Still the lady preserved her reclining posture, whilst 
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she thrust frantically and deeply into her bosom, the pernicious piece 
of oper that she had just received. 

r. Aspenall read on. His wife is no longer recumbent. She is 
sitting rigidly upright—her eyes are fixed in a wild stare—her hands 
are clenched—and, though those clenched hands are resting on her 
knees, her arms are violently stretched forth. Unobservant of these 
symptoms of agony, the husband’s voice gathers force—he is at the 
crisis of his tale—the lover has no prospect of relief before him, and 
he is venting his despair in impassioned sentences, when the poor 
Griselda, seeming to take up the thread of the narrative, shrieks 
out, “ My God, my God, he will die! And where is she who should 
stand by the pillow of the dying—of the broken-hearted? O where, 
where, where !” and uttering another long and,unearthly cry, she falls 
back upon the sofa, to all appearance a corpse. 

Mr. Aspenall started upon his legs, threw his book through one 
pane of glass, and his spectacles through another. There was no oc- 
casion for calls, or the ringing of bells to bring assistance, the whole 
household was in the room in an instant. The shriek seemed to have 
shaken the mansion to its foundations. ; 

“Cursed fool that I am!” exclaimed the poor old man; “ what 
have I done? a curse upon all love stories—a curse upon my datal 
eloquence—I have destroyed the best of wives—I have destroyed my 
heir—brute, wretch, idiot! Look up, my sweet Griselda—Ludovi- 
cus, in that damnable tale, did not die—he was married to his 
Amanda—he was, indeed he was! Ah, she hears me not—she will 
never recover—never—never !” 

He almost spoke the truth. However, they forced him out of the 
room, and with the assistance of medical advice, after many relapses, 
Mrs. Aspenall was nearly restored to her usual state of health. A 
lady visitor, who called about three days afterwards, to inquire after 
Mrs. Aspenall, a little surprised her husband, by telling him that Mr. 
St. John had just gone, and with all expedition, to Italy. 

“ Why, why, my good Mrs. Probett ?—a good riddance, however.” 

“Do you not know he broke a blood-vessel last Sunday evening. 
I wrote to Mrs. Aspenall on Monday morning, acquainting her with 
the fact. Did she not mention it to you ?” 

_ “Ah, no! why should she? It is to her a matter of the utmost 
indifference. I am sorry for the youth, however—obstinate as he is. 
What followed ?” 

“ Oh, they've stopped the slow effusion of blood—indeed, they have 
hopes of his ultimate recovery. He set off for Italy this morning. 
He will have all the autumn before him, so he can travel slowly, and 
winter in a more genial climate. Can I see Mrs. Aspenall ?”. 

“OQ yes—she is much better. Go up stairs and chat with her.” 

Mrs. Probett did so, and Mrs. Aspenall rapidly recovered her health 
and spirits. 

This is the history of fptte the second. 

Well, after all this, things went on smilingly enough. Mr. Aspenall 
took great glory to himself for forbearing to be too- eloquent in the 
presence of his wite. The new curate was a young man, that swal- 
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lowed the squire’s dinners and instructions in reading, with equal 
complacency. He had a great capacity for both. Mrs. Aspenall 
again attended the parish church, and was no more shocked by hear- 
ing the service ill read, in a broken and tremulous voice. In due 
time, Trismegistus was born, and, in due time, Trismegistus was 
christened, and it could not then be discovered, that either his father’s 
eloquence, or his mother’s fits, had at all impaired his constitution. 

As I have before mentioned, this little gentleman had just betaken 
himself to shorts, and a second course, in the shape of spoon-meat to 
his maternal milk, when the last and fatal hysteria supervened, 
The health of Mrs. Aspenall had been neither better nor worse than 
usual. Her husband had not been reading to her; indeed, nothing 
had occurred which might have been supposed to have disturbed the 
equanimity of her mind. With all her apparent softness of tempera- 
ment, and yieldingness of disposition, she must have been a woman 
of strong mental powers. It is great heroism to keep a worm gnaw- 
ing at the heart, and, from respect for the feelings of others, never to 
cry out. Itis the heroism of woman only. She had, on the day of 
her death, eaten her breakfast with her accustomed appetite—nothing 
had broken the uniformity of the every-day occurrences that were 
passing around her, excepting that she, with the rest of the family, 
had seen a plain hearse pass by the drawing-room windows. There 
were no mourners, and no parade—it was evidently not then convey- 
ing its inmate on its last journey to the tomb. The horses that drew 
it were proceeding at a slow trot, and it was speculated upon by Mr. 
Aspenall, that it was taking a body to lie in state, at some place re- 
mote from their own village. 

In the forenoon, the old gentleman took up his hat, and kissing his 
wife, told her he was going to hear if he could learn anything about 
it, or any other news at the inn, and, little dreaming of the blow that 
awaited him, he went his way rejoicing. 

A short time after, all importance, Mrs. Probett entered with her 
budget of news—they were news indeed. Mr. St. John had reached 
Italy in improved health—an old uncle had died and left him an im- 
mense fortune, and then, unaccountably, he grew much worse—he was 
returning to his native land to die—but had died ere he reached it— 
und had ordered that his body should be interred in this very village. 
The hearse containing it had arrived this morning. 

Mrs. Aspenall had listened to all this with a wonderful seeming 
apathy, she had shown every courtesy to her guest, and that guest 
had departed with the impression that she had poured an indifferent 
tale into an indifferent ear. 

When, an hour after, Mr. Aspenall returned, his wife was found 
dead, with poor little Trismegistus struggling and screaming to get 
from the embrace that held him in a state almost of strangulation to 
his mother’s bosom. 

We will hurry over an interval of horror. 

It was formally notified to the distracted Mr. Aspenall, that Ema- 
nuel St. John had left, by the most scrupulously legal will, all his 
wealth, without reservation, to Mrs. Aspenall and her child. On 
searching the desk and drawers of the deceased lady, no letters or 
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pers of any description were discovered—the only singular thin 
found was the button, and piece of threadbare cloth that her husband 
had plucked away from the coat of Mr. St. John. It was carefully 
preserved. The eyes of Mr. Aspenall were opened, but this closed 
not his heart. The two bodies were buried at the same time, in one 
vault, in the village churchyard. 

Unconsciously, I have written the loves of Emanuel and Griselda, 
without it having been known that a single word concerning love ever 
passed between them. And thus endeth the first of the ‘Trismegis- 
tian Records. 


THE LONELY TREE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


‘Tov lonely tree, that on the mountain standing, 
Frownest in grandeur on the vale below, 

In stern magnificence our awe commanding— 
No soothing fellowship is thine to know ; 

Each wild-flower that this tranquil vale embosoms, 
Seems in its social ties more blest than thee, 

We walk among them, and we cull their blossoms, 
But shun thy dizzy height—thou lonely tree. 


In life I often thus sad homage render 
To some fine mind, removed from grovelling ken, 
Standing aloft in solitary splendor, 
Beyond the reach or touch of common men ; 
The world inclines to those who crave protection, 
Loving the suppliant voice end bended knee, 
But O! if Genius ever seeks affection, 
It shares a fate like thine—thou lonely tree. 


Stay, from a cloud a sunbeam brightly darting, 
Even while I speak, invests thy boughs with. light, 
No radiance to the lowly vale imparting, 
But resting long on thy majestic height ; 
O! to thy dwelling-place a charm is given, 
Though uncompanioned by thy kind it be, 
Thou hast a brilliant messenger from heaven 
To cheer thy solitude—thou lonely tree. 


When I lament the gloomy elevation 
That talent holds, this scene may I recall, 
And think that beams of holy inspiration 
Perchance oft visit one unwooed by all ; 
Cold feeble minds may lesser boons inherit, 
But Heaven's peculiar communings may be 
Reserved to gladden the ethereal spirit, 
That upward towers, like thee, O lonely tree! 
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SKETCHES OF BOHEMIA, AND THE SLAVONIAN PRO- 
VINCES OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


BY HENRY REEVE, ESQ. 


A THOUSAND years ago, before the wandering tribes of the East and 
of the North had subsided from the violence of their irruption into 
quiet possession of the seats of modern nations, the great Slavonian 
race occupied the largest, if not the fairest, portion of the European 
continent. Its territories extended from the Elbe to the Black Sea, 
and from the Danube to the far North. Empires vying in extent 
with that of Charlemagne, were created and dissolved. The promises 
of christian civilisation were more than once blighted by the incur- 
sive tribes of Magyars and Tatars, which incessantly besieged this 
eastern rampart of Europe. And at a very early period, a struggle 
between the German and the Slavonian races began, of which Bo- 
hemia, seated in the centre of Europe, and herself belonging to the 
German empire, was the principal theatre and the constant victim. 

The territory of Bohemia, now a province of the Austrian empire, 
is of a regular rhomboidal figure, the angles of which are turned to the 
four cardinal points of the compass. The whole country is enclosed by 
four chains of ‘mountains; and the fertile basin, thus separated from 
the neighbouring kingdoms, is inhabited by a population of four mil- 
lions of men, the majority of whom have retained the pure Slavonian 
character, manners, and language, notwithstanding the long hostility 
of the house of Austria, the perpetual collision of the surrounding 
German states, and the final subjugation of Bohemia to the court of 
Vienna. 

The City of Prague stands in the centre of the sixteen circles into 
which this region is divided. It was once the heart of a nation ad- 
vanced in free institutions, eminent for all the arts, and glorious for 
opinions and for arms. It was the cradle of Protestantism; and the 
Protestant church has now almost ceased to exist within its boundaries. 
It was the “ horreum imperii et nutricula imperatoris ;” and the seat of 
empire now is removed from it. But in the character and manners of 
the Bohemian people, and in the splendid edifices of the capital, the 
proudest monuments of their long greatness still remain. The fol- 
lowing notes were written on a journey undertaken in the course of 
last summer to explore the country, the history, and the present con- 
dition of the Bohemians, and the western populations of Slavonian 
origin. 


I.—Tue BANKS OF THE ELBE. 


We left Dresden on a fine morning in August, to cross the chain 
of mountains called the Erzgebirge, which divide Bohemia from 
the Saxon dominions. The Elbe, which rises in the eastgpf Bo- 
hemia, and flows about one hundred and fifty miles through that 
territory, enters Saxony in the picturesque region which is known 
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under the name of the Saxon Switzerland. We drove along the 
sandy banks of the river near Dresden, and as the wind was fresh, 
the big barges, rigged like junks, were sailing up the stream nearly 
as fast as our Saxon kutscher chose to go. Our first post was at 
Pirna, which was a kind of custom-house or frontier-gate for creeds 
during the religious wars. It was the first place in the Protestant 
states ; and during the great persecution of 1622, the little town was 
the asylum of the Protestant emigrants, to the number of ten thousand, 
who were expelled from their homes and their estates by Ferdinand 
II., carrying with them the best talents of the country in arts, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture. We crossed the Elbe in a ferry-boat, 
nearly under the old Castle of Sonnenstein—a fortress which was 
dismantled after the Seven years’ war, and converted into a lunatic 
asylum. In these mournful walis the engraver Miiller died insane, 
after completing his great work from the Madonna di San Sisto, 
which has coupled his name with that of Raphael. 

On reaching the right bank of the Elbe, the road quits the river, 
and gradually rises into a region where the scenery assumes a wilder 
character. We drove through pine-woods, interspersed with meadows 
sparkling with the mountain-green, and fringed with purple heath, 
or the wild anemone, the snow-drop of summer. This road leads in- 
sensibly to the top of precipices, which look down 1,200 feet perpen- 
dicular into the Elbe. It is a little world for geology and romance: 
before us lay scattered cliffs, and fantastic rocks, worn by the tre- 
mendous irruption of the waters which once made a lake of the whole 
cauldron basin of Bohemia, till they burst across the north of Eu- 
rope, leaving the Elbe to indicate their path, after they had subsided. 
These same cliffs are crested with impregnable citadels, which have 
baffled Frederic the Great and the French marshals. Around us, 
amidst the peaks, the twisted roots, the rugged masses and taper 
needles of this singular region, we remarked very visible traces of the 
robbers, who once made it their retreat. Much of their masonry stil! 
remains ; and on the very summit of the most isolated pinnacle, which 
cannot be reached by any means we now possess, there is an archway 
distinctly hewn into a kind of sentry-box, which is said to have been 
a hermit's cell, or a warder's tower. But long after these fastnesses 
had ceased to harbour their lawless masters, they became the retreat 
of persecuted Protestants in the thirty years’ war: and many of the 
wildest spots which we visited—as so many others have done before 
us—have retained an historical name from the sufferings of -those 
martyrs to their religion and their race. On the great Winterberg 
mountain we entered the Bohemian territory, and the fine estate of 
Prince Clary. We dined at the Prebischer-Thor, as they, call an 
immense slab of rock lying bridge-wise from the perpendicular side 
of the mountain to the top of a huge needle, which thus forms a 
natural gateway, nearly one hundred feet high, hanging over the deep 
dell. From this spot we left the beaten track of the Saxon Switzer- 
land, and descended along the banks of a mountain rivulet, which 
takes its course from the clearest and coolest of springs, turns 4 num- 
ber of sawing-mills in the valley, and falls into the Elbe at Herrns- 
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kretschen. We followed its course to the village, where a boat was 
in waiting to convey us up the river. 

Perhaps no European river combines a greater variety of scenery 
than the Elbe. From Hamburgh to the sea, it presents those flat 
and cold scenes to which the Dutch painters have given a charm. A 
few days before, I had seen upon it the boats of Van der Velde, with 
their red sails shaped like bats’ wings, and the broad poop resting 
upon the smooth water: the willows of Rubens studded the marsh- 
ditches with their grey-green colouring; and as we looked back upon 
the small craft, with here and there a trading brig which crossed the 
flat prospect, the gleams of Van der Neer shot along the hazy distance. 
Higher up sits Dresden, with her bridge, her palaces and churches 
garlanded with statues and coronets, in the midst of a landscape of 
singular amenity. But where we entered Bohemia, the Elbe is pent 
up between bold cliffs and huge natural battlements of rock, clothed in 
rich foliage wherever it is possible for a tree to hang, and broken by 
smooth plots of verdure, leading away into romantic dells. It has all 
the variety of our own Wye, on almost the scale of the majestic 
Rhine. As we mounted the stream, we met long barks shooting 
down it, laden with timber, and the manufactures of the country: the 
bargemen devoutly crossing themselves before the statue of St. Adal- 
bert, as they passed it on their voyage, and stopping to help a vessel 
which the saint had allowed to run aground upon the shallows. Higher 
up, the banks of the river assume a broader character, and the land 
sloping down to them displays more cultivation. As we entered 
Count T 's estate, cottages were seen peeping out from the 
orchards, and cheerful peasants working in their gardens. 

At length a wider reach of the Elbe brought us to the town of 
Tetschen, lying at the foot of its great castle, with an amphitheatre 
of mountains beyond. Everything bore marks of activity and pros- 
perity in the little port; new storehouses are erected in the town— 
a quay for the barges runs along the shore, and a ferry-boat was 
constantly plying from the side on which the castle stands to the 
other bank. Within ten years the population of the town, which 
now amounts to 2,000, has been greatly increased, new sources of 
prosperity opened, and honourable fortunes made by men who entered 
the estate in the humblest mercantile capacity. These excellent 
results are attributable to the natural position of the place, and still 
more to the judicious administration of the lord. The wealth of the 
mountainous frontiers of Bohemia consists chiefly in their timber and 
their manufactories impelled by the water powers of the mountain 
streams. Their immediate contact with Saxony and Prussia introduces 
a number of industrious Germans, whose language prevails in these 
tracts, whilst the impoverished Slavonian population cultivates the 
central agricultural basin of the country. It cannot be doubted that 
the superiority of wealth and intelligence is on the side of the frontier 
population, especially to the north. The circle of Leitmeritz, in 
which Tetschen and Teplitz are situated, is the most populous in the 
kingdom ; and, in some parts of it, the number of inhabitants ameunts 
to 17,000 per 25 square English miles. 

The domains of the Bohemian nobility are so large, that they may 
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be compared to small tributary states. The Herrschaft or Lordship 
of Tetschen contains no less than 18,000 souls. Tracts of land are 
granted by the lord on terms not very dissimilar to the original grants 
of copyhold property in England: but in Bohemia the rent is still 
paid, for the most part, by a certain number of days of labour done 
for the lord, the amount of which is regulated by a law called the 
Roboth patent. The subjects, as they are termed, are all registered 
in the books of the estate; the lord collects the king’s taxes, besides 
his own dues, and sends an annual supply of recruits to the imperial 
army. He has the power of expelling misdemeanants from his estate, 
and he exercises a certain control over his subjects; but the peasants 
are by no means attached to the soil; and they may always appeal to 
the courts of justice against their lord, with a proverbial certainty 
(such is the policy of the government) of gaining their cause. On 
the other hand, the lord represents the government to his peasants, 
and the peasants to the government ; and whilst he is accountable te 
the justice of the country, he has it in his power to exercise a bene- 
ficent influence over the lower orders. He provides for their instruc- 
tion, he introduces improvements and encourages trade, he increases 
their commercial relations, he arbitrates in their disputes: and in 
proportion to his fulfilment or neglect of these functions, the - estate 
is prosperous or poor. It often happens that the nobility and gentry 
have acquired a purely German character, in accordance with that 
of the Austrian government, but very much opposed to the national 
spirit and national wants of the Bohemian people. All the ancient 
seignorial rights which were not legalised and regulated’ by Joseph 
II., as the Roboth, dues, &c., were abolished by that monarch. But 
the tradition of feudal attachment and of feudal obedience, still 
exists amongst the people; thus, although the consent of the lord is 
not legally required to a marriage between his peasants, it is generally 
asked, and considered indispensable. The possessions of some of the 
Bohemian nobles are immense; Prince Schwarzemberg owns one- 
eighth of the country ; and the estates once held by the great Wallen- 
stein were so vast as to have have formed the appanage of six great 
families after his death and attainder. 

The Castle of Tetschen stands upon a rock about 150 feet above 
the Elbe: the building is in the form of a complete oval, witha lofty 
turret at one end, which commands a view of the town, the river with 
its barges, and the romantic Rothberg, with its huge rocky bastions 
and rich crown of wood. For my own part, I know of no higher or 
more humane pleasure than to look out across the smiling and animated 
landscape, from a window of that pile, with a consciousness that the 
rank and power seated on that rock has made itself the friend and pro- 
tector of all that is good below it, and has thrown a smile into every 
cottage in those secluded valleys. The castle has seen its days of 
danger, it has been shaken by civil war, and untenanted by persecu- 
tion; but never did the mansion of a lord stand more firmly planted 
in its best defence, than the Castle of Tetschen, supported by the 
affections of its dependents. 

After a short sojourn in this hospitable abode we left the castle in 
a carriage, called a Wiirste or sausage, which resembles an Irish car, 
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except that it has but one seat in the middle, on which you ride at 
pleasure, sideways or astride. The dress of the Bohemian women, 
then going to mass, was exceedingly picturesque. They wore shawls 
of the most brilliant colours on their heads: these shawls are crossed 
under the chin, and tied on the top of the head, so as to conceal the 
face about as much as a helmet with the beaver raised. Some of the 
peasants’ wives wore skull-caps, with two starched appendages behind, 
shaped like a butterfly’s wings. 

We changed horses at Arbesau, and posted over the field of battle 
of Culm. The Austrians and Prussians have raised monuments in 
honour of their victory: the Austrian obelisk is inscribed to General 
Colloredo, the Prussian one is dedicated with better feeling to the 
remembrance of the immortal struggle sustained alike by king and 
country. We had now entered the estate of Prince Clary Aldringer, 
and the eye ranged southwards over the valley in which Teplitz lies, 
broken here and there by some towering eminence crowned by a 
ruined fortalice, and shut in by the sugar-loaf peaks of the Milleschau 
mountains. 

Whohas not heard of the hundred and fifty mineral waters of Bohemia, 
of the hot torrent of Carlsbad, and the warm springs of Teplitz ? Alas! 
that I must hurry on from the baths, and the gay company, and the 
pleasant walks about Prince Clary’s palace ; and from the congress of 
1835, where the affairs of Europe were not decided. But I must 
leave the history of that singular summer untold; and if I do not get 
away from the mountains, and across the plains near Theresein-stadt, 
we shall not reach Prague to-night. 

As we arrived upon the last ridge of the vast and varied range of 
the Erzgebirge, the view was exceedingly striking: the whole surface 
of the country appeared like one immense corn-field, now bare of its 
harvest, but varied by gentle sweeps and hillocks, abundantly planted 
with fruit-trees, fringed with hop-walks and vineyards, and dotted with 
the spires and habitations of the Bohemian villages. At Weldruss, in 
the domain of Jewidwes, we visited the park of Count Chotek, abounding 
in Italian poplars and fine oaks, through which we wandered along 
paths of shrubs, by the side of pleasant brooks. In the grounds of 
the Bohemian nobles there is a total want of evergreens, which are 
said not to bear the rigour of the climate. The same reason is as- 
signed for the absence of green crops in their husbandry ; and J was 
informed that the cattle are mainly fed in winter upon hay, which is 
grown on the lower lands. The price of hay—being then somewhat 
above the average—was about 2/. 15s. a ton. 

The quantity of fruit grown in the circle of Leitmeritz is so great 
that the annual exportation to the whole of Germany, and even to St. 
Petersburg, has been computed at 60,000 cwt. The Prussian Com- 
mercial League has now put so heavy a duty upon fruit that it can no 
longer find purchasers beyond the frontier ; and the unfortunate 
growers are obliged to see their wealth rot about them. It is curious 
that, notwithstanding the multitude of orchards, cider is unknown ; 
and it is said, that the peasants could not be persuaded to drink it, 
beer being the ordinary beverage of the people. The wines of Leit- 
meritz, and particularly the Melniker and Czernoseker, are the best in 
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Bohemia, but they are only to be tolerated in a country where little 
wine is to be had except the execrable produce of the Austrian grape. 
Foreign wines are subject to an enormous duty, and even the wines of 
Hungary, which are the cheapest in the world on the spot where 
they are made, pay a heavy impost, on entering the other provinces 
of the empire. | 

We drove along this rich arable country till, as we approached the 
brow of the hills, the clouds of dust and the more frequent traffic 
apprized us of the neighbourhood of a great city. There passed a 
Bohemian wagoner, with his train of light and spirited horses, ui- 
blinkered and almost unharnessed, struggling along with the ardour of 
their wild race; there a peasant, driving his heavy equipage drawn 
by grey Polish oxen slowly up the hill. Suddenly one of those views 
burst upon us, which, like the prospect from the Jura or the first sight 
of Venice, can only be seen once in the startling grandeur of its 
novelty. Upon the shores of the broad Moldau lay the city of Prague 
at our feet, crowned with countless towers, some tapering with the 
graceful spires and lanthorn turrets of the earlier periods of architec- 
ture, others adorned with the massive cupolas of a later age; and the 
whole picture was backed by the enormous mass of the Hradschin, 
with its Gothic cathedral and the immense facade of the palace, 
glittering on the ridge of the splendid amphitheatre of hills. As we 
descended from the eminence, what recollections crowded upon tlie 
mind !—how many alliances, here contracted and here dissolved— 
how many armies, here united and here dispersed—how many great 
historic shadows chasing each other from the scene! Prague is es- 
sentially a metropolitan city ; there is no other town in Bohemia with 
a population of more than 8,000 inhabitants. Its circumference is 
four leagues, its area is 2,115,611 square toises, and its population 
(with a garrison of 12,000 men) is estimated at 118,000. 

Like those Italian cities which it rivals in beauty and surpasses 
in harmonious grandeur, Prague recals none of the associations of 
ordinary life or common transactions; its history forms a part of 
the greatest struggles of principles and powers which the christian 
world ever witnessed ; and it stands preserved, like some great Tem- 
ple of the Past, in which the memory of the old time, and the 
monuments of great deeds, fill and fire the mind. Such too. is the 
external character of the city; as you drive along its streets every 
building has some romantic feature of its own; here an armorial de- 
vice, there a saint with his golden circlet or burning lamps, or-a halt- 
obliterated fresco, an arched balcony, a fortified gateway, or an orna- 
mented shrine. Nor is this old and enduring character of the city 
without its importance ; at a period when every political means are 
employed to efface and subdue the national character—when every 
act of social life must be Austrian to be innocent—there is a power 
and a spirit in these unshaken walls and these perennial customs, 
which must needs keep the memory of their great origin and their 
former energy fresh in the hearts of the Bohemian people. 
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Of all the great men of the fourteenth century, whose energy and 
wisdom prepared the way for future generations, by strengthening and 
improving their own, none have been more unjustly treated by history 
than the Emperor Charles IV. He did not indeed revive the fallen 

rty of the Ghibellines, or give an emperor to Italy; but he con- 
ferred the Golden Bull upon the German princes; he made Prague, 
his city of residence, the rival of the brilliant court of Robert of 
Naples, by collecting there the choicest artists and most accomplished 
scholars of Europe ; he cherished the language, the manners, and the 
liberties of his Bohemian subjects; he made their nation the flower 
of eastern and of western Europe, the centre of knowledge and of 
power ; and, although he incurred the rebuke of Petrarch, his memory 
is still cherished by the Bohemian people as the greatest of their 
benefactors and the wisest of their kings. Nearly five centuries have 
passed since he reigned, and Prague is still adorned with the solid 
magnificence of the monuments he raised, which have for the most 
part outlived the institutions he granted to their schools, to their mu- 
nicipalities, and to the ecclesiastical bodies. The splendid bridge 
which still unites the banks of the Moldau, extending to a length of 
1,780 feet, and terminated by strong turreted gateways, was built by 
the architects of Charles. The battlements of the city wall, which 
still defend the green sides of the St. Lawrence mountain, were 
raised by him to give employment, as it is said, to the working popula- 
tion of the city—for of invasion there was, in his time, no fear. The 
cathedral of St. Vitus, on the summit of the imperial Hradschin, is 
still in the unfinished state in which it was left by Matthew of Arras 
. and Peter Arlieri, in the year 1380 ; and there is not a street in the city 
which does not bear some trace of the taste, piety, and liberality of 
Charles IV. The world contains few examples of a man whe did so 
much and so well, not only for himself and his people, but for us, who 
are his remote posterity. 

But the seeds of civilisation, thus prodigally sown, bore a speedy 
harvest and a bitter fruit. In the beginning of the following century, 
Huss and Jerome taught and perished : the wars of the Hussites, which 
then broke out, put an end to the blessings of peace and the refinements 
of prosperity in Prague. Bohemia, which had stepped beyond the rest 
of Europe in the defence of her civil and religious liberties, main- 
tained the premature conflict for two entire ages. She finally lost 
those liberties when they were extending most widely in other coun- 
tries: and the monuments of Prague, which attest her former prospe- 
rity and her pride, also recal her long conflict, her heroic leaders, 
her dreadful persecutions, and her final subjugation to that House of 
Austria, which has been, early and late, the perpetual enemy of all 
that was great and free in the provinces of its empire. 


Li si vedra tra l’opere d’ Alberto 
Quella che tosto movera la penna, 
Perché ’l regno di Praga fia deserto. 
Parap. xix. 115. 


With these reminiscences of the past, let us wander awhile through 
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this city, still splendid with antiquity—fallen indeed from its former 
estate, but neither ruined nor decayed. Of the three distinct parts into 
which Prague is divided (and which had each a separate municipal 
constitution in the middle ages,) the Klein-Seite, on the left: bank of 
the Moldau, has ever been the seat of the nobility and of the monarch ; 
its streets and squares, rich with churches and palaces, slope up the ” 
steep ascent of the Hradschin, whence the royal residence, and the 
magnificent piles surrounding it, command the whole city. The Alt 
Stadt, on the opposite shore, is still the seat of trade, and its buildings 
are for the most part connected with the history of that great Hussite 
party, which was defended by the burghers of Prague against the 
world, whose worship was celebrated in the Teyn Church, and whose 
rights were long asserted and finally destroyed in the venerable 
chambers of the Town Hall. The Neustadt, or new town, was pro- 
jected and begun by Charles [V.: it covers an immense space of 
ground, less peopled than the other parts of Prague, and it contains 
the vast convents, hospitals, and public buildings, which owed their 
magnificence to the Jesuits, who interspersed the older monuments of 
the city with the rich but meretricious Italian architecture of their 
Order. . 

It is related by the chroniclers, that Charles IV., (whose ordinary 
residence was at the old palace of Konighof in the Altstadt,) was 
wont to take the princes of the empire with him up to the windows of 
his castle on the hill, and, pointing with delight to the broad site of 
the Neustadt, to exclaim, “ See, this is my work.” The present 
palace of the Hradschin was built at much later periods, and the Hall 
of Ladislas, with a few of the old towers above the postern, are 
all that remain of the old castle or burg. But the view from the 
apartments is still the same—a noble prospect for a monarch’s eye. 
Immediately beneath lies the whole of Prague ; the Klein Seite, with 
the great cupola of St. Nicholas, a church of the Jesuits’ in the 
foreground ; the long palace of Wallenstein, coiled, as it were, round 
the foot of the imperial rock ; the Lobkowicz palace on the right hand, 
with its beautiful gardens rising up the side of the adjacent hill, which 
is crowned by the stately Premonstratensian Convent of Strahow ; 
the centre of the panorama is divided by the Moldau, whose broad 
and curved stream is broken by green islands and crossed by the long 
array of statues on the bridge; beyond it rise the cupola of the 
Church of the Red Cross Knights, the lanthorn-towers of the Town 
Hall and the Teyn Church, and the peaked roofs of the Altstadt, 
which is surrounded by the immense white buildings of the suburbs 
spreading out to the foot of the hills. | | 

nh a@ narrow terrace, immediately below the palace, two obelisks 
mark the spot where Martinitz and Slawata were thrown out of the 
windows of the Green Chamber, at the beginning of the Thirty years’ 
war. The windows, which opened their casements to so treasonable 
an act on the persons of the Imperial Commissioners, have been 
punished by being half walled up with coarse brick. The proceeding, 
which the emperor said, with some truth, to be alike contrary to reason 
and nature, was sanctioned by the immemorial custom of Bohemia. 
Throughout the wars of the Hussites, we read of whole corporations 
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thrown from the upper stories of the town hall, generally with more 
unpleasant consequences than befell Martinitz and Slawata, who were 
picked up, after a fall of thirty feet, and put to bed by a lady of qua- 
lity, the Princess Penelope Lobkowicz. An attempt was made to 
justify the measure by an appeal to the fate of Jezebel and to the 
Tarpeian rock. But this foolish exploit of the rash patriots of Bohemia 
was rapidly followed by events which give it an abiding place in his- 
tory. It was the first act of violence in the great struggle of Thirty 
Years, in which the North and the South, the Protestant and the 
Catholic, the Austrian and the Swede, contended for supremacy ; and 
the war, which ended in 1648 with the unsuccessful siege of Prague, 
was begun in 1618 on the spots of ground still marked out by these 
obelisks. The peace of Westphalia was signed; and Bohemia was 
surrendered to that sovereign who had rewarded the genius of her 
Wallenstein with assassination and attainder—who answered her call 
for freedom and toleration with a lasting edict of blood and chains. 
The metropolitan church of Prague stands in the palace yard, on 
the highest point of the Hradschin. The outer walls are imperfect, 
and the choir alone was finished—being a very small portion of the 
original plan. ‘This church, emblazoned with the shields of the house 
of Hapsburg—with the proud bearings of Bohemia, Hungary, Styria, 
Moravia, Carinthia, Burgundy, Spain, and Brabant—the rich orna- 
ments of the Golden Fleece and the imperial! cipher—is more like the 
chapel of a sovereign than the cathedral of a nation. The side- 
chapels, however, retain the memory of the earlier worthies of Bohe- 
mian history. That of St. Adalbert, who was the second Bishop of 
Prague, and was murdered by the Prussians, a heathen horde, whom 
he went to convert in 997, is still frequented by the people. The 
song of St. Adalbert has also survived the lapse of years, and its 
austere but affecting melody is still sung in the churches of his 
country. The chapel of St. Wenceslas, the fourth Christian Duke of 
Bohemia, who perished by the hand of his brother in 936, is larger 
and more splendid. Its walls are inlaid with Bohemian jasper, agates, 
and chrysophras, and they are adorned with some of the finest fresco- 
paintings of the fourteenth century now in existence. The lower row 
of paintings is attributed partly to Nicholas Wurmser of Strasburgh, 
and partly to the excellent Bohemian artists,* Dietrich of Prague 
and others, who were encouraged by Charles IV., the builder of the 
chapel. The outer wall of the building, on the side next the palace, 
is covered with mosaics. The group in the centre represents the 
* Dietrich of Prague and the school of Slavonian artists to which he belonged 
deserve more notice than they have hitherto obtained in the history of painting. 
They emanated directly from the school of Byzantine artists which had sprung up in 
Kiew, whose works abound in the Russian churches. ‘Lhe paintings of Dietrich of 
Prague are quite equal to the finest productions of the art, either in Italy or on the 
Rhine, in the fourteenth century. Amongst the best of his pictures may be men- 
tioned a St. Thomas, remarkable for its expression and correct drawing; a Madonna 
and Child, which is kept in an abbey on the confines of Bohemia, near Linz; and a 
group, containing portraits of Charles 1V. and his son Wenceslas, then a boy, sup 
ported by St. Sigismond and St. Wenceslas, kneeling before the Virgin. The Bohe- 
mian artists were remarkable for the perfection of their portraits. In the last-men- 
tioned picture the age of the young Prince Wenceslas (afterwards Wenceslas 1V.,) 
determines the date of the picture, which must have been painted about 1570. 
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Slavonian saints, St. Sigismund, St. Procopius, St. Vitus, St. Wen- 
ceslas, St. Ludmilla (his mother, ) and St. Adalbert, interceding with 
the Virgin ; above this mosaic is a St. Veronica head of Christ of the 
finest character. These works may sustain a comparison with thé 
best mosaics of that age in St. Mark's at Venice. 

St. Wenceslas was for many centuries the patron of all that was 
good and brave and truly national amongst the Bohemians. The 
ninth jubilee festival of the saint was celebrated on the 28th of 
September, 1836—the anniversary of his murder nine hundred 
years before. A kind of altar, ornamented with tapestries, repre- 
senting the murder of the prince, was erected. before an old eques- 
trian statue of him in one of the largest squares of Prague. On the 
eve of the feast this monument was brilliantly illuminated. The 
scene was then very striking: in the middle of that immense area 
stood the statue, glittering with a thousand lamps, and the people, 
collected in crowds around it, were singing the old Bohemian hymns 
in honour of the martyr.* ‘The shrill, but not unmusical chorus, con- 
tinued for the greater part of the night; and from time to time a 
flourish of trumpets announced the commencement of the different 
verses. Happy the people whose manners have preserved thus much 
of a solemnity, which has outlived the changes of nine hundred years! 
Will England remember to celebrate the approaching millennial fes- 
tival of the birth of her Alfred, to whom St. Wenceslas may be com- 
pared for piety, wisdom, justice, and strong national feeling ? 

But the honours and the veneration once paid to St. Wenceslas, 
have been almost entirely transferred to St. John Nepomuck, whose 
shrine of massive silver stands in the same church. The history of 
this change is curious. St. John Nepomuck is now believed by the 
people to have been the Confessor of the Queen of Wenceslas IV.. 
and to have been thrown from the bridge into the Moldau, for refus- 
ing to violate the holy secrecy of the rite of confession. ‘The real 
facts are however different, and the origin of St. John’s reputation is 
more recent. He perished a martyr to church reform. During, the 
contests which arose between Wenceslas 1V. and the then Arch- 
bishop of Prague,t+ with regard to certain matters of church pro- 
perty, the prelate was vigorously supported by ‘his vicar-general, 
Johanko von Pomuk, upon whom the king wreaked his vengeance; 
and the spot is still shown from which he was thrown into the river. 


* The Hymn to St. Wenceslas begins thus :— 
Swaty Waclawe 
Wewodo Cheske zemé 
ujze nas, pros za nas Boba, 
Swateho Ducha; Kriste eleyson. 


Oh! holy Wenceslas, 

Duke (or vaivode) of the Cheskian race ! 
Oh our prince ! pray for us to God, 

The Holy Spirit! Christe eleyson. 


One of the verses, which went on to pray, “ Drive away the stranger!” has been 
i in More recent times. 
Jobn of Genzstein, whose name is celebrated amongst the Bohemian doctors : 
1 seems to have fared much better than his vx ar-ceneral—at least during his lite- 
time—for he afterwards became the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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This event took place in 1381: and was soon forgotten by the peo- 
ple. Time, however, rolled on; John Huss perished in the flames of 
Constance, and as his schism was followed by the larger portion of the 
Bohemian nation, “ Saint John Huss” became an object of popular 
reverence. I have seen hymns in his honour, which were sung in 
churches even towards the close of the sixteenth century. But 
when the Jesuits were installed in Prague to extirpate the Bohe- 
mian heresies, they found it useful to have a St. John of their own. 
The legend of St. John Nepomuck was invented; his relics were 
shown ; an epic poem, the Nepomuceidon, was composed by the Jesuit 
Persicus in his honour ; in 1729 he was canonized, and his fame spread 
with amazing rapidity throughout the Catholic church. These ho- 
nours are now so intimately connected with the system in which they 
originated, that I once heard a distinguished Bohemian declare that 
no good could befal his country till St. John Nepomuck was once 
more thrown into the Moldau. 

_ Every part of the cathedral, in which these tombs are placed, con- 
tains traces of the exquisite taste and feeling of the artists of the 
middle ages. I passed delightful hours in exploring the details which 
lie concealed by the massive parts of the edifice, for Gothic architec- 
ture is as lavish of its beauties, and as modest in concealing them, as 
Nature herself. 

In the court of the palace, just below the mosaics I have described, 
stands a bronze statue of St. George, which is a unique specimen of 
art in the fourteenth century. It is hollow, and about one-third of 
the size of life. The horse is bounding forwards, whilst the Christian 
Perseus, poised on his saddle-bows, plunges the short end of his lance 
perpendicularly down the throat of the dragon. This statue was cast 
for Charles IV., in 1574, by two German artists, named Martin and 
George von Clussenbach or Clussenberg, and it has stood in the court 
of the palace ever since. 


Some time or other we may return to wander in the immense pa- 
lace, built by Albert of Waldstein, to eclipse in his disgrace the splen- 
dour of the imperial court. It still belongs to his collateral descend- 
ants, though they do not bear the name of Wallenstein (in three 
syllables) by which he is more commonly designated. 

But our present path, across the bridge and down the narrow streets 
of the old city, leads to the irregular area which is formed by the 
Town-Hall on one side, and the Teyn Church on the other. On this 
spot the tournaments were held, for which the chivalry of Bohemia 
was so celebrated, and the knight-errant King John, who, blind as 
he was, perished in the thick of the fight at Crecy. It was in this 
place that the Utraquist Bishop Augustin communicated the eucharist 
to the whole people, under both elements, in 1484. It was this same 
Ring which witnessed the festivities to welcome the house of Haps- 
burg to Bohemia’s throne; and which afterwards drank the blood 
of her religionists and her patriots shed upon the scaffolds of the 
Ferdinands. 
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The time is long past since the inscription, still to be seen over the 
‘Town-Hall, told the truth :— 


‘* Hee domus odit, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 
Nequitiem, pacem, crimina, jura, probos.” 


But in the middle ages the municipality of Prague was one of the 
most powerful in Europe: it was the focus of the liberties of the 
country. The Rathsherrn, or senators of the city, governed the 
country in case of an interregnum, and presided at the election of 
the king. They gave advice to the sovereign as the most powerful, 
and supplies as the most wealthy, of his subjects. These great pri- 
vileges are now reduced to very narrow limits by the jealousy of the 
imperial administration ; and the senators, who were elected by the 
burgesses till the reign of the late emperor, are now solely appointed 
by the crown. The building still remains entire; but the rich oaken 
ceiling of the senate-hall is already condemned as insecure. The 
small chapel occupies an oriel window which projects over the square 
below; but the only memorial it contains of the ancient powers and 
martial prowess of the burghers of Prague, is one of those heavy- 
spiked flails which were used to such deadly purpose by the peasant 
army of Zizka—the Puritans of the fifteenth century. ) 

The church of the Teyn stands immediately opposite the great front 
of the Town-Hall. From every part of the city, and from the neigh- 
bouring hills, you discern the two light towers of the old church, de- 
licately tapered, and flanked each by a double circlet of four turrets 
of the most simple and tasteful architecture. A church was dedicated 
to the Virgin on that spot by Boriwoi, the first Christian Duke of Bo- 
hemia, as early as 868: but the present edifice was erected by German 
merchants in 1407. Shortly afterwards the Germans were driven out 
of Prague by the patriotic exertions of Huss, and when the Hussites 
had become the national party in Bohemia, the Teyn was, in fact, the 
metropolitan church of the bulk of the people. It was the seat of 
the eloquent prelate, John of Rokyzan, who extorted religious tole- 
ration from the Council of Basle, and who raised his friend, the vir- 
tuous George of Podiebrad, to the throne, by an election which took 
place within its walls. Of the greatness of those men, who preceded 
the more successful reformers of Germany by half a century, and 
far surpassed them in tolerance and enlightened policy, history has 
not yet taken a sufficient account. The building in which so many 
of their great acts were proclaimed to the people, has long since been 
restored to the pure Latin rite; but the rude antiquity of its orna- 
ments, the simplicity of its architecture, and the class of people 
by whom it is frequented, show that it is still the church of the Bo- 
hemian populace. The service is almost entirely performed in the 
vernacular language ; and the whole congregation joins with the fer- 
vour and musical taste of the Slavonians in the hymns and responses, 
which are peculiar to their country. 

After the accession of George of Podiebrad to the throne in 1458, 
which insured the supremacy of the Hussite or Calixtine pafty, ® 
huge statue of that prince was put up over the Teyn church, with 
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a sword in one hand anda cup in the other, to betoken the cause 
he had supported. Now one Peter Eschenloér, who was no great 
friend of the party which gloried thus in having obtained the sacra- 
mental cup for the laity, says—“In the year ‘after this statue was 
erected, the storks came and built their nests in this cup, which was 
so big that it might well have held a quarter of a cask of beer. And 
so unnaturally did the storks fill up this cup with adders, snakes, 
toads, and all manner of poisonous worms, that the cup could not con- 
tain them, and they fell alive into the streets, whence they were 
so numerous, that great alarm came upon the Bohemians in Prague. 
Gladly would they have taken down that cup, but for shame they 
durst not. Whereupon Rokyzan sent a man up to cover the cup, 
so that no stork should sit and make its nest there any more. ‘Truly 
this was a plague of God: and the Bohemians ought, in all reason, to 
have acknowledged that their cup was poison, and straightway made 
themselves like ‘other Christians.” Since that time a statue of the 
Virgin has been put up in the place where King George of Podiebrad 
once stood. 


On the 25th of March, 1348, the Emperor Charles LV. laid the 
first stone of the Neustadt, or new town of Prague, outside the 
moat which then protected the old city. The plan of the new city 
was already drawn out: convents and churches arose at intervals to 
mark its grandeur and its extent; but Charles contented himself with 
insuring the breadth and regularity of the streets by building the 
corner houses, leaving them to be filled up by private individuals, 
upon whom great privileges were conferred. From these judicious 
arrangements it is probable that no city of the Middle Ages could 
boast of such wide thoroughfares and areas within its walls. The 
distinct municipal privileges of the Neustadt frequently brought its 
citizens into collision with those of the old town: and from its imme- 
diate access to the open country, the comparative absence of foreign 
students and merchants, and its greater removal from the palace, it 
always had a more genuine Bohemian character than the other parts of 
Prague, which it has retained to the present day. During the wars of 
the fifteenth century, it was there that Zizka and Procopius, the heads 
of the ultra- -puritanical party, with the Taborites, the Heborites, and 
the Picardites, had gained the firmest footing. These fanatics pil- 
laged and destroyed almost all the works of art and religious edifices 
of the earlier Catholic era. 

The establishment of a Jesuits’ college again changed the face of 
this great suburb; and on the suppression of the Order, the magni- 
ficent building they had erected and occupied, was converted into a 
military hospital. Its admirable proportions support, without effort, 
the rich ornaments clustered about its long lines of windows; whilst 
the church, which terminates the edifice, loaded with a profusion of 
Italian decorations, and surmounted by a statue of St. Ignatius in 
a complete aureole of gold, attests the ancient pomp of the Order, 
und its devotion, in the words of the inscription, “to the greater 
glory of God, and the honour of St. Ignatius.” 
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The architecture of the Jesuits admirably corresponds to their cha- 
racter amongst the religious orders: it has none of the gloom of clois- 
tered solitude, none of the tender grace and majesty of Gothic build- 
ings, in which every arch is an aspiration to Heayen; but it holds a 
medium between the school and the palace—an apt symbol of the 
functions of its authors, and of their influence over secular learning 
and secular power. 

Very different in its character and its history is the Convent of 
Emmaus, a little further on. It was founded by Charles 1V., in his 
new city, for certain Benedictine monks, who had been driven trom 
their abbey at Sazawa,* where they had enjoyed the unique privi- 
lege of singing the mass and the hours in the old Slavonian tongue. 
The chief object of the founder was to maintain a perpetual school 
and monument of the old vernacular language, and to preserve those 
advantages, “ qua nobis natalis lingua dulci et suavi consuetudine con- 
nectuntur.” 

But the Convent of Emmaus’ now bears sad marks of its decline : 
the orchard within the gate is a wilderness of boughs and weeds: and 
when the lay-brother opened the latchet which led to the cloister, he 
seemed to be conscious of the rude and fallen condition of his /aouse. 
The celebrated frescoes on the walls of that cloistert are now 
effaced, save that here and there a figure emerges faintly from the 
mouldy mass of colour, with all the grace and true feeling which be- 
longed to the early christian painters. In the church no remains of 
its primitive condition are to be found, except a curious wooden 
statue of St. Procopius, and its own chaste Gothic walls. Under 
Ferdinand IIL., the old Slavonian monks were ejected to make room 
for certain Spanish Benedictines from Monte Serrato. The number 
of the brethren is reduced from upwards of a hundred to twenty-five, 
many of whom are Germans, doubtless ignorant of the very origin 
and tormer privileges of the convent to which they belong. As if in 
triumph at the change thus wrought, the tattered banners taken 
from the Swedes in the thirty years’ war, are hung above the altar; 
and hard by is a trophy of weapons taken at the rout of the White 
Mountain. 


I extended my walk one evening to the confines of the Neustadt, 
first ascending the Windberg, upon which stand the magnificent con- 
vents, converted into hospitals by Joseph II. The hospital of Karls- 
hof, on the summit of this hill, was once an Augustine monastery, 
built in honour of Charlemagne by Charles IV.: the only memorial | 
could discover of its former architecture, was a gateway into an ad- 
joining field, surmounted by a well-preserved bust of Charles IV., 


* This mother-convent of the Slavonian rite was founded by Duke Ulrich in 1032, 
for the hermit Procopius, his confessor : it was endowed by Bretislaw in 1059. In 
allusion to the great works undertaken and promoted by the Benedictines in the 
early ages, St. Procopius is represented in old monuments ploughing the earth, with 
the devil harnessed to his plough. , | 

t The Nuremberg Chronicle says, that the Bible history of both testaments was 
legibly written up in this “ weyter schiner vieregketer kreutzgang :” it should be 


purnted, aS It must refer to the subjects of the frescoes, which are all from sacred 
history, 
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perfectly similar in dress and feature to the portraits of him so often 
repeated by the painters and sculptors of his age. 

The view from this point was vast and beautiful: on the other side of 
the large grassy basin, which slopes down from Karlshof, rise the 
angular bastions of the citadel of Wyssehrad upon the rock, where, 
in the heroic age of Bohemia, Libussa made her court with Premys! 
the ploughman for her husband: to the right the eye sees quite across 
the valley of the city to the Hradschin, to which the castle of the 
Bohemian kings was removed at an early period. The Wyssehrad 
and the Hradschin were chosen by the first inhabitants of the site of 
Prague for their steep and secure position. rad, in Bohemian, 
means a steep hill; and it is curious to trace the gradual descent of 
civilisation from the brow of the cliff to the busy shores of the river. 

I wandered on to the banks of the Moldau, at the foot of the 
Wyssehrad. A sentinel was standing by the wall of the city, a fish- 
erman’s daughter was drying her father’s nets, the evening was sweetly 
calm, and I heard the Angelus along the waters ringing from all the 
church bells in Prague—a concert which was so celebrated in ancient 
times, when the city could still boast of three hundred towers, that a 
scholar of the Middle Ages exclaimed, “ Quam gratum erat omnium 
campanarum Pragensium voces sono seré per superficiem fluminis 
Moldavie propagante percipere! nihil in vita ejusmodi audieram, nec 
satis explicare hodieque possum illam aurium voluptatem.” 


( To be continued.) 


ANACREONTIC. 
COME, THROW BY YOUR BOOKS. 


Comer, throw by your books! it is wise to unbend 

The mind, and enjoy the brief moments that pass ; 
There is nothing that lightens the heart like a friend, 

Or gives wit, like the nectar that flows from the glass. 
They may.talk as they will of the sages of old, 

Who spent all their lives in the shade of the schools, 
To find out the stone that turns all things to gold ; 

By the quill of a goose, they were nothing but fools 
Who could never discover, that heart-easing mirth 
Is the only “ philosopher’s stone ” upon earth. 


This world is a beautiful world to the sight, 
If man did not shadow its glories with care, 
And shut out the God that makes all things as bright 
As the Eden that bloomed for the first happy - 
Let them toil for the joys of ambition and wealth, 
For the temple of Fame on its pillars of brass ; 
Give me a clear conscience, snug cot, and sound health, 
With a friend now and then, to give zest to the glass, 
And I'll prove it sound logic, that heart-easing mirth 
Is the only “ philosopher's stone” upon earth. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS,” “ THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS,” &c. | 


CHAPTER I—Liserat Members. 


MR. SANFORD—MR. VILLIERS STUART-——-MR. THOMAS WENTWORTH 
BEAUMONT—MR. JAMES—MR. RIGBY WASON—MR. BROTHERTON, 


Unper the head of “ Parliamentary Portraits,” I intend to give a 
series of sketches, in the Metropolitan Magazine, of the best known 
members of the House of Commons, not included in my “ Random 
Recollections.” And I shall endeavour, in every instance, as in the 
work just mentioned, to write in the fairest and most impartial spirit, 
without giving utterance to a single expression of an ill-natured kind. 
I shall also endeavour, while penning my sketches, to divest myself 
as completely of all political feeling, as if I had never entertained 
a political opinion of my own. I shall take the various members at 
random, without regard to their relative importance in the house. 

Mr. Sanrorp, member for Somersetshire, does not often trouble 
the house with his speeches. He has the good sense to perceive that 
he is no orator. Hence he sometimes prudently remains mute for a 
whole session at a time. And when he does open his mouth, it is 
usually when a sort of necessity is imposed on him by circumstances 
which he cannot control,—at least not very conveniently to himself. 
His longest speech—the longest, at any rate, which I recollect him 
to have made—was that which he delivered at the opening of the pre- 
sent session, when he proposed an address, in answer to his Majesty's 
most gracious speech. This was one of those compulsory speeches to 
which TL have just alluded; and like everything done on compulsion, 
it was no very successful effort. Falstaff was right after all, when 
he refused to render a reason on compulsion. If members were their 
own friends, they would follow his example, at least in so far as speech 
making is concerned. It is a curious fact, that the most obscure 
members—obscure, | mean, as speakers in the house, members who 
scarcely ever utter a syllable at any other time—are almost invariably 
chosen by ministers to move and second the address in answer to the 
King’s speech. What the motive is which prompts this selection, 
is one of those things which are not, as yet, dreamt of in my philo- 
sophy. It was clear, in the case of Mr. Sanford, that the task of 
moving the address was one which he would never have thought of 
imposing on himself. He manifestly rose under the impression that 
in making a speech, he was making a personal sacrifice of no ordinary 
magnitude to please his ministerial friends. He entered on the thing 
with a reluctance so visible, that no one could fail to perceive it. 1 
am sure he would have been infinitely better pleased, had Lord John 
Russell, who, as the ministerial leader of the house, must be supposed 
to have been the selector on the occasion, desired him to go and 
break stones on the road for an hour or two. The punishment, in the 
one case, would not have deserved the name compared with the pu- 
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nishment in the other. The hon. member toiled through his speech 
as one who was suffering the pangs of a severe penance at every sen- 
tence he uttered. His articulation was very indistinct—much_ worse 
than usual. His voice was so feeble* that there was no hearing him 
in any part of the house but that immediately opposite and on either 
side of him. There was no variety in its tones: he spoke in the 
same conversational manner from beginning to end. ‘As for action, 
again, he was as innocent of anything of that kind, with two or three 
exceptions which I shall mention presently, as the speaker's chair. 
He displayed eight or ten folio sheets of paper, folded precisely like 
a lawyer's brief, which he firmly grasped at either end by either hand. 
The only other use he made of his hands from the commencement to 
the close of his oration, was that of giving them a rapid shake when 
he stammered or stuttered at any sentence. It occurred to me at the 
time, as a curious fact, that a sudden movement of his hands, in this 
way, seemed to produce the immediate accouchement of the refractory 
words with which he travailed; and 1 wondered, in my own mind, 
whether a similar process would have brought up the “ Amen” which 
stuck in Macbeth’s throat. Be this as it may, the hon. gentleman 
managed to get through his speech, which occupied, as well as I can 
recollect, about twenty minutes in the delivery. He had one conso- 
lation after the delivery of the first half dozen sentences, namely, 
that if he did trip, or give utterance to anything stupid, nobody could 
have detected it; for scarcely any one paid the slightest attention to 
what he was saying. This, however, as I have shown in my former 
series, is no uncommon thing: it is a tribute of respect which is 
often, when the house is in an uproarious mood, paid to members of 
considerable reputation as speakers. ‘The only persons I could not 
forgive for their inattention in this case, were the ministers them- 
selves. They at least ought to have listened with a respectful atten- 
tion to the speech of the hon. gentleman. ‘They had imposed a very 
unpleasant task upon him; and they had, further, put him to the ex- 
pense and trouble of appearing in a dress peculiar in the house on 
such occcasions. And yet, notwithstanding the fact of his being 
obliged to appear in this dress, sporting a sword by his side, and with 
wrists ornamented by lace frills; and notwithstanding the fact, more- 
over, that he was doing their service at the expense of a species of 
temporary martyrdom to himself,—notwithstanding all this, they were 
actually so deficient in common politeness, to say nothing of grati- 
tude, as to pay no attention whatever to his speech. Lord John Rus- 
sell seemed quite fidgetty. He assumed every conceivable position 
he could, so as to retain a sitting posture : how his mind was exer- 
cised, is a question I cannot answer. One thing must have appeared 
sufficiently clear to every one who observed the noble lord, that he 
must have been somewhat more sedate in his appearance when he 
wrote his “ Essay on the British Constitution,” or his unread and 
unrepresented tragedy of “ Don Carlos.” 
Lord Morpeth, again, was still worse. He occasionally moved his 


* It is but right to mention that the hon. gentleman complained of labouring 
under indisposition on this occasion, which may have impaired, to some extent, the 
effective delivery of his speech. 
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outstretched legs as if he had been beating time to some tune he was 
whistling. Then he would throw back his head as far as it could go 
with safety to his neck, and look with as earnest a gaze to the ceiling 
as an astronomer would do to the starry firmament. ‘The noble under- 
secretary for Ireland has the reputation of manifesting great phy- 
sical excitement when he hits on what he considers a good idea either 
in poetry or in politics. 1 do not by any means wish to be understood 
as hinting that when he makes any such hit he would run about 
under the same circumstances as Archimedes did, crying, “I have 
found it! I have found it!” when that great philosopher, on leaping 
into the bath, made his celebrated discovery. I do not, I repeat, 
mean anything of the kind in the case of the noble lord; but I do 
say he is reported to display very great physical activity when what 
he conceives a happy idea flits across his mind ; and I do most certainly 
also say, that during the greater part of Mr. Sanford’s speech, he 
evinced as much restlessness as if he had been making a constant 
succession of “ hits” for his verses to the “ Keepsake” or any ot 
the other Annuals to which he contributes, or for some of his parlia- 
mentary orations. 

As for Mr. Spring Rice, his conduct was still less respectful to the 
Hon. mover of the address, than that of either of his titled colleagues. 
Will it be believed, that he actually quitted his seat, though it was 
immediately before the place from which the Hon. gentleman spoke, 
and went up to the gallery, where he put himself into various ludi- 
crous positions, and carried on a great deal of nonsensical, conversa- 
tion with other members, as listless and as loquaciously inclined as 
himself? I know people will be apt to question this. It is true, 
nevertheless. , 

But, bad as all this was, worse yet remains behind. Mr. Poulett 
Thompson either did not countenance the Hon. mover of the address, 
by vouchsafing his presence at all; or if he did, he Jost no time in 
making himself scarce. Of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, I may write 
ditto. Ifthis game be repeated by ministers, matters will come to 
this pass, that either some of themselves must move the address, or 
there will be no address at all. 

Mr. Sanford, though an indifferent speaker, is a very intelligent 
man. His speech on the occasion to which I refer, was characterised 
by the quality of good sense. He is a man of excellent private cha- 
racter, and has always been consistent in his public conduct. His 
age is seemingly about fifty. He is middle sized, has brown hair, a 
fair complexion, and an angular face. The expression of his counte- 
nance is pleasant, and his appearance altogether is that of a country 
gentleman. 

Mr. Viruiers Srvarrt, the member for the County of Waterford. 
is, like Mr. Sanford, seldom heard of in the House. He contents 
himself with uttering some half dozen sentences on some unimportant 
subject, three or four times in the course of a session. He was 
chosen, however, at the commencement of the present session, to 
second the motion for an address to his Majesty, in answer to his 
Majesty’s most gracious speech, and in adverting to the way in which 
the hon. gentleman acquitted himself on that occasion, the reader will 
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be able to form a very accurate idea of his usual characteristics as a 
public speaker. Before he commenced his motion, he looked up most 
significantly to the reporter's gallery, as much as to say to the reporters, 
“ Now, gentlemen, I am about to speak ; I beg your special attention 
to what I am going to say, and I hope, whatever may be the reception 
my oration may meet with from the House, that you will do your 
duty, and give a faithful report of my eloquence in your papers of to- 
morrow morning.” No one certainly could have witnessed the re- 
peated and significant glances which the hon. gentleman cast towards 
the reporter's gallery, immediately before rising to deliver himself of 
the speech with which he was labouring, without coming to the con- 
clusion that those were the feelings and sentiments which were work- 
ing in his mind. Nor was he disappointed ; the reporters, or, as his 
Irish countrymen call them, the reporthers, did do their duty, and 
he next morning appeared to much greater advantage in typography 
than he did that evening as an orator. Mr. Villiers Stuart is one of 
the stock-still gentlemen. It is true, he showed by example, that 
his head possessed the power of motion; but as for his body, it was 
as innocent of anything of that kind, as the sword which hung by his 
left side, while gently sleeping in its scabbard. Here it may be right 
to repeat what I believe 1 mentioned in my first series of “ Random 
Recollections of the Commons,” namely, that the mover and seconder 
of the address always sport an apparently good broad-sword. It is 
one, however, it may be as well to remark, which is quite harmless ; 
it has never been guilty of cutting human flesh or shedding human 
blood. The blade of the hon. gentleman’s weapon may be keen 
enough, but its merits in this respect have never been put to 
the test. It may possess the capability of doing a world of mis- 
chief, should the hon. proprietor be reduced to the extremity of 
testing its capabilities that way; but then it is quite possible it 
may be as incapable of harm as the wooden sword of Falstaff. 
Whether, however, the sword worn by the hon. gentleman on this 
occasion was made of steel or of wood, is a question which, as they 
say in the north of Scotland, I do not feel obligated” to decide. It 
is with his speech, and himself as a speaker, and not with his sword, 
that 1 in strict propriety have to do. Well, then, the hon. gentleman 
is no Demosthenes, and yet there are many worse speakers. He got 
on, upon the whole, in a tolerably creditable manner, though everybody 
saw, before he had delivered himself of a dozen sentences, that the 
oration had been the work of most careful previous preparation, and 
that it had been committed to memory with an assiduousness of ap- 
plication, which would have made the reputation for attention to his 
tasks, of any third or fourth-form schoolboy. Mr. Villiers Stuart 
began his speech in a very pleasant chit-chat sort of style. He was 
quite clear and audible in his voice, without any undue exercise of his 
lungs. And as he began, so he continued and ended. He was the 
same in the tones of his voice when he uttered the last sentence, as 
he was when he broke ground in the first instance. He just hit the 
happy medium between making himself heard, and neither incon- 
veniencing his own lungs, nor dunning the ears of his honourable 
auditory. Mr. Villiers Stuart seems so thoroughly a man of mono- 
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tony, that I believe, had he spoken till four or five o'clock next morn- 
ing, he would have been innocent of the slightest variation in his 
tones. 

With regard to his action, again, as may be inferred from what I 
have already said, it was in admirable keeping with his voice. For any 
thing which appeared to the contrary, one might have concluded that 
his arms lacked the power of motion. His right hand rested on his 
breast all the while, as if he had been making protestations of “ love 
to woman ;” while his left hand rested, in poetical repose, on the hilt of 
his sword. The matter of the hon. gentleman's speech was not 
amiss. Many a worse address have I been doomed to hear in the 
House of Commons. There was good sense in it, and it displayed 
reasoning powers. Occasionally, however, the hon. orator suffered 
himself to wax too poetical. Iam sure I need not tell him—for he 
knows it just as well as I do, and that is well enough—that the House 
of Commons, so long as there are such men in it as Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Alderman Wood, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Horace Twiss, Mr. C. Wat- 
kins Wynn, &c., is not the place where the beauties and delicacies of 
poetry have any chance of being appreciated. What wonder, then, 
that some of his choicest flights of fancy were unadmired and un- 
heeded by the unpoetical members of the Lower House. Some of 
Shakspeare’s characters, 1 do not now recollect which, blessed his 
stars that the gods had not made him poetical. If this be a source of 
self-gratulation, | know of no body of men under the canopy of 
heaven who have greater reason for indulging in it than that assem- 
blage of personages whose names are graced with the appendage of 
an M.P. I am not in the habit,—at least, I am sure I ought not to 
be—of anathematising any class of my fellow men; _ but if I were, 
{ could have wished to have had some Sterne beside me in the House 
to invent “ a curse” sufficiently bitter to imprecate on the heads of 
the Whig, and Tory, and Radical assemblage before me, because of 
the indifference with which they heard the most beautiful of the hon. 
gentlemen's poetical images. This comes, there can be no doubt, of 
the violence of party feeling. So intent are our politicians on their 
sectional objects, that they are equally insensible to the reasonings 
of logic and the beauties of poetry. The hon. gentleman, if I am 
not mistaken, compared Ireland—I am quite sure he compared some- 
thing—to woman's love. And yet, so stupid were his audience, that 
they appreciated not the beauty of the simile. Their countenances 
looked as stolid as before. He himself, however, seemed to be power- 
fully struck with the extreme felicity of the image; for I observed 
him press with peculiar force, as he spoke, on the hilt of his sword,— 
just as if afraid that, when talking on so exciting a theme as woman's 
love, his sword would realise what Burke said every sword ought to 
realise whenever the name of Maria Antoinette of France was men- 
tioned, namely, leap from its scabbard. However, no such circum- 
stance occurred. His sword seemed quite content to remain quiet 
enough where it was, while he talked in poetic strains of woman § 
love, and one or two other kindred topics. 

Mr, Villiers Stuart has a very intelligent countenance. I should 
think he is about forty years of age. His complexion is fair, his 
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eye quick, his forehead well developed, and his features altogether 
regular. His nose is prominent, but it does not much impair the 
pleasant effect of the general expression of his countenance. His 
hair is brown, and is usually “done up” with some care, though I have 
no idea he employs a friseur for the purpose. He is rather above the 
middle size, and rejoices in a handsome figure. 

Mr. T. Wentwortu Beaumont, the member for Northumberland, 
has brought himself into prominent notice of late. He is a gentleman 
of undoubted integrity of character. His political opinions are always 
formed without regard to party considerations. In fact, he connects 
himself with no party; he is as independent in mind and in political 
action, as he is in fortune. What that fortune is may be inferred 
from the fact that he has a yearly income of nearly 100,000/. I may 
mention, as a proof of Mr. Beaumont's honesty of purpose, that 
being unable, amidst the conflicting statements made on the subject 
by interested parties, to make up his mind as to the influence which 
the state of religion in Ireland has on the social and moral condition 
of the people, he, in the autumn of last year, made a tour himself, of 
several months’ duration, through that country, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of arriving at the truth. The result was, that on 
his return he became a decided advocate for the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, at least, to the extent of paying 
the Roman Catholic priests out of the public money. He moved an 
amendment to the address at the opening of last session, embodying 
this sentiment; but, finding there was no chance of its being sup- 
ported to any extent, far less carried, he withdrew it. 

Mr. Beaumont is a respectable speaker. He usually addresses the 
House, when he does speak, which, however, is not often, with con- 
siderable fluency. Occasionally he uses the wrong word, and _ has to 
correct and recorrect himself two or three times before he hits on the 
right one; but he is, notwithstanding, a respectable speaker. He 
is not wordy; there are always ideas in his speeches, though not of a 
lofty or brilliant order. Let me not be understood by this as inti- 
mating that Mr. Beaumont has no original ideas ; he sometimes ad- 
vances positions which are quite new. ‘There is occasionally a good 
deal of strength in his style; indeed, it is not always so correct as it 
is vigorous. His voice is clear and his articulation is sufficiently good 
to make himself audible in all parts of the House, except when it is 
in a state of uproar ; no very unusual state, it must be confessed. His 
voice wants flexibility. His manner is pleasant; there is nothing violent 
or extravagant about it. He slowly moves his head in the direction 
from one part of the House to the other, and gently raises his right 
hand. He is a gentlemanly-looking man. He is of the middle size, 
and of a handsome figure. His countenance has the glow of health im- 
pressed upon it. His face is round and his features are regular. He 
has moderately-sized whiskers and light brown hair. He is a middle- 
aged man, seemingly about his forty-fifth year. 

Mr. Beaumont has signalised himself by his exertions on behalf of 
Poland. That ill-fated country has not a more ardent or more steady 
friend than she has in the member for Northumberland. He has been 
untiring in his exertions for the recovery of her independence. He 
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has stood by her when almost all her other friends have either for- 
saken or forgotten her. He was the principal supporter of the asso- 
ciation which existed for several years to aid Poland in her endeavours 
to regain her rights and liberties. And when he saw her friends in 
that association become lukewarm in her hallowed cause, and conse- 
quently could not reasonably expect any beneficial results from it, he 
projected “ The British and Foreign Review” to advocate her interests. 
That periodical has, ever since its commencement, been carried on 
at the expense of Mr. Beaumont; and has undoubtedly been of much 
service in making known the real situation of Poland, and in boldly 
and fearlessly denouncing its oppressors. Mr. Beaumont has also 
contributed largely out of his private purse to the necessities of 
numerous Polish refugees in this country. His name is justly held in 
the highest admiration by every intelligent Pole. 

Mr. James, the member for Cumberland, is a plain, straight-forward, 
honest-minded reformer. I mention his name after that-of Mr. Beau- 
mont because both hon. gentlemen possess certain qualities in com- 
mon. Both act independently of parties. They do not identify 
themselves either with the Whigs or the Radicals, but vote with 
either or neither, according to their own conscientious opinions on the 
question before the House. They are both men of sufficient moral 
courage to think and act for themselves ; and it so happens that they 
sometimes arrive at conclusions and adopt a course of action in which 
they stand nearly, if not wholly, alone. The circumstance of the 
amendment moved by Mr. Beaumont, at the opening of last session, 
to the address to the king, recognising the justice and “igs 
of making the Roman Catholic religion the established religion of 
lreland—the circumstance of this amendment being seconded by Mr. 
James, is a case in point. Mr. Beaumont, as I have stated before, 
withdrew his amendment ; consequently I cannot say with certainty 
what would have been the result had it been pressed to a division ; 
but I am convinced, that if it had been so, the two hon. gentlemen 
would have tound themselves alone. 

Mr. James is no speaker. He has a curious half-screching sort of 
voice, with very little if any Hexibility in its tones. He does not 
speak suthe iently loud to be heard in the more distant parts of the 
house, unless, indeed, an unusual degree of order should chance to 
reign init. Mr. James does not speak ‘often : ; and when he does, I have 
never seen hon. gentlemen seized with any Special disposition to be 
attentive. He speaks slowly, and with no animation of manner. He 
is quite a quiet sort of man when on his legs. His style is plainness 
itself. He seems to have no ambition to be considered an orator. 
Ile is sincere in his opinions; and all he appears to be concerned 
about is that the house should know what they are. ‘To be sure, he 
would preter it, were the house practically to adopt them; but he is 
too much a man of sense, and knows too much of the ways of the 
world, to entertain any such expectation, constituted as the house 
now is. He knows full well, that a man who, like himself, stands 
aloot trom ail parties, recognises no motives of action but his abstract 
convictions of what is right, has no chance of c: arrying his peculiar 
views into practical effect. His matter is innocent enough of any- 
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thing indicative of genius. It has nothing but its common sense to 
recommend it. 

The personal appearance of Mr. James, like his matter and his 
diction, is plain. He has nothing fashionable or affected about him. 
He is a fine specimen of a country gentleman, fond of associating with 
the working farmers and looking after his own cattle and horses. He 
is about the usual height, rather stoutly made. He has an open, gene- 
rous, or, to use a still more expressive though homely term, jolly- 
looking face. The man who never gambled before would bet any 
odds, on seeing his countenance, that he is an honest-hearted unso- 
phisticated man. His complexion is healthy and his features are 
pleasant, though not boasting a particularly intellectual expression. 
His face is full without being round. He has a well-developed fore- 
head. ‘The little hair he has is dark, but his head is for the most 
part bald. He has passed the meridian of life. Judging from his 
appearance, I should take him to be on the wrong side of fifty-five. 
As, however, he is in the enjoyment of good health, and possesses a 
robust frame, it is to be hoped he has still a long and honourable pub- 
lic career before him. 

Mr. Rigpy Wason, the member for Ipswich, is not in the habit of 
addressing the House at any length; neither does he speak often ; 
but he is well known and much esteemed by both sides of the house. 
There are few more honest or more consistent men among the six 
hundred and fifty-eight who rejoice in the appendage of the magical 
letters, M.P., to their names. His politics are decidedly liberal, but 
they stop short of Radicalism. They may, perhaps, be best de- 
scribed by the phrase extreme Whiggism. He is tall and well formed; 
without being stout, he has all the appearance of possessing great 
muscular strength. His countenance has something of a serious cast: 
he usually looks as if he were lost in deep thought. His grave ex- 
pression of countenance would have well become the pulpit. It is 
quite a rarity to see him smile. When I say this, I mean, of course, 
to apply the observation to the hon. member when in the house. I 
have no doubt he can, when there is occasion, prove, as well as other 
men, that his features are not immovable like those of a statue. Mr. 
Wason’s face possesses considerable elongation; and his features are 
strongly marked. His complexion is very dark. His hair is of a 
deep brown, and is always abundant. His whiskers are so large, that 
those of most other hon. gentlemen who rejoice in these facial em- 
bellishments, present but a very poor appearance beside them. 

As a speaker, Mr. Wason has no great pretensions. His voice is 
not strong ; it has something of a bass tone. He is not very audible 
in ordinary circumstances; sometimes he is not heard at all in the 
remoter parts of the house. He speaks with some rapidity ; usually 
he is fluent enough in his utterance, but at times he stammers a 
little. His language is unpolished: no man can be more innocent of 
anything in the shape of flowery phraseology ; but his style is correct. 
He is not wordy ; he expresses himself with great conciseness, and is 
always clear, were he sufficiently audible, in his statements and argu- 
ments. He is not a man of superior intellect; but he has a sound 
judgment. He is exemplary in his attention to his parliamentary 
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duties. He does not often involve himself in personal altercations 
with other members, because his own good-nature and inoffensive 
language prevent any one who may differ from him, finding a pretext 
to quarrel with him; but if any one choose to venture a personality 
at his expense, there is not a man in the house who will resent it 
with more spirit. A memorable instance of this occurred in the ses- 
sion of 1836. An honourable baronet, whose name I do not at this 
moment recollect, on the Tory side of the house, having made some ob- 
servation in reference to Mr. Wason, which the latter regarded as per- 
sonal, he immediately retorted in some remark which the hon. baronet 
could not pass over without a manifest breach of all the laws of 
honour—as those laws are understood among persons arrogating to 
themselves the exclusive title of gentlemen. The house and. the 
speaker perceiving that a duel must be the consequence, interfered to 
prevent either legislator shooting the other. It-was recommended 
to Mr. Wason, that he should withdraw the offensive expression he 
had used. But he would only-consent to do so on the condition of 
the Tory baronet withdrawing, in the first instance, the terms he 
had employed. <A difference of opinion arose as to whether the 
Tory baronet’s words could be so construed as to be of a sutticiently 
personal nature to justify the use of the observations which Mr. 
Wason had made, and whether, therefore, that gentleman ought 
not to be the first to retract, and to say he would take no further 
steps in the matter. Mr. Wason would not for a moment listen to 
any proposal for his retraction, before his opponent. Most resolutely 
did he adhere to his determination, not to give way before the other, 
in spite of all the entreaties of his friends, and the threats of the 
speaker. After about a two hours’ discussion on the subject, in the 
course of which almost every member—sometimes five or six of them 
at once—expressed his opinion on the matter, the Tory baronet 
was obliged to retract in the first instance, when his example was 
promptly followed by Mr. Wason, with all the plainness and sim- 
plicity of manner for which the hon. gentleman is distinguished. 

Mr. Wason may be classed among the stock-still speakers. Having 
put himself into a perpendicular position, he seems to think that he 
has nothing more to do with his body until he resumes his seat. It 
you see him make a slight motion with his right hand, it is all the 
gesticulation he will put himself to the trouble of using. His notion 
appears to be, that it is sufficient that the tongue move ; and that it 
is too much to expect the movement of his body also. He is quite 
quiet speaker—if there be not an Irishism in the expression. He is 
in the prime of life, being only between forty and forty-five. 

Mr. Brotuerton, the member for Salford, is not niuch known as 
a speaker inthe house. That he is not better known in that capa- 
city is his own fault. Were there no other obstacles to his becoming 
what is called a popular speaker, his modesty alone would prevent his 
attaining to that reputation. He wants self-confidence: had he only 
a sufficient reliance on his own resources, and were to address the 
House with some frequency, he certainly would rank among that class 
of speakers in the Commons, who are allowed on all hands to be more 
than respectable. He seldom makes more than two or three speeches 
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in the course of a session; and these are usually short. ‘The longest 
I ever recollect to have heard him make, was in the session of last 
year. The subject was the condition of the factory children. The 
hon. member's speech occupied, if I remember righly, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes in the delivery. And seldom have I seen a member 
more respectfully listened to, or cheered with greater manifest 
cordiality, than was Mr. Brotherton on that occasion. Nor could it 
have been otherwise ; for his speech must have commended itself to 
every intelligent and well-regulated mind, equally for the soundness 
of its arguments, and for the spirit of humanity which it breathed, 
from the first sentence to the last. 

Modest and unassuming as was the demeanour of Mr. Brotherton, 
and little as he fancied himself a political economist, the Poulett 
Thomsons and Dr. Bowrings, and the other traders in “ ten hours” 
doctrines, would have found it one of the most difficult tasks they ever 
undertook to have answered it even on their own commercial views. 
As for the humanity of the question, that is a point on which there 
cannot be two opinions. Mr. Brotherton, in short, made out one of 
the strongest cases which it was possible to make out, on behalf of 
the poor factory children, whether viewed in regard to the interests 
of the manufacturers themselves, or the interests and happiness of the 
poor infant slaves. I have not a doubt, from the attention with 
which the speech was listened to, and the repeated and hearty cheers 
with which it was greeted, that Mr. Brotherton in no small degr ce con- 
tributed to bring about the fortunate circumstance of leaving the poli- 
tical economists in a miserable majority of two, which of course had 
the effect of defeating the bill, and scattering the heartless notions of 
ihe * ten hours ” advocates to the winds. I say this with the more con- 
fidence, because the factory question not being a party one, the mem- 
bers were left to exercise their own unfettered judgment, and to give 
full play to the kindlier feelings of their nature. What doubtless 
added to the effect of the hon. member's speech on this occasion, was 
the fact of his being himself’ an extensive manufacturer; so that, ac- 
cording to the Poulett Thomson notion, he was speaking against his 
own private interests. 

Everything I have ever heard proceed from Mr. Brotherton, has 
been characterised by sound sense. His matter, too, is always well 
arranged, and his statements and arguments are so clear, that no one 

can mistake them. His style is plain, but accurate: it possesses the 
eloquence of simplicity. 

As a speaker he is respectable. He uses little or no gesticulation 
beyond a gentle movement of his right hand. [His voice is not 
strong ; or “rather, his self-diffidence prevents his raising it to the 
proper pitch. It is, however, clear and pleasant. His articulation is 
distinct, and his utterance well-timed. He never stutters or hesi- 
tates in the course of his address, but speaks with considerable 
fluency. 

Mr. Brotherton is a great favourite with both sides of the house. 
It were, indeed, impossible that even party rancour could entertain 
towards him an unfriendly feeling. His very countenance is redolent 
of good-nature. There is a perpetual smile upon it. Some people 
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who pretend to understand these things better than I do, would as- 
cribe his full round face, and somewhat corpulent figure, to his kindly 
disposition. Nor do his manners belie his countenance in the article 
of good-nature. A more harmless or inoffensive man was never re- 
turned to the house. If all the members were as disposed as Mr. 
Brotherton to live peaceably with each other, we should be spared those 
uproarious scenes which, to the discredit of the performers, the floor of 
the Lower House so often exhibits. 

Mr. Brotherton has brought himself into notice, as a member of the 
House of Commons, principally by his efforts to put an end to legis- 
lation after half-past twelve o'clock. A more praiseworthy object 
was never contemplated. ‘The only source of regret is, that Mr. Bro- 
therton’s motions for carrying it into effect have hitherto been de- 
feated. Let him, however, persevere. Triumph is sure eventually, 
and that at no distant period, to crown his exertions. And when his 
object is accomplished, he will have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
he has rendered his country a service of no ordinary magnitude. I 
can bear personal testimony to the fact, that a great deal of that 
crude and mischievous legislation of which everybody complains, is 
to be traced to the late hours to which the house used to be in the 
habit of sitting. After half-past twelve the great body of the mem- 
bers quit the house, except when a division is expected on some great 
political question, and proceed either to the club-houses, the gambling- 
houses, or other places, leaving the work of legislation to be performed 
by some thirty or forty individuals, some of whom may be personally 
interested in the questions under consideration or to be brought before 
the house. If, therefore, there is to be any jobbing, then is the time 
for it. But even when there is no jobbing, or any disposition’ to job- 
bing, the business of the nation must, as a matter of course, be grossly 
mismanaged from being left in the hands of a few members, who, at 
such late hours, must necessarily be fatigued and unfit for legislation. 
The best proof of this is to be found in the fact, that after half-past 
twelve, a very fair sprinkling of the remaining members is generally 
to be seen stretched out on the benches in as horizontal and straight 
& position, as if some undertaker were in the act of taking their 
longitude. But should a distinction be set up between occupying 
such a position at that hour of the night—the morning would be the 
correct term—and the fact of the hon. gentlemen being asleep, let 
any one listen a few moments, and ten to one but he will be convinced 
that they are fast locked in the arms of Morpheus, by the unmusical 
sounds, commonly called snores, with which his ears will be greeted. 
But what matters. it, practically, whether these horizontal, straight- 
line gentlemen, are asleep or awake? “They are taking no more part 
in the business of the house, than if they were a hundred miles from 
the locality of Westminster. Only fancy a member suddenly starting 
up from such a position to make a speech, or to offer some observa- 
tions on the subject under the consideration of the house! Besides, 
it is at variance with the habits of all respectable men, and with the 
usages of society, to do that business after midnight, which may be 
as well done in the usual hours. It is, consequently, an unseemly 
thing on the part of the legislature to extend its deliberations—or 
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rather, its sittings—for there is very little deliberation in the matter— 
beyond twelve o'clock, or half-past twelve at furthest. 

To put an end to this improper and discreditable state of things, 
has been the great and praiseworthy object of Mr. Brotherton for the 
last two years. And though defeated, as already mentioned, in his 
efforts to get the house to pass a resolution that its sittings should, 
on no occasion, except when engaged in debate, extend beyond 
hali-past twelve, there is another way in which the thing may 
be accomplished. That way is by moving an adjournment of the 
house whenever the minute hand of the clock points to half-past 
twelve. ‘This, it is true, would put the hon. member for Salford to a 
good deal of trouble. That, however, I am sure he would not grudge 
tor the accomplishment of so great an object. Indeed, he has already 
given abundant proof that the trouble would not cost him a moment's 
thought; for all last session he regularly, as the hour of halt-past 
twelve arrived, rose to move the adjournment of the house. What Mr. 
Brotherton wants, to insure the desired consummation of sending all the 
members home to their beds, or, at all events, turning them out of the 
House of Commons at that hour, is energy or decision of character. 
His radical error, in all the instances in which he failed last session, 
was in listening at all to the entreaties of hon. members to desist from 
his purpose. IJ allow that it was no easy matter to resist their solici- 
tations ; for to say nothing of the “ Oh! ohs!” which proceeded 
from what Mr. O'Connell would call the “leather lungs” of certain 
gentlemen whenever he rose, have seen him entreated by the hands 
as well as by the “most sweet voices” of three or four other hon. 
members all at once. I have seen one look him most imploringly in 
the face, and heard him say in tones and with a manner as coaxing as 
if the party had been wooing his mistress—* O do not just yet, Mr. 
Brotherton: wait one other half hour until this matter be disposed 
of.” [have seen a second seize him by the right arm, while a third 
grasped him by the left, with the view of causing him to resume his 
seat; and when his sense of duty overcame all these efforts to seduce 
or force him from its path, I have seen a fourth hon. gentleman rush 
to the assistance of the others, and taking hold of the tails of his 
coat, literally press him to his seat. I have seen Mr. Brotherton, with 
a perseverance beyond all praise in this righteous and most patriotic 
cause, suddenly start again to his feet in less than five minutes, and 
move a second time the adjournment of the house, and I have again 
had the misfortune to see physical force triumph over the best moral 
purposes. Five or six times have I witnessed the repetition of this in 
one night. On one occasion, I remember seeing an hon. member 
actually clap his hand on Mr. Brotherton’s mouth, in order to prevent 
his moving the dreaded adjournment. I mention these things, in 
order that the public may be able to form some idea of the difficulties 
with which the hon. member for Salford has to contend, and the 
amount of resistance, physical as well as moral, which he is doomed 
to encounter, in his endeavours to insure a regular adjournment of the 
house at a seasonable hour. Let him, however, as I before said, per- 
severe, and success is sure ere long to reward his efforts. When hon. 
members see that he is not to be deterred from his purpose, but 1s 
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determined to accomplish it, under any circumstances, they will soon 
cease to oppose him; and his object will be gained. 

Mr. Brotherton’s politics are decidedly liberal, but not ultra-radical. 
He is a man of excellent moral character. He is a Dissenter; he 
belongs either to the Independent or Baptist persuasion. He is about 
the middle height, rather, as formerly stated, stoutly made. His com- 
plexion is dark, and his hair is of a jet black. His manners and ap- 
pearance are plain. He would be apt to be taken for a country 
gentleman. His age is about fifty. He has only been four years 
in Parliament ; but from his great and merited popularity with his 
constituents, he is not only sure of the permanency of his seat, but he 
may rest assured that no man will ever contest the representation 
of Salford with him, though the Tories may threaten something of the 
sort. 

In my next chapter I shall resume my sketches of the Liberal 
Members. 


FOR ENGLAND! FOR ENGLAND! 
RICHMOND'S MARCH TO BOSWORTH. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Away to the battle! young chieftain, away ! 
There are laurels to win for the brows of the free: 
The fate of our country it hangs on this day, 
And the coward alone from the contest will flee. 
The foemen! the foemen! they darken the air, 
They shadow the green earth, with banner and plume : 
By the sword of the martyr, their proud heads shall wear 
A lowlier crest, ere the night-shadows gloom. 
For England—for England ! 
St. George be our stay ; 
Away to the battle, 
Young chieftain, away ! 


Away to the battle—young chieftain, away ! 
Thy war-steed is ready, the trumpet has blown ; 
The ‘* White Rose” shall blush for her Richard to-day, 
We will scatter her leaves at the foot of the throne. 
The tyrant! the tyrant! his fiat is seal’d ; 
The sword of a freeman’s the bolt of a god ; 
No true son of England will falter, or yield 
To the sway of a despot one rood of her sod. 
For England! for England ! 
St. George be our stay ; 
Away to the battle, 
Young chieftain, away ! 
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AN HISTORICAL NOVEL, 


BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XXNIIL. 
In which there is nothing very particular or very interesting. 


We must now change the scene for a short time, and introduce to 
our readers a company assembled in the best inn which, at that time, 
was to be found in the town of Cherbourg. The room in which they 
were assembled was large in dimensions, but with a low ceiling —the 
windows were diminutive, and gave but a subdued light, on account 
of the vicinity of the houses opposite. ‘The window-frames were small, 
and cut diamond-wise ; and, in the centre of each of the panes, was a 
round of coarsely-painted glass. A narrow table ran nearly the length 
of the room, and, at each end of it, there was a large chimney, in 
both of which logs of wood were burning cheerfully. What are now 
termed chaises longues, were drawn to the sides of the table, or lean- 
ing against the walls of the room, which were without ornament, and 
neatly coloured with yellow ochre. 

The company assembled might have been about thirty in number, 
of which half a dozen, perhaps, were in the ecclesiastical dress of the 
time ; while the others wore the habiliments then appropriated to cava- 
liers or gentlemen, with very little difference from those as worn in the 
times of the Charleses in England, except that the cloak had been dis- 
carded, and the more substantial roquelaure substituted in its place. 
Most of the party were men who had not yet arrived to middle age, 
if we except the clericals, who were much more advanced in life ; 
and any one, who had ever fallen in with the smuggling lugger and 
its crew, would have had no difficulty in recognising many of them, 
in the well-attired and evidently high-born and well-educated young 
men, who were seated or standing in the room. Among them Sir Ro- 
bert Barclay was eminently conspicuous ; he was standing by the fire 
conversing with two of the ecclesiastics. 

‘ Gentlemen,” said he at last, “ our worthy Father Lovell has just 
arrived from St. Germain; and, as the most rapid communication is 
now necessary, he is empowered to open here and before us, every 
despatch which we bring over, before it is transmitted to head-quar- 
ters, with permission to act as may seem best to the friends of his 
majesty here assembled.” . 

The fact was, that King James had lately completely given himself 
up to religious exercises and mortification, and any communication 
to him was attended with so much delay, that it had been considered 
advisable to act without consulting him; and to avoid the delay 
consequent on the transmission of communications to Paris, the most 
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active parties had determined that they would, for the present, take 
up their residence at Cherbourg, and merely transmit to their friends 
at St. Germain, an account of their proceedings, gaining, at least, a 
week by this arrangement. ‘The party assembled had many names of 
some note. Among the ecclesiastics were Lovell, Collier, Snatt, and 
Cooke ; among the cavaliers were those of Musgrave, Friend, and 
Perkins, whose relatives had suffered in the cause; Smith, Clancey, 
Herbert, Cunningham, Leslie, and many others. 

When Sir Robert Barclay approached the table, the others took their 
seats in silence. 

« Gentlemen,” said Sir Robert, laying down the despatches, which 
had been opened, “ you must be aware that our aff: airs now wear a 
very prosperous appearance. Supported as we are by many in the 
government of England, and by more in the House of Commons, 
with so many adherents here to our cause, we have every rational 
prospect of success. During the first three months of this year, much 
has been done; and, at the same time, it must be confessed that the 
usurper and the heretics have taken every step in their power to assail 
and to crush us. By this despatch, now in my hand, it appears that a Bill 
has passed the Commons, Ly which it is enacted, * that no person born 
after the 20th March next, being a Papist, shall be capable of inhe- 
riting any title of honour or estate, within the kingdom of England, 
dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick-on-the-Tweed.’ ” 

Here, some of the ecclesiastics lifted up their eyes, others struck 
their clenched hands on the table, and the cavaliers, as if simul- 
taneously, made the room ring, by seizing hold of the handles of their 
swords. 

And further, gentlemen, ‘ that no Papist shall be capable of pur- 
chasing any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, either in his own name, 
or in the name of any other person in trust for him.’ ” 

The reader must be reminded, that in those days, there was no 
“Times” or “ Morning Herald” laid upon the breakfast table with 
the debates of the House—that communication was anything but 
rapid, there being no regular post—so that what had taken place two 
months back, was very often news. 

“It appears then, gentlemen, that our only chance is to win our 
properties with our own good swords.” 

* We willl” was the unanimous reply of the laity present. 

‘* In Scotland, our adherents increase daily ; the interests of so 
many have been betrayed by the usurper, that thousands of swords 
will start from their scabbards so soon as we can support the cause 
with the promised assistance of the court of Versailles; and we-have 
here intelligence that the parliament are in a state of actual hostility 
to the usurper, and that the national ferment is so great as to be 
almost on the verge of rebeilion. I have also gained from a private 

communication from our friend Ramsay, who is now at Amste rdam, 
and in a position to be most useful to us, that the usurper has inti- 
mated to his own countrymen, although it is not yet known in Eng- 
land, that he will return to the Hague i in July. Such, gentlemen, is 
the intell: gence I have to impart as respects our Own prospects in our 
own country—to which I have to add, that the sectet partition 
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treaty, which is inimical to the interests of the French king, has been 
signed both in London and the Hague, as well as by the French envoy 
there. A more favourable occurrence for us, perhaps, never occurred, 
as it will only increase the already well-known ill-will of his Catholic 
Majesty against the usurper of his own father-in-law’s crown. I have 
now, gentlemen, laid before you our present position and future pros- 
pects; and, as we are met to consult upon the propriety of further 
measures, I shall be most happy to hear the suggestions of others.” 

Sir Robert Barclay then sat down. 

Lovell, the Jesuit, first rose. “ I have,” said he, “no opinion to 
offer relative to warlike arrangements, those not being suitable to my 
profession. I leave them to men, like Sir Robert, whose swords are 
always ready, and whose talents are so well able to direct their 
swords; still, it is well known, that the sources of war must be obtained, 
if war is to be carried on; and I have great pleasure in announcing 
to those assembled, that from our friends in England I have received 
advice of the two several sums of ninety-three thousand pounds, and 
twenty-nine thousand pounds, sterling money, having been actually 
collected, and now held in trust for the support of the good cause ; 
and, further, that the collections are still going on with rapidity and 
success. From his most Catholic Majesty we have received an order 
upon the minister for the sum of four thousand louis, which has 
been duly honoured, and from our blessed father, the Pope, an order 
for five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to about thirteen thou- 
sand pounds in sterling money, together with entire absolution for all 
sins already committed, and about to be committed, and a secure 
promise of paradise to those who fall in the maintenance of the true 
faith and the legitimate king. I have, further, great expectations 
from Ireland, and many promises from other quarters, in support of 
the cause which, with the blessing of God, I trust will yet triumph.” 

As soon as Lovell sat down, Collier, the ecclesiastic, rose. 

“ That we shall find plenty of willing swords, and a suilicient 
supply of money for our purposes, there can be no doubt; but 1 wish 
to propose one question to the company here assembled. It isan 
undoubted article of the true faith, that we are bound to uphold it by 
any and by every means. All human attempts are justifiable in the 
service of God. Many have already been made to get rid of the 
usurper, but they have not been crowned with success, as we too 
well know; and the blood of our friends, many of whom were not 
accessories to the act, has been lavishly spilt by the insatiate heretic. 
But they have, before this, received immortal crowns, in sufiering as 
martyrs in the cause of religion and justice. I still hold that our 
attempts to cut off the usurper should be continued; some hand more 
fortunate may succeed. But not only is his life to be taken, if pos- 
sible, but the succession must be cut off root and branch. You all 
know that, of the many children born to the heretic William, all but 
one have been taken away from him in judgment for his manifold 
crimes. One only remains, the present Duke of Gloucester, and I 
do consider that this branch of heresy should be removed, even in 
preference to his parent, whose conduct is such as to assist our cause, 
and whose death may weaken the animosity of his Catholic Majesty, 
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whose hostility is well known to be personal. I have neither men 
nor money to offer to you, but I have means, I trust, soon to 
accomplish this point, and I dedicate my useless life to the attempt.” 

It would occupy too much of our pages, if we were to narrate all 
that was said and done at this conference, which we have been obliged 
to report, as intimately connected with our history. Many others 
addressed the meeting, proposals were made, rejected, and acceded 
to. Lists of adherents were produced, and of those who might be 
gained over. Resolutions were entered into and recorded, and ques- 
tions debated. Before the breaking up, the accounts of the sums ex- 
pended, and the monies still on hand, were brought forward; and 
the former items, the name of Vanslyperken appeared rather pro- 
minent. As soon as the accounts were audited, the conference 
broke up. 

We have said that, among those who were at the conference, might 
be observed some persons who might be recognised as part of the crew 
of the lugger. Such was the case ; Sir Robert Bare lay and many others 
were men of good family, and stout Jacobites. These: young men served 
in the boat with the other men, who were no more than common 
seamen; but this was considered necessary in those times of trea- 
chery. The lugger pulled eighteen oars, was clinker built, and very 
swift, even with a full cargo. The atter-oars were pulled by the 
adherents of Sir Robert, and the arm-chest was stowed in the stern- 
sheets: so that these young men being always armed, no attempt to 
betray them, or to rise against them, on the part of the smugglers, had 
they been so inclined, could have succeeded. Ramsay's trust as 
steersman had been appropriated to Jemmy Salisbury, but no other 
alteration had taken place. We have entered into this detail to prove 
the activity of the Jacobite party. About an hour after the con- 
ference, Sir Robert and his cavaliers had resumed their seamen’s 
attire, tor they were to go over that night; and two hours before 
dusk, those who had been at a conference, in which the fate of 
kingdoms and crowned heads was at stake, were to be seen labouring 
ut the oar, in company with common seamen, and urging the fast boat 
through the yielding waters, towards her haven at the cove. 


CHAPTER NNAIYV. 
Besides other Matter, containing an Argument. 


We lett Ramsay domiciliated in the house of the syndic Van 
Krause, on excellent terms with his host, who looked upon him as the 
mirror of information, and not a little in the good graces of the syn- 
dic’s daughter, Wilhelmina. There could not be a more favourable 
opportunity, perhaps, for a handsome and well-informed young man to 
prosecute his addresses and to gain the affections of the latter, were he 
so inclined. Wilhelmina had been brought up in every luxury, but 
isolated trom the world. She was now just at the age at which it was 
her father’s intention to introduce her; but romantic in her disposi- 
tion, she cared little for the formal introduction which it was intended 
should take place. Neither had she seen, in any of the young 
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Dutch aristocracy, most of whom were well known to her by sight, 
as pointed out to her by her tather when riding with him, that Pai 
and personal appearance which her mind’s eye had embodied in 
her visions of her future lover. Her mind was naturally refined, and 
she looked tor that elegance and grace of deportment which she sought 
tor in vain among her countrymen, but wie h had suddenly been pre- 
sented to her in the person ot Edward Ramsay. 

In the few meetings of her father’s triends at their house, the con- 
versation was uninteresting, if not disgusting ; for it was about goods 
and merchandise, money and speculation, occasionally interr upted by 
politics, which were to her of as little interest. How different was 
the demeanour, the address, and the conversation of the young Eng- 
lishman, who had been bred in courts, and, at the same time, had tra- 
velled much! ‘There was an interest in all he said, so much intorma- 
tion blended with novelty and amusement, so much wit and pleasantry 
crowning all, that W ilhelmina was fascinated without her being aware 
of it; and, betore the terms of intimacy had warranted her receiving 
his hand on meeting, she had already unconsciously given her heart. 
The opportunities arising trom her father’s close attention to his com- 
mercial affairs, and the mutual attraction which brought them together 
during the major part of the day, she, anxious to be amused, and he 
attracted by her youth and beauty, were taken advantage of by them 
both, and the consequence was that, before ten di LYS, the ‘'y were inse- 
parable. 

The syndic either did not perc eive the danger to which his child 
was exposed, provided that there was any objec tion to the intimacy, 
or else, equally pleased with Ramsay, he had no objection to matters 
taking their course. 

As for Ramsay, that he had at first cultivated the intimacy with 
Wilhelmina more perhaps from distraction than with any de finite pur- 
pose, is certain; but he soon found that her attractions were too great 
to permit him to continue it, if he had not serious intentions. When 
he had entered his own room, betore he had been a week in the house, 
he had taxed himself severely as to the nature of his feelings, and he 
was then convinced that he must avoid her company, which was im- 
possible if he remained in the house, or, as a man of honour, make a 
timely retreat; for Ramsay was too honourable to trifle with the feel- 
ings ‘of an innocent girl, Having well weighed this point, he then 
calculated the probability of his being discovered, and the propriety 
of his continuing his attentions to the daughter of one whom he was 
deceiving, and whose politic: al opinions were at such variance with his 
own—but this was a point on whic h he could come to no decision. 
Hlis duty to the cause he supported would not allow him to quit the 
house—to remain in the house without falling in love was impossible. 

Why should his politic al opinions ever be Raowe 1 ? and why should 
not Wilhelmina be of the same opinion as he was 7—and why— . 
Ramsay fell asleep, putting these questions to himself, and the next 
morning he resolved that things should take their chance. 

It was about a fortnight since the cutter had left for England. Ram- 
say was rather impatient for intelligence, but the cutter had not yet 
returned. Breakfast had been over some time, Mynheer Van Krause 
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had descended to his warehouses, and Ramsay and Wilhelmina were 
sitting together upon one of the sofas in the saloon, both reclining 
and free from that restraint of which nothing but extreme intimacy 
wil divest you. 

And so, my Wilhelmina,” said Ramsay, taking up her hand, which 
~ Hm at her side, and playing with her taper fingers, ** you really 
think William of Nassau is a good man.” 

«* And do not you, Ramsay ¢” replied Wilhelmina, surprised. 

“ However I may rejoice at his being on the throne of England, 1 
doubt whether I can justify his conduct to the unfortunate King 
James; in leaguing against his own father-in-law and dispossessing 
him of his kingdom. Suppose now, Wilhelmina, that any fortunate 
man should become one day your husband: what a cruel—what a 
diabolical conduct it would be on his part—at least, so it appears to 
me—if, in return for your father putting him in possession of per- 
haps his greatest treasure on earth, he were to seize upon all your 
father’s property, and leave him a beggar, because other people were 
to invite him so to do.” 

“T never heard it placed in that light before, Ramsay ; that the 
alliance between King William and his father-in-law should have made 
him very scrupulous, [| grant, but when the happiness of a nation de- 
pended upon it, ought not a person in William's situation to waive all 
minor considerations 7” 

‘ The happiness of a nation, Wilhelmina ?” In what way would you 
prove that so much was at stake 7” 

“ Was not the Protestant religion at stake? Is not King James a 
bigoted Catholic 7” 

“| grant that, and therefore ought not to reign over a Protestant 
nation; but if you imagine that the happiness of any nation depends 
upon its religion, Iam afraid you are deceived. Religion has been 
made the excuse for interfering with the happiness of a nation whenever 
no better excuse could be brought forward ; but depend upon it, the 
mass of the people will never quarrel about religion if they are lett 
alone, and their interests not interfered with. Had King James _ 
committed himself in other points, he might have w orshipped his Cre 
tor in any form he thought pr oper. That a Protestant king was al 
that was necessary to quiet the nation, is fully disproved by “the pre- 
sent state of the country, now that the sceptre has been, for some years, 
swayed by King William, it being, at this moment, in a state very 
nearly approaching to rebellion. 

*“ But is not that occasioned by the machinations of the Jacobite 
party, who are promoting dissension in ev ery quarter ?’ ’ replied Wil- 
helmina. 

“I grant that they are not idle,” replied Ramsay ; “ but observe 
the state of bitter variance between William and the House of Com- 
mons, which represents the people of England. What can religion 
have to do with that? No, Wilhelmina: “although, i in this country, 
there are few who do not rejoice at their king being called to thie 


throne of England, there are many, and those the most wise, in that 
country, who lament it quite as much. 
“ But why so?" 
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* Because mankind are governed by interest, and patriotism is little 
more than a cloak. The benefits to this country, by the alliance with 
England, are very great, especially in a commercial point of view, 
and therefore you will find no want of patriots: but to England the 
case is different ; it is not her interest to be involved and mixed up in 
continental wars and dissensions, which must now inevitably be the 
case. Depend upon it, that posterity will find that England will have 
paid very dear for a Protestant king; religion is what every one 
is willing to admit the propriety and necessity of, until they are taxed 
to pay for it, and then it is astonishing how very indifferent, if not dis- 
gusted, they become to it.” 

* Why, Ramsay, one would never imagine you to be such a warm 
partisan of the present government, as I believe you really are, to 
hear you talk this morning,” replied Wilhelmina. 

“ My public conduct, as belonging to a party, does not prevent my 
having my private opinions. ‘To my party I am, and ever will be, 
stedfast; but knowing the world, and the secret springs of most 
people's actions, as 1 do, you must not be surprised at my being so 
candid with you, Wilhelmina. Our conversation, I believe, com- 
menced upon the character of King William; and I will confess to 
you, that estimating the two characters in moral worth, | would infi- 
nitely prefer being the exiled and Catholic James than the unnatural 
and crowned King William ? 

“ You will say next, that you would just as soon be a Catholic as a 
Protestant.” 

« And if I had been brought up in the tenets of the one instead of 
the other, what difference would it have made, except that I should 
have adhered to the creed of my forefathers, and have worshipped the 
Almighty after their fashion, form, and ceremonies? Are not all reli- 
gions good if they be sincere ?—do not they all tend to the same ob- 
ject, and have the same goal in view—that of gaining heaven 
Would you not prefer a good, honest, conscientious man, were hea 
Catholic, to a mean, intriguing, and unwortliy person, who professed 
himself a Protestant ?” 

* Most certainly ; but I should prefer to the just Catholic, a man 
who was a just Protestant.” 

“That is but natural; but recollect, Wilhelmina, you have seen 
and heard, as yet, but one side of the question ; and if I speak freely 
to you, it is only to give you the advantage of my experience from 
having mixed with the world. I am true to my party, and, as a man, 
I must belong to a party, or I become a nonentity. But were I ina 
condition so unshackled that I might take up or lay down my opinions 
as I pleased, without loss of character—as a woman may, for instance 
—so little do I care for party—so well balanced do I know the right 
and the wrong to be on both sides—that I would, to please one | 
loved, at once yield up my opinions, to agree with her, if she would 
not yield up her's to agree with mine.” ; 

“Then you think a woman might do so: that is no compliment to 
the sex, Ramsay ; for it is as much as to assert that we have not only 
no weight or influence in the world, but also that we have no charac- 
ter or stability.” 
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“ Far trom it; I only mean to say that women do not generally en- 
ter sufficiently into politics to care much for them ; they generally im- 
bibe the politics of those they live with, without further examination, 
and that it is no disgrace to them if they change them. Besides, 
there is one feeling in women so powerful as to conquer all others, 
and when once that enters the breast, the remainder are absorbed or 
become obedient to it.” 

“ And that feeling is 

“ Love, Wilhelmina; and if a woman happens to have been brought 
up in one way of thinking by her parents, when she transfers her 
affections to her husband, should his politics be adverse, she will soon 
come round to his opinion, if she really loves him. 

“Tam not quite so sure of that, Ramsay.” 

“Tam quite sure she ought. Politics and party are ever a subject 
of dispute, and therefore should be avoided by a wife; besides, if a 
woman selects one as her husband, her guide, and counsellor through 
life, one whom she swears to love, honour, cherish, and obey, she 
gives but a poor proof of it, if she does not yield up her judgment in 
all matters more peculiarly his province.” 

* You really put things in such a new light, Ramsay, that I hardly 
know how to answer you, even when I am not convinced.” 

* Because you have not had sufficient time for reflection, Wilhel- 
mina; but weigh well, and dwell upon what I have said, and then you 
will either acknowledge that 1 am right, or find arguments to prove 
that Lam wrong. But you promised me some singing. Let me lead 
you into the music-room.” 

We have introduced this conversation between Wilhelmina and 
Ramsay, to show, not only what influence he had already gained over 
the artless, yet intelligent girl, but also the way by which he con- 
siderately prepared her for the acknowledgment which he resolved to 
make to her on some future opportunity; for, although Ramsay cared 
little for deceiving the father, he would not have married the daughter 
without her being fully aware of who he was. These conversations 
were constantly renewed, as if accidentally, by Ramsay ; and long be- 
fore he had talked in direct terms of love, he had fully prepared her 
for it, so that he felt she would not receive a very severe shock when 
he threw off the mask, even when she discovered that he was a Ca- 
tholic, and opposed to her father in religion as well as in politics. The 
fact was, that Ramsay, at first, was as much attracted by her wealth 
as by her personal charms ; but, like many other men, as his love in- 
creased, so did he gradually become indifferent to her wealth, and he 
was determined to win her for his wife in spite of all obstacles, and 
even if he were obliged, to secure her hand, by carrying her off with- 
out the paternal consent. 

Had it been requisite, it is not certain whether Ramsay might not 
have been persuaded to have abandoned his party, so infatuated had 
he at last become with the really fascinating Wilhelmina. 

But Ramsay was interrupted in the middle of one of his most 
favourite songs, by old Koops, who informed him that the lieutenant 
of the cutter was waiting for him in his room. Apologising for the 
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necessary absence, Ramsay quitted the music-room, and hastened to 
meet Vanslyperken. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had received his orders to return to the Hague 
a few days after the fright he had received from the nasal organ of 
the.corporal. In pursuance of his instructions from Ramsay, he had 
not failed to open all the government despatches, and extract their 
contents. He had also brought over letters trom Ramsav's adhe- 
rents. ; 

“ You are sure these extracts are quite correct,” said Ramsay, after 
he had read them over. 

* Quite so, sir,” replied Vanslyperken. 

* And you have been careful to seal the letters again, so as to avoid 
suspicion 7" 

“* Does not my life depend upon it, Mr. Ramsay 2” 

“ Very true, and also upon your fidelity to us. “Here's your money. 
Let me know when you sail, and come for orders.” 

Vanslyperken then took his bag of money, made his bow, and de- 
parted, and Ramsay commenced reading over the letters received 
from his friends. Mynheer Van Krause observed Vanslyperken as 
he was leaving the house, and immediately hastened to Ramsay's 
room to inguire the news. A portion of the contents of the de- 
spatches were made known to him, and the syndic was very soon 
afterwards seen to walk out, leaving his people to mark and tally the 
bales which were hoisting out from a vessel in the canal. The fact 
was, that Mynheer Van Krause was so anxious to get rid of his secret, 
that he could not contain himself any longer, and had set off to com- 
municate to one of the authorities what he had obtained. 

“But from whence did you receive this intelligence, Mynheer 
Krause,” demanded the other. * ‘The despatches have not yet been 
opened; we are waiting for Mynheer Van Wejen.  [ suppose we shall 
learn something there. You knew all betore we did, when the cutter 
arrived last time. You must have some important friends at the 
English court, Mynheer Van Krause.” 

Here Mynheer Krause nodded his head, and looked very knowing, 
and shortly afterwards took his leave. 

But this particular friend of Mynheer Krause was also his par- 
ticular enemy. Krause had lately imparted secrets which were sup- 
posed to be known and entrusted to none but those in the entire 
confidence of the government. Tlow could he have obtained them 
unless by the treachery of some one at home ; and why should Myn- 
heer Krause, who was not trusted by the government there, notwith- 
standing his high civil office, because he was known to be unsafe, be 
trusted by some one at home, unless it were for treacherous pur- 
poses. So argued Mr. Krause’s most particular friend, who thought 
it proper to make known his opinions on the subject, and to submit to 
the other authorities whether this was not a fair subject for represen- 
tation in their next despatches to England; and in consequence of his 
suggestion, the representation was duly made. Mynheer Krause 
was not the first person whose tongue had got him into difficulties. 

So soon as Vanslyperken had delivered his despatches to Ramsay, 
he proceeded to the Widow Vandersloosh, when, as usuel, he was re- 
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ceived with every apparent mark of cordial welcome, was again in- 
stalled on the little sofa, and again drank the beer of the widow's own 
brewing, and was permitted to take her fat hand. Babette inquired 
after the corporal, and, when rallied by the lieutenant, appeared to 
blush, and turned her head away. The widow also assisted in the 
play, and declared that it should be a match, and that Babette should 
be married on the same day that she was. As the evening drew nigh, 
Vanslyperken took his leave, and went on board, giving permission to 
the corporal to go on shore, and very soon the corporal was installed 
in his place. 
This is a sad world of treachery and deceit. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 

In which the agency of a red-herring is again introduced into our wonderful 

history. 

We are somewhat inclined to moralise. We did not intend to write 
this day. On the contrary, we had arranged for a party of pleasure 
and relaxation, in which the heels, and every other portion of the 
body upwards, except the brain, were to be employed, and that was 
to have a respite. ‘The morning was fair, and we promised ourselves 
amusement, but we were deceived, and we returned to our task, as 
the rain poured down in torrents, washing the dirty face of mother 
Earth. Yes, deceived; and here we cannot help observing, that this 
history of ours is a very true picture of human life—for what a com- 
plication of treachery does it not involve ! 

Smallbones is deceiving his master, Mr. Vanslyperken—the cor- 
poral is deceiving Mr. Vanslyperken—the widow is deceiving Mr. 
Vanslyperken, so is Babette, and the whole crew of the Yungfrau. 
Ramsay is deceiving his host and his mistress. All the Jacobites, in 
a mass, are plotting against and deceiving the government, and as for 
Mr. Vanslyperken ; as it will soon appear, he is deceiving everybody, 
and will ultimately deceive himself. The only honest party in the 
whole history is the one most hated, as generally is the case in this 
world—I mean Snarleyyow. There is no deceit about him, and 
therefore, par excellence, he is fairly entitled to be the hero of, and 
to give his name to, the work. ‘The next most honest party in the 
book is Wilhelmina: all the other women, except little Lilly, are cheats 
and impostors—and Lilly is too young; our readers may therefore be 
pleased to consider Snarleyyow and Wilhelmina as the hero and the 
heroine of the tale, and then it will leave one curious feature in it, 
the principals will not only not be united, but the tale will wind up 
without their ever seeing each other. Adlons en avant. 

But of all the treachery practised by all the parties, it certainly 
appears to us that the treachery of the widow was the most odious 
and diabolical. She was like a bloated spider, slowly entwining those 
threads for her victim which were to entrap him to his destruction, for 
she had vowed that she never would again be led to the hymeneal altar 
until Mr. Vanslyperken was hanged. Perhaps, the widow Vander- 
sloosh was in a hurry to be married, at least, by her activity, it would 
so appear—but let us not anticipate. 

The litsle sofa was fortunately like its build, strong as a cob, or it 
never could have borne the weight of two such lovers as the widow 
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Vandersloosh and the Corporal Van Spitter; there they sat, she 
radiant with love and beer, he with ditto; their sides met, for the 
sofa exactly took them both in, without an inch to spare ; their hands 
met, their eyes met, and whenever one raised the glass, the other was 
on the alert, and their glasses met and jingled—a more practical spe- 
cimen of hob and nob was never witnessed. There was but one thing 
wanting to complete their happiness, which, unlike other people's, did 
not hang upon a thread, but something much stronger, it hung upon 
a cord; the cord which was to hang Mr. Vanslyperken. 

And now the widow, like the three fates rolled into one, is weaving 
the woof, and, in good Dutch, is pouring into the attentive ear of the 
corporal her hopes and fears, her surmises, her wishes, her anticipa- 
tions, and her desires—and he imbibes them all greedily, washing 
them down with the beer of the widow's own brewing. 

“ He has not been to the house opposite these two last arrivals,” 
said the widow, “that is certain; for Babette and I have been on the 
watch. ‘There was hanging matters there. Now I won't believe but 
that he must go somewhere; he carries his letters, and takes his gold 
as before, depend upon it. Yes, and I will find it out. Yes, yes, Mr. 
Vanslyperken, we will see who is the ‘cutest—you or the widow Van- 
dersloosh.” 

“ Mein Gott, yes!” replied the corporal. 

“ Now he landed a passenger last time, which he called a king's 
messenger, and I am as sure as I sit here that he was no king's mes- 
senger, unless he was one of King James's as was; for look you, Cor- 
poral Van Spitter, do you suppose that King William would employ 
un Englishman, as you say he was, for a messenger, when a Dutch- 
man was to be had for love or money 7” 

‘No, no, we must find out where he goes to. I will have some 
one on the look out when you come again, and then set Babette 
on the watch ; she shall track him up to the den of his treachery. Yes, 
yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we will see who gains the day, you or the 
widow Vandersloosh.” 

“ Mein Gott! yes,” replied the corporal. 

“ And now, corporal, I've been thinking over all this ever since 
your absence, and all you have told me about his cowardly attempts 
upon that poor boy’s life, and his still greater cowardice in believ- 
ing such stuff as you have made him believe about the lad not being 
injured by mortal man. Stuff and nonsense ! the lad is but a lad. 

“ Mein Gott! yes,” said the corporal. a 

“ And now, corporal, I'll tell you something else, which is, that you 
and the Yungfraus are just as great fools as Mynheer Vanslyperken, 
in believing all that stuff and nonsense about the dog. The dog is 
but a dog.” 

This was rather a trial to the corporal’s politeness; to deny what 
the widow said, might displease, and, as he firmly believed otherwise, 
he was put to a nonplus; but the widow looked him full in the face, 
expecting assent, so at last the corporal drawled out, “ Mein Gott! 
yes—a tog is but a tog.” _— 

The widow was satisfied, and not perceiving the nice distinction, 
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“ Well, then, corporal, us a lad is but a lad, and a dog is but a dog, 
I have been setting my wits to work about getting the rascally traitor 
in my power. I mean to pretend to take every interest in him, and 
to get all his secrets, and then, when he tells me that Smallbones can- 
not be hurt by mortal man, I shall say he can by woman, at all 
events; and then I shall make a proposition, which he'll accept fast 
enough, and then I'll have more hanging matter for him, besides get- 
ting rid of the cur. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, match a woman 
if youcan. We'll see if your dog is to take possession of my bed- 
room again.” 

«“ Mein Gott! yes,” replied the corporal again. 

“ And now I'll tell you what I'll do, Mr. C ‘orporal ; I will prepare it 
myself; and, then, Mr. V anslyperxen shall have it grilled for his 
breakfast, and then he shall not eat it, but leave it for Smallbones, 
and then Smallbones shall pretend to eat it, but put it in his pocket, 
and then (for it won't do to do it on board, or he'll find out that the 
lad has given it to the dog) he shall bring it on shore, and give it to 
the dog here in the yard, so that he shall kill the dog himself, by 
wishing to kill vies. Do you understand, corporal ?” 

“ Mein Gott! yes, | understand what you say; but what is it that 
you are to prepare ¢” 

‘What? why, a red-herring to be sure.” 
« But how will a red- herring kill a body or a dog?” 
‘ Lord, corporal, how stupid you are; I’m to put arsenic in.” 

“ Yes; but you left that out till now.” 

* Did I? well, that was an oversight; but now, corporal, you un- 
derstand it all?” 

“ Mein Gott! yes; but if the lad does not die, what will he think ?” 

“ Think! that he can take poison like pea-soup, without injury, 
and that neither man nor woman can touch his life; be afraid of the 
lad, and leave him alone.” 


«“ Mein Gott! yes;” replied the rather obtuse corporal, who now 
understood the whole plot. 

Such was the snare laid for Mr. \ Vansly perken by the treacherous 
widow ; and before the cutter sailed, it was put in execution. She 
received the lieutenant now as an accepted lover, allowed him to talk 
of the day, wormed out of him all his secrets except that of his 
treason, abused Smallbones, and acknowledged that she had been too 
hasty about the dog, which she should be very happy to see on shore. 
Vanslyperken could hardly believe his senses—the widow forgive 
Snarleyyow, and all for his sake. He was delighted, enchanted, threw 
himself at her feet, and vowed eternal gratitude with his lips—but 
vengeance in his heart. 

Oh! Mr. Vanslyperken, you deserved to be deceived. 

The dislike expressed by the widow against Smallbones was also 
very agreeable to the lieutenant, and he made her his confidant, 
stating what the corporal had told him relative to the appearance of 
Smallbones when he was adrift. 

* Well then, lieutenant,” said the widow, “ if mortal man can't 
hurt him, mortal woman may ; and for my love for you I will prepare 
what will rid you of him, ‘But, Vanslyperken, recollect there’s n0o- 
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thing [ would not do for you ; but if it were found out—O dear! 
O dear !”’ 

The widow then informed him that she would prepare a red-her- 
ring with arsenic, which he should take on board, and order Small- 
bones to grill for his breakfast; that he was to pretend not to be well, 
and to allow it to be taken away by the lad, who would, of course, 
eat it fast enough. 

“ Excellent!” replied Vanslyperken, who felt not only that he 
should get rid of Smallbones, but have the widow in his power. 
“ Dearest widow, how can I be sufficiently grateful? Oh! how kind, 
how amiable you are!” continued Vanslyperken, mumbling her fat 
fingers, which the widow abandoned to him without reserve. 

Who would have believed that, between these two, there existed a 
deadly hatred? We might imagine such a thing to take place in the 
refinement and artificial air of a court, but notin a Dutch Lust Haus 
ut Amsterdam. That evening, before his departure, did the widow pre- 
sent her swain with the fatal herring ; and the swain received it with 
us many marks of gratitude and respect, as some knight in ancient 
times would have shown when presented with some magical gift by 
his favouring genius. 

The red-herring itself was but a red-herring, but the charm con- 
sisted in the two-pennyworth of arsenic. 

The next morning Vanslyperken did not fail to order the red-her- 
ring for his breakfast, but took good care not to eat it. 

Smallbones, who had been duly apprised of the whole plan, asked 
his master, as he cleared away, w hether he should keep the red-herring 
for the next day ; but Mr. Vanslyperken very graciously informed him 
that he might eat it himself. About an hour afterwards Mr. Vansly- 
perken went on shore, taking with him, for the first time, Snarley- 
yow, and desiring Smallbones to come with him, with a bag of biscuit 
for the widow. This plan had been proposed by the widow, as Small- 
bones might be supposed to have eaten some thing on shore. Small- 
bones took as good care as his master not to eat the herring, but put 
it in his poe ket as a bonne bouche for Snarle ‘yyow. Mr. Vanslyperken, 
us they pulled on shore, thought that the lad smelt very strong of 
herring, and this revi him that he had eaten it; but to make more 
wane, he exclaimed, “ Confound it, how you sme Hl of red-herring ! 

‘That's all along of having eaten one, sir,” replied Smallbones, 
sniiine 

“ You'll grin in another way before an hour is over, 
master. 

The lieutenant, the dog, and the biscuit, were all graciously re- 
ceived. 

“ Has he eaten it ?” inquired the widow. 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslype ken, with a nod. ‘“ Empty the bag, and 
1 will send him on board again.” 

“ Not yet, not yet—give him half an hour to saunter, it will be 
better. That poor dog of yours must want a little grass,” said the 
widow, “ always being on board. Let him run a little in the yard, 
he will find plenty there. : 

The obedient lieutenant opened the back-door, and Snarleyyow, 


” 


thought his 
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who had not forgotten either the widow or Babette, went out of his 
own accord, Mr. Vanslyperken looked to ascertain if the yard-door, 
which led to the street, was fast, and then returned, shutting the 
back door after him. 

Smallbones was waiting at the porch as usual. 

* Babette,” cried the widow, “ mind you don't open the yard-door 
and let Mr. Vanslyperken’s dog out. Do you hear ?” 

Smallbones, who understood this as the signal, immediately slipped 
round, opened the yard door, took the herring out of his pocket, and 
threw it to Snarleyyow. ‘The dog came to it, smelt it, seized it, and 
walked off, with his ears and tail up, to the sunny side of the yard, 
intending to have a good meal; and Smallibones, who was afraid of 
Mr. Vanslyperken catching him in the fact, came out of the yard, and 
hastened to his former post at the porch. He caught Babette’s eye, 
coming down stairs, and winked and smiled. Babette walked into the 
room, caught the eye of the mistress, and winked and smiled. Upon 
which, the widow ordered Babette to empty the bread-bag and give it 
to Smallibones, to take on board—an order repeated by Vanslyperken. 
Betore he returned to the boat, Smallbones again passed round to the 
yard-door. Snarleyyow was there, but no signs of the red-herring. 
* He's a eaten it all, by gum,” said Smallbones, grinning, and walking 
away to the boat, with the bread-bag over his shoulder. As soon as 
he had arrived on board, the lad communicated the fact to the crew 
of the Yungtrau, whose spirits were raised by the intelligence, with 
the exception still of old Coble, who shook his head, and declared, 
* It was two-pence and a red-herring thrown away.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken returned on board in the afternoon, fully expect- 
ing to hear of Smallbones being very ill. He was surprised that the 
man in the boat did not tell him, and he asked them carelessly if there 
was anything new on board, but received a reply in the negative. 
When he came on board, followed by Snarleyyow, the eyes of the 
crew were directed towards the dog, to see how he looked; but he 
appeared just as lively and as cross-grained as ever, and they all shook 
their heads. 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones, and looked him hard in the face. 
* Arn't you well?” inquired he. 

“ Well, sir!” replied Smallbones: “ I'd a bit of a twinge in my 
stummick, this morning, but it’s all gone off now.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken waited the whole day for Smallbones to die, but 
he did not. ‘The crew of the vessel waited the whole day for the cur 
to die, but he did not. What inference could be drawn. ‘The crew 
made up their minds that the dog was supernatural; and old Coble 
told them that he told them so. Mr. Vanslyperken made up his mind 
that Smallbones was supernatural, and the corporal shook his head, 
and told him that he told him so. 

The reason why Snarleyyow did not die was simply this, that he 
did not eat the red-herring. He had just laid it between his paws, 
and was about to commence, when Smallbones, having left the yard- 
door open in his hurry, the dog was perceived by a dog bigger than 
he, who happened to pass that way, and who pounced upon Snarley- 
yow, trampling him over and over, and walked off with the red-herring, 
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which he had better have Jeft alone, as he was found dead the next 
morning. 

The widow heard, both from the corporal and Vanslyperken, the 
failure of both their projects. That Smallbones was not poisoned she 
was not surprised to hear, but she took care to agree with Vanslyper- 
ken that all attempts upon him were useless; but that the dog still 
lived was indeed a matter of surprise, and the widow became a con- 
vert to the corporal’s opinion that the dog was not to be destroyed. 

“A whole two-pennorth of arsenic! Babette, only think what a 
cur it must be!” And Babette, as well as her mistress, lifted up her 
hands in amazement, exclaiming, “ What a cur indeed !” 


CHAPTER AXXVL. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken, although at fault, comes in for the brush, 


Vanslyperken having obtained his despatches from the States Ge- 
neral, called at the house of Mynheer Krause, and received the let- 
ters of -Ramsay, then once more the cutter’s head was turned towards 
England. 

It may be as well to remind the reader, that it was in the month 
of January, sixteen hundred and ninety-nine, that we first intro- 
duced Mr. Vanslyperken and his contemporaries to his notice, and 
that all the important events, which we have recorded, have taken 
place between that date and the month of May, which is now arrived. 
We think, indeed, that the peculiar merit of this work is its remark- 
able unity of time and place ; for, be it observed, we intend to finish 
it long before the year is out, and our whole scene is, it may be said, 
laid in the channel, or between the channel and the Texel, which, 
considering it is an historical novel, is remarkable. Examine other 
productions of this nature, founded upon historical facts like our own, 
and observe the difference. Read Scott, Bulwer, James, or Grattan, 
read their historical novels, and observe how they fly about from 
country to country, and from clime to clime. As the Scythians said 
to Alexander, their right arm extends to the east, and their left to 
the west, and the world can hardly contain them. And over how 
many years do they extend their pages? while our bantling is pro- 
duced in the regular nine menths, being the exact period of time 
which is required for my three volumes. It must, therefore, be 
allowed that in unity of time, and place, and design, and adherence to 
facts, our historical novel is unique. 

We said that it was the month of May—not May coming in as she 
does sometimes in her caprice, pouting, and out of humour—but May 
all in smiles. The weather was warm, the sea was smooth, and the 
men of the cutter had stowed away their pea-jackets, and had pulled 
off their fishermen’s boots and substituted shoes. Mr. Vanslyperken 
did not often appear on deck during the passage. He was very busy 
down below, and spread a piece of bunting across the skylight, so 
that no one could look down and see what he was about, and the 
cabin-door was almost always locked. What could Mr. Vanslyperken 
be about 7 No one knew but Snarleyyow, and Snarleyyow could not 
or would not tell. 
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The cutter anchored in her old berth, and Vanslyperken, as usual, 
went on shore, with his double set of despatches, which were duly 
delivered ; and then Mr. Vanslyperken went up the main street, and 
turned into a jeweller’s shop. What could Mr. Vanslyperken do 
there? Surely it was to purchase something for the widow Vander- 
sloosh—a necklace or pair of earrings. No, it was not with that in- 
tention; but nevertheless, Mr. Vanslyperken remained there for a 
long while, and then was seen to depart. Seen by whom? By 
Moggy Salisbury, who had observed his entering, and who could not 
imagine why; she, however, said nothing, but she marked the shop, 
and walked away. 

The next day, Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, to put into his 
mother's charge the money which he had received from Ramsay, and 
narrated all that had passed—how,Smallbones had swallowed two- 
pennyworth of arsenic with no more effect upon him than one twinge 
in his stomach, and how he now fully believed that nothing would kill 
the boy. 

“ Pshaw ! child—phut !—nonsense !—nothing kill him y—had he 
been in my hands, old as they are and shaking as they do, he would 
not have lived ;—no, no—nobody escapes me when | am determined. 
We'll talk about that, but not now, Cornelius; the weather has turned 
warm at last, and there is no need of fire. Go, child, the money is 
locked up safe, and I have my mood upon me—I may even do you a 
mischief.” 

Vanslyperken, who knew that it was useless to remain after this 
hint, walked off and returned on board. As he pulled off, he passed 
a boat, apparently coming from the cutter, with Moggy Salisbury sit- 
ting in the stern-sheets. She waved her hand at him, and laughed 
ironically. 

“Impudent hussy!” thought Vanslyperken, as she passed, but he 
dared not say a word. Lie turned pale with rage, and turned his head 
away ; but little did he imagine, at the time, what great cause he had 
of indignation. Moggy had been three hours on board of the cutter 
talking with the men, but more particularly with Smallbones and the 
corporal, with which two she had been in earnest conference for the 
first hour that she was on board. 

Moggy’s animosity to Vanslyperken is well known, and she ridi- 
culed the idea of Snarleyyow being anything more than an uncommon 
lucky dog in escaping so often. Smallbones was of her opinion, and 
again declared his intention oi doing the dog a mischief as soon as 
he could. Moggy, after her conference with these two, mixed 
with the ship's company, with whom she had always been a ta- 
vourite, and the corporal proceeded to superintend the cutting up and 
the distribution of the fresh beef which had that morning come on 
board. } 

The beef block was on the forecastle, where the major part of 
the crew, with Moggy, were assembled; Snarleyyow had always 
attended the corporal on these occasions, and was still the best of 
friends with him ; for somehow or another, the dog had not seemed 
to consider the corporal a party to his brains being knocked out, but 
had put it all down to his natural enemy, Smallbones. The dog 
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was, as usual, standing by the block close to the corporal, and picking 
up the fragments of beef which dropped trom the chopper. 

“]T vowed by gum, that I'd have that ere dog's tail off,” observed 
Smallbones ; “and if no one will peach, off it shall go now. And who 
cares If I can't a kill him dead, I'll get rid of him by bits. There's 
one eye out already, and now I've a mind for his tail. Corporal, lend 
me the cleaver.” 

« Bravo, Smallbones, we won't peach—not one of us.” 

* I'm not so sure of that,” replied Moggy ; “ some won't, I know ; 
but there are others who may, and then Smallbones will be keel-hauled 
us sure as fate, and Vanslyperken will have right on his side. No, 
no, Smallbones—you must not do it. Give me the cleaver, corporal, 
I'll do it; and any one may tell him who pleases, when he comes on 
board. [ don’t care for him—and he knows it, corporal. Hand me 
the cleaver.” 

« That's right, let Moggy do it,” said the seamen. 

The corporal turned the dog round, so as to leave his tail on the 
block, and fed him with small pieces of meat, to keep him in the same 
position. 

* Are you all ready, Moggy 7” said Smallbones. 

* Back him a little more on the block, corporal, for | won't leave 
him an inch if I can help it,” said Moggy; “ and stand farther back, 
all of you.” 

Moggy raised the cleaver, took good aim—down it came upon the 
dog’s tail, which was separated within an inch of its insertion, and 
was leit bleeding on the block, while the dog sprang away aft, howl- 
ing most terribly, and leaving a dotted line of blood to mark his course 
upon the deck. 

“ There’s a nice skewer-piece for any one who fancies it,” observed 
Moggy, looking at the dog’s tail, and throwing down the cleaver. “1 
think Mr. Vanslyperken has had enough now for trying to flog my 
Jemmy—my own duck of a husband.” 

“ Well,” observed Coble, “ seeing’s believing; but, otherwise, | 
never should have thought it possible to have divided that ere dog's 
tail in that way.” 

“ He can’t be much of a devil, now,” observed Bill Spurey; “ for 
what's a devil without a tail? A devil is like a sarpent, whose sting 
is in his tail.” 

“ Yes,” replied Short, who had looked on in silence. . 

“ But, I say, Moggy, perhaps it’s as well for him not to find you 
on board.” sale 

“ What do I care?” replied Moggy. “ He is more afraid of me 
than I of him; but, howsomever, it's just as well not to be here, as it 
may get others into trouble. Mind you say at once it was me—l 
dety him.” 

Moggy then wished them good-bye, and quitted the cutter, when 
she was met, as we have already observed, by Vanslyperken. 

“ Mein Gott! vat must be done now 7” observed the corporal to 
those about him, looking at the mangy tail which still remained on the 
beet-block. 

* Done, corporal,” replied Smaiibones, * w hy, you must come 
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for to go for to complain on it, as soon as he comes on board. You 
must take the tail, and tell the tale, and purtend to be as angry and 
as sorry as himself, and damn Aer up in heaps. That's what must be 
done.” 

This was not bad advice on the part of Smallbones—the ship’s com- 
pany agreed to it, and the corporal perceived the propriety of it. 

In the meantime, the dog had retreated to the cabin, and his howl- 
ings had gradually ceased ; but he had left a track of blood along the 
deck, and down the ladder, which Dick Short perceiving, pointed to 
it, and cried out “ Swabs.” 

The men brought swabs aft, and had cleared the deck and the ladder 
down to the cabin door, when Mr. Vanslyperken came on board. 

“ Has that woman been here?” inquired Mr. Vanslyperken, as he 
came on deck. 

* Yes,” replied Dick Short. 

* Did not I give positive orders that she should not?” cried Van- 
slyperken. 

“ No,” replied Dick Short. 

‘Then I do now,” continued the lieutenant. 

‘ Too late,” observed Short, shrugging up his shoulders, and walk- 
ing forward. 

* Too late! what does he mean?” said Vanslyperken, turning to 
Coble. 

“| knows nothing about it, sir,” replied Coble. “ She came tor 
some of her husband’s things that were left on board.” 

Vanslyperken turned round to look for the corporal for explanation. 

There stood Corporal Van Spitter, perfectly erect, with a very me- 
lancholy face, one hand raised as usual to his cap, and the other occu- 
pied w ith the tail of Snarleyyow. 

* What is it? what is the matter, corporal ? 

* Mynheer Vanslyperken,” replied the corporal, retaining his re- 
spectful attitude, “ here is de tail.” 

* "Tail! what tail?” exclaimed Vanslyperken, casting his eyes upon 
the contents of the corporal’s s left hand. 

* Te tog’s tail, mynheer,” replied the corporal, gravely, ‘ which de 
nd tog’s w ife—Moggy , 

Vanslyperken stared; he could scarcely credit his eyesight, but 
there it was. For a time he could not speak for agitation; at last, 
with a tremendous oath, he darted into the cabin. 

What were his feelings when he beheld Snarleyyow lying in a 
corner tailless, with a puddle of blood behind him. 

“ My poor, poor dog!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, covering up his 
face. 

His sorrow soon changed to rage—he invoked all the curses he 
could imagine upon Moggy’s head—he vowed revenge—he stamped 
with rage —and then he patted Snarleyyow ; and as the beast looked 
wistfully in his face, V anslyperken shed tears. “ My poor, poor dog ! 
first your eye—now your tail—what will your persecutors require 
next? Perdition seize them! may perdition be my portion if I am 
not revenged. Smallbones is at the bottom of all this; I can—! will 
be rev enged on him.” 
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Vanslyperken rang the bell, and the corporal made his appearance 
with the dog’ s tail still in his hand. 

«* Lay it down on the table, corporal,” said Vanslyperken, mourn- 
fully, * and tell me how this happened.” ; 

The corporal then entered into a long detail of the way in which 
the dog had been detailed—how he had been ¢ utting up beef—and 
how, Ghile his back was turned, and Sn: irleyyow, as usual, was at the 
block, picking up the bits, Moggy Salisbury, who had been allowed 
to come on board by Mr. Short, had caught up the cleaver and 
chopped off the dog’s tail. 

* Was Smallbones at the block ?” inquired V anslyperken. 

“ He was, mynheer,” replied the corporal. 

“ Who held the dog while his tail was chopped off?” inquired Van- 
slyperken ; * some one must have held him.” 

This was a home question; but the corporal replied, “ Yes, myn- 
heer, some one must have held the dog.” 

* You did not hear who it was, or if it were Smallbones ?” 

* I did not, mynheer,” replied the corporal ; * but,” added he, with 
a significant look, “ I tink I could say. 

“6 Yes, yes, corporal, 1 know who you mean. It was him—I am 
sure—and as sure as I sit here I'll be revenged. Bring a swab, 
corporal, and wipe up all this blood. Do you think the poor animal 
will recover 7” 

“ Yes, mynheer; there be togs with tail and togs without tail.” 

«“ But the loss of blood—what must be done to stop the bleeding ¢” 

“ Dat d n woman Moggy, when I say te tog die—tog bleed to 
death, she say, tell Mynheer Vanslyperken dat de best ting for cure 
de cur be de red hot poker.” 

Here Vanslyperken stamped his feet and swore horribly. 

“ She say, mynheer, it stop all de bleeding.’ 

“ T wish she had a hot poker down her body,” exclaimed Vansly- 
perken, bitterly. 

“Go for the swab, corporal, and send Smallbones here.” 

Smallbones made his appearance 

* Did you come for—to want me, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir. I understand trom the corporal that you held the dog 
while that woman cut his tail.” 

“ If so be as how as the corporal says that ere,” cried Smallbones, 
striking the palm of his left hand with his right fist, * why I am jig- 
gered ‘if he don’t tell a lie as big as himself— that’s all. ‘That ere 
man is my mortal henemy; and if that ere dog gets into trouble I’m 





a sartain to be in trouble too. What should I cut the dog's tail off 


for, I should like for to know? I arn't so hungry as all that, anyhow.” 

The idea of eating his dog’s tail increased the choler of Mr. Van- 
slyperken. With looks of ‘malignant vengeance he ordered Sinall- 
bones out of the cabin. 

“ Shall I shy this here overboard, sir?” said Smallbones, taking up 
the dog's tail, which lay on the table. 

“ Drop it, sir,” roared Vanslyperken. 

Smallbones walked away, grinning with delight, but his face was 
turned from Mr. Vauslyperken. 
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The corporal returned, swabbed up the blood, and reported that 
the bleeding had stopped. Mr. Vanslyperken had no further orders 
for him—he wished to be left alone. He leant his head upon his 
hand, and remained for some time in a melancholy reverie, with his 
eyes fixed upon the tail, which lay before him—that tail, now a 
“ bleeding piece of earth,” which never was to welcome him with a 
wag again. What passed in Vanslyperken’s mind during this time, it 
would be difficult and too long to repeat, for the mind flies over time 
and space with the rapidity of the lightning’s flash. At last he rose, 
took up the dog’s tail, put it into his pocket, went on deck, ordered 
his boat, and pulled on shore. 


( To be continued.) — 


THE BRIDEGROOM TO HIS SLEEPING BRIDE. 


Sieep, loved one, sleep—thy tangled hair 

Flows loosely o'er thy bosom bare, 

Yet sleep in peace—no prying eye, 

Saving thy lover’s own, is nigh. 

Sleep, dearest, sleep—thy lover's breast 
Pillows thy rest. 


Sleep on, sleep on—nay, do not start— 
"Tis but thy lover's beating heart, 
Whose pulses throb against thy cheek, 
Tokening the love they cannot speak. 
Sweet dreamer, sleep—thy lover's eye 
Is watching nigh. 


Sleep on, sleep on, sweet folded flower, 
Till rosy morning’s dawning hour ; 
Sleep and dream on—thy lover’s arm 
Is fondly sheltering thee from harm ; 
Sleep and fear not—thy lover's ear 

Is listening near. 


Omnipotent of earth and heaven ! 
By whom all blissful gifts are given— 
‘lo whom this treasured one I owe 
That sleeps upon my bosom now,— 
I give thee thanks for every bliss, 
But most for this! » 




















THE BENCH AND THE BAR. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “ RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS,” “ THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS,” &eC. 


Chapter 11,— Late Judges. 
LORD BROUGHAM—LORD LYNDHURST—MR. JUSTICE GASELEEFR, 


I now come to Lord Brougham, the greatest man, taken all in all, 
which this country has in modern times produced. His career, as a 
judge, was but short; but the situation he held during that short pe- 
riod was the highest which a subject can fill; and he held it in a 
most eventful era in our civil and political history. Ags a barrister, 
and as a member of the House of Commons, the name of Henry 
Brougham was as familiar to the public ear and eye as that of Lord 
Brougham now is, or ever can be. [lis practice at the bar was ex- 
tensive ; it was very lucrative also. [am contident that, for ten or 
twelve years previous to his elevation to the bench, it could not have 
aver ial less than 15,000/ per annum. Tle was retained in almost 
all important cases. It was only in these, indeed, that he appeared 
to advantage. No two men could be more unlike each other than 
was Henry Brougham in a case of limited interest and in one of com- 
manding importance. I know some barristers of great distinction and 
of first-rate talent, that can throw their whole soul into matters of the 
most trifling kind. I know, for example, instances of the most trivial 
assaults, in which the counsel for the plaintiff has entered with as 
much energy into the case as if the defendant had been a second Guy 
Fawkes, detected in the ve ry act of setting a match to a train which 
would end in blowing three or four hundred unoffending human beings 


into the air. I have, too, seen counsel, in cases where the result of 


the conviction of their client would only subject the party to a fine of 
a few pounds, as vehement in their gesticulation and as fervid in their 
eloquence as if his life had been at stake. Mr. Brougham was not a 
man of this kind. There was in all such cases a coldness i in his man- 
ner and a languor in his eye which plainly showed, notwithstanding 
that he would now and then make an effort to rouse himself, that his 
spirit was not in the task he had undertaken. He was like the school- 
hoy, who has certain exercises which he knows he must go through, 
however reluctantly, and he accordingly does get through the m the best 
way he can. ‘To cases of an unimportant kind he never could apply 
his mind. How striking the contrast when he appeared in an import- 
ant case, especially if it was one involving any great principle of civil 
or religious liberty! On such occasions Brougham far exceeded, in 
the talent and energy he displayed, any man who has practised at 
the bar for the last quarter of a century. Ile usually rose in a calm 
and collected manner, enunciated a few sentences in a subdued tone, 
expressive-of the sense he entertained of the importance of the task 


' Continued from p. 272. 
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he had undertaken, and solicited the indulgence of the jury, while he 
trespassed on their attention for a short time. He then proceeded, in 
slow accents and in measured sentences, to develope the generalities 
of the case, gradually rising in animation of manner and increasing 
the loudness of his voice and the rapidity of his utterance, until he 
arrived at the most important parts of his subject. The first indication 
he usually gave of having reached those points in his speech to which 
he meant to apply all the energies of his mind, was that of pulling his 
gown further up on his shoulders, and putting his tall gaunt figure 
into as erect and commanding a posture as he could -assume without 
endangering his equilibrium. Then came his vehement gesticulation 


—the rapid movement of his right arm, with an occasional wafture of 


5 
his left hand, and the turning and twisting of his body into every 


variety of form. His eye, which before was destitute of fire, and 
his features, which were composed and placid as those of a marble 
statue, were now pressed as auxiliaries into the service of his client. 
His eye flashed with the fire of one whose bosom heaved with tu- 


multuous emotions, and the whole expression of his face was that of 


aman whose mind was worked up to the utmost intensity of feeling. 


And this was really the case with Brougham wherever the interests of 


his client were identified with some great principle. His principles, 
unlike those of barristers in general, were really a part of his nature. 
In vindicating or asserting them, therefore, in the person of his client, 
he was, in point of fact, repelling some outrage which had been 
offered to himself. 

To have seen him in some of these moods was truly a spectacle worthy 
of the name. It was only on such occasions that any accurate esti- 
mate could be formed of the vast resources of his mind. He then 
poured from his lips strains of the loftiest order of eloquence. Idea 
followed idea, principle succeeded principle, illustration accompanied 
illustration, with a rapidity which was astonishing. One moment he 
was strictly argumentative—the next declamatory. Now he stated 
in winning language and in an engaging manner, whatever was in 
favour of his client—then he inveighed, in the fiercest strains and in 
tones which resounded through the place in which he spoke, against 
that client’s opponent. In such moments there would have been some- 
thing absolutely withering to him against whom his denunciations were 
directed, in the orator’s very countenance, even had he not uttered a 
word. His dark bristly hair stood on end, or at least appeared to do 
so. His brow was knit. There was a piercing stare and wildness in his 
eye ; and his sallow complexion and haggard features altogether pre- 
sented an aspect which it was frightful to behold. The jury on such 
occasions often forgot the purpose for which they had been called to 
court: they forgot the case in the advocate. He diverted their 
minds from the subject matter before them to himself. They lost 
sight, for the moment, of the merits of the case they were impannelled 
to decide, in their boundless admiration of the gigantic talents and 
brilliant eloquence of the speaker. A gentleman who knew the late 
Mr. Hazlit well, lately mentioned to me, that when Mr. Hazlit was a 
reporter for the “ Morning Chronicle,” Lord Plunket, then Mr. Plun- 
ket, made so brilliant and overpowering a speech on one occasion, in 
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the House of Commons, in favour of Catholic Emancipation, that he 
sat entranced for a full half hour, without taking a single note. He 
forgot, for the time, as he himself used to say, that he was a reporter. 
The jury often, in some of Brougham’s happier efforts, forgot, for the 
time, that they were jurymen. In the court not a breath was to be 
heard ; all was still, save his own powerful though somewhat harsh 
voice. In his denunciations of witnesses whose testimony had made 
against the case of his client, he was terrible. ‘They have often been 
known literally to quail and totter on their legs under his invective. 
And yet, notwithstanding all the vehemence of his manner, and 
the intensity of passion into which he worked himself, his speeches, 
though sometimes purposely wandering from the principal point before 
the court, were as well arranged, and every sentence was as correctly 
constructed—that is to say, according to the massy and involved style 
which he always preferred—as they could have been had he been 
speaking in the calmest and most collected manner. He seldom dis- 
played much legal knowledge; and though he could, on occasion, 
argue closely, he very rarely, in his greatest efforts, exhibited much 
of argumentative acuteness. He disdained, indeed, when he threw 
his whole soul into his speeches, to be fettered by what he con- 
sidered in such a case the trammels of law or logic. Hence he 
could not so well be said to have gained the great triumphs he so often 
achieved at the bar by convincing, as by confounding the jury,—just 
as we often see a person silenced rather than convinced by the dex- 
terity of a skilful disputant. Mr. Brougham may be said to have 
taken the jury on such occasions by storm. He compelled them to 
surrender themselves to him. His appeals to their feelings and pas- 
sions were so powerful, and his eloquence was so dazzling, that he de- 
prived them, for a time, of the capacity of dispassionately examining 
and comparing the conflicting evidence on either side. It is true that 
the cool and careful summing up of the judge followed his address ; 
but the impressions made on their minds by that address were not 
yet effaced. Apparently they were all attention to the statements 
and observations of the judge, but in reality they scarcely knew what 
he was saying. The penetrating and expressive looks of Brougham 
still haunted their mental vision ; his vehement and impressive, though 
often uncouth, gesticulation was still before them; the deep and 
varied intonations of his voice still rang in their ears; and the match- 
less and overwhelming brilliancy of his eloquence continued to assert 
its sway in their minds to the exclusion of everything else. It is in 
this way alone that the fact is to be accounted for, that he often ex- 
torted a verdict from the jury in favour of his client, when it was 
equally notorious to the bench and to every professional gentleman in 
court, that all the law and the argument were on the opposite side. 

I have already said that Mr. Brougham could argue according to 
the strictest rules. And he did sometimes display his great reason- 
ing powers in his addresses to juries. This, however, was only when 
he clearly saw that the jury were men of more than the average in- 
telligence, and consequently more likely to be effectually reached 
through argument; or when the law and justice of the case were most 
manifestly on the side of his client. In all other cases, experience 
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taught him that to confound the judgments and appeal to the Passions 
of the jury, by means of his overpowering declamation, was the course 
which promised best for the interests of his client. 

In ordinary circumstances he never made the least previous pre- 
paration for addressing a jury, farther than acquainting himself with 


the particulars of the case ; and no man could ‘master the details of 


any case more perfectly or with greater ease. He trusted to the 
resources he had at all times at command. On very important océa- 
sions, however, he did carefully prepare particular parts of: his speech, 
especially the termination of it. In one of my works* I have men- 
tioned, as an instance of this, that so fastidious was he as to the con- 
clusion of his celebrated speech before the House of Lords, when de- 
fending Queen Caroline, that he actually wrote that conclusion four- 
teen several times, before he could get it to please himself. 

But I must not occupy too much space in speaking of Brougham as 
a barrister. It is time I should glance at him in his capacity of a 
judge. Some men’s greatness comes unexpectedly on them. It was 
so with Mr. Brougham. Two days before he was in possession of the 
great seal, he had not, I believe, the remotést idea of ever being 
raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. Possibly some of my rea- 
ders may rec ollect, that eight days before his elevation, he mentioned 
in the House of Commons, that the circumstance of the dissolution of 
the Wellington government, which had then taken place, would not in- 
duce him to postpone the motion of which he had given notice on negro 
slavery more than a few days, adding, that his position could not possibly 
be affected by any new administration which might be formed. Some 
persons have doubted his sincerity in this observation, intimating that 
he must have known at the time, that he was to be included in the mi- 
nisterial arrangements which were then in embryo. Iam able, from 
a private source of information, to bear testimony to Mr. Brougham’s 

candour and plain dealing, when he made the remark in question. 
On the following day he accepted a retainer from a country attorney, 
ina case of some importance, which should have come on in a few 
days afterwards. This he would not have done if aware that the 
great seal was so near his grasp. By the time the day appointed for 
his moving in the case had arrived, the seals were offered to him, and 
he had agreed to accept them, though not yet formally in his posses- 
sion. He consequently took no steps in the case referred to. Sur- 
prised and indignant at this, the attorney took him severely to task 
for what he called his improper neglect of his professional duty. 
“You'll come and take breakfast with me to- morrow morning, W hen 
I'll explain the reason of the seeming neglect,” said the embryo Lord 
Chancellor. The attorney acc epted the invitation, and breakfasted 
with Brougham next morning. The former recurred to the incon- 
venience and disappointment caused by his not taking the partic cular 
step in the case alluded to. “fam sure you will-excuse me when 
you know the reason. I am now Lord Chancellor of England. | last 
night received the great seal,” said Brougham. The honour of being 
the first to breakfast with Brougham, after his elevation to the chan- 
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cellorship, reconciled the country attorney to the disappointment of 
the non-procedure in his action. 

Lord Brougham, as a judge, gave much greater satisfaction than 
was generally expected. It was thought that his constitutional pre- 
cipitancy, joined to a deficiency of Chancery knowledge, would have 
incapacitated him for the important office. In this, however, people 
were mistaken. He was not so hot and hasty on the bench as he had 
been at the bar and in the senate,—though his constitutional infir- 
mities in this respect did occasionally show themselves, even on the 
seat of justice. He carefully applied himself to the merits of every 
case which came betore him, and soon showed with what rapidity he 
could acquire the quantity of Chancery knowledge requisite to enable 
him to discharge the duties of his office as judge, in at least a respect- 
able manner. 

Perhaps no Lord Chancellor ever presided in Chancery who applied 
himself more assiduously and unremittingly to the discharge of the 
duties which devolved upon him, than did Lord Brougham. The 
amount of physical, not to speak of mental labour, he underwent 
during the greater part of his Chancellorship, was truly astonishing. 
For many consecutive months did he sit from ten till four o'clock in 
that court, hearing and disposing of the cases before it. And on 
returning home from the House of Lords, after having sate for hours 
on the woolsack, he immediately applied all the energies of his mind 
to the then pending cases before the court. The best proof of this is 
to be found in the fact, that possessing, in a degree seldom equalled, 
and certainly never surpassed, the power of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, he wrote, on particular occasions, his judgments, and then read 
them in the court. I might also advert, in proof of Lord Brougham’s 
extraordinary application to the duties of his office, to the fact of his 
having, in two or three years, got rid of the immense accumulation of 
arrear cases which were in the Court of Chancery when he was first 
entrusted with the great seal. It is not, however, necessary to 
allude particularly to this, as it is already so well known. 

Lord Brougham’s irritable temper often led him, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, to squabbles with the counsel at the bar. The furious attack 
he made on Sir Edward Sugden, must be fresh in the memory of 
everybody. No person could justify that attack. It was as unjustifi- 
able in principle as it was unseemly in a court of law, and especially 
as coming from the highest legal authority in the country. It is but 
due, however, to Lord Brougham, to say, that he often regretted 
these unbecoming outbreaks of temper; and that he did so in this 
particular case. It consists with my private knowledge, that he 
afterwards, on pretext of speaking on matters of public business, called 
Sir Edward one day into his private room, and made a most ample 
apology for the attack he had made on him. Sir Edward was generous 
enough to accept the apology, thus privately given, though the offence 
was a public one. ; 

Lord Brougham had a great horror of hearing the interminable 
speeches which some of the junior counsel were in the habit of making, 
after he conceived everything had been said which could be said on 
the real merits of the case before the court by the gentlemen who 
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taught him that to confound the judgments and appeal to the passions 
of the jury, by means of his overpowering declamation, was the course 
which promised best for the interests of his client. 

In ordinary circumstances he never made the least previous pre- 
paration for addressing a jury, farther than acquainting himself with 


the particulars of the case ; and no man could master the details of 


any case more perfectly or with greater ease. He trusted to the 
resources he had at all times at command. On very important occa- 
sions, however, he did carefully prepare particular parts of his speech, 
especially the termination of it. In one of my works* I have men- 
tioned, as an instance of this, that so fastidious was he as to the con- 
clusion of his celebrated speech before the House of Lords, when de- 
fending Queen Caroline, that he actually wrote that conclusion four- 
teen several times, before he could get it to please himself. 
But I must not occupy too much space in speaking of Brougham as 
a barrister. It is time I should glance at him in his capacity of a 
judge. Some men’s greatness comes unexpectedly on them. It was 
so with Mr. Brougham. ‘Two days before he was in possession of the 
great seal, he had not, I believe, the remotest ided of ever being 
raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. Possibly some of my rea- 
ders may rec ‘ollect, that eight days before his elevation, he mentioned 
in the House of Commons, that the circumstance of the dissolution of 
the Wellington government, which had then taken place, would not in- 
duce him to postpone the motion of which he had given notice on negro 
slavery more than a few days, adding, that his position could not possibly 
be affected by any new administration which might be formed. Some 
persons have doubted his sincerity in this observation, intimating that 
he must have known at the time, that he was to be included in the mi- 
nisterial arrangements which were then in embryo. -I am able, from 
a private source of information, to bear testimony to Mr. Brougham’s 
candour and plain dealing, when he made the remark in question. 
On the following day he accepted a retainer from a country attorney, 
in a case of some importance, which should have come on in a few 
days afterwards. This he would not have done if aware that the 
great seal was so near his gr asp. By the time the day appointed for 
his moving in the case had arrived, the seals were offered to him, and 
he had agreed to accept them, though not yet formally in his posses- 
sion. He consequently took no steps in the case referred to. Sur- 
prised and indignant at this, the attorney took him severely to task 
for what he called his improper neglect of his professional duty. 
“You'll come and take breakfast with me to-morrow morning, W hen 
I'll explain the reason of the seeming neglect,” said the embryo Lord 
Chancellor. The attorney accepted the invitation, and breakfasted 
with Brougham next morning. The former recurred to the incon- 
venience and disappointment caused by his not taking the particular 
step in the case alluded to. “fam sure you will excuse me when 
you know the reason. Iam now Lord Chancellor of England. _ | last 
night received the great seal,” said Brougham. The honour of being 
the first to breakfast with Brougham, after his elevation to the chan- 
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cellorship, reconciled the country attorney to the disappointment of 
the non-procedure in his action. 

Lord Brougham, as a judge, gave much greater satisfaction than 
was generally expected. It was thought that his constitutional pre- 
cipitancy, joined to a deficiency of Chancery knowledge, would have 
incapacitated him for the important office. In this, however, people 
were mistaken. He was not so hot and hasty on the bench as he had 
been at the bar and in the senate,—though his constitutional infir- 
mities in this respect did occasionally show themselves, even on the 
seat of justice. He carefully applied himself to the merits of every 
case which came before him, and soon showed with what rapidity he 
could acquire the quantity of Chancery knowledge requisite to enable 
him to discharge the duties of his office as judge, in at least a respect- 
able manner. 

Perhaps no Lord Chancellor ever presided in Chancery who applied 
himself’ more assiduously and unremittingly to the discharge of the 
duties which devolved upon him, than did Lord Brougham. The 
amount of physical, not to speak of mental labour, he underwent 
during the greater part of his Chancellorship, was truly astonishing. 
For many consecutive months did he sit from ten till four o'clock in 
that court, hearing and disposing of the cases before it. And on 
returning home from the House of Lords, after having sate for hours 
on the woolsack, he immediately applied all the energies of his mind 
to the then pending cases before the court. The best proof of this is 
to be found in the fact, that possessing, in a degree seldom equalled, 
and certainly never surpassed, the power of extemporaneous speak- 
ing, he wrote, on particular occasions, his judgments, and then read 
them in the court. I might also advert, in proof of Lord Brougham’s 
extraordinary application to the duties of his office, to the fact of his 
having, in two or three years, got rid of the immense accumulation of 
arrear cases which were in the Court of Chancery when he was first 
entrusted with the great seal. It is not, however, necessary to 
allude particularly to this, as it is already so well known. 

Lord Brougham’s irritable temper often led him, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, to squabbles with the counsel at the bar. The furious attack 
he made on Sir Edward Sugden, must be fresh in the memory of 
everybody. No person could justify that attack. It was as unjustifi- 
able in principle as it was unseemly in a court of law, and especially 
as coming from the highest legal authority in the country. It is but 
due, however, to Lord Brougham, to say, that he often regretted 
these unbecoming outbreaks of temper; and that he did so in this 
particular case. It consists with my private knowledge, that he 
afterwards, on pretext of speaking on matters of public business, called 
Sir Edward one day into his private room, and made a most ample 
apology for the attack he had made on him. Sir Edward was generous 
enough to accept the apology, thus privately given, though the offence’ 
was a public one. dhs 

Lord Brougham had a great horror of hearing the interminable 
speeches which some of the junior counsel were in the habit of making, 
after he conceived everything had been said which could be said on 
the real merits of the case before the court by the gentlemen who 
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preceded them. His hints to them to be brief on such occasions, 
were sometimes extremely happy. I recollect, that after listening 
with the greatest attention to the speeches of two counsel on one 
side, from ten o'clock till half-past two, a third rose to address the 
court on the same side. His lordship was quite unprepared for this 
additional infliction, and exclaimed, “ W hat! Mr. A———, are you 
really going to speak on the same side ¢ 

« Yes, my lord, I mean to trespass on your lordship’s attention for 
a short time.” 

« Then,” said his lordship, looking the orator significantly in the 
face, and giving a sudden twitch of his nose, “ then, Mr. A : 
you had better cut your speech as short as possible, otherwisé you 
must not be surprised if you see me dozing; for really, this is more 
than human nature can endure.” 

The youthful barrister took the hint: he kept closely to the point 
at issue—a thing very rarely done by barristers—and condensed his 
arguments into a reasonable compass. 

The Court of Chancery, as every one who has been in the habit of 
attending it must have observed, has always been a favourite place 
of resort with mad people. I might adventure an hypothesis on, this 
subject; but as it would occupy too much space to establish it, I will 
not allude to the matter further at present. Suffice it to say, that the 
number of those unhappy persons who haunt the court suffered no 
diminution during Lord Brougham’s chancellorship. 1 have occa- 
sionally seen some curious scenes with such unfortunate persons. 
While his lordship was presiding in the court at Lincoln’s Inn, to- 
wards the end of 1833, a mad woman, taking advantage of the tem- 
porary absence of the officer, pushed aside the curtain which separates 
the court from his private room, and having seen him go into that 
room a few moments before, was making her way in after him. It 
happened, however, that she met him in the passage, as he was re- 
turning to his seat. 

“Sir,” said she, spreading out the lower part of the skirt of her 
gown, which was all covered over with dubs, in consequence of her 
having fallen in the streets; “sir, see what they have done to me.’ 

His lordship in the first instance drew himself back; for the 
woman so planted herself in the passage, that he could not get past 
her. 

“ See, sir, what they have done to me,” she repeated. 

“ That's very improper of them,” said his lordship, still drawing 
back his head. 

“ They give me bad water to drink,” added the maniac. 

“Very wrong of them, indeed,” observed Lord Brougham. 

“Ima very poor woman, and not able to pay my rent,” said she. 

« That's very unfortunate; I’m very sorry to hear it,” said his 
lordship. 

“Will you, then, pay my rent for me ?” inquired the lunatic, has- 
tily, and looking him earnestly in the face. 

“Ono; I cannot do that. I’m but a poor man myself,” answered 


the Lord Chancellor, looking wistfully for the appearance of the officer 
to rid him of so disagreeable a visitor. 
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“What! don't you pay your rent, then?” asked the woman. 


“QO, yes; I'm obliged to pay my rent: they compel me to do that,” 


answered his lordship. 

“ Then, why won’t you pay mine?” added the insane female, with 
singular adroitness. 

Lord Brougham, not perceiving that it necessarily followed accord- 
ing to any known rule of logic, that because he paid his own rent, he 
was therefore bound to pay other people’s, reiterated the assertion, 
that he was but a poor man, and could not do anything of the kind. 
“ But,” he added, pointing to Sir Charles Wetherell, Mr. Jacobs, and 
the other counsel in the first row, “if you go to those gentlemen, 
theyll pay your rent for you at once ; for they're as rich as Jews, and 
quite as charitable.” 

The poor maniac adopted his lordship’s suggestion. She imme- 
diately stepped up to Sir Charles Wetherell, and after an amusing 
scene with him and other counsel, consequent on her unsuccessful 
application to them to pay her rent, the officer, who by this time 
made his appearance, removed her out of court. 

Another such scene occurred in the Court of Chancery between 
his lordship and a maniac, in the spring of 1834. A man, having the 
dress, and a good deal of the appearance of a gentleman, taking 
advantage of a momentary pause in the proceedings, rushed in over to 
that part of the court where the attorneys usually sit, and addressing 
his lordship in a broad Irish accent, inquired whether he might be 
permitted to say a few words. 

* What is the nature of the application you are about to make ?” 
asked his lordship. 

“Och, and sure, it relates to myself!” answered the insane per- 
son. 

“ T have no doubt of that; but pray what is its nature?” continued 
his lordship. 

“ It is of a compulsory nature, plase your honour.” 

“ Still you do not answer my question ; and therefore I cannot hear 
you—you must sit down,” said Lord Brougham, tartly. . 

“ Faith, then, if that’s the way you are to be after bidding me sit 
down, I must tell your worship that it’s myself don't like that same at 
all at all. I desarve better treatment for my sarvices,” said the poor 
fellow. 

“ Pray tell me, then, what you want the court to do for you 7” re- 
iterated his lordship. 

“ Och, if it’s to do for me, your honour manes, I'll soon be after 
telling it you. I want your lordship to institute proceedings against 
Lord Grey and Lord Althorp and some others of his Majesty’s 
government.” 

“On what grounds ?” inquired his lordship. 

“ Was it the grounds your honour would like to know? Och, sure 
the grounds are as good as can be—for refusing to answer my letters, 
your worship.” 

“ That is a matter in which I cannot interfere. I cannot compel 
these noblemen to be prompt or punctual in answering their corres- 
pondents,” said Lord Brougham. 
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‘Ah! but by the powers, it’s your honour that can do that same 
if you likes.” 

Lord Brougham, who evidently did not perceive until now that the 
unfortunate man was labouring under an aberration of intellect, in- 
quired, speaking ina more subdued and_ conciliatory tone, what was 
the nature of the letters he had sent to Lords Grey and Althorp, &c. 

* Your honour, they were about nothing else than that same cure 
for the cholera which I have discovered.” 

“QO, you’re a doctor, are you 7” 

“ Faith, and whose business is that, whether I am or not, your 
honour? = It’s myself that was nine weeks in ‘Tipperary, without being 


s 


in bed at all at all, during the cholera. I was all this time attending 
to the sick, your lordship ; and | want government to give me remu- 
neration for my humanity and public sarvices, especially as | have 
discovered an infallible cure for that same disease.” 

“Q you have a very strong claim on government undoubtedly ; [ll 
take care to make them answer your letters,” said his lordship, ; 
ing that the best way of getting rid of the unfortunate man. 

* Long life to your honour! may you long live to sit in the. sai of 
Thomas More!" ‘shouted the poor fellow, in tones ion resounded 
through the court; and then, making a low bow to his lordship, 
he retired. 

On the following day a report of the scene was given in the Morn- 
ing ———— and Morning ———. ‘The reporter for the first journal 
represented the unhappy man as having said the seat of Mr. Thomas 
Moore: the other reporter put it, * Sir Thomas More,” but gave in 
italics, according to his Irish accent, the word seat as “ sait.” Hav- 
ing seen the report of the affair in the two papers in question, the 
maniac immediately hurried down to the court, and arrived a few mi- 
nutes before Lord Brougham had taken his seat. Going over to the 
reporter for one of the Evening papers, he inquired whether he knew 
the reporther for the Morning ———-—. The other answered in the 
allirmative. ‘ Well, then, would you be after telling him from me, that 
he is a great blockhead He has made me say Mr. Thomas Moore 
for Sir Thomas More. Sure, everybody knows that little ‘Tommy 
the poet never sate on that. sait,” pointing to the Lord Chancellor's 
seat. 

* Every one knows that,” said the reporter. 

And is it yourself that knows the reporther for the Morning 


** 
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The other answered in the affirmative. 

“Ol! then the spalpleen has insulted myself, and radiculed my 
country. 

* Tle ought not to have done that,” said the reporter. 

“ Bat, faith, and he has done that same, though, by making me 
say ‘sait, in italics.” 

‘That was very improper.” 

* Do you know the fellow ?” 

The reporter answered in the affirmative. 

“ Is he respectable 7” 

“ He is quite respectable.” 
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“Ts he a gentleman?” 

* Tle is a gentleman, both by education and manners.” 

“Then will you do me the favour to hand him this?” giving the 
reporter his card to transfer to the reporter for the Morning ——-—. 

* You understand the thing—do you?” 

* Perfectly so.” 

“ Perhaps youll be his friend; if so, you——”” 

“IT am his triend,” said the reporter, interrupting the insane 
man. 

* But I mane at the duel; in which case I should like the affair to 
be proceeded with as soon as possible.” 

The reporter, not being accustomed to affairs of honour, now, for 
the first time, discovered the object for which the card of the poor 
fellow was given him, and discovering that his intellects were disor- 
dered—a fact of which he was, until now, ignorant, not having seen 
a paper that morning, nor been in court the previous day—he conci- 
liated him by promising that his wishes should be strictly attended 
to. 

At this moment Lord Brougham made his appearance in court, on 
which the lunatic observed, “ O [ won't trouble your honour at this 
time: I'm only settling a small matter with the reporthers,” and bid- 
ding his lordship good morning, he quitted the court, 

Lord Brougham never was a favourite with the ladies. And this 
is not to be wondered at; for of all the public men IL know, he 
has the least gallantry. I recollect one day, a short time before his 
retirement from the office of Lord Chancellor, that a remarkably 
interesting and very pretty young lady had been im attendance trom 
a little after the court opened in the morning till nearly three o'clock. 
She often cast a wistful look towards his lordship, as if she had 
something she wished to say to himself; but the same case having 
lasted all that time, no opportunity presented itself of making any 
communication to him. ‘The counsel, as they passed in and out of 
the court, bestowed many a glance on the unknown beauty; and 
even Sir Charles Wetherell himself relaxed in the rigidity of his 
features as he stole a look at her pleasant and handsome countenance. 
On the case before the court terminating, she ventured in with a 
trembling step and a palpitating heart, over to the place where the 
attorneys sit, and thence endeavoured to reach a paper she held in 
her hand to his lordship.“ What's this?” said he, with all that tart- 
ness of manner for which he is distinguished, and without deigning to 
take the paper from her, “ [t's a petition, my lord, to your lordship,” 
said the young lady, in a faint and faltering voice, her countenance 
deeply colouring. ‘ Give it to my secretary—give It to my secre- 
tary,” said he, in still harsher tones, shaking his hand as if there had 
been pollution in the touch, ‘The poor young creature seemed as 
if she could have dropped on the floor. ‘The secretary took the 
paper from her, and she quitted the court. All the bar, as well as 
the strangers in the court, though lawyers’ hearts are not in general 
remarkable for their softness, felt deeply tor the situation of the 
young lady; and that feeling was strongly expressed in several of 
their countenances. I have often before seen Sir Charles Wetherell 
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look sulky, but this was the first time | ever saw him look absolutely 
savage. Neither Lord Eldon nor Lord Lyndhurst would have acted, 
for worlds, in the same way to so modest and interesting a young 
lady. And here I must observe, though myself tinctured with Libe- 
ralism, that the Liberals cannot stand a moment's comparison with 
the Tories, either for politeness to their fellow-men or for gallantry 
to the fair sex. 1 am confident that all the knights errant of old 
must have been staunch Tories, though I by no means intend to say 
they were acquainted with the term. No Liberal: will ever stir a 
foot to avenge the slights offered to the sex. Had Lord Brougham 
lived in the days of chivalry, and there had been no judicial pro- 
tection thrown around him, he would have had to answer in single 
combat for such ungallant conduct the moment he quitted the court. 
A score of chivalrous men would have contested ‘with each other 
who should have the honour of resenting the outrage offered to the 
sex. Asit was, if there be any truth in the science of physiognomy, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, * braceless ” though he always is, felt as if he 
could have wished to make the matter the ground of a personal quarre! 
with his lordship. 

Lord Brougham, after a temporary absence from public life, caused 
by serious indisposition, has again made his appearance in the House 
of Peers, where he takes as active a part in politics as ever. [I am 
sure that, however much some men may differ from his lordship in 
political feeling or opinion, or whatever may be their impressions as 
to his conduct as a statesman, every one will rejoice at his restora- 
tion to health. He now looks as well as ever, and at no former pe- 
riod did he enjoy better health, or appear to possess better spirits. 

Lord Lynpuurst having succeeded Lord Brougham in the Court 
of Chancery, comes next to be considered as a judge. Though 
classed at present among the “ late” judges, there is a strong proba- 
bility that amidst the ever-recurring changes which are now taking 
place in the political world, he will have to be numbered among the 
* present ” judges before many months have elapsed. 

Lord Lyndhurst, as | have mentioned in my.‘ Random Recollec- 
tions of the House of Lords,” is an American by birth, but came 
over to this country at a very early age, with his father, Mr. Copley, 
who was a portrait painter. He soon afterwards applied himself to 
the study of divinity, with the view of taking holy orders; but after 
several years preparation for the pulpit, he turned his attention to the 
bar. Mr. Copley entered the Temple in the year 1794. For some time 
after being called to the bar, his prospects were not bright ; but they 
gradually became better and better as opportunities were afforded him 
of displaying his talents. His business in the course of some years, 
though by no means extensive, was sufficiently lucrative to enable 
him to maintain that position in society to which both his talents and 
profession justified him in aspiring. In 1816 he was appointed to 
the office of Solicitor General. His knighthood accompanied his ele- 
vation. Among the earliest duties Sir John Copley was called to 
pertorm as Solicitor General, was that of supporting ‘the prosecution 
of the late Queen Caroline, it having been instituted by the govern- 
ment of which he was a member. He had before this time acquired 
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for himself a distinguished reputation at the bar ; but now his talents 
appeared to much greater advantage than they had yet done. The 
extent and accuracy of his legal knowledge—the ingenuity he evinced 
in bringing forward everything he thought calculated to prejudice the 
case of the queen—and his acuteness in replying to the counsel on 
the opposite side, were the admiration of every one, both within and 
without the walls of Parliament. 

As an advocate, Mr. Copley was always admired by his brethren 
at the bar for the soundness of his views on all questions of civil 
jurisprudence, and for the remarkable clearness and conciseness with 
which he, on all occasions, however intricate the subject, expressed 
himself. The faculty of putting his client’s case in the plainest pos- 
sible light, was perhaps his chief excellency as a barrister. No judge 
or jury could ever complain of not understanding him. The most 
common capacity might have followed him with ease from the com- 
mencement to the close of his speech. If his client had law or jus- 
tice on his side, it was impossible that his case could be put in a 
clearer light than that in which Mr. Copley was sure to put it. If 
the opposite party had the law or the equity on his side, then Mr. 
Copley’s great object was to throw a veil over the points which were 
most favourable to the case of the opposing party, and, by that con- 
summate sophistry which makes “ the worse appear the better reason,’ 
whitewash the darkest features in his own client's case. Nature in- 
tended Mr. Copley for a lawyer; for of all the men that I have seen 
at the English or at any other bar, he was the most dexterous and most 
successful sophist I ever heard address a judge or jury. His matter 
was at all times specious in the highest degree ; and this speciousness 
of bis matter was made to tell with double effect from the extreme 
plausibility of his manner. A perpetual smile played on his counte- 
nance while he gazed on the faces of the court or the jury; and 
there was something so winning in the tones of his voice, that he 
must have been a man _ possessing a remarkably lively perception of 
the real facts of a case, of a vigorous intellect, and of a great energy 
of character, who was not carried away by Mr. Copley’s address. 
His diction was always smooth, yet forcible: he never interred his 
arguments amidst a load of verbiage. Nothing could be more 
simple, yet nothing more correct than his language. Every word was 
in its proper place: and sentence succeeded sentence without any 
apparent effort. His manner and language could not have been more 
unpretending had he been addressing himself to a number of children. 
His voice was clear, and pleasant in its tones. His articulation was 
always distinct, though sometimes, from his uncommon facility at ex- 
temporaneous composition, coupled with zeal for his client, his utter- 
ance was somewhat rapid. Sir Egerton Brydges mentions, either in 
his printed Autobiography or in some part of one of his unpublished 
manuscripts which was lately in my possession, that this was the only 
fault he could discover in Mr. Copley, as an advocate, Sir Egerton 
happened to hear him in some of his earliest forensic efforts, and then 
confidently predicted in his own mind, if indeed he did not mention 
it to some of his friends, that he would eventually attain to the 
highest honours of his profession. Mr. Copley never had recourse to 
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declamation when practising at the bar. He trusted, for his success, 
to the qualities I have mentioned: and the event showed that he 
formed an accurate judgment as to where his strength lay. He 
never raised his voice to a high pitch: he never practised theatrical 
gesticulation ; nor had recourse to any clap-trap expedients. He did 
not, in other words, according to the sense in which the term is gene- 
rally used, play the actor. That he left to others, who did not pos- 
sess his distinguished intellectual or legal resources. 

The Tories saw that a man of Mr. Copley’s talents must be an 
invaluable acquisition to any party; and, therefore, Lord Liverpool, 
then at the head of the administration, procured his return to Parlia- 
ment for some nomination borough. This was in 1819. In the 
House of Commons he also distinguished himself; and thus showed 
that Lord Liverpool's opinion of the service he could render to the 
government was not unfounded. 

[ have already intimated that great as was Mr. Copley’s reputation 
at the English bar before his appointment to the office of Solicitor 
General, it became still greater after that appointment had taken 
place. In 1823 he was made Attorney General. He had not filled 
the latter office two years before it was pretty generally understood 
by the bar that his elevation to the bench was all ‘but a moral 
certainty ; and that, too, at no distant period. In 1826 he was raised 
to the dignity of Master of the Rolls. Nor did his promotion long 
rest there. In 1829 he was raised to the very highest station a sub- 
ject can fill: on the resignation of the great seal by Lord Eldon in 
that year, Sir John was made Lord Chancellor, and raised to the dig- 
nity of a peer of the realm, under the title of Baron Lyndhurst. He 
did not, however, long retain the seals. The dissolution of the Tory 
government in 1830 ejected him, as a matter of course, from the 
woolsack and the Court of Chancery. He was obliged to retire on 
a pension of 4000/ a year. Finding this sum insufficient to meet the 
expenses incurred by the appearance he was obliged to keep up in 
society, he applied to Earl Grey, in 1831, for the situation of Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. The noble earl complied with 


his wishes, and he was appointed to the situation, with a salary of 


7,0004 On the restoration of, his party to power in the winter of 
1834, Lord Lyndhurst was replaced on the woolsack and in the Court 
of Chancery; but his retention of these situations was not of long 
duration. He was obliged to quit both on the dissolution.of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's government in April 1835. 

As a judge, Lord Lyndhurst has given the greatest satisfaction. 
Those who knew him well expected great things from him in the ad- 
ministration of justice. They have not been disappointed: their 
most sanguine expectations, on the contrary, have been far surpassed. 
I question if ever a better judge presided either in a court of law or 
a court of equity. His knowledge of the law, as before stated, is 
extensive and correct: and his judgment i is remarkably sound in the 
application of that knowledge to the cases which come before him.* 
He has a quickness of perception, almost amounting to intuition, of 


* Tam here speaking of Lord Lyndhurst, for the reason I have already men- 
tioned, as if he were at this moment presiding in one of our courts, 
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the real merits of the case under consideration. ‘Though himself 
so dexterous at mystifying others by his sophistry, when an advocate, 
no man could be more expert than he is at detecting the sophistry, 
however fine-spun, of counsel. He keeps his mind, indeed, as stea- 
dily fixed on the real points at issue, as if the counsel on either side 
had never sought to divert his attention from them. He examines 
the case, in all its bearings, in his own mind; and masters its details, 
however complicated, with singular facility, and as completely, as if 
the particular case betore the court had been the study of his whole 
lite. His summings up are models of composition, and of judicial 
statements. He presents the whole merits of the case as clearly to 
the mind's eye of the jury, as they appear to his own. There is no 
possibility of misconceiving his meaning. His decisions as an equity 
judge are no less entitled to praise, than his administration of justice 
in the courts of law. They are the admiration of the whole bar. 

Lord Lyndhurst has always been a great favourite with the bar. 
His exceedingly bland and courteous manners, coupled with his legal 
knowledge and masterly administration of justice, could not, indeed, 
fail to insure him the esteem, in his judicial capacity, of all who 
know him. His urbanity, in fact, was shown towards all who had 
any business to do in either of the courts over which he presided. 
Though most decided in his political opinions, he never betrayed the 
slightest symptom of political feeling on the bench. He treated 
those whose politics were the very antipodes of his, with the same 
courtesy as those of his own party. In fine, he knew no distinctions 
either of politics, or rank, or anything else, when he sat on the bench. 
He regarded all as on precisely the same footing. Mr. Cleave speaks 
in terms of warm admiration of the urbanity of manner which Lord 
Lyndhurst showed towards him, when tried a tew years since in the 
Court of Exchequer oh a government information. Mr. Cleave, on 
that occasion, acted as his own counsel, and in order that he might 
feel as much at his ease as could be expected with a host of the most 
eminent of the long-robed gentlemen pitted against him, his lord- 
ship indulged in various good-natured, familiar jokes in the course 
of the trial. Several of these jokes were directed against the lawyers, 
and were decidedly excellent. A very good one was passed at the 
very commencement of the defendant’s speech. Mr. Cleave began 
by observing, that he was afraid he should, betore he sat down, give 
some rather awkward illustrations of the truth of the old adage—- 
“ That he who acted as his own counsel, had a fool for his client.” 
“ Ah! Mr. Cleave,” said his lordship, in his own peculiarly pleasant 
manner, “ah! Mr. Cleave; don’t you mind that adage: it was 
framed by the /awyers.” on 

A great deal of discussion has taken place as to the early political 
opinions of his lordship. I have access to some peculiar sources of 
information on the subject, and can state in the most positive terms, 
that they were of the most liberal kind. 1 mention, as presumptive 
proof of this, what has never, so far as I am aware, before transpired, 
namely, that on the completion of his studies, he made the tour of a 
great part of the continent of America, in company with the cele- 
brated Volney. Mr. Copley was at that time an ardent admirer of 
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the politics of the French philosopher ; and the latter, in return, was 
captivated with the distinguished talents of which his youthful com- 
panion then gave promise, though only, I believe, in his eighteenth 
year. But even after Mr. Copley had settled in this country, he was 
in the habit, for a Jong time, of attending the political meetings got 
up towards the close of the last century, by the admirers of the French 
revolution. At one of these meetings, the proceedings of which had 


been of a most violent kind, he rose to speak, and was in the act of 


pronouncing the words, * Mr. Chairman,” when a friend, a barrister, 
pulled him down to his seat by the tails of his coat. He again rose, 
and said, “ Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, allow me, in offering my- 
self——.”" Here he was again interrupted by the same friend re- 
peating the process of pulling him down to his seat by the same means 
as before. tle had got on his legs a third time, on which his friend 
gave him another forcible “ tit.” The youthful aspiring Liberal turned 
about, and was in the act of darting some most savage glances at his 
friend, as if he had meant to prepare him for a vigorous blow, should 
he again prevent his speaking; but his countenance assumed a milder 
expression on his friend rising up and whispering into his ear, “ Cop- 
ley, what are you about ¥ ‘They have been speaking treason here to- 
night, and if you take any part in the proceedings, you will be held 
equally responsible with the rest.” 

This had the desired effect ; Mr. Copley resumed his seat, and did 
not quit it till he rose to leave the meeting. He thought it much 
better to bottle up his eloquence on the occasion, than to run the 
risk of the probable consequences of a government prosecution on a 
charge of sedition. 

But the liberal character of Mr. Copley’s politics in the earlier part 
of his public career, is matter of historical fact. He and Sir Charles, 
then Mr. Wetherell, were counsel for Watson and others, when 
tried for high treason in 1818; and his name was toasted at that time 
by the Radicals in all parts of the country, in conjunction with their 
most cherished principles. Nay, even the dead walls of London and 
all the large towns in the kingdom, were placarded with “ Copley and 
Radical Reform.” 

It is true, that Lord Lyndhurst’s politics have for many years past 
been those of unqualified Toryism. But how many are there who, 
like him, have begun their public career as Liberals of the first water, 
and as they advanced in years and experience have settled down in 
pure Conservatism? With regard to the circumstances under which 
his lordship’s change in his political opinions has been brought about, 


itis not for me to say anything. I wish to avoid the expression ot 


all political feeling in these sketches. My object is simply.to state 
facts, and to mix them up with as much amusing matter as I can. 
In private life Lord Lyndhurst has performed many generous ac- 


tions. I will just mention one instance. A year or two ago, one of 


the most violent Radicals of the present day addressed a long letter 
to his lordship, detailing the distressing circumstances in which, 
through ill health, the infirmities of old age, and the want of even the 
necessaries of life, he was placed, and soliciting charity. His lordship 
read the letter with attention, and feeling for the painful situation 
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in which the party was placed, handed it to his secretary, saying, 
“M..ke up a check on my banker's for five pounds, to this poor 
man.” The secretary, on looking at the signature, exclaimed, “ My 
Lord, are you aware who this man is ?” , 

“No,” said his lordship; “I do not recollect having before seen the 
name.” 

“ Why this is the notorious Radical, G-——— — J—— , who has for 
many years been so grossly and virulently abusing your lordship.” 

Lord Lyndhurst stretched out his hand for the letter, looked again 
at the contents for a few seconds, and then observed, addressing 
himself to his secretary, “O never mind what he has been in the 
habit of saying about me; the poor man seems to be in a very dis- 
tressed condition—get the check ready, and send him the money.” 

Lord Lyndhurst’s personal appearance is very prepossessing. He 
is somewhat above the middle size, and possesses a figure of great 
symmetry. [lis countenance has something exceedingly soft and 
pleasant in it. It has something of a feminine expression. He seems 
always on good terms not only with himself, but with everybody and 
every thing around him. There are always the indications of health 
in his complexion. His features are small and regular. He looks 
much younger than he is. He is in his sixty-fifth year. He 
always wears a brown-coloured wig, when not presiding as judge. 

Mr. Justice GasELEg, one of the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, has just retired from the bench My notice of him will be 
brief. His practice when at the bar was never large ; neither did he 
ever raise himself into special notice as a pleader. He was a bad 
speaker. His manner wanted animation, and his matter was heavy. 
As a lawyer, he was looked on as a man of respectable attainments. 
Perhaps his legal knowledge was more correct than extensive. When 
raised to the bench he was what the profession call a back-seat man, 
the meaning of which was, that he had not attained to that rank at 
the bar which would entitle him to take his place in the front row of 
benches. He was little known as a judge. He never did anything 
to distinguish himself from his brethren of the bench. Tis views 
were on the whole sound, and his decisions gave general satisfaction. 
There was a good deal of pomposity in his manner, when laying down 
the law of a case. In person he is slightly above the middle size, 
with a tendency to stoutness. His features are strongly marked. 
His eyes are large and grey. ‘The advance of years has begun to 
leave traces on his face, in the form of wrinkles. He is seemingly 
not far from his seventieth year. A defect in his hearing, with the 
growing infirmities of old age, were the causes of his determination 
to close his judicial career, by resigning his seat on the bench, — 

In my next chapter I shall commence the present Judges in the 
Courts of Westminster. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


WE are happy to find that this important question is, at length, begin- 
ning to excite the attention it deserves. ‘That it will now be placed 
on a right basis seems certain, for the unmixed evils of the present 
system are such, as can no longer be tolerated in civilised society. 

The remarks we have before made on this subject* render it un- 
necessary for us here to do more than announce the measures recently 
adopted for effecting that most desirable object—an International 
Copyright Law. To show, however, the necessity for it in other 
words than our own, we shall first quote the observations of a con- 
temporary.t 


** We trust we shall not weary our readers by our endeavours to en- 
force on public opinion, and thus rouse a spirit that wi// be heard by the 
government, the absolute necessity of making an attempt to establish an 
international law of copyright. Surely the fact, that a committee is ac- 
tually sitting at Paris to consider and report on the subject, and that M. 
Ancillon, the Prussian minister, has officially announced that his govern- 
ment will second the efforts of the French ministry, to prevent the piracy 
of French works, ought not to be disregarded. A like communication from 
the British government would be of immense importance at this moment 
—not only as giving us a right to have England included in the protect- 
ing treaty, should such be concluded, but as strengthening and stimu. 
lating the friends of the measure, who are now engaged in the inguiry. 
And why cannot application be made to the American government, to 
ascertain its feeling on this important subject? It is utterly impossible 
that the law can remain as it is. We have now before us a double num- 
ber of The Philadelphia News, of the 26th of November, containing a ver- 
batim reprint, from title-page to colophon, of ‘ Friendsbip’s Offering ;’ 
thus, says the editor, giving to the public for four cents, what he could 
not otherwise procure for less than four dollars! And this, be it ob- 
served, is but the first of a series, each to contain an English Annual! 
We observe too from the advertisements, that eight of Marryat’s novels 
have been republished after this same fashion, and in the same journal. 
Is it possible, then, we ask, with such a system in vigorous operation, 
that more than one copy of any popular work can ever again be sold in 
America? and yet we have known, heretofore, an American bookseller 
take five hundred copies of a single work. As to retaliation, America 
can never have literature to retaliate on, while this systematic piracy is 
tolerated. How could a Philadelphia publisher venture to give three or 
four hundred pounds for the literary contents of an original € Friendship’s 
Offering,’ which he could not sell at a reasonable profit for less than the 
before-mentioned four dollars, when opposed by those who offer a 
‘ Friendship’s Offering’ of even higher pretension, and with established 
prejudices in its favour, at four cents! It certainly is most strange that 
literary property is the only property which is considered beyond the 
protection of the law. Neither the government nor people of America 
would pretend that they were justified in seizing on and appropriating 
the worthless paper and print of a single volume of this werk ; and yet 


* Vide Metropolitan, Aug. 1836, t Athenwum, Jan, 28, 1807. 
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its literary contents, which have cost many hundred pounds, are deemed 
fair spoil, not only in America, but all over the world. 

“So far, indeed, as France is concerned, a literary crisis seems fast ap- 
proaching. Even now, says M. de Balzac, in an able paper in the Chro- 
nique de Paris, * books which under the restoration sold four thousand 
copies, do not sell more than one thousand, and of those that heretofore 
sold one thousand, not three hundred can be disposed of,’—and why ? 
Because all these works are reprinted in Belgium. Germany, England, 
America, the Colonies, the whole world, except France itself, (and hun. 
dreds of copies are sold even there,) are thence supplied. We are told 
that the trade is so profitable, and carried on so extensively, that the Bel- 
gian government would not dare to become parties to the treaty. So be 


it. The contracting powers would of course prohibit the introduction of 


even a single copy of such pirated edition into their several states: where 
then are the purchasers to * found? To what extent the English author 
is injured by the system, is not so directly capable of proof; but a rea- 
sonable guess may be made trom the fact stated in regard to America,— 
from a further and important fact, that our colonies are supplied by the 
Americans ; that even the East Indies are stocked full to overflowing with 
American reprints ; and that a Paris edition of an English popular novel is 
never under fifteen hundred copies, frequently, as of Mr. Bulwer’s novels, 
the first impression is from four to five thousand, and that of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s ‘ America’ not less than from twelve to fifteen thousand were 
sold! It has been said, that there are difficulties in the way of any gene- 
ral arrangement. We really cannot divine what they are. Let the au- 
thor, as now, establish his claim to copyright in his own country ; let him 
at the same time, and prior to publication, deliver at the same office, a 
copy for each contracting power ; and let such copy, with a proper certi- 
ficate, be forwarded officially to the several governments, free by post ; 
and, to save expenses, let the affidavit of the officer in whose custody 
such certificate and copy are deposted, be received as legal proof in each 
of the several countries. It were not unreasonable, perhaps, to require 
that ¢wo copies should be delivered, and thus an intellectual exchange be 
made among the different nations, one of them being deposited in the Na- 
tional Public Library. The cost would be trifling, for expensively illus- 
trated works can protect themselves.” 


The authors of England have stood forth nobly in this matter. 
They have signed, and sent over to the Congress of America an ad- 
dress, and statement of their grievance, which must be heard. The 
following is a copy of it :— 


‘“ Appress or certaAIn Autrnors oF Great Brirain To THE SENATE 
AND Hovsr or Representatives ov THE Unrrep States, in Con- 
GRESS ASSEMBLED, 


** Respectfully shewing — | 

“ That Authors ot Great Britain have long been exposed to injury in 
their reputation and property, from the want of a law by which the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings may be secured to them in the 
United States of America. 


“ That, for want of such law, deep and extensive injuries have, of 


late, been inflicted on the reputation and property of such authors ; and 
on the interests of Literature and Science, which ought to constitute a 
bond of union and friendship between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

“ That, from the circumstance of the English language being com- 
mon to both nations, the works of British authors are extensively read 
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throughout the United States of America, while the profits arising from 
the sale of their works may be wholly appropriated by American book- 
sellers, not only without the consent of the authors, but even contrary to 
their express desire—a grievance under which authors have, at present, 
no redress. 

“That the works thus appropriated by American booksellers are 
liable to be mutilated and altered, at the pleasure of the said booksellers, 
or of any other persons who may have an interest in reducing the price of 
the works, or in conciliating the supposed principles or, prejudices of pur- 
chasers in the respective Sections of your Union: and that, the names of 
the authors being retained, they may be made responsible for works which 
they no longer recognise as their own. 

“That such mutilation and alteration, with the retention of the 
authors’ names, have been of late actually perpetrated by citizens of the 
United States: under which grievance, such authors have, at present, no 
redress. 

* That certain of such authors have recently made an effort in de- 
fence of their literary reputation and property, by declaring a respectable 
firm of Publishers in New York to be the sole authorised possessors and 
issuers of their works ; and by publishing in certain American newspa- 
pers, their authority to this effect 

** That the object of the said authors has been defeated by the act of 
certain persons, citizens of the United States, who have unjustly pub- 
lished, for their own advantage, the works sought to be thus protected: 
under which grievance the said authors have, at present, no redress. 

“That American authors are injured by the non-existence of the de- 
sired law. While American publishers can provide themselves with 
works for publication by unjust appropriation, instead of by equitable 
purchase, they are under no inducement to afford to American authors a 
tair remuneration for their labours; under which grievance American 
authors have no redress but in sending over their works to England to be 
published, an expedient which has become an established practice with 
some of whom their country has most reason to be proud. 

“That the American Public is injured by the non-existence of the 
desired law. The American Public suffers, not only from the discourage- 
ment afforded to native authors, as above stated, but from the uncertainty 
now existing as to whether the books presented to them as the works ot 
British authors, are the actual and complete productions of the writers 
whose names they bear. 

“ That in proof of the above, the case of Sir Walter Scott might be 
referred to, as stated by an esteemed citizen of the United States,* that 
while the works of this author, dear alike to your country and to ours, 
were read from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
he received no remuneration trom the American public for his labours ; 
that an equitable remuneration might have saved his life, and would, at 
least, have relieved its closing years from the burden of debts and de- 
structive toils. 

“ That, deeply impressed with the conviction that the only firm 
ground of friendship between nations, is a strict regard to simple justice, 
the undersigned earnestly request the Senate and Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled, speedily to use, in behalf of the 
authors of Great Britain, their power ‘ of securing to the authors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writings.’ ” 


* Dr. M‘Vicar. Vide Letter to the Editor of “ New York American,”’ Nov. 19, 1832. 
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List or Auruors, WHOSE SIGNATURES WERE ATTACHED TO THE ApDRESs. 


Names. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Charles Lyell, Esq. 
Miss Martineau, 
Mrs. Somerville, 
The Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Dr. Roget, 
Miss Edgeworth, 
Dr. Bostock, 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 
T. N. Talfourd, Esq., M.P. 
Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. J. P. Potter, 
H. F. Chorley, Esq. 
Rey. Dr. Buckland, 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 
James Montgomery, Esq. 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Sir Grenville Temple, Bart. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, 
William Howitt, Esq. 
Mrs. M. Howitt, 
Mrs. Callcott, 
Charles Babbage, Esq. 
Miss Mitford, 
Miss Aiken, 
Charles White, Esq. 
I. Disraeli, Esq. 
B. Disraeli, Esq. 
8. C. Hall, Esq. 
Mrs. Hall, 
Dr. Prout, 
The Countess of Blessington, 
Miss Joanna Baillie, 
Rev. W. Kirby, 
Miss Pardoe, 
G. Griffin, Esq. 
Mrs. Marsh, 
Prince Lucien Buonaparte, 
Thomas Keightby, Esq. 
H. L. Bulwer, Esq., M.P. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
Sir Charles Bell, 
J.C. Loudon, Esq. 
Lady Emmeline Wortley, 
Professor Whewell, 
Edward Tagart, Esq. 
R. Murcheson, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
Rev. G. Skinner, 
A. Heywood, Esq. 
The Rev. J. H. Caunter, 
Robt. Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate, 


Works. 
Pleasures of Hope, &c. 
Geology, &c. 
Political Economy. 
The Physical Sciences. ° 
Fall of Jerusalem, Hist. of Jews, &c. 
Bridgewater Treatise. 
Tales, Practical Education, &ce. 
Physiology. 
Constitutional History of England. 
lon, Xe. 
Illustrious Portraits, &c. 
Pelham, Eugene Aram, Athens, &c. 
Religion of Socrates, Cowper, &e. 
Memorials of Mrs. Hemans. 
Geology and Mineralogy. 
Lives of the Painters, &c. 
Sartor Resartus. 
World before the Flood, &c. 
Irish Melodies, Lite of Byron, Xe. 
Travels in Greece and Turkey. 
Richelieu, The Black Prince, &e. 
Residence in Constantinople. 
Lite of Rev. Legh Richmond, Xe. 
Book of the Seasons. 
Wood Leighton, Ne. 
Brazil, Chili, and India. 
Science and Manfactures. 
Our Village, &c. 
Court of Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
Belgic Revolution, &c. 
Curiosities of Literature, &c. 
Vivian Grey, &c. 
Book of Gems. 
The Buccaneers, Outlaw, Xe. 
Chemistry, Meteory, &c. 
Conversations of Lord Byron, Xe. 
Plays of the Passions, Xe. 
Habits, &c. of Animals. 
Residence in Portugal. 
The Collegians, &c. 
Old Men’s Tales. 
Memoirs, written by Himself. 
History of Greece and Rome. 
France, Literary and Political. 
Pleasures of Memory, &c. 
Discourses, &c. 
Bridgewater Treatise, &c. 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, Kc. 
Poems, Xc. 
Bridgewater Treatise, &c. 
Life of Captain Heywood, &c. 
Geology, &c. 
History of the Stuarts, &c. 


Translator of Faust, &c. 
Romance of History, India. 
Thalaba, &c. 
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The address was presented on the 2d of February, as we learn 
from “ The New York Daily Express,” in which it is announced, that 
“ Mr. Cc lay presented the Memorial of British authors,* praying for a 
law to secure the Copyright of Works of British authors. It was 
signed by the most distinguished living writers, and stated that their 
works were reprinted and frequently mutilated. He expressed a hope 
that a law would be passed tendering to all authors the benefits of a 
reciprocal copy right. The memorial was or dered to be referred to a 
select committee of five, to be appointed by the Chair. The Chair 
then appointed Mr. Clay, Mr. Preston, Mr. Buchannan, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, to be of such Committee. An address from 
American authors, recommending the passing of such a law, has also 
been presented.” 

Thus far then the question has progressed in America.+ In France, 
a commission has been appointed consisting of Villemain, president, 
Arago, Victor Hugo, Letrone, Rossi, Lenormant, Thenard, Dubois, 
Dumont, A. Didot, Gosselin, Hachette, H. Royer Collard, and Cavé, 
who have made the following Report :— 


“Report or THE COMMISSION CHARGED WITH EXAMINING THE QUESTION 
RELATIVE TO THE FOREIGN contrefacon, OR SPURIOUS EDITIONS OF 
FRENCH WORKS. 


*** Monsieur le Ministre —The Commission formed according to your 
order of October last, to examine into the above subject, has collected 
facts and documents ; and after prolonged discussion, has come to several 
resolutions, which it begs to submit to the attention of the government. 
Even before its labours were terminated, the Commission could judge of 
the salutary effect produced even by the knowledge that they were so 
engaged, and about to affix censure on an abuse daily increasing and un- 
repressed. A numerous committée of English writers has met, with a 
similar intention, and has drawn up a request to the American Congress, 
‘to obtain a reciprocal guarantee of literary property in the two countries.’ 


* « This Memorial is probably one of the most valuable collections of English 
autographs in this country. Itis on parchment, and contains the signatures of al- 
most all the distinguished literary men in Great Britain.”"—New York F press. 

t Arguing on the merits of this question, a correspondent in the ‘ Plain Dealer 
(American paper,) observes, “ But our system is, as regards literary property, worse 
than a Droit d'Aubain, for it enforces against the proprietor himself the same confisea- 
tion which the French law only carried into effect against his representativ es. Our 
declaration is to all authors, vou shall not bring your property here ; and if vou do, 
any one may plunder you that chooses. The rights which we give our citizens we 
deny you. 

‘* It may be said, perhaps, in argument against the proposed extension of copy- 
rights to foreigners, that many works will come dearer to thereaders than they now 
do, as we shall have to pay the author as well as the publisher. No doubt this is 
true, and it is equally true, that theving is cheaper than labour; and that of all 
modes of living, the least expensiv e is that of living on four neighbour. The popu- 
lation along the coast, which exists by the pillage of stranded vessels, must think 
it monstrous to enforce the rights of the unfortunate wanderer of the sea to his 
wrecked property. To this pass it seems to have come with us. We are a nation 
of wreckers, 

“We are, as regards this subject, behind the whole civilised world. Our law 
gives its protection solely to the native or resident. The English law gives it to the 
author, whether native resident or non-resident, and the French law not only to the 
author himself, but also to his family.” ‘ 
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The abuse of spurious editions, which militates against the interest of 
English authors in America, is more actively employed in Europe to the 
detriment of French writers. Everything has tended to render the spo- 
liation as easy as it is lucrative. Establishments for producing spurious 
editions have been made beyond the frontier. The low price, rendered 
possible by their having to pay merely the expense of the materials of 
printing, has allowed them to supply all the markets in Europe ; and, by 
means of the transit laws, these Belgian editions traverse our territory, to 
reach their markets. The registers of the Customs prove the increase ot 
this trade. Although spurious or foreign editions are prohibited, never. 
theless they are enabled to enter the country, owing to the law, which 
permits return (rentrée) of books printed in France formerly exported.’ 

“The report then enumerates the pernicious results to authors, book- 
sellers, and literature in general, of the successful contraband trade. 

“ It then proceeds—‘ Some members of this Commission thought that 
spurious editions of scientific and literary works being, even as between 
nation and nation, an immoral act, and a fraudulent traffic, it should no 
longer be tolerated amongst us, and that we ought to take on ourselves 
immediately, by an absolute prohibition, the detence of foreign interest 
and the honour of a noble example, at the risk even of not meeting with 
areturn. France would thus do for foreign copyright what she did in the 
case of the droit daubaine—abolish the injustice in her own territories, 
without securing equal advantages in foreign countries for her own 
people ; and, in fact, such a measure in France could only apply to Eng- 
lish literature. But the majority of the Commission was opposed to 
this vain generosity, preferring to offer reciprocity, and make it a con- 
dition of granting protection, that it should be also extended to us. The 
Commission, therefore, is of opinion, that either in addition to the pro- 
jected law on literary property, or by a special disposition, it should be 
enacted, that all works, foreign or French, published abroad for the first 
time, should not be allowed to be reprinted during the lifetime of the 
author, or a term regulated by law, without his consent, or that of the 
person to whom he ceded his rights. 

*<Tn proposing this, the Commission is aware that it would be disad- 
vantageous to France if the reciprocity was thus limited ; for it is not in 
printing spurious editions of French works, but in buying them, that the 
English bookselling trade does injury to the French. To prohibit the re- 
publication of English modern books in France, is to do injury to many 
persons settled in France, and to give great advantage to English literary 
property, for which the French would find no compensation in a similar 
law promulgated in England. The very unequal price of printing and 
its materials, in the two countries, explains the difference. The English 
cannot gain by issuing spurious editions, but they gain by buying them 
of the Belgians. It is, therefore, from the English Customs that com- 
pensation is to be sought. It would be advisable to stipulate for a law 
or order, that no edition of modern French works should be received into 
England but the genuine French edition. This alone would deprive the 
Belgian spoliators of their chief market, and the English publishers 
would find compensation, not only in the prohibition to re-publish 
English works in France without consent of the author, but in the shut- 
ting of French ports against American editions of English works. 

“<It is by a like negotiation and administrative measures, that a use- 
ful protection to French literary interests is to be procured in the nume- 
rous states of North Germany, where our books are so much in request. 
These States might grant reciprocity in this respect, especially as many 
German authors have suffered from reprints of their works in our great 
frontier towns. 

“<The measures above indicated depend on the consent of foreign 
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powers and the chance of negotiation ; but there are others which regard 
the French territory alone, which might be immediately put in execu- 
tion.’ 

‘« The latter recommendations have exclusive reference to internal re- 
gulations and the law of transit, and would therefore have no interest for 
our readers; and the commission concludes with a résumé in the form 
of special conclusions, which it is needless to repeat.” 


From these statements, therefore, it appears that the precise mo- 
ment has arrived for the intervention of our Government. We there- 
fore, if needful, which we do not think it can be, would call for such 
intervention, that a debt so long due to the commonwealth of litera- 
ture throughout the world may now be discharged by the amicable 
and simultaneous consent of all nations. 


THE STOIC. 


Ye sons of Pride! who with severe contro! 
Repress each finer feeling of the soul: 
Who wander sullen, reckless of delight, 
Like lonely meteors through the gloom of night : 
And falsely boast that in some joyless breast 
Reason has lull’d each passion into rest ; 
Say—though ye gaze unmov'd on pleasure’s bow’r, 
Or smile unfeeling in affliction’s hour ; 
Say—does that smile of stubborn pride impart 
One conscious glow of rapture to the heart? 
No; in your bosom reigns a moonless night, 
Cheer'd by no ray of soul-reviving light, 
And Nature sits amid the dreary gloom, 
Like a pale spectre weeping o’er the tomb. 

What though the world is like the stormy deep, 
And man is born to murmur and to weep, 
In ocean's caves full many a treasure glows, 
And roses bloom amid Siberian snows ! 

Though desolation, with a demon frown, 
Has mark’d Arabia’s deserts for her own ; 
And Death, the monarch of her potent reign, 
Throned in the sandy whirlwind sweeps the plain ; 
Yet still some spots of greener verdure rise, 
To mark the influence of milder skies ;- 
Some cooling streams with grateful freshness roll, 
Imparting vigour to the fainting soul : 
Thus social joys, sweet springs of comfort flow, 
To cheer the pilgrim through this world of woe. 
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ARDENT TROUGHTON, THE WRECKED MERCHANT.' 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RATTLIN THE REEFER,” &c. &ce. 


In such a vessel, with such a commander, and such a crew, it may 
well be supposed, that my sister and myself preferred to have 
the gorgeous vault of heaven as our canopy, to the carlines and 
planking of the decks. It was not until night had closed around us, 
and threw over us something more tangible than her veil of darkness, 
in the shape of a filmy mantle of cold dews, that we sought the 
shelter of the cabin of the “ Lively Sally.” We there found a regular 
gaming-table established, to which, not only the officers, but every 
man on board who had money, had also access. A more grasping set of 
human beings were never collected. Avarice seemed to have har- 
dened, verily, to have been burnt into them. Yet were the demora- 
lised individuals who composed this set, neither outrageous under their 
losses, nor apparently insolent over their gains. A quiet, yet despe- 
rate eagerness distinguished all their proceedings. 

We retired early, and in disgust; and, in the act of withdrawing 
ourselves from this scene, could not Llonoria prevent herself from evine- 
ing something almost as marked as contempt, an expression of her 
feelings very virtuous, but, in our present situation, rather dangerous. 

And this, thought I, is man. ‘Truly may it be said, that he is en- 
dowed with a plastic soul. Is it the same being, who, in civilised 
courts is the refined hypocrite, and the oily-tongued sycophant—in 
the city, the overreaching merchant—in the wilds of New Zealand, 
the ferocious cannibal—in the backwoods of America, the stoic 
and the scalper of sculls—in this American whaler, the sordid and 
grasping gambler—and everywhere the child of circumstances? It 
is—let us all therefore be as virtuous as we can, but let us be no 
longer proud in our virtue. “ Here,” said I, to myself, “is the wily 
and sentiment-professing Nathaniel Willis, exhibiting astonishing 
energy, and the most Machiavelian finesse, to possess himself of the 
small portions of property belonging to his officers and crew ; had he 
been born in Austria, and the portals of the court been open to him, 
he might have out-manceuvred Metternich. As a hetacomb of murders 
constitute a victory, so does a vast cheat, that wrongs millions, make 
an excellent stroke of diplomatic policy. 1 have therefore no right to 
judge this man more hardly than I would any able minister or skilful 
politician—at least, until I have heard what he has to say for himself. 
At the age of fifty I shall, perhaps, be able to form an opinion, which 
of the two antagonist principles, extreme selfishness, or a liberal phi- 
lanthropy, is the better calculated to preserve unbroken the bonds that 
hold society together. 1 already know which does. 

A sojourner on the vast waters, with a rebellious heart, broken for- 
tunes, and a lovely sister both to guard and guard myself against, I 
might, by these appalling circumstances, have been subdued into de- 


' Continued from p. 525. 
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spondency, had I not been compelled to brace myself up against con- 
tumely. I soon found that this Temple of Benevolence, the “ Lively 
Sally,” was nearly as inhospitable as were the shrines of the middle 
ages—affording sanctuary, but also denying sustenance. I was 
treated, not only as an unwelcome, but as a suspected guest. No- 
thing so beautiful as Honoria, disguise it as you might, could be 
looked upon with any sentiment at all resembling ill-will, and yet her 
reserve, her extreme shyness, and the silent contempt that would 
often momentarily pass its shadow over her features, made them re- 
gard her with a feeling of respect, and a deference too abject to be 
pleasing to them; but yet, with no ill-will, We were daily growing 
more uncomfortable. 

And Jugurtha, my own dark friend, my dingy, adopted brother, he, 
even he, with his vivid animal spirits, and almost inexhaustible good- 
humour, seemed, at last, to droop among these uncongenial Ameri- 
cans. He, from the first, ceased to assist in the working of the ship, 
and unremittingly confined all his attentions, to make as little com- 
fortless as he could, the uncomfortable situation of Honoria and my- 
self. The other individual of my suite proved to be the best philoso- 
pher among us ; his equanimity remaining unrufHled, his teeth and his 
claws having early taught the seamen that a kick would be acknow- 
ledged with promptitude, and that he was not in the habit of receiving 
cults, without bestowing instant payment. 

The weather had now become very warm, and the nature of the 
cargo disagreeably distinguishable to the olfactories ; consequently, 
my sweet companion and myself were always to be found in the most 
windward situation of the vessel. By our reckoning, we were fast 
approaching the principal port in the northernmost part of New Zea- 
land, and I began to anticipate an early deliverance from this greasy 
receptacle of oil and gamblers, for I was determined to embark in the 
first vessel we met, be her destination what it might. 

The skipper had lately begun to bestow the vanity and the vapidity 
of his conversation upon me more often and more plentifully than 1, 
with all my politeness, could find agreeable. I shall record only the 
last, as it will form rather a curious episode upon the ruling passion. 
The wind was nearly aft, trending a little to the starboard quarter, 
the breeze moderate, and the day joyous in a brilliant sunshine, and 
the “ Lively Sally” was racing with her own effluvium, which, active 
as she was, much to our satisfaction, she could not overtake. Honoria 
and I were sitting, hand in hand, upon the taffrail, each of us wander- 
ing through a little world of our own—now straitening, now releasing 
the tender clasp, as our fitful imaginings rose, lingered, and departed, 
in our minds. As we thus sate in a blissful distraction, happy, yet 
conscious of the miseries that were darkening around us, the too 
shrewd and unwelcome visage of Mr. Willis appeared suddenly close 
tous. We neither of us saw him approach. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I've a particular sharpset notion that you two 
slick-away-roarers are a considerable curious family. You've been 
spying into one another's eyes this last half hour.” 

“ Have we ?” said I, a little embarrassed; “ have we 7 But what 
better could we look at, captain °” 
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* O, why, that’s as that is—but our main-royal draws tarnation 
well. The * Lively Sally's” a regular clipper, 1 calculate ; but va- 
nity is a pitfall for the feet of man, and a stumbling-block for the 
righteous.” | 

“ Now don’t be sentimental, Mr. Willis ; anything but that.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Spaniole, was not you and that young strip a- 
doing the sentimental particularly ‘cute just now—looking, as the 
scriptures saith, for the motes in each other's eyes—more beams than 
motes, I speculate, in one at least, in those blue peepers of pretty face's.” 

* What do you mean, sir 7” 

“ That I don’t palaver as much sentiment in three days as you two 
acts and looks in three minutes. Ay, you may cast off that sheep- 
shank in your hands, but its ‘nation true for all that.” 

The constant exposure to the sun and air had already made too 
ruddy the cheek of Honoria—now a lovelier red rushed through the 
glowing crimson—no, it was only—it was merely the blush of indig- 
nation. Not knowing what the man meant, or fearing that he meant 
too much, I suddenly changed the subject, by asking him if he had 
had a run of luck the previous evening. He brightened up at the 
question, yet it did not afford him all the pleasure that I anticipated. 

“There is scarcely anything to win,” said he, shaking his head 
mournfully, “ scarcely anything. There’s Timothy Clayton, the car- 
penter, has rather won than lost—greedy, over-reaching rascal—will 
only play at-all fours, and I calculate he cheats mainly. No, I'll have 
nothing to do with him—wish you'd take him in hand.” 

* Why should I?” 

“ Yes—know you're sharp as a wild cat—heard of your being 
booked up always to win. Got the trick at the hells in London, on 
course. 

* But I've no money wherewith to play with this carpenter.” 

* Advance you a hundred dollars directly on your nigger, and for 
ali interest only ask to go your halves in your winhings—so pelt away.” 

« This is excessively kind of you—I feel it as very great kindness 
indeed. One hundred dollars on the negro—play with the carpenter 
ut all-fours—yours the half of the winnings. It es kind—especially 
the last condition.” 

“ Always told you so—always said that you would find me an un- 
common, pretty-considerably, out-of-the-way kind sort of man, with 
a great deal of sympathy for the unfortunate. Ah, Mister Spaniole, 
to relieve the wretched is one of the first duties of humanity—but 
you don’t like sentiment though it comes from the heart; so let us 
send for the carpenter—you can play very W ell here—better let me 
lend you a pack of cards, though.” 

“ Not just now—we'll despatch that little affair by-and-by, to your 
satisfaction, depend upon it. But now let me correct a little mistake 
of yours—! do love sentiment dearly, let it come from whence it will 
—even from the heart of a gambler—I love it for its own sake ; 
therefore mark you, Captain Willis, as you afforded me avery 
great supply of this valuable article lately, some of it hangs ubout 
my heart heavily—how could I reconcile it to my conscience to im- 
poverish and perhaps ruin this poor carpenter, although he does cheat 
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a little at all-fours, and will not let others cheat him at loo, monte, or 
brag.” 

* Sir,” said the American, “ now I honour you much—I find you 
are a man after my own heart. These very reflections troubled me at 
first, so I reflected again—nothing like reflecting twice, when once 
won't do—especially when you have a point to carry with your con- 
science. Try it, sir—you'll tind the stiffest conscience listen to reason 
in time—I have won nearly all the money due to every one in the 
ship—conscientiously, sir, conscientiously, or Nathaniel Willis would 
not have won it.” 

“ Now we come to the point—make that clear to me, and this car- 
penter of yours shall be beaten high and low, and he shall never score 
Jack for the loss of the game.” 

* A certain class of persons, poverty keeps virtuous. Poverty will 
not let a man get drunk, or gormandise, or run after the allurements 
of naughty women. It is a great destroyer, is vanity in dress. Po- 
verty and idleness cannot exist together. Poverty makes men laborious, 
and go to sea, and take more spermaceti whales for the good of the 
community at large. I labour hard for the good of the community.” 

“Oh! L[see—the sacrifices you make are great. But what will 
the owners say, when your crew return to port, after three years’ 
labour, ragged and pennyless 7” 

“ Why, I'm principal owner myself.” 

* But the other owners ?” 

“ They'll be glad of it. The men must be off again directly.” 

* But the authorities of the town ?” 

‘* All owners of vessels too.” 

‘“ Now I perfectly understand it. You make great sacrifices for 
the public weal. But your reward also must be great.” 

“ My property is.” 

“So my remark must be understood. You have a large and nu- 
merous family ?” 

* Know better than that.” 

“ Numerous and dependent relations 7” 

* Not a soul I care for in the world.” 

‘ No friends—no objects of love—of charity °” 

‘1 am not a fool—but Nathaniel Willis.” ‘ 

* Then, in the name of all that is rational, for what purpose do you 
continue amassing wealth at your age; and labour to wring from the 
hard hands of your own crew the painfully-earned wages of their toils 
and privations 7” 

* Told ye before—to keep them virtuous.” 

“As regards them—but as regards yourself. What do you want 
with all this money ?”’ 

“What do I want it for? I do want it—and more—more—much 
more. Did I say there was nobody I cared for? I hid it in my very 
heart. There is one I care for—one I live for—to ruin—to beggar— 
to cast out of his splendid home.” 

‘“ Who is he?” 

* The first merchant—the first man in our place—or was. 

“ What did he do to you 2” 
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‘* When I was a young fellow, and we were strictly governed in 
our parish, he put me in the stocks for playing at cards on a Sunday. 
By cards he shall be ruined yet—if money and hate can do it. And 
what can they not do in the hands of an injured and an honest 
man ?” 

“ I was going to correct a little mistake of yours—to tell you ex- 
actly what you are ; but I will postpone it at present, for the breeze 
is freshening. There are a few black, ugly clouds in the south-east, 
and you had better take in your royals, and have hands by your top- 
gallant sheets and haulyards, if the gentlemen playing their various 
games will permit themselves to be disturbed.” 

“ You're right, master, I affirmate. Hands up, shorten sail.” 

And thus ended my last continued conversation with a nautical and 
sentimental gambler. 

The peaceful, prosperous, playful, playing days of the “ Lively 
Sally ” were rapidly drawing to a close. Without a metaphor, her 
‘aptain had not done speaking many minutes before she threw up her 
hand and threw down her cards, in a very droll, yet a very ominous 
manner. I have before observed, that the men would, sometimes, when 
sent aloft in a hurry, thrust into their bosom their cards, in order 
that they might not be tampered with by those left below. Four of 
the maintop-men were having a comfortable game at long whist, 
penny points, in the maintop. One of those who was sent up to furl 
the royals, happened to be dealer, so, according to custom, he placed 
the whole pack between his canvass shirt and his breast-bone, and 
went and laid out on the yard: owing to a violent pitch, and a sudden 
gust of wind, the fifty-two cards were discharged from their resting 
place, and fluttered in all directions about the rigging, so that the ship 
seemed to be making her way through a cloud of coloured paste- 
board. But few fell on the deck, the rest whirling, darting, rising, 
and sinking, with the eddies of the wind, finally settled upon the now 
half-angry bosom of the ocean, for the amusement of the dolphins, 
porpoises, and barracontas—or any other odd fish who might under- 
stand them—and never did a pack of cards turn up for so large a pool 
before. 

The breeze gradually freshened, and the commander and his crew 
were now obliged to occupy themselves with more serious subjects 
than was even that of juggling from each other their respective pro- 
perties. The rigging began to strain, the masts to bend, and the ship's 
timber creak. Sail after sail was reduced, and now the ocean began 
to toss about his multitudinous arms, to moan over his vast surface, 
and burthen the winds with his ceaseless and plashing sighs. 

This was the first time that Honoria beheld the rising of a storm, 
and her soul seemed to rise with it. The increasing wind was still 
nearly aft, and the vessel seemed to be striving with it in an emulous 
race, whilst the vexed billows foamed and bayed after it vainly, and 
were left, alternately, behind, like wearied hounds that strain and fall in 
the chase of some noble stag. As yet, there was no actual danger, but 
much to be apprehended. The storm continued gradually increasing, 
not in sudden gusts, but equably, as when some heaven-gifted 
orator, who, haranguing the multitude, grows ito pathos and into 
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passion, until he moves the minds of thousands, and concentrating 
them into one, hurls the mental shock against an altar or a throne. 

The topsails were first doubly, and then closely reefed. The com- 
ing tempest seemed to disdain to take its weak opponent, man, by 
surprise. The spirit that guided it, appeared to say to us, “ Come, 
and we will wrestle together on the ocean. Gird up your loins for the 
struggle ;—be firm, and waver not, but let us contend like foes w orthy 
of each other. Let there be no mean surprise—no subterfuge—no 
ambuscade. Listen to the blasts of my unearthly trumpets. Mark 
how the waves leap to the echoes. 1 am the strong South-East. 
Prepare yourselves. Lo! I come.” 

“IT hear the god of the tempest talking to me,” said Honoria to 
me. ‘ How awful—how magnificent—how terrible is his voice—and 
yet how beautiful! Hold to me—support me, Ardent—I can no 
longer face his breathings. How the ship reels! Large as she is, 
now she seems to me but as a particle of dust bounding before the 
breath of the mighty Invisible. Ardent, my brother, is there 
danger ?” 

** Not yet, my sister.” 

* But what is that bustle and knocking that I hear in the after- 
cabin.” 

“ They are only, my dear love, putting up, shipping they call it, 
the dead-lights—that is, barricading the cabin windows against the 
assaults of the wave.” 

“ What a dismal term is that—dead-lights !” 

“It would be a curious speculation, my Honoria, to attempt to dis- 
cover the origin of many of these sailor’s phrases, almost as curious 
as speaking on the subject just now. Had you not better go below?” 

“If there be danger, no—and if there be not—that cabin is the 
last place to which I would confine myself. With what a measured 
yet mighty intensity the hurricane increases !” 

** It does indeed.” 

* Would it not be truly noble, could we take wings to ourselves, 
and dart over these boiling surges, and outspeed this blast ? Noble 
sport, Ardent—would it not be glori lous 7” 

* You may do it, Honoria, even now—no wings can outstrip the 
flight of the mind; it is a strange and a bold wish you utter, my 
sister.” | 

“Yes, and ‘tis better I should do so; what circumstances may 
make me yet, I know not. Scenes like these, and scenes, Ardent, 
that will be remembered, must make me either an Amazon, or destroy 
me. And yet I feel that I want, yes, in spite of all my boasting, 
greatly want some sustaining feeling—some. g grand principle for w hich 
1 would struggle to live, or in which I would rejoice to die. Do you 
hear me, Ardent? the roar of the waters has become terrible.” 

“IT hear you perfectly, Honoria; your silver and bell-like tones 
are beautifully distinct amidst these hoarse rushings of uncouth 
sounds. 

‘And yet I hardly hear myself.” 
“Stand more closely under the bulwark, and speak on. ‘There is 
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a comfort in your voice. I want no sustaining principle whilst Ho- 
noria is near me. 

“Thank you, Ardent. Thank you, my brother. How lone and 
solitary we appear—no one comes nigh us; and methinks that there 
is a sickly terror on the faces of those that I see at the wheel. How 
they seem to labour—and there are four—must there now be four to 
do that which I have seen one do, listlessly, and by his single hand ?” 

“There must. Those men need much of their strength, and all 
their watchfulness, to keep the ship flying before the wind, straight, 
like an arrow shot from a bow. ‘The least error, the least remissness 
on their part, and the ship would fly info the wind, and be instantly 
on her beam ends.” 

* What is that, brother ” 

4 The ship will have her side turned to the wind, and will turn 
over. 

‘Horrible! and must this be so ?” 

* We are in the hands of God. Crouch down more; it seems to 
me that no one could face this blast and live.” 

Seated on the deck, close under the lee of the bulwark, and with 
our arms interlaced, we waited patiently, yet with thrilling awe, for 
the event. Since Jugurtha had been on board this vessel, he had, 
with many amusing airs of pomposity, enacted the gentleman. He 
perfectly well knew that his passage was paid for, and he had hitherto 
shown himself infinitely above the degradation of soiling his ebony 
hand by touching a rope. But now, we caught a glimpse of him, 
dancing about the deck, not only working with all his energies, but 
also, by his gesticulations, directing and encouraging others. How- 
ever, he came not near us. The ship still flew before the wind. 

“ Talk to me, Ardent. Let me hear the sound of your voice. It 
may be our last conversation. Joyful we cannot make it. Let it be 
tranquil and tender. Tell me of the green fields of my father’s Eng- 
land—of the England of your infancy—the land you love so much.” 

“ With all my heart, Honoria—in all but three or four months of 
the year the smiling fatness of that land is wonderful. ‘There are 
vales in the midland counties that appear to burst the very bosom 
of the earth with over-abounding fertility—the quiet and humble 
cottages 

But this pitiable attempt to cheat the dreadful scene of its horrors 
was interrupted by a piercing shriek from my sister.” _ 

“What, what, my brother, is all this ?—see the ruin that is upon 
us !” 

‘‘ Have we not made our minds up to the worst? I will not ask 
you not to tremble. It is nothing but the three topmasts snapped off 
clean in the ‘aps. You see, now, we have nothing but the foresail 
set, and that, owing to the tremendous force of the wind, they dare 
not clew up. The ship will steer the better for it.—Look not among 
the wreck, Honoria—’twere best you should not.” 

There were several mangled bodies crushed to the deck by the fall 
of the top-hamper, and our dog Bounder had a narrow escape as he 
plunged through the entangled rigging. 

Iremember but little more of this disastrous day. The waves 
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were beaten down by the wind, and the whole surface of the sea was 
covered with a white haze, that looked half vapour and half snow. 
The atmosphere was darkened, and nothing could be seen above but a 
lurid haze; for a space less than two minutes there appeared right 
a-head, and directly in the ship's course, heavy masses of blackish- 
blue mountains belted as high as the maintop, with a ridge of foam 
of a dazzling whiteness. But the sounds that, for a few moments, 
burst upon us, were overwhelming, and imagination can only give a 
faint idea of it, by supposing legions of dousone endeavouring to 
drown with hisses the thunders of the Almighty. 

What more do I know of all that immediately ensued? —No- 
thing, save that I felt my sister creeping and cleaving more 

closely to my bosom—a shock, a hurling about of many things—a 
howling of eddying waters in my ears, and all, for a time, was still. 
And then, methought, that I was lying upon a downy and velvet 
bed, and much need had I of such yielding softness beneath me, for 
my body seemed to me to be one entire bruise, and all the bones of 
my limbs to be broken; and the loud strife of the waters with the 
winds and the rocks was still howling in my ears; but then that 
noise was not the voice of the waters to me, but the hum of a vast 
multitude, among which rose the angry revilings of human voices, 
and distinct execrations upon the name of Ardent Troughton. So 
powerful is the omnipotence of the mind in its health and in its hal- 
lucination, that I conceived my whole situation at once. I then knew 
that I had never embarked on the ocean—that I had never seen 
father, mother, or family—that I had never been articled to a mer- 
chant in Lothbury—lI had heard certainly of such a person, or, at 
least, an indistinct rumour of him; but, in a few moments, I lived 
out a whole foregone existence—I was a knight—I had undertaken 

prove the innocence of a fair damsel falsely accused—I had been 
overthrown in the lists—there was no strength, or fortitude, or virtue 
in me—I was the derision of a reviling crowd, so I resolutely kept 
my eyes closed, resolving to die by a mighty effort of the will, and I 
fancied I had succeeded. 

But the grim hunter, Death, that pursues us all so indefatigably, 
und overtakes us so surely, will, in his caprice, sometimes suffer him- 
self to be pursued, and unsuccessfully. 1 had chased him into the 
cold vestibule of oblivion, but the mocker eluded me still, and led me 
many a weary step through romantic scenes, gorgeous temples, and 
funcy -built cities; and, emerging from those visionary regions that 
separate the mortal from the eternal world, | once more found myself 
breathing upon the green sod, a gentle breeze playing upon my face, 
bringing ' with it a thousand aromatic odours, with a bright sun above 
me, that dazzled my eyes into blindness each time that I attempted to 
open them.—lI was again Ardent Troughton, the Wrecked Merchant. 








( To be continued. ) 

















THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ACTRESS OF OUR 
OWN TIMES.! 


WITH SKETCHES OF HER CONTEMPORARIES, 


What, my young lady and mistress ?— 

Your ladyship has grown nearer to heav’n 
Than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
Ofa chopin!— _ , 
Come—give us a taste of your quality. 





Hamer. 


I coNCLUDED my last chapter by describing Sipwater as he was and 
as he is; and to this strange-minded man—as the husband of my only 
sister, my only relative, and, alas! my only friend—I was indebted 
for the shelter of a roof. I found myself possessed of youth, health, 
and an almost coinless purse, with the wide world before me, in which 
wide world I was to fix myself. My sister received me with all the 
affection which a kind heart could feel towards an orphan girl, thus 
suddenly thrown upon her own exertions for support—for to exert 
myself I was determined. I had to choose a profession. "Tis true, 
that from my kind and affectionate mother I had received a tolerably 
well-grounded education, with a smattering of many of those lighter 
accomplishments which are expected in our sex, especially if they 
have to force their dowerless way to a comfortable settlement in life. 
We therefore held “a family consultation” on this, to me, difficult 
point. It was composed of a relative trio—Sip, wife, and self. 

« What are you fit for?” very naturally demanded Sip. 

I timidly replied, that I thought a governess. 

«“ A governess!” growled he; “ pha! governesses are as plenty as 
blackberries—governesses well trained to the line, at “ finishing estab- 
lishments,” as they are called in our various suburban villages, where 
they are trained up to the calling at so much per head, by regular 
professors; these have all experience and friends to recommend them 
—you have neither.” 

I could not gainsay this, for I was indeed inexperienced and friend- 
less. I was ruminating on this damper to proposition number one, 
whon my sister, measuring me from head to foot with her calm blue 
eye, ventured to suggest that, as I had face and figure for tragedy, 
the stage 

“ What,” cried Sip, “ the stage! what does she know about the 
stage ?——was she ever in a theatre twice in her life 7” 

«* But she can soon learn, mildly responded sister Jane. 

“ Humph! learn, can she ; and who the d———’s to teach her?” 
grumbled Sip. 

« Nature, perhaps, might—— 

‘“ Nature!” cried he, “ psha! what has nature to do with the stage 
now? You are speaking of what it was, not what it is—all nonsense 
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about nature at present. Why, there's my friend * * * * * of the 
Covent Garden boards, he frankly confessed to me, that whenever he 
speaks naturally he passes unnoticed, or is perhaps abused for being 
tame and insipid; but whenever he chooses to shout (which, by-the- 
bye, he is frequently obliged to do in self defence, ) he can always ob- 
tain applause, with sometimes an added ‘ Bravo, * * * * *!’__but as it 
is a ridiculous compliment to his lungs, he scorns to apply it to his 
understanding ; therefore, good silly wife of mine, don't talk of nature 
and the modern stage—why, there’s Ducrow—cunning Ducrow, ac- 
knowledged to me that he had _ retained a very bad actor in his theatre 
during many years, for lungs, not brains, because he could shout loud 
enough to be heard above all the kettle-drums and trumpets.” 

I attempted to put an end to all argument on this subject, by, at 
once, declaring that I had no taste for the theatre, or any wish to em- 
brace it as a profession ; for, from what I had heard and read of the 
drama and its professors, | considered it certainly an idle, compara- 
tiv ely a vulgar, and, in some measure, a profane pursuit. 

Sipwater stared at me, as though he was extremely nettled at this. 


As a member of a theatre, he was evidently hurt ; and drawing himselt’ 
up for a forensic effort, he began to address me, in a firm tone of 


voice, with a force, and, at the same time, an elegance of language, 
that would not have disgraced the ancient Roman forum. Of course, 
[ had never, at that time, heard it equalled, nor have I since ever 
heard it surpassed by any of the very few orators who have had 
taste, talent, or spirit, to volunteer their services in the drama’s de- 
fence. Though not fully understood by me, or much regarded at that 
time, his remarks have since made a powerful impression on my mind. 
He commenced thus :—* Young lady, you ventured, just now, to stig- 

matise, as idle, vulgar, and prot: ine, the dramatic profession. Idle! 

when it calls into exertion every faculty of the mind and body. Vul- 
gar! though it imperiously demands all the accomplishments of the 
gentleman and the information of the scholar. And profane ! though 
its sole purpose is to hold the mirror up to nature, to show virtue her 
own image, scorn his own feature, and the very age and body of the 
time its form and pressure—though it upholds vice to our abhorrence, 
and exhibits all that is noble and attractive in virtue to our admiration. 
Even betore the Christian era, the stage had its advocates—great and 
pow erful ones. In the list of its defenders I igs e found enrolled many 
of the brightest names of antiquity ; and in every age, and in every 
nation, some of the wisest and the best of men have contributed their 
support to its cause. Socrates brought the stores of his rich and 
comprehensive mind to aid the compositions of Euripides ; Plutarch 
bears honourable testimony to the beneficial tendency of the drama ; 


and even Solon did not think it inconsistent with the rigid virtue of 
the sov ereign magistrate of the people, to unbend trom the cares ol 


state at the public spectacles of his country. The eloquent tribute 
paid by Cicero to the memory of Roscius, is well known to every 
classic reader. But there exists on record a still more flattering 
complime nt to the stage and its professors. Brutus, the purest model 
of heathen virtue, travelled to Naples, at one of the most turbulent 
periods of Roman history, for the sole purpose ot Visiting a company 
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of comedians ; and, after witnessing their performance, sent them to 
Rome, (then a prey to the violence of contending factions,) with a 
particular recommendation to Cicero, wisely judging, that nothing 
could more effectually tend to compose and tranquillise the public 
mind, than the soothing and instructive lessons of the drama. Such, 
miss, was the opinion which the ancients entertained of that drama 
which you have this day thought proper to condemn as idle, vulgar, 
and profane. I have described to you the opinion which the ancients 
entertained for the drama: now for the moderns. In our own country, 
among the foremost of the drama’s champions stand the immortal 
names of Johnson, Addison, and Young. Surely Johnson, the rigid, 
the austere, the censorious Johnson, was anything but a latitudinarian, 
either in principle or practice; yet Johnson frequented theatres, 
patronised theatricals, and was himself the author of a play—the tra- 
gedy of Irene. Addison, whose exemplary death worked an instan- 
taneous reformation in the conduct of a young and dissipated noble- 
man under his charge, is the author of the tragedy of Cato and other 
pieces; and finally, Dr. Young, the justly-celebrated author of 
the *‘ Night Thoughts,’ whose works bear unequivocal testimony 
to his principles as a Christian, and his virtues as a man, en- 
riched our national drama with the tragedies of * The Revenge,’ 
‘ Busiris,” and ¢ The Brothers,’ the Jast of which, (a fact that is not 
universally known,) was written and acted for the express purpose of 
adding to the fund for the propagation of Christianity. Now, miss, 
the great and good men whose names I have mentioned knew that 
the stage was destined to answer a nobler purpose than mere amuse- 
ment—they rightly deemed it a powerful instrument in the hands of 
the legislature, if they knew how to use it, to refine the taste and 
chasten the morals of the giddy and dissipated multitude, and, as such, 
they regarded its perfection as a work of high and meritorious 
achievement. They knew how much easier it was to insinuate than 
enforce instruction; that the pride of our nature revolts from any- 
thing which comes to us under the authoritative form; and hence, by 
a certain class of society, even the sacred orator himself is listened 
to with listless and divided attention, while the gilded moral of the 
stage is swallowed with avidity, and has a powerful, because unsus- 
pected, operation. 

“ And, though last, not least, in my enumeration, the stage has another 
claim on public regard. It is the grand national school of elocution— 
that fascinating, that soul-subduing art, which is the triumph of lan- 
guage, and the nerve of argument; without which, the speaker is a 
dull and monotonous detailer of unheeded sounds. It was the theatre 
that tempered into method the impetuosity of a Burke, and supplied 
the chastened and classic delivery of a Fox anda Pitt. From the 
theatre flowed those touching intonations, which thrilled through the 
melting periods of a much-regretted Sheridan and a Canning. And 
it was from the theatre that the prince of orators—our modern Athe- 
nian—Brougham, derived that overwhelming eloquence, which has 
so often struck a panic into the adherents of corruption. This, miss, 
is the theatre—not as it is—but as it ought to be.” 

He concluded. I was dumb from astonishment, and he from want 
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of breath. At length I ventured to compliment him on the very elo- 
quent and forcible manner in which he had defended the dramatic 
profession—a profession, I added, into which an evil destiny had 
thrown him, against his better wishes and inclination. He started, 
and fixed his sunken eye upon me with an expression which I shall 
never forget—a withering frown came over his iron features—and a 


sigh, or rather groan, seemed to force itself from the very bottom of 


his heart. He turned from me, took his hat from a corner table, and 
left the house for his evening's walk of rumination. 

Without apparently noticing the sudden exit of her moody husband, 
my sister mildly asked me, what were my personal objections to at- 
tempting the actress's calling—if, on a probationary trial, I found 
that I possessed sufficient talent to warrant a hope of success. I re- 
plied, that my innate delicacy shrank from a public exhibition of 


myself, for I thought it must be extremely painful for any woman of 


cultivated mind and delicate fee lings, to be, night after night, the gaze 
of a miscellaneous mob, to be hissed, perhaps, bya drunken appren- 
tice from the purlieus of St. Paul’s, or to have her form criticised, 
limb by limb, by some gloating libertine, hot from the club-house 
orgies of the west. Could any real respect be felt, I added, for a 
woman who is handled, and often kissed, before a thousand spec- 
tators, ina way that would be reckoned outrageously indecent be- 
tween a man and his wife, even in a party o f their nearest and dearest 
friends? I spoke as I really felt, for I frankly confess, that, at the 
time I mention, such was my opinion of the theatrical profession. 
That though I may never greatly advance by my public talent, I 
never have, and never will, degrade it by my private conduct. I owe 
it a debt of gratitude for be nefits received, for in its pursuits I have 
gathered wisdom and experience in England’s metropolis, and health 
in her provinces, pleasure and refinement in Paris and the vine-clad 
valleys of La Belle France; and though last, not least in memory’s 
seat, beaucoup dargent (alloyed by much annoyance) in the rich and 
populous cities of America. 

I was new to London, its manners and amusements; I had but 
once been in a metropolitan theatre, and that occurred when I was a 
mere child. I was then incapable of judging. Therefore the even- 
ing following the one on which we had the “family consultation ” I 
have described, my sister and myself were accommodated with a tra- 
gedian’s order,” procured by her husband, with the understanding 
that we were to applaud and. support the donor, who, on that night, 
had to act (for act read shout) a new part. [I must here explain to 
the uninitiated reader, the use which the privileged actors make of 
these “orders,” and also the cause of the immense, apparently un- 
necessary and undeserved, applause which is frequently heard in our 
national theatres, to the great annoyance of the respectable part of 
the drama’s patrons, who pay their money with a wish to hear the 
author, and quietly enjoy the best acting that the state of the theatre 
will allow; for it must really be very disgusting to those who wish 
well to the « ‘ause of the drama, to hear some ‘half dozen noisy and 
hired ruffians, fright a whole theatre from its propriety, by insisting 
(even against the general and expressed wish to the contrary,) in- 
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sisting upon the encore of some stupid and unmeaning song. ‘To 
hear, as | have done, even in 1837, these retained claqueurs, demand- 
ing the instant resuscitation of the departed hero, who, sensible crea- 
ture, during three hours perhaps, had been regardless of the strong 
yet well-meant advice of the immortal Shakspeare. Though on the 
occasion to which | shall now allude, Shakspeare’s satire on the Pit- 
tites was undeserved, at least, by one gentleman, who appeared to be 
the particular, and what’s more, the real friend of the iron-lunged 
hero of the buskin, for when annoyed by his * out-heroding Herod,” 
this real and particular friend, very familiarly thus addressed him by 
his well-known sponsorial, (1 heard it, so did hundreds, who can vouch 
for the fact, and who could not suppress their smiles, for it was so 
completely out of keeping with poor woe-worn Jaflier,) it rose from 
the pit in a tone of mild entreaty, thus, “Come, come, draw it mild, 
George.” But George was stubborn—though the audience laughed, 
George shouted to the end of the play. ‘There are mysteries in all 
professions, and to expose to ridicule a silly one in mine, I will re- 
turn to the orders. They are allowed occasionally throughout the 
corps, as the actor's privilege, to force applauses—though many of 
them (male and female) have it stipulated in their articles of en- 
gagement, to command a certain number of free admissions for the 
boxes and the gallery on every night they play; and those auditors 
who enter with such orders, do it with an understanding, that when 
the “ generous donor” makes his or her appearance, they are to force 
a reception, as it is called—which means, that they are to continue 
clapping their hands till they decoy a good round number to do the 
same, and this is called “ forcing a reception ;” and the reader, if a 
play-geer, may observe, that many of our actors and actresses will 
not proceed with their parts till their bribed clagueurs have done their 
stipulated duty. 

There is a tall, thin, grey-headed actor, now on the shady side of 
half a century—the only salmon in the market, as he calls himself; 
he always appertains to one or other of the patent theatres, and is 
justly celebrated for enacting the testy old bachelors. This egotisti- 
cal and very clever actor, but silly man, will verily my assertion as to 
the application of the orders. Whenever he comes on the stage, he 
bows and smirks, and then smirks and bows again; but never will 
attempt his dramatic part till his four well-trained and well-planted 
claqueurs in the boxes, and the like number in the gallery, with their 
eight sweet voices—ceighty fingers and sixteen hands—have done their 
previously-understood good service as decoys. 

These “ orders” are frequently withheld from second-rate per- 
formers, in consequence of the boxes being well attended by ready- 
money customers ; when that is the case, such is the craving of some 
actors for applause, that they will gratify their vanity, even at the 
expense of their often ill-furnished purses. I am well assured, by 
those who have traced the cause and witnessed the effect, that an ope- 
ratic actor or actress can obtain an encore to any stupid song for the 
small sum of three shillings and sixpence, judiciously and scientifi- 
cally employed at the present reduced prices; and that a certain tra- 
gedian, more notorious for the strength of his lungs than the force of 
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his judgments, when he happens to play a first-rate part, always 
contrives to have himself “ called from the silent dead” for the trifling 
charge of the well-disposed-of “ quadrant of a sovereign !" 

I opine that these hired claqueurs are amongst the greatest abomi- 
nations that are suffered to disgrace our theatres; though “ this call- 
ing for the silent dead” is a nuisance of very recent date, and sprang 
from the silly vanity of certain empty-headed performers ; but it is a 
nuisance that may be easily abated: thus, the instant that these hired 
and boisterous claqueurs demand “ resurrection of their bellowing 
hero,” let the anti-follyites call for, and insist upon the appearance of, 
the candle-snuffer or the call- -boy—ridicule is the best, the safest, and, 
I believe, the only weapon that can completely expel the claqueur's 
bullying nuisance. By-the-bye, I am assured that they once actually 
attempted this “ cure by ridicule,” at Sadler's Wells Theatre, where 
the wags called for W ieland, the gentleman who pantomimed the 
monkey in some silly melo- drama, which gentleman—gentleman ! 
heaven save the mark !—nothing loath, but highly honoured, ap- 
peared, bowed, made a speech full of good thanks and bad grammar, 
—but what could be expected of a monkey -—put his hand on his 
heart,—which action, on the stage, gentle reader, alw ays means gra- 
titude—then gracefully retired, with all the generally- -admired dignity 
of a Little Keeley and the well-known modesty of a Tyrone “ll er 
What would the shouting tragedian of the national theatre have said 
to a monkey rival in a public call 2? Now for Miss Wilhelmina Scrags’s 
ingenious method of forcing an encore. 

Miss Scrags (and this is no fancy’s sketch) has the tact to force 
an encore in our national theatre for the small expenditure of three 
shillings and sixpence, by placing only five ayes against an overflowing 
theatre of noes. This is a piece of generalship worthy of a nobler 
cause than that of vanity. She selects (or mama, or the servant- 
maid, can select them for her) three needy persons, with stentorian 
lungs, and who like amusement gratis—( those who cry oysters are 
pret ferred on account of their sweet voices)—these three, furnished 
with Miss Scrags’s sixpence each, pass to the gallery; when there, 
being muse ular and dirty men—some of the great unwashed—they 
push through all impediments to the front seat. In that “ strong po- 
sition,” as W ellington would call it, they command the stage, and 
overawe the house. Her eighteen-pence being thus bestowed, next 
let us inspect her parterre's auxilit ary force of two half-price, one shil- 
ling each. ‘These are equal in lungs to the gods above, but showing 
superior broad c¢ loth—( the butcher s or the baker's men in their 
Sunday suits will do, if trained to the work, and like it)—these hav- 
ing paid and entered, with most undaunted front, under pretence of 
passing to seats they had lett, squeeze into the very centre of the 
pit, regardless of frowns or oaths extorted from the writhing owners 
of many acorn-trod toe. Now is the claquerus time to act; for, hark! 
Miss Ser: igs’ song is just commencing. Being the second singer, Miss 
Scrags shares in an opening duet; “wi her only song commences act 
the third, to allow the prima donna breath, and the half- -price folks to 
finish squabbling for their seats. During the usual noise Miss Serags 
song is ended, when, lo! five voices—three above and two below— 
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five voices of such deafening strength, they would drown great Jove's 
own thunder, are heard by the astonished audience, shouting “ encore! 
hancore! uncore!” This barbarous and partial yell calls forth the 
general cry of “no, no, no!” accompanied by that small, ill-omened 
sound—a hiss: at which more foréé yell the stentorian five, “ hancore ! 
uncour! oncur!” All harmony seems banished—a row is threatened 
between the furious ayes and somewhat passive noes—until tired with 
the contest, common sense yields to bullying noise and impudence, 
and Miss Wilhelmina Scrags strains her throat, and squeaks again. 
And this, gentle reader, is the way that a hired, noisy, and determined 
five, can often put many hundreds down. , 

A few seasons since, the Haymarket theatre became the nightly 
arena of brutal contention between opposing clagueurs, sent in by a 
male and a female singer. It was a nuisance so injurious to the trea- 
sury, that the manager, in self-defence, suspended, for a time, all mu- 
sical pieces, as he found them the cause of so much discord. ‘This 
male singer was intended by nature and education for a butcher and 
a prize-fighter; but he would, malgré nature, attempt to act, and 
also to sing, to the loss of the manager, and the displeasure of the 
audience. Then why was he engaged? Ay, reader, there is the 
professional mystery. This butcher-boxer-actor-singer had money, 
and bought his engagement through a celebrated vocal teacher, who 
is nothing loath to pocket cash, and hoax an unmusical manager. 
His elaqueurs he hired nightly. 

But to return to myself, and my first visit to the national theatre, 
with a tragic actor’s orders—Mr. ———, or whatever name the 
applause-craving actor may have thought proper to assume, to save 
from disgrace his ancestral patronymic of Buggins or Wiggins. As | 
have observed, except to the privileged few, like “the only salmon,” 
these orders are ouly allowed on those nights when managers ex- 
pect (O direful sight ') “a beggarly account of empty boxes.” 
Having delivered our fragile talismanic “ Open, sesame * toa small 
man in a small box, Sipwater accompanied us, much against his ineli- 
nation, I believe, indeed he scarcely concealed it, but observed that 
under his arm we should be safe from personal insult, though not 
from mental disgust ; therefore he gave us his protection through a 
scene that I, young and uninitiated in the ways of a theatre as I then 
was, could not have believed to exist in a splendid temple dedicated 
to the Muses. I repeat, that | could not have believed such a scene 
could exist, if I had not had the evidence of my eyes, or what was 
worse, perhaps, the evidence of my ears. 

And appalling was the account that he afterwards gave us of the 
base and wretched purposes to which these splendid lobbies and 
gorgeous saloons are appropriated ; but, as he very justly observed, this 
is no fault of the drama, but of those who suffer her temple to be thus 
desecrated. 

This, my first visit to the national theatre, happened ona Saturday 
evening in Lent; and such was the immense quantity alluringly 
offered by the manager, in his extra-sized play bills—such was the 
great quantity given on this unfortunate evening —that the sabbath 
morning had somewhat advanced before the commencement even ot the 
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third and last piece, which, by-the-bye, was a horrible amalgamation 
of murder, slang, and blasphemy, seasoned with terrific combats, and 
blue and red blazes, alike offensive to the morals as to the nostrils of 
the tired auditory. 


For, as that forcible writer and clever observer of the vices of 





human nature, (Mr. W , author of the “ Autobiography of Jack 
Ketch,” so justly popular, some time since, in the columns of the 
Metropolitan,) very justly observes, that 


‘ The blood-stain’d muse of Lambeth Marsh, that shows 
Each daring youth how murder may be done,” 


is the favourite one with the juvenile delinquents who crowd our 
London jails; and who always, in conversation, quote from “ Jack 
Thurtle, or the Gill's Lane Murder ;” or “ Corder, or the Murder of 
the Red Barn ;” or that still more horrible and blood-thirsty produc- 
tion, “ Jonathan Bradford, or the Road-side Murder ;’ and which 
juvenile delinquents—if wanted at any period after their term of in- 
carceration has expired—are generally to be found in the gallery or 
pit of one of the south of Thames theatres, contributing their dan- 
gerously-earned sixpences for the profit and encouragement of the 
aforesaid “ great Shakspeare of Pedlar’s Acre.” 

In a word, it is the duty of those in authority, to command that 
the entertainments which are forbidden as profane on the Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, (and in the whole of Passion week, to the great 
loss, not of appetite but of food, to the ill-paid and ill-fed subordinate 
actors,) should, in the name of common decency, if not of common 
sense, forbid the London theatrical managers to violate with slang 
and murder, the aforesaid first hours of the sabbath morning. 

With respect to the unnaturally late hours at our theatres, on what 
are termed the workday mornings, I am of opinion that theatrical 
performances after midnight are very impolitic—they are injurious to 
the health of the spectators, and I think that manager must be a 
very bad calculator, who sends an audience out of his house at two 
in the morning exnxyé from the dull prolixity of our great monopo- 
lising modern dramatists. 


‘* Wine is to wit, as water thrown on fire, 
By duly sprinkling, both are rais’d the higher ; 
Too largely dealt, the vivid blaze they choke, 
And all the genial flame goes out in smoke.” 


(Par parenthése—the above four lines are supposed to have been 
written by the whimsically-poetical Mr. John Reeve, soon after he 
had become a tee-totaller, and a distinguished member of the ‘Tempe- 
rance Society. If 1 am in error in the above supposition, I will beg 
his pardon sur le champ.) 

1 felt completely exhausted long before I quitted the theatre. 
Bloomsbury church clock had struck the awful hour of two ere we 
passed it, on our way to my sister’s humble, but comfortable domi- 
cile: the gentle breeze of an April morning was most delightfully 
refreshing, after having, for seven hours, imbibed a gas-impregnated 
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atmosphere ; yet, with an aching head, I went supperless to bed, and 
there dreamt of combats, blood, and murder. 

At breakfast, next morning, many were the little arguments held 
between myself and my poor anxious sister Jane, as to my future 
pursuits. She was decidedly for a theatrical attempt—I was as de- 
cidedly against it. The gloomy Sipwater humphed and haed, but 
neither attempted to persuade or deter me: he remained perfectly 

neuter. 

The quiet, monotonous avocation of “governess to the junior 
branches of a respectable family,” as the various daily advertisements 
denominate it, struck me as the one best suited to my ability and re- 
tiring disposition ; and, if I were fortunate enough to meet with such 
a situation, I was prepared to enter upon its duties immediately ; 
but independent of the trouble, glare, and glitter of the actress's 
arduous and apparently dangerous pursuit, there was the necessary 
| probation—-a tiresome novitiate to be gone through. 1 urged this to 
| my sister, but she met the objection with a smile, observing, that her 
husband should immediately introduce me to the conductor of a 
highly respectable and much patronised “ Ecole des Eléves,” at which 
many of our best and most fortunate theatrical favourites had made 
their coups dessai. 

This information, I must confess, soon created in my mind a cu- 
riosity to witness the ordeal which “ young aspirants after histrionic 
fame ” had to undergo. 

Tickets of admission had been procured for the next evening of 
exhibition, and by thus venturing to indulge my curiosity, my strong 
prejudices, one by one, were beaten down by Sipwater's sound advice, 
delivered through my sister; and having no better or more profitable 
avocation, I embraced that of “ an actress.” But now to describe 
Le Théatre des Eléves et des Amateurs, 

I believe it is a circumstance little known, and less cared for, by 
the million-and-a-half of human beings who inhale the bilious atmo- 
sphere of this vast metropolis, that, in the somewhat out of the way 
quartier de Londres, the N.N.E. and by N., a terra incognita, accord- 
ing to the indisputable authority of that elegant and whimsical in- 
ventor of fashionable ideas for the upper classes, the ever witty 

author of “Sayings and Doings,” there is in the aforesaid out-of- 
the-way quarter, ex dos of a neat and very comfortable brick dwell- 
ing, in a quiet street, running out of Upper Gray’s Inn Lane, a small 
temple, dedicated to Melpomene and Thalia by some of their private 
devotees. It had originally been built and occupied by their more 
agile sister Terpsichore, who, being a sad wild sort of lady, had been 
ejected on account of the late, or rather, early hours she kept, and 
her general noisy conduct ; and worse than all, (O hear it not Taglioni 
and Duvernay !) her non-payment of rent. 

At this critical moment, a gentleman stepped forward as the self- 
appointed minister of Thalia and Melpomene, and with the necessary 
cash in hand, took possession of the vacated premises, and embarked 

his capital in those handsome decorations so necessary for the fane of 
his adored muses; and poor Terpsichore would actually have been 


compelled by her prudish sisters, (who pride themselves we much 
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on their respectability in private, though in public they are frequently 
thought to be very so-so,)—I say, that poor Terpsichore would have 
become a houseless vagabond, if she had not had sufficient tact to 
gain admission to Almack’s, by Germanizing her name, and ingeni- 
ously imposing herself on the most reverend and haughty lady- 
patronesses as a “ foreigner of distinction,” making a tour of obser- 
vation, with the after-intention of * writing a book ;” in which book, 
of course, were promised a few pages devoted to flattery, and * the 
truly amiable condescension of the female nobility of England.” But 
to return to the neat and convenient little private theatre on the far 
vast of Russell Square. ‘The presiding priest, or *“*monsieur le di- 
recteur,” (every French manager, whether of a puppet-show, or of 
the Académie Royale de Musique, i is called monsieur le directeur,) is 
a gentlemen well-known for a very short temper, and, if possible, a 
shorter name—Mister * * *. His bread- winning pursuit Is a very 
active official one, in one of our highest courts of law, in which court 
he is, | am told, what the prompter is to a theatre: he arranges the 
changes of the scenes, alias the causes; and, by-the-bye, they are 
very sh ir in court and theatre. 

A court of law is, in fact, only a theatre on a more expensive scale, 
where even a first appearance too often causes the ruin of the debu- 
tante. But man is, by nature, a pugnacious animal; and if he can- 
not fight his fellow-man with hands and arms, he will attack him with 
his purse, even though ruin be the consequence to both. 

Mr. * * * is what may be termed a marked man about town ; 
everybody seems to know him and respect him; he has a visage that, 
once seen, can never be mistaken for another—a visage to which 
Octavian’s celebrated speech cannot be applied. Nature may very justly 
be ashamed of some ot the faces she makes, me not of Mr. * * *'s. 
She has set a mark upon it—an indelible one—that of ruddy kind- 
ness. Nature may have formed a million of her Smiths, her Browns, 
and her Bakers, and formed them all alike; but she never formed but 
one * * *, and then she wisely resolved that there should be no du- 
plicate of him from the hand of art. He has nearly ruined the repu- 
tation of nine painters, who flattered themselves that the *y were rising 
artists; and so in truth they were, until they undertook to paint Mr. 
* * *, (they failed, of course, and down they went again.) Even 
Prentis —who has hit off every face from smiling Harley’ s to sour 
Macready’s—Prentis had painted an Apollo, an Savoia. an Hercules, 
but he could not paint a Mr. * * *; in short, poor Prentis, with all 
his acknowledged talent, threw his pencil from him in despair, and 
swore, (yes, the naughty little word slipt out,) he swore that * * *, 
like Richard-the Third, was “himself alone ;” and therefore nobody 
could make a copy of him. 

There was a certain ruby tint in his countenance, so beautifully 
arranged by Dame Nature, that art attempted it in vain, for it was 
inimitable ; but more anon respecting the glorious ruby tint, for can- 
dour compels me to observe that Mr. * * * is one of the most hos- 
pitable and convivial gentlemen of his clique : he is universally re- 
spected for his integrity and his kinduess of heart ; but above all, for 
his sound judgment of old port. His opinion is much sought for on 
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that difficult point by numerous young gentlemen of the bar and 
other professions; and though he has been blessed by kind nature 
with a nasal promontory that would do honour to the face of any 
grape-loving potentate, from Bacchus, the king of good fellows of 
the olden time, down to —— ——, the admiration of the modern 
wine-bibbers; yet it is not by the smell that * * * has ever been 
induced to pass even an observation, as many of our would-be thought 
old port connoisseurs presume to do—no, not even when the first 
bottle is finished, can a word on the interesting subject be ex- 
tracted: he very wisely “ takes time to consider; (for * * * was 
bred under Lord Eldon, and very good bread Lord Eldon proved to 
* * *:) but when the proper time arrives, and bottle nemero trois, 
has dwindled into an evident and undeniable consumption, then he 
smacks his lips, twinkles a pair of laughing grey eyes, and pronounces 


judgment—a judgment which, for soundness (like many of his great 


and estemed master, Eldon’s,) cannot be excelled, and is never re- 
versed. * * * says, and with much apparent justice, when pressed 
for an early opinion of a batch of port, * better wait till the end of 
the third bottle for a sound judgment.” 

Manager * * *, be it known to all the world, as it is to his forensic 
and dramatic friends, has much quaint wit, peculiar perhaps to him- 
self: he always has the ready quid pro quo. A bon mot is related of 
this hospitable and hilarous gentleman, and as it is said to come 
directly from a certain well-known learned lord, of course I have no 
reason to doubt its truth. It appears that the fine healthy tint of 
Mr. * * *’s visage, so pleasantly and jovially characteristic of the 
happy Englishman, attracted the notice (some say the envy) of the 
pallid Lord ———— when in office. One afternoon, when * * * (as 
in official duty bound) was waiting on his lordship to settle the next 
day’s performance on the legal theatre ; or, in other words, for the 
names of the causes which it was his lordship’s will and pleasure to 
have rehearsed, “ Why, zounds, * * *,” cried his lordship, fixing his 
well-known eagle eye upon the ruddy countenance of his jolly subor- 
dinate, (being the son of a painter, his lordship is as good a judge of 
colours as of law,) “why, zounds, * * *, it must have cost you a 
good round sum to paint that face of yours in such an admirable 
style.” “ Why, yes, my lord,” cried the smiling sub, “ it has cost 
me some thousands: but, thank heaven, the picture's not finished yet, 


by many a ruby tint.” 


( To be continued, ) 
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FAMILY INTERFERENCE! 


A TALE FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


CAROLINE endeavoured to console poor Mary as well as she was able, 
but she required consolation herself; she was deeply wounded and 
grieved; she had a high sense of honour, and her husband had de- 
graded himself in the eyes of the upright and just; she was proud, 
and she felt that he had been deceived and deluded, entirely from his 
unwillingness to confide in herself, and his contempt for the proffered 
warning and counsel of her relations. Clifford appeared at teatime, 
looking haggard, anxious, and weary. Caroline immediately informed 
him of all that she had heard, and poured forth on him a torrent of 
angry upbraidings. We often imagine that we are guided entirely by 
virtuous indignation in our reproofs of the erring, when perhaps, could 
we analyse our emotions, we should find that selfish feeling has a great 
deal to do with them. Under any circumstances, Caroline would 
have felt grieved and shocked at the conduct of her husband, but had 
his behaviour to herself been uniformly kind, she would have soothed 
and pitied, even while she blamed, him; and, instead of pronouncing 
his misdeeds irreparable, she would have endeavoured to concert with 
him some means of checking the ill-effects of them. Clifford was not 
of a temper to bear patiently with even well-merited censure ; he re- 
taliated on Caroline's love of admiration and dislike of home ; the sub- 
jects of Webster, poor Mary Preston, and her five thousand pounds, 
were dismissed, and Mrs. Dornton, Mrs. Clifford, Lady Bradbury, 
and Sophy Bennet, were all in turn summoned into the field, as sub- 
jects of recrimination and reproach. A last Clifford left the house, 
without mentioning the time he should return: two hours slowly 
passed on, the clock struck twelve, and, in about half an hour after- 
wards, Caroline, seriously alarmed, sent the man-servant to Keppel 
Street, to inquire whether Mr. Clifford was there. The man brought 
back an answer, that Mr. Clifford had been there since ten o'clock, 
that he and all the family had retired to rest, but that he had knocked 
up a servant, who gave him the information he requested. As soon 
as Caroline ceased to be alarmed, she began, like many other people 
under similar circumstances, to be very angry; she considered that 
Clifford had not only behaved with great want of feeling, but with 
absolute disrespect towards her; he had held her up to the pity of 
her own servants, and those of his mother ; he had fled from the society 
of her who had tried to save him from his dangerous and contemptible 
connexion with Webster, to those whose persuasions had enticed him 
into it. The next morning came. Clifford did not appear, and no 
message arrived from him. Caroline was more indignant than ever, 
for she would not for a moment allow that her language and manner 
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of the preceding evening could have given him any just cause of of- 
fence. About eleven o'clock a carriage stopped at the door; it was 
Mrs. Sedgewick's chariot, and its mistress entered with a face so 
mournful, that Caroline immediately imagined she was deputed to 
break some distressing tidings to her; but Mri. Sedgewick had heard 
nothing of Clifford’s speculations; her grief was entirely her own. 
Lady Bradbury, she informed Caroline, had suddenly been taken very 
ill at Wimbledon, and Sir James had written to beg that her mother 
would immediately come to her. “I am, however,” said Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, “a poor helpless creature when my nerves are affected: you 
are alone, Caroline, day after day : will you come with me, and judge 
how Kate really is; she will be delighted to see you; your presence 
will be a real comfort to her and to me, and I can send you home to- 
morrow, if you will not be persuaded to prolong your stay.” 

Caroline was glad to think she could be a real comfort to anybody, 
and was not sorry to have an opportunity of retaliating on Clifford’ 8 
carelessness and neglect towards her. She left a verbal message with 
the man-servant that she was going with Mrs. Sedgewick to stay with 
Lady Bradbury, at Wimbledon, without mentioning the illness of her 
cousin, or the proposed duration of her visit. 

Mrs. Sedgewick and her niece arrived, after a sad and silent drive, 
at Wimbledon, where they had the satisfaction of finding Kate much 
better, (for, like most of the spoiled children of prosperity, she was 
easily alarmed about herself,) and able to enjoy the society of her 
mother and cousin. The little party were assembled in her boudoir 
at tea, when the sound of carriage-wheels was heard, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Fletcher entered the room. The unexpected guest in 
“ Le Festin de Pierre” could scarcely have excited more surprise, 
for Mr. Fletcher was the last man in the world to pay sociable visits, 
even in London; and they felt that some very extraordinary event 
must have been the occasion of bringing him to “ drop in” at Wim- 
bledon. Mr. Fletcher requested a private interview with Caroline, 
in whom he had really taken much interest since he had discovered 
her abilities for calculation ; he began by saying, “ Don’t be alarmed,” 
—an injunction which, delivered in a certain tone and manner, always 
means “ Do be alarmed,”—and then proceeded to give her ample rea- 
son why she should be so. The sum of his information may be de- 
tailed in few words. He had heard that morning in the city that 
Webster had failed under peculiarly disgraceful circumstances, and 
had absconded. He immediately went to Keppel Street, where he 
understood Clifford passed the greater part of his time, to inquire 
whether he was aware of the circumstances. Clifford was not 
there, but Mrs. Clifford's own maid informed him that all was known 
to them, and that Mrs. Clifford was in violent hysterics ; that she had, 
on coming down to breakfast that morning with her son, who had 
slept at her house, waited some time for Miss Bennet, who did not 
appear, nor did her room seem to have been slept in the preceding 
night; that soon after breakfast a letter arrived from Miss Bennet, in 
which she stated that the temporary disarrangement of Mr. Webster's 
affairs rendered it necessary for him to quit the country, and that, as 
she had been for some time privately married to him, it was alike her 
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duty and inclination to accompauy him; she concluded by professions 
of sympathy and affection for her aunt and cousin, which, as the lady's 
maid observed, “ were just in Miss Bennett's old wheedling way, and 
were not worth repeating.” Clifford, it appeared, had immediately 
set off to the city to learn particulars, and Mr. Fletcher proceeded to 
Torrington Square, to break the news to Caroline. Caroline, how- 
ever, he heard, had gone to Wimbledon; and while Mr. Fletcher was 
debating what step next to take, Clifford entered with a wretched and 
agitated countenance, having gathered sufficient particulars to inform 
him of Webster's complete villany and his own ruin. Mr. Fletcher 
was not formed to soothe and console the afflicted, but he did what 
most husbands, it is to be hoped, would have considered the best thing 
he could do, he offered to go to Wimbledon and bring Caroline back. 
Clifford could not refuse this proposal, but he expressed himself’ bit- 
terly respecting the conduct of Caroline in leaving home for an inde- 
finite period without his knowledge, at a time when she knew him to 
be suffering so severely from the threatening state of his circum- 
stances ; and he made some observations about Caroline's general fri- 
volity and levity, which Mr. Fletcher could not but think were very 
inaccurately and unjustly applied to a lady who understood decimal 
and vulgar fractions; but he kept his opinion to himself; and when he 
ordered his coachman to drive to Wimbledon, he had the pleasing re- 
flection that he was doing, as was his usual wont, that which was per- 
fectly consistent and proper. Caroline received his communication 
with fortitude ; she was in a great measure prepared for it, and she 
now felt her heart melt with pity towards her unfortunate husband, 
alone, deceived, and ruined, and resolved to meet him with tenderness 
and kindness. 

The clock struck eleven as Mr. Fletcher's carriage stopped in Tor- 
rington Square. Caroline, as soon the door was opened, ran into the 
hall, and her uncle declined accompanying her ; he justly thought 
that at a late hour at night it was neither pleasant nor necessary to be 
a third person in a “scene.” Caroline went into the drawing-room— 
Clifford was not there. The man-servant, who followed her with 
lights, said that his master had left the house about half an hour after 
Mr. Fletcher, but that he had first written a letter, which was lying 
on the table. Caroline dismissed him, and with a beating heart and 
crimson cheek, opened the letter ; it was as follows :— 

“ ] leave you, Caroline, for ever! I am ruined in property: I can 
no longer offer you support, and I have too long seen with pain that 
your feelings and affections are alienated from me, and that my society 
is a source rather of disquietude than of comfort to you. I can never 
hold up my head among my former friends and acquaintance. I feel 
that I deserve, and should receive, commiseration for the loss of my 
whole fortune, and that of my mother, through the villany of Webster, 
who had promised us a large and exorbitant profit from its investment ; 
but the abstraction of poor Mary Preston's portion is the bitterest 
source of my grief. The name of Webster did not appear in refer- 
ence to it; It was entrusted to my care, and I am legally, as well as 
morally, accountable for it. I met Mr. Preston to-day in the city : 
he was violent in his language—he threatened revenge. I went home 
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with the vain. delusive hope of receiving at least a small degree of 
sympathy from my wife, but I found that she had left my home— 
gone to see the relation whose style of living and gay circle of ac- 
quaintance have power to gratify her thirst for adulation—gone with- 
out even mentioning the period of her return! O Caroline! after 
your wounding expressions last night—after the conviction you then 
unhesitatingly expressed that my ruin was near at hand—how could 
you desert me in my need ?—how could you abandon me to brood 
over my folly and my disgrace in solitude? Your conduct, however, 
perhaps, is merciful, although not intended to be such. England is no 
longer a home for me—the legal measures threatened by Mr. Preston 
would, of themselves, be a sufficient motive for quitting it. I shall seek 
another country, where, unless I am greatly deceived, I shall be able 
to procure a hard-won, slender, but honest subsistence. I do not ask 
you to share my poverty—poverty, which you would doubtless justly 
remind me, has been entirely brought on by my own rashness and 
obstinacy. You will be secure of a comfortable asylum in the house of 
your mother: to take you from relations whose society you so evi- 
dently and undisguisedly prefer to mine, would be as cruel as it is un- 
necessary. My poor mother must be received under the roof of her 
sister, Miss Chesterton. She is, like myself, deeply wounded at the 
ingratitude and deception of her niece ; but, perhaps, Sophy Bennet 
might have had less influence over us, had not her affectionate and 
soothing manners derived an artificial attraction from being contrasted 
with the coldness and unkindness of your own. Pardon me, Caroline, 
if I write harshly ; I have perhaps been to blame, as well as you ; but 
even were I disposed to admit an equal proportion of error on my 
part, it could only furnish an additional reason for the expediency of 
our separation. Poverty often causes love to die; but never, I fear, 
revives it where it has once ceased to exist. I can, however, with 
sincerity say that I forgive you—that I entreat you to forgive what- 
ever may have been amiss in me, and that I earnestly wish for your 
future happiness and prosperity.” 

Hard must be the heart that cannot feel for the sufferings of poor 
Caroline, while perusing a letter of this description, without a friend 
to soothe her, none but servants in the house, and her mother and 
sisters at a distant place. Again she had recourse to the expedient of 
sending to Keppel Street; and O, how happy—how grateful would 
she have felt for the mesage which the night before had caused in her 
such emotions of anger and mortification ! Mr. Clifford, however, she 
learned, had not been there since the morning, and Mrs. Clifford was 
suffering under a relapse of hysterics from a letter which she had ust 
received from him. Who can paint the agony of the mind of Caroline 
during the ensuing dreadful and apparently endless night? It has 
been said by several persons who have been rescued from drowning, 
that, during the time of their struggles in the water, every past event 
of consequence in their life has seemed to arise before them in due 
succession, and with startling minuteness. The sensations of poor 
Caroline were exactly similar—every dispute between herself and 
Clifford—every particular in which she had acted contrary to his 
wishes—haunted her in colours of dreadfully vivid fidelity, and her 
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conscience, once so careless, now became awakened to the opposite 
extreme of painful s tibility, and she was ready to acknowledge 
herself the principal or indeed the only aggressor. 

Vainly she tried to think over the harsh words that Clifford had 
often to her, and they had been many. All that she could 
now retrace were her own bitter expressions to him, and they seemed 
to be echoed over and over in her ear, till, shrinking from the mock- 
ing sound, she wondered with shame and weeping, how any provoca- 
tion could have induced her so to speak. Oh! should not such mo- 
ments of life (and all occasionally experience them in a degree) 
prove to us an awful forewarning of what our feelings will be when 
we stand at the throne of an Almighty Judge to answer for our 
earthly misdeeds? We now excuse our faults by speaking of the 
aggression we have received, of the unkindness and injustice of our 
fellow creatures, but the time will come, and does come sometimes, 
even in this world, when we shall be denied power, memory, and 
language to recal the transgressions of others, but all shall be multi- 
plied to us in a tenfold proportion, to enable us to dwell with poignant 
and bitter remorse on our own. 

Before the morning Caroline was in a delirious fever ; the servants 
went for her aunt, Mrs. Morris, but she did not know her when she 
arrived; she called piteously on the husband of her youth, the chosen 
one of her affections, and implored him to return to listen to the as- 
surances of her unabated fore wena At length her ideas took a still 
more afflicting turn; she imagined all in the room to be her enemies, 
endeavouring to separate Clifford and herself, and addressed them in 
the most heart-rending tones of supplication, urging them to cease 
their cruel persecution, and forbear to divide those whose hands had 
been joined by God. 

The third day of her illness, she fell into a deep, heavy sleep, and 
on awaking, found a female form bending over her. “ My mother,” 
whispered Caroline, feebly, and Mrs. Dornton clasped her to her 
bosom in a shower of grateful tears at the recovery of her reason. 
Mrs. Dornton wa8 vain, weak, and often misjudging, but she had the 
warm feelings of a mother, and bitter had been her grief when she 
watched by the bed-side of her apparently dying child, and sincere 
were her words when she again | again assured Caroline, that she 
should find a refuge of comfort and tranquillity in the home of her 
youth. | 

It was the end of October before Caroline was restored to conva- 
lescence, and dreary and discouraging seemed the prospects of her 
future life. The immediate excitement was over which had been 
caused by her misfortunes and her illness, and Mrs. Dornton now 
began to lament her unhappy marriage, and to pity her so much for 
being obliged to return home, that it was evident she pitied herself a 
little for being obliged to receive her. Gertrude and Emily, too, 
shared in the same feeling; they said to each other, that the melan- 
choly looks of Caroline made them quite low-spirited, and, “ that it 
was impossible to enjoy a little harmless joking while she was sitting 
by.” Emily was just coming out, and full of joyful preparations ; but 
Caroline could take no interest, and give no vote respecting the ma- 
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terials of dresses, and the arrangement of ribbons and flowers. I 
would not have it supposed that the relations of Caroline were par- 
ticularly hard-hearted and unfeeling, but such are the sentiments 
generally created by the return of a married woman to the roof of her 
parents,—she seems out of her station; her place has been filled up, 
she has no longer a right to it, she is an interloper, and is too often 
made to feel that she is so. Caroline could not help thinking that 
she should have had more satisfaction and respectability in sharing the 
fortunes of her husband, however confined and humble, than in re- 
maining a useless and sad spectator of the gaieties and amusements 
of her mother and sisters. Clifford, however, did not write to her, 
nor to any one else ; his mother imagined he must be dead. In reality, 
he had gone to America under a feigned name, and had proceeded to 
New York, where a former friend of his was at the head of a mer- 
cantile concern ; he revealed the whole of his circumstances to him, 
and prevailed on him to give him employment in his counting-house, 
under the assumed name of Wilson. 

November came with its mists and fogs, and Gertrude and Emily 
predicted that they should pass a most gloomy, melancholy month ; 
but their anticipations seemed — to be agreeably disappointed, and 
Caroline was in danger of a fresh season of popularity with them. 
Lady Bradbury, who had recovered from her illness, was now at 
Brighton, the gayest of the gay, and had written to invite Caroline 
to stay with her. Mrs. Dornton earnestly recommended her accept- 
ance of this invitation, and said that in that case, she herself would 
take a small house at Brighton for a month ; for although Lady Brad- 
bury evidently cared for none of the family but Caroline, she could 
not well avoid including them in her parties and any gre while 
Caroline was with her. Caroline sickened at the idea of this plan; 
she could not brook the thoughts of entering into scenes of gaiety, 
while her husband was an exile, a sufferer, perhaps not even among 
the living. It was difficult, however, to refuse a request urged with 
such persevering vehemence by her family; she was repeatedly told 
that Brighton in November, must be better for her health than Lon- 
don ; that she might be as quiet or as cheerful there as she liked, and 
that she need never exert herself to accompany Lady Bradbury to 
any party or public place which was not quite agreeable to her, be- 
cause Gertrude or Emily would always be at hand to take her place. 
Caroline happily, however, before she returned an answer of acqui- 
escence to Kate, was relieved from her perplexities by a visit from 
one who was personally almost a stranger to her, but whom she well 
knew by report. How little did Caroline Dornton surmise, when five 
years ago, she had one formal matter-of-course interview with her 
cousin Lucy's contracted husband, Mr. Bernard, and thought him a 
very shy, grave-looking young man, and wondered what Lucy could 
see in him to be willing to encounter the evils of a narrow income for 
his sake, that a time would come when a visit from the poor curate 
would be received with rapture by her, when a sojourn at the poor 
curate’s humble abode would be considered by her as far preferable 
to a visit at a splendid mansion at Brighton. _ dtd 

Bernard was the bearer, he said, of a pressing letter of invitation 
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from his wife to her cousin, and he trusted that he might strengthen 
it by adding his solicitations to it, and by offering his escort to Mrs. 
Edmund Clifford to accompany her to his house in the course of a 
week. Mrs. Dornton and her daughters rallied and remonstrated 
with Caroline when she told them of her determination to accept 
Lucy's invitation, and ended by being very angry with her ; but Ca- 
roline longed for quiet, longed for the country, longed for the affec- 
tionate kind words of Lucy; and, although she knew it not at the time, 
she secretly longed for that which can alone heal and soothe a wounded, 
irritated spirit—the consolations of religion. Caroline was received 
by Lucy with the utmost tenderness and attention: a few years ago 
she would have been greatly disconcerted by the inconveniences of 
her cousin’s small house, her solitary servant, and the complete re- 
tirement of her manner of living; but Caroline had experienced so 
much unhappiness in the midst of the conveniencies and luxuries of 
life, that she had ceased to identify them with real comfort and en- 
joyment. 

The great subject that impressed her mind in her new situation, 
was, the attachment of Bernard and Lucy, and their mutual anxiety 
and eagerness to oblige. “ You are happy, Lucy,” said she, one day, 
“in the disposition and temper of your husband, but your own sweet- 
ness is such, that I am sure you would have softened and conciliated 
even poor Clifford, acting under all the influence of his mother’s art- 
ful instigations; you, to quote Miss Landon’s beautiful words, pos- 
sess 


«The will that yields, and the winning smile 
That soothes, till anger forgets the while ; 
Words whose music never yet caught 
The discord of one angry thought, 

And all those nameless cares that prove 
Their heaviest labour work of love ; 

Oh! these are spells to keep the heart, 
When passion’s thousand dreams depart.’ ” 


“ Beautifully expressed,” said Lucy, who had a true and valuable 
taste for poetry ; “ pity that there should ever be a reverse to so ex- 
quisite a description of the married state as it ought to be.” 

“ But there is a reverse,” answered Caroline, “ described with 
equal force in the very next page—I will repeat it to you. 


*«* Alas! when angry words begin 
Their entrance on the lip to win, 
_When sullen eye and flushing cheek 
Say more than bitterest tone could speak, 
And look and word than fire and steel 
Give wounds more deep—time cannot heal, 
And anger digs, with tauntings vain, 
A gulf it may not pass again. 


“ Such, alas!” said Caroline, with a sigh, “ has been realised in my 
own sad experience.” | 

* And why was this, Caroline ?” asked Lucy ; “ not from any natu- 
ral defect in your temper, for it was always considered remarkably 
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good; not from any fault in your understanding or feelings, you are 
the possessor both of intellect and sensibility ; but you wanted, dear 
Caroline, the best, the only safeguard in time of trial; we may store 
our memories with beautiful passages of poetry, we may dwell with 
rapt attention on the writings of morality and philosophy; they are 
all good in turn, and desirable to be studied, but the wisdom and pre- 
cepts of the scriptures are the only true sources of support in the 
real evils of life.” 

“ But suppose I had quoted scripture to a woman like Mrs. Clif- 
ford,” answered Caroline, “ she would only have answered me with 
a sneer, and perhaps have accused me of cant and hypocrisy.” 

** 1 do not say,” replied Lucy, “that it is desirable to make fre- 
quent quotations from scripture to those who are yet unawakened to 
the importance of religion; but the influence of scripture may be 
shown in our general manner, although its precise words may not be 
uttered by our lips; and should we fail to conciliate our adversaries, 
we shall still benefit ourselves; she who can return angry revilings 
with gentle and humble expressions, even although she may not suc- 
ceed in disarming them, will be amply repaid by the freedom that her 
own spirit will enjoy from all those violent, vindictive feelings which 
rack and agitate the mind of the proud, when they muse on the insult 
which they fancy they have received.” 

*“ Which they have very likely really received,” said Caroline 
quickly. 

“ Perhaps they have,” answered Lucy; “ but let me recal to you 
what Mason, in his ‘ Treatise on Self-Knowledge,’ says on that sub- 
ject. ‘ Suppose my adversary hath done me a real and undeserved 
injury without my fault or provocation, yet does not my present dis- 
content greatly aggravate it? Does it not appear greater to me than 
it does to anybody else, or than it will to me after the present ferment 
is over? And lastly, after all, must I never forgive ?” 

“ You are right, quite right,” said Caroline, after a pause ; “ I wish 
I could attain your principles, Lucy, and resemble you in character ; 
but even if 1 could, it would be too late to insure happiness; 1 mean, 
of course, in a temporal point of view. My husband has forsaken 
me in anger, and will never return; no repentance, no alteration of 
spirit on my part, can blot out the past.” 

“ Do not place limits to the goodness of Providence,” said Lucy ; 
“ Clifford may return, and a long life of happiness be yet before you ; 
or even should such not be the case, your conduct and example may be 
the means of benefiting many of your fellow-creatures. When you 
are wishing, however, to fix on a model for imitation, do not choose 
so weak and fallible a being as myself; and, above all, dearest Caro- 
line, do not imagine that you can resemble anybody by your own 
efforts, but depend entirely for success on the grace of God. 

This is merely a slight specimen of the conversations which passed 
between Caroline and her cousin, many of which were of a more 
decidedly serious character, and Caroline derived gradual but lasting 
benefit from them. 

A foggy November was succeeded by a rainy December, and 
snowy January ; all outward appearances were unpropitious to enjoy- 
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ment, but quiet and harmony were in the dwelling of the humble 
curate; books, music, and intellectual and instructive conversation, at 
once amused and improved the passing hours ; and the purest descrip- 
tion of peace, “the peace of God, which passeth all understanding,” 
began perceptibly to shed its soothing influence on the heart of the 
young and deserted wife. 


Above two years had elapsed since the period at which I paused in 
my story. An interval of that length makes a degree of difference 
in the circumstances and feelings of all, and to some, the important 
difference of wealth and poverty, honour and shame, happiness and 
misery, life and death. To Lucy and her husband the lapse had 
brought none but pleasant and welcome changes. _ Bernard had been 
presented to a living in the near neighbourhood of Bath; there was 
a good house on it, with sufficiently spacious and lofty apartments, a 
wide staircase, a pretty lawn and flower garden, and, best of all, an 
income quite competent to keep up all these comforts and conve- 
niences in appropriate style. The loss of their lovely boy had been 
supplied by a pretty little girl, who had just accomplished the feat— 
which is considered nearly miraculous by all parents, when performed 
by their own children—the feat of walking alone. Lucy and her hus- 
band were now sitting at their drawing-room window, anxiously watch- 
ing the arrival of a visitor. Mr. Ellerby was an old friend of Bernard's, 
whom he had not seen for five years; he was a man of independent 
property, and had been employing that period in travelling through 
foreign countries, but he had now come to the conclusion that nothing 
is like England for comfort, and had returned with the intention of 
passing the remainder of his days there. He had written to Bernard 
the day before from an hotel at Bath, saying that he would drive over 
and pass a few hours with him and Lucy on the ensuing morning, 
and apologising for the liberty he was going to take in bringing with 
him a young friend, whose state of nerves and spirits was such that 
he should not feel easy in leaving him, but who would be no inter- 
ruption to their conversation. Mr. Ellerby was punctual to his time, 
and was followed by a pale, pensive looking young man, who appeared 
not only very ill, but very shy; but his friend placed him in an arm- 
chair in the corner of the room, and he certainly showed no inclina- 
tion to break in upon the discourse. I will not recount the warm 
greetings that ensued, nor Mr. Ellerby’s expressions of admiration at 
the beauties of the house, the garden, and the baby, but will take up 
the conversation at the time when the visitor had been arrived about 
an hour. 

“I saw by the London newspapers,” said Ellerby, (“ which, by- 
the-bye, Bernard, first gave me the pleasing news of your prefer- 
ment,) that Mrs. Clifford, late of Keppel Street, died in this village 
a few months after your arrival here ; of course, as you are connected 
with her by marriage, you saw something of her.” 

“ I saw her almost daily,” replied Bernard. 

“ Indeed,” said his friend, “may I then request that you will 
favour me with every minute particular respecting her? I have rea- 
sons which I will explain to you hereafter for wishing to gain an ac- 
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curate account of the whole of that family, especially of Caroline, 
the wife of Edmund Clifford ; I conclude she is still with her mother, 
Mrs. Dornton.” 

“ No, indeed, she is not,” said Bernard; “but as Caroline is the 
relation and intimate friend of my wife, and as ladies are generally 
allowed to be better skilled than gentlemen in the art of telling a long 
story, I think you cannot do better than prevail on Lucy to give you 
all the details you wish to hear, which will also involve the history of 
Mrs. Clifford’s death.” 

Lucy was not difficult to be prevailed on; she related the ear! 
troubles of her cousin's married life, the misfortunes of her baibeend, 
the illness of Caroline, and her subsequent visit to her own house, and 
then continued in the following terms :— 

** Caroline had remained with us three months, and I trust her 
visit was a benefit to her in every sense of the word; we earnestly 
pressed her to prolong it, but Mrs. Dornton, who was fearful her 
daughter would be buried alive, and rendered quite moping and mis- 
anthropic by us, constantly wrote to her urging her to return; and as 
Caroline was delicately scrupulous on the subject of being a burden 
on our slender income, she seemed to have no alternative but again 
to become an inmate of her mother’s house. Just at that time, a 
letter arrived for Caroline, with the London post-mark, but written 
neither in the fair neat characters of Mrs. Dornton, nor in the deli- 
cately illegible running-hand of her daughters; it was folded in a 
square shape, the direction was misspelt, and a thimble had served 
the purpose of a seal; it was from Betty, the faithful and meagre 
servant of Mrs. Priscilla Penry, to announce the alarming illness of 
that lady, and her wish for the presence of her god-daughter. Caro- 
line arrived in town just in time to receive her old friend’s last breath, 
and to be honoured by her with a parting panegyric, in which she 
compared her to one of Richardson's heroines ; but as her voice was 
very broken and indistinct, Caroline could not make out whether it 
was Clarissa or Clementina. When her will was opened, it was found 
that, with the exception of a life-annuity to Betty, ( of whose fidelity 
and steadiness she in reality entertained a high opinion, although 
from long habit she was accustomed daily to inveigh against her 
wastefulness and love of finery,) the whole of her large property was 
bequeathed to her god-daughter, Caroline Clifford. I say, her large 
property, because the amount really excited general surprise; it 
seems a received rule to be astonished when a person living with one 
servant, and in a very frugal manner, dies worth a considerable sum, 
but in reality the very circumstance of their thriftiness and slender 
establishment tends to account for it; they spend but a small portion 
of their income, and the remainder goes to increase the capital, which 
gathers in circumference like a snow-ball by these frequent additions. 
Mr. Penry left his daughter a comfortable property thirty years ago, 
and by her rigid economy, constant recurrence for apparel to the 
wardrobes of her mother, aunt, and grandmother, which filled two 
large chests in the spare-room, (destined always to remain @ spare- 
room in her house,) prudent horror of dining company, and watchful 
scrutiny of the outgoings of Betty, she contrived to amass a sum 
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amounting to nearly fifty thousand pounds. Her will was made by a 
lawyer, and my husband and Mr. Fletcher were appointed the exe- 
cutors; the money was carefully secured to the sole use of Caroline, 
who was, however, allowed the control of a part of the principal, 
provided she obtained the consent of the executors. Caroline was 
not long in preferring a petition to them: there was a circumstance 
that had long lain heavy on her heart. Her husband happily had no 
debts, for the sale of the furniture in Torrington Square had settled 
all his current accounts; but the five thousand pounds, the fortune 
of poor Mary Preston, concerning which Clifford had expressed such 
contrition, was a subject of at least equal regret to Caroline, and she 
rejoiced in having it in her power to restore it. The consent of 
the executors was easily obtained; I need not say what the principles 
and opinions of my husband are, and Mr. Fletcher is an upright man, 
and immediately expressed his conviction that the payment of debts 
was equally a mercantile and a moral duty. I have heard Caroline 
say she has seldom experienced so happy a moment, as when she 
called on Mr. Preston, and informed him that the five thousand pounds 
were waiting his acceptance.” 

“She acted nobly and honourably,” said Ellerby, and his silent 
friend in the corner gave an inarticulate murmur of assent, the first 
sign he had shown of understanding the conversation. 

“ The father of Lucas,” continued Mrs. Bernard, “ was now eager 
to apologise to Mr. Preston for his unjust suspicions, and preparations 
for the marriage were speedily resumed. The sweet Mary, whose 
health and spirits had been gradually failing for some months, seemed 
now almost magically restored to both, by the happy alteration in her 
affairs, and the kindness and affection with which she was treated by 
her lover's family, who all united in pitying her for her past trials, 
and admiring the uncomplaining meekness with which she had borne 
them, had the effect of thoroughly completing her cure. The elder 
Mr. Lucas was so struck by the conduct of Caroline, that he requested 
an introduction to her, and became, as he jestingly told ali his friends, 
in great danger of fancying that he had at length discovered a fault- 
less woman. Caroline would have given a very different account of 
herself; but I merely mention this trifling circumstance, because it 
led to an highly important result.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Merchant's Daughter. By the Author of “ The Heiress,” 
** Agnes Searle,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


This is a very clever performance, highly interesting—calling into 
action many of our best feelings, eloquent in the narrative, and judicious 
in the portraiture of some of the characters—but most lamentably defi- 
cient in common sense. ‘This is a fault, however, that will not strike 
those very vividly who read only to be amused or to feel ; though it is 
glaring in the eyes of those whose onerous and invidious duty it is to 
read—to criticise. The hero and the heroine of the tale act like two 
boobies ; indeed, their folly is only possible in a novel. It is the beset- 
ting sin of female writers to be ever “ gilding refined gold,” and 
attempting to whitewash the lily. The delicacy of their heroines is 
made so delicate, that it ceases to be delicacy at all, and becomes 
fatuity ; and the self-abandonment of their heroes is so complete, and the 
reader grows so disgusted with it, that he feels inclined to abandon him, 
and leave him alone in his glory. So it is with the “ Merchant's 
Daughter” and her lover. They have got each upon a pair of the lof. 
tiest and most ricketty stilts that ever displayed two fools to disadvan- 
tage ; and thus they overstep the most obvious considerations that lie 
spread out before them on their path. Besides, it was a dangerous ex- 
periment to make these patterns of morality and virtue guilty of for. 
gery! ‘ You shall not do ill that good may come of it,” is the soundest 
principle in ethics. A murder would often do infinitely more good than a 
torgery—we may next expect to have three volumes of fiction in order to 
justify it. But though we have been compelled to speak thus of this 
novel, we shall say that it is a well-written, and most amusing work, and 
full of excellent and highly-wrought scenes. A work, too, that cannot 
be read throughout, without causing certain watery dimnesses to float 


before the eyes. 
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2 Notices of New Works. 


Henrietta Temple ; a Love Story. sy the Author of “ Vivian Grey.” 


Anything written by the Author of “ Vivian Grey ” will be sought for 
with avidity and read with prepossession. But, upon this, we should hope, 
that this rising and highly talented author does not rely—we are sure that 
he has too much tact and taste to presume uponit. Vivian Grey was an 
eagle’s flight, high, and of vast range, yet it never exceeded those limits be- 
yond which there is nothing but mystery and madness. ‘The author still 
kept within mortal sight—could still be scanned by mortal comprehension. 
He then produced his singular epic, and every one cried out that he had 
gone beyond it. However, it wasa splendid failure: the Dedalean wing 
had reached too near the sun; and though the aspiring soul seemed to reel 
in the blindness produced by too great a proximity to excessive light, it be- 
came not wholly prostrate on its failure. In his ‘* Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy,” it seems tous that he was both mocking himself and his readers— 
playing the antics of disappointed genius, in order to appear to the world, 
since he had failed to be pre-eminent, at least to be unfathomable. “ The 
Wondrous Tale” was the hysteric laugh of over-wrought genius—ridicu. 
lous, if it had not been so distressing. But all that is past. A fairer day is 
dawning tor this young author and tor the world; and we see the first 
bright and many-tinted ray of his coming sunshine, although there are some 
ugly clouds still breaking its beauty, in the impassioned novel before us. 
It cannot be read with an even, hardly a healthful, pulse. The story is 
grand in its eloquence, in its power, and even sublime in displaying the 
awful magnitude of human passion. In our reason we may be much be- 
low the angels, but in the strength, in the depth of our passions, we 
must be far beyond them. It is in displaying all these fearful energies 
that the author is so successful ; but, for this success it is necessary that 
there be a kindred spark in the bosom of the reader. If the glowing out- 
pourings of the spirit that pervades this work be tamely read, how ridi- 
culous they must appear! but if the soul be touched, how eloqguent—how 
beautifulehow true! This work is not calculated to find many friends. 
The cold and the calculating will not understand it ; the ultra-moralist 
will condemn it; the ultra-religionist will not be induced to look at it: 
yet, in the best sense of the word, it militates neither against true mo- 
rality nor offends a single religious principle. ‘The enthusiastic may be 
as pure, and they generally are more pious, than the Pharisees of the icy 
temperament. This novel may be said to be written to prove a proposi- 
tion to which the general experience of mankind gives a distinct refuta- 
tion—that there is only one love, and that love must be the first love, and 
that first love must be at first sight. This is the only true passion. All 
others are retlections—shadows of it—feelings—sentiments—impulses— 
but not love. Though the author does not state the proposition in these 
terms, this he endeavours to prove. We neither affirm nor deny it. We 
know nothing about it. We have never seen subjects under its influence, 
yet we can believe in it, as we have seen persons actually mad—raving, 
horribly mad—for objects—oh, how infinitely more mean than’a beautiful 
and lovable woman! It is solong ago since we were young, and for the 
young these volumes are written. Let them sit in judgment upon them, 
tor they only can form the competent tribunal. 

The two glaring faults of this production are affectation and manner- 
ism. Why should the author, who can breathe for his actors the most 
tender, the most soul-subduing eloquence, put such mawkish _sillimesses in 
the mouth of his heroine, and that heroine a creature so splendid, as this ° 
— Dear handkerchief! Ah! Give it me, my Ferdinand. And did he 
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really kiss it! Did he really kiss it before he slept, and wear it near his 
heart ?” and then the profusion of “ darlings” that are lavished on each 
other; and ever and anon the lady is burying her head in the gentleman's 
bosom, and the pressing of hands is really quite oppressive to the reader. 
The foolery of love is very pleasant, but certainly is not such foolery as 
the author has described it—the foolery of childishness. But there is not 
much of this, for which we are devoutly thankful. But his mannerism is 
amore constant and a graver offence. It pervades all his dram. pers 
They seem all to have been taught the same phraseology in the same 
school. This mannerism is effected by repeating the sentence with an 
inversion, the inversion usually joined to its predecessor by an exple- 
tive; for instance, in this way. ‘ D'Israeli the younger is a very fine 
writer.—Ah! a very fine writer is D’Israeli the younger ;” or “ It is 
pleasant to eat gooseberry-fool with a spoon; yes, with a spoon it is 
very pleasant to eat googeberry-fool.” Would that these little specks, 
which are such great things to little critics, were rubbed away ! The dul- 
lards that can discern them so clearly, and will laugh at them so heartily, 
are those who cannot appreciate the brightness that surrounds them, aud 
who have much of the world with them, who never take the trouble to 
thinkfor themselves. Of this novel we are neither going to give an outline 
of the plot, nor to cause its characters to pass in detail before us: we shall 
only say that the plot is simple, yet most eflective, and every character 
most ably conceived, and all are drawn by the hand of genius—those 
that are the fabric of the brain, as well as those that are copied 
from real life, Among the latter, Count Alcibiades Mirabel is a master. 
piece. We take our leave of this work, by expressing our conviction 
that, as sentimental young ladies say of themselves, it will be neither un- 
derstood nor properly appreciated ; yet it is at the same time, with all 
its errors, a glorious performance, and a proof that the author is only at 
the commencement of a career of the highest literary fame. 


Correspondence of Horace Walpole with George Montagu, I:sq., Se. 
A new Edition, with numerous Illustrative Notes, now first added. 
3 vols. 


This re-publication is extremely well-edited, and the addenda great ac- 
quisitions. It would be a waste of time to descant on the excellence of 
this prince of letter-writers. If the work is out of print, or there is any 
great and immediate demand for it, we think that the publisher has 
shown discrimination in giving the world this edition. We shall merely 
make one little extract from it, not because it is novel, but because it Is 
droll. 


Anortic Dericirpney. 


« A want of legs is not the only deficiency under which the cherubims labour, 

“ 5 © . , , ’ ” . . . . » 
according to the capital story told of St. ¢ ecilia. That saint was one day singing 
| led with cherubims, who 


and playing on the organ, when the chapel was suddenly fil .) on : 
* ; as snec . > netul devotions, sunt, 

c ering rouod ber as long as she continued ber tu : 

we advair which they had been 


apprehensive that they must be tired, from the length of time ! + , 
poising themselves on their downy wings, addressed them with—* Asseyez-vous, 
mes epfans :’ to which she received for answer, ‘ Merci, madame, mere: 5 mals Hous 


n’avons pas de quoi.” 

Had this occurred in Ireland, the beautiful organist might have recom- 
mended them to be seated on the backs of their head, instead of that 
part of the back of which “ Ils n’eurent pas de quot. 
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4 Notices of New Works. 


The Library of Fiction, or Family Story Teller ; consisting of Ori- 
ginal Tales, Essays, and Sketches of Character. Written eapressly 
for this Work, by Eminent Authors. 


The number for December is excellent. We have a startling, spirit- 
stirring tale, from the pen of Sheridan Knowles, entitled “ ‘The Guerilla.” 
It is dramatic to au excess, and but little labour is required to convert it 
into an effective three-act drama. ‘* The Man of Many Namesakes,” by 
Maurice Harcourt, is short and playful, and affords the reader a half- 
hour of very great amusement. ‘ The Pleasure Party,” by Mr. May- 
hew, is avery good picture of the underbred affectation of gentility so 
yrevalent in the apprentices and shopmen of the metropolis ; and The 
Victim ” is a tender and a touching story, and one which we wished 
heartily had not so many types in real life. Indeed, the narrative hardly 
appears to us to be a fiction. The anxiety of the proprietors of this 
work to procure the co-operation of the best writers, cannot fail of its 
reward, the completest success. 


The Life of Ali Pacha, of Pepleni, Vizier of Icpirus, surnamed Astor, 
or the Lion. by KR. A. Davenport. 


Forming the sixty-first number of the Family Library. This singular 
and exciting biography will lead the reader to many very important 
reflections. It will show him to what a wretched state of barbarism 
those classical and fruitful countries that have so long groaned under the 
subjugation of the Ismanlis have degenerated. It will prove to him that 
there is a state of society in which the most absolute and atrocious 
tyranny will prove a blessing, and that to prevent the almost utter anni- 
hilation of the human race, the power of arbitrary murder, in the hands 
of a ferocious chief, is often not only necessary, but, comparatively —— 
ing, a blessing. The life of Ali is a terrible chronicle of crime- 
dreadful romance of blood. He made himself the one great Heme fe 
in these devoted territories, by slaying the numerous little ones who were 
making much greater devastation in human life. This biography is very 
excellently written, though perhaps there is a little too much extraneous 
matter mixed up with it, consisting of the history aud antiquities of the 
country over which this tyrant reigned. It will be found that this deso- 
lator, who had lived by treachery and by the sword, by the sword and by 
treachery met his death. His family perished with him. This work must 
always be read with the greatest interest. 


Tints of Talent, from many Pencils, “dited by G. M. Bussey. 


There is a marvel attached to this little volume—a great marvel in 
these arrogant times. ‘The title that it bears is actually too modest. It 
possesses not only the tints, but the very reality of the talent itself. It 
could not be otherwise, when we see how m: iny good writers have lent 
their aid to produce this pleasing book. Wew iil mention a few of them, 
as the best recommendation that we can give the work— Mrs. Crawford, 
Maurice Harcourt, so popular among the annuals—Challis, and Francis, 
the author of ** Brambletye House, &c-&Xc. We shall shortly expect to 
see another volume atier the same model, for we feel assured that this 
will meet with success. 
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Narrative of the oppressive Law Proceedings, and other Measures re- 
sorted to by the British Government, and numerous Private Indi- 
viduals, to overpower the Larl of Stirling, and subvert his larful 
Rights. Written by Himself. Also a Genealogical account of' the 
family of Alexander, Karl of Stirling, compiled from MSS. in pos- 
session of the Family, followed by an Historical Review of their pos- 
sessions in Nova Neotia, Canada, Se. By Epnuram Locknarrt, 
Esq. With a Copious Appendix of Royal Charters, and other 
Documents. 


We have given the reader the whole of this rather k ngethy title-page, 
because it shows him how great is the importance of the question that 
arises upon these claims. We shall pretace the few remarks that we are 
about to make upon them, by —_ the motto affixed to the volume, 
** Rien n'est beau que le vrai.” Nothing is more certain. It is the dis. 
regard to this maxim that has involved all the parties—the pursuers as 
well as the deniers of justice, into all manner ot false positions ‘These 
are the simple facts of the case. That silly pedant, James the Sixth, and 
First, granted to his private secretary, and favourite, Sir William Alex- 
ander, the whole of Nova Scotia, and a great part of the Canadas, in sove- 
reignty ; yes, gave him and his heirs, by the most express charter, a king. 
dom nearly as large again as England. Not only was all the soil given to 
him, but the freedom of all the peoplewho hereafter should inhabitit, to him 
and to his, to all eternity, with the right of creating a nobility, archbishops 
and bishops, courts of justice, corporations—indeed, with more prero- 
gatives than James either had, or dared to claim over his own dominions, 
and he had a very extensive idea, too, of the kingly power. Well, here 
are the charters unimpugnable—here is the direct line in whose favour 
they were made—and, across the Atlantic, there are about four or five 
wnillions of people over whom the Earl of Stirling claims to reign, and 
whose property in the land these millions haveusurped. There is some- 
thing sublimely absurd in the whole affair. It can hardly be called a 
question between the Earl of Stirling and the government—-it is a ques- 
tion for the community at large. A question that ought to be brought to 
the test of /e vrai—that is, the most beautiful of all tests—the test of 
common sense. But the lawyers have got hold of the business, and in- 
stead of common sense, we have nothing but perplexity, procrastination, 
and oppression. Your law judges, and great legal authorities, are the 
unswerving sticklers for charters and kingly powers: they dare not—it 
would be against the whole current of their thoughts, and counteract the 
whole practice of their lives, to speak the plain truth, and say, that this 
weak-headed, tobacco-hating, witch-persecuting monarch, had no right to 
grant an empire and a future nation to a single man,- it would be a bad 
precedent ; and, when looking at this case, they never think of the great 
principle, salus populi suprema lex. Theretore, instead of saying boldly, in 
theirown name or in thatof the government, your claims are inadmissi- 
ble, because they are of that magnitude of absurdity, that would almost 
imply insanity, this earl is tortured by legal quibbles, and all the dis- 
astrous subtleties and technicalities of a time-injured and cobwebbed 
legal jurisdiction. It is a question properly for no legal tribunal :—it is 
too vast. It should be made a national one:—the imbecile grant be 
solemnly rescinded by the voice of the state—an act of parliament 
should repair the folly of a king. Were this done, then the only 
consideration left would be what compensation should be given to the 
earl? It is certainly a hard thing that posterity should be made to suf- 
ter for the fatuity of a long-deceased ruler; but, as much of the property 
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in these kingdoms is held by a similar tenure, and as there are but few 
such explicit title-deeds as is that by which the Earl of Stirling claims his 
pe he it would be right to make some compensation. Let this be done, 
and the question be set at rest for ever ; but, don’t let us suffer the poor 
nobleman to be worried into ong and, perhaps, death, by the wolf-dogs 
of the law. ‘This is altogether a very singular business; and we sadly 
fear that it will be shufiled off for ever—not honestly looked in the face or 
fairly dealt by. 


Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club; containing a Faithful Re- 
cord of the Perambulations, Perils, Travels, Adventures, and Sport- 
ing Transactions of the Corresponding Members. Edited by Boz, 
With Illustrations. 


Very good, this number the eleventh, indeed. Sam Weller improves 
upon acquaintance. The world never saw drollery and wit offered to 
them before in a form so singular. The renowned Mr. Pickwick is, him- 
self, the legitimate successor to Don Quixote ; indeed, he is the cockney 
Quixote of the nineteenth century, and instead of armour of iron, he is 
encased in a good coating of aldermanic fat, and instead of spear and 
sword, has his own powers of declamation with which to go forth to do 
fearful batile upon the swindler, the wrong-doer, and the oppressor of 
the innocent. We wish that the humorous Boz would call to mind that 
the knight of La Mancha was really the victim of a veritable flame. 
We should like to see Mr. Pickwick confess to the soft impeachment. 
This gentleman’s attendant has the process of mollification already 
going forward in his heart ;—we trust that it will not ascend to his 
head, but that he will make love with the same effect that hitherto he 
does everything else. We know of no publication that is productive of 
more genuine amusement than these Pickwickian papers. 


Lionel Wakefield. By the Author of “ Sydenham.” 3 vols. 


This production is founded upon the model of the immortal work of 
Le Sage. It has considerable merit, though it gives us detestable views 
of human nature. The hero has all the obliquity of morality of Gil Blas, 
but possesses neither hiswit, his shrewdness, nor his deep insight into that 
selfish labyrinth, the heart of man. Lionel Wakefield's adventures are 
common-place enough; yet they are so extremely -probable, that they 
read like the honest outpourings of some autobiographer, who does not 
care how much he discovers to his own discredit, so long as he acquires 
sufficient scope to talk about himself. Amusing as this novel is, its pe- 
rusal does not leave a pleasant impression on the mind. However hard 
and heartless may be the conduct of the generality of mankind, they still 
like the generous and the heroic to predominate, when they give up to 
any author the reins of their imagination. ‘In this work the hero is a 
selfish egotist, who we expect every moment to settle into the absolute 
scoundrel,—a consummation that his innate weakness and vacillating 
character only prevents. Again, this fiction wants relief; there is no 
Virtuous character in it sufficiently brought forward to afford the reader's 
mind some repose from the long category of little villanies that crowd 
the narrative and signalize the hero. We also doubt much of the moral 
tendency of this work. The hero speaks in the first person, aud his lan- 
guage on the subject of his vices and his failings are constantly palliative, 
and his mean and dishonourable career is crowned by all those worldly 
advantages that only talent and unblemished virtue ought to achieve. 
We do not wish to damn these volumes by faint praise, for they «re 
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decidedly clever, and a true picture of the hnman heart, though, when the 
author drew it, he viewed it only on its darker side. Lionel Wakefield 
undoubtedly possesses the first requisite to a good novel,—it is highly in- 
teresting. 


The Naval History of Great Britain; a New and greatly Improved 
Edition, brought down to the present Time. By Evwarpv Pevuam 
BRENTON, Captain, R.N. Dedicated, by permission, to his Ma- 
jJesty. 


We have received the seventh part of this history, bringing our naval 
affairs down to the capture of the Isle of Bourbon. We spoke so fully 
upon this meritorious publication in our last number, that we may well 
be excused from going into any length upon it at present. We will, how- 
ever, quote from it a very pleasant epigram, made on the occasion of the 
ill-executed expedition to Walcheren, and that, through unaccounted 
lor delays, failed so miserably. 


‘‘ Chatham's earl, with his sword drawn 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham,” 


The Popular Encyclopedia ; being a General Dictionary of Arts, 
Science, Literature, Biography, History, and Political Economy ; 
reprinted from the American edition of the * Conversations Lexicon ;" 
with Corrections and additions, so as to render it suitable to this 
Country, and bring it down to the present Time. With Disser- 
sations, &c. & ce. 


This eminently-useful work has now advanced to the fourth volume of 
the sccond part, and alphabetically as far as M ;—quite the half of the 
undertaking. For utility to all classes of practical men, we know of no 
better work. We cannot, of course, enter into any remarks on the 
detail of this popular publication, as such a course would render us 
much more prolix than entertaining. The plates to this volume are ex- 
ceedingly good and very curious, independently of their merits of exe- 
cution. We really find by them, anatomically speaking, how very nearly 
we are allied to the monkey. The plates elucidative of ornithology are 
very splendid, yet, at the same time, very accurate. We are inclined to 
think that the plates and the elaborate descriptions of engines and ma- 
chinery might well be omitted, seeing that the daily improvements in all 
the mechanical arts must soon render them obsolete. We recommend 
our friends to furnish their libraries with this valuable work. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By Tuomas Brun, F-R.S., F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Wood-cuts of each Species and numerous Vignettes. 


The fourth number of this ably-conducted periodical finishes its dis- 
sertation on dogs, and commences upon the seal genus. All these sub- 
jects are treated with great perspicuity, nor are they exhausted by tedious 
amplification. The woodcuts are of the very first quality, and the vig. 
nettes will be often found to be very amusing. From the seals the learned 
author proceeds to the walrus, morse, sea-cow, or sea-horse, for this 
misshapen animal bears all these names. The information conveyed re~ 
specting it is very interesting. 
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The Rambler in Mexico, 1836. By Cuaries Joseru Larnronr, 
Author of the “ Alpenstock,” &c. 


A very pleasing account of a most interesting portion of the globe. 
Mr. Latrobe appears to have had almost every requisite to the accom- 
plished traveller. Without being darkly technical he seems to be enough 
of the geologist, naturalist, and botanist, to convey correct information 
upon all Mexican subjects connected with these sciences. We wish that 
his opportunities had enabled him to remain longer in those elevated and 
romantic regions that once owned the sway of Montezuma, and over 
which the blast of Spanish cupidity and tyranny has so fatally passed. 
The reader will find in this work a very graceful narrative, and the per- 
sonal adventures of the traveller will prove to have an interest peculiar to 
themselves. We are pleased to find a religious spirit so firm and yet so 
rational pervade the book. 


Adventures in the Moon, and other Worlds. 


These are clever essays certainly, but in a very easy department. When 
we throw off, from the very beginning, all probability, it matters not 
much what the author may say afterwards. There should be some aptness 
in these impossible things to things possible ; and, after the first plunge 
into the unnatural is taken, all things that succeed, should be consistent 
with themselves. Thus, if a man be conveyed, by the potent will of the 
author, into the moon or any other planet, and the traveller carries with 
him his five earthly senses, it is not correct to make him see, hear, 
smell, touch, or taste, otherwise than he would do on earth. The author 
has not strictly adhered to this plan; and, for our parts, we must say, 
that we think his inequalities have an unpleasant effect. But these remarks 
only apply tothe machinery, to thevehicles by which the author's instruc. 
tion and his satire areconveyed. Almost every moral and political relation 
of man, all his common, and individual feelings, are held up to ridicule, or 
brought under his scourge. The work is in one volume, and a rather 
bulky one for an octavo—there is too much of it—the dose is too large. 
They would have made admirable papers for a magazine. Caustic is a 
good agent, but it must never be administered too unsparingly. Some 
who may call this cavilling, would say, if the aggregate ot it that is 
offered you be too much to be applied at once, you may take as little of 
it as you like at a time. So you may. But neither the author nor his 
mublisher would be content with this manner of dealing. We cannot, 
noaewes; conclude this, our short notice, without doing justice to the 
excellent materials, that we think are so inartificially thrown together. 
They are acute, evince a great knowledge of the world, and of the ac- 
tuating elements of society, and the style, in all its varieties of play- 
tulness, scorn, irony, or bitterness is always almost as good as such a style 
can be. As to what may be the success of a work of this description, it 
is almost impossible to predict; it is a novel experiment, and a volume 
upon which the world will not, either through iguerance or through indo- 
lence, think for themselves. We know of no publication lately that requires 
so much pushing, and there is no great number of books that deserve it 
more. The title, of itself, is rather repellent, giving rise to the opinion, 
that the work to which it is prefixed must be rambling, vague, and 
visionary. But, it is evident that the author, whoever he may be, has 
not put forth the whole of his strength, and thus we are led more to ad- 
mire the power that produced the volume, than the volume itself. There 
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is, We are sorry to say, one thing against it—it has been inordinately 
praised by a periodical that has, with a singular fatality, almost invatri.. 
ably run counter to the public opinion, totally condemning works that have 
afterwards become highly popular, and too often lavishing its praise upon 
the still-born children of the press. 


The Hiedenmaver. By J. Fennimore Coorrr. 


This work, that formerly had so favourable a reception, is reprinted, 
and now forms the fifty-fifth number of “ Bentley's Standard Novels.” 
Ona work so well known, critical remarks may be spared: it has received 
the fiat of public approbation, and we would not disturb it if we could. 
This volume is decorated by a very superior engraving from the burin of 
Mr. Greathetch—a very excellent name for a scrateher of copper—after a 
picture by Mr. Cause. The ebriety of the character of the drunkard is 
well expressed, without being exaggerated. The vignette title-page, by 
the same artists, is also commendable. The getting up of these republi- 
cations is honourable to all the parties concerned. 


Admiral Napier’s War in Portugal between Don Pedro and Don 
Miguel. By Avminat Cuarces Napier. 


We remember when the critic’s phrase, “ this or that work was quite 
refreshing,” was in high vogue. It has been worn out, thrown by, and 
is consequently very unfashionable. We shall resume it, however, in 
speaking of this straightforward and extremely honest work. There is 
no tinsel in it. Not a bit of it big enough to find favour in the eyes of a 
single Dennis. We are not dazzled by the narrative ; but the heart is at 
once cheered and warmed by it, and that is the right thing after all. 
The British honour has received no taint in the hands of Admiral Na- 
pier—would that we could say as much of all the leaders of our subsi- 
diary forces. Napier does not seem very much to admire the Portuguese 
character—the Portuguese will never like him: he has humiliated them 
by his success and his superiority. We wish that we had room to quote 
the whole account of the gallant admiral’s very opportune and beauti- 
fully-tought action—the action was beautifully fought—which is much 
better than being fought merely bravely. The nautical skill displayed 
throughout is deserving of all admiration. It is a man like Napier who 
should have the direction of British courage—English nerve and bottom 
will do anything when properly commanded: but bravery and contempt 
of death avail but little under the control of the wavering or the in- 
experienced. We must do the admiral the justice to make the following 
extract. 

““ It is not for me to comment on this action; I shall leave that to the world ; 
simply observing, that at no time was a naval action fought with such a disparity of 
force, and in no naval action was there ever so severe a loss in so short a time, 

“ It has been suid by our detractors that the fleet was bought; | answer that they 
were, but with the same coin that Earl St. Vincent bought the Spanish fleet, viz. 
British powder, British shot, and British steel, wielded by the hands of British 
officers and seamen, with the disadvantages of a long peace, an ill-found and ill- 
disciplined squadron, and many of the officers totally unacquainted with naval habits 
and discipline. 1 must also do justice to the Portuguese officers and men who were 
in the fleet, all of whom behaved most courageously.” 


Much as we rejoice in the glory of Admiral Napier, we trust that 
henceforward we shall have no more interference with the intestine quar- 
Jan. 1836.—voL. XVIIL.—NO. LXIX. ‘ 
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rels of any nation. Whatever the people may be, they will always get 
for themselves a government quite as good as they deserve: it must al- 
ways destroy the natural and healthful course of events to endeavour, by 
foreign aid, to get for them, what they have not the proper spirit to get 
for themselves. It seems, after all that has been done for these ungrate- 
ful Portuguese, that they show us, their oldest allies and their best 
friends, neither respect nor justice, and that they will shortly be again 
punished by a visitation of civil war, Don Miguel being about to open 
the question afresh. We hope that the admiral will not risk the bra- 
very of his honest sailor-fingers, by again thrusting them in this nasty 
Portuguese pie. 





The Comic Almanack for 1837, an Ephemeris in jest and earnest, 
containing all things fitting for such a work. By Rigpum Funni- 
pos, Gent., adorned with a dozen of Merry Cuts, pertaining to the 
Months, and an Hieroglyphic, by Gkorce CRUIKSHANK. 


We have laughed through every month of the ensuing year—we have 
enjoyed it in anticipation. Fate cannot deprive us of it. We have 
cropped it, as Horace would have said. And to do all this, how excel- 
lently has George Cruikshank assisted us! We really believe that George 
has with his pencil slain more blue devils than any knight that ever ex- 
isted, has giants. But, ofall the plates, we like that of February the best, 
the detailing the gentle strife of St. Valentine's Day. It is not only funny, 
very funny, but highly poetical. We are soberly of opinion that this 
almanack is the only almanack that should be admitted into a well-regu- 
lated, house. Old Moore’s (the physician and astrologer) was positively 
indecent, and very impious—though duly entered at Stationer’s Hall. 
Does it exist? If it does, we suppose that it enters Stationer’s Hall as 
usual—let it therefore there remain stationary. It is a very excellent thing 
for the health to have a joke not only for every month in the year, but for 
every week in the month—the man that does, or the men—or the men and 
women that do, the fun in verse and prose do it very funnily ; we cannot 
leave this without showing our friends how funnily. 


*A RISING GENIUS. 
“TIMOTHY SLY’S OWN EPISTLE (NOT THE MASTER'S.) 


** Dear Dick—I copied my schocl letter to Farther and Mother ten times before 
one was good enough, and while the teacher is putting the capitals and flourishes in 
I shall slip this off on the sly. Our examination was yesterday and the table was 
covered with books and things bound in gilt and silk for prizes but were all 
put away again and none of us got none only they awarded Master Key a new 
fourpenny bit for bis essay on Locke because his friends live next door and 
little Coombe got the tooth-ake so they would not let him try his experiments on 
vital air which was very scurvy. It didnt come to my turn so I did not get a prize 
but as the company was to stop tea I put the cat in the water butt which they clean 
it out in the holidays and they will be sure to find her and we were all treated with 
tea and I did not like to refuse as they might have suspect something. Last night 
we had a stocking and bolster fight after we went to bed and I fougt a little lad with 
a big bolster his name is Bill Barnacle and I knocked his eve out with a stone in mv 
stocking but no body knows who did it because we were all in the dark so I could 
not see no harm in it. Dear Dick send me directly your Wattses Hyms to show for 
I burnt mine and a lump of cobblers wax for the masters chair on breaking up day 
and some small shot to pepper the people with my quill gun and eighteen pence in 
coppers to shy at the windows as we ride through the village and make it one and 
nmepence for there's a good many as I’ve a spite against and if farther wont give it 
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you ask mother and say its for yourself and meet me at the Elephant and Castle and 
if there’s room on the coach you can get up for | want to give you some crackers to 
let off as soon as we get home while they are all a Kissing of me 
* Your affectionate brother 
‘*Timotny Sry.” 


_- — 





Glances at Life in City and Suburb. By Cornevivs Wess, Author 


Ios ‘ . a bl ” 
of “ The Posthumous Papers of a Person lately about Town, 
“ Lyric Leaves,” &c. 


Many of these papers have before seen the public in another form, and 
they have been generally well received. This volume is not, however, a 
production of a very high order—it is replete with mannerism—and the 
same idea is rehashed up again and again until the reader's palate is nau- 
seated. How often we have the drollery about the name of Smith served 
up to us! and that ever-recurring quotation of “ Like angel visits, 
tew and far between.” Indeed, they are not visits of this description, being 
neither few nor far between! All that is good in this work has been much 
better done by Boz. The field is, however, wide enough for both of then— 
for the exuberance of the cockney soul in character and humour is inex- 
haustible. Let Mr. Webb try again, and if he have that generous spirit 
for which we give him credit, rivalry will only give a fresh impetus to 
his exertions and lead to a better result. 





Twelve Months in the British Legion. By an Orvicer or THE NINTH 
REGIMENT. 


As this legion is fast passing away into nothingness, having really done 
nothing—no fault of theirs certainly—the interest about it naturally fades 
away into almost nothing also. This gentleman, the author of the work 
before us, gives a more favourable account of it than the public generally 
believes that it deserves. We cannot repress our indignation at the gulli- 
bility of the English all through this transaction. They have brought con- 
tempt upon their heads from a nation the most contemptible, or rather from 
a faction of that nation. If it be only to teach us a Gaas in the work of 
interference, we invite the perusal of this work. It contains also some 
lively strictures upon Spanish men, women, and manners, and adds some- 
thing to our stock of information concerning this singularly distracted 
country. The ignorant and bigoted inhabitants seem to have offered to 
them only a choice of two of the most horrible evils that can afflict a na- 
tion. On the one hand, there is for their adoption despotism and monarch- 
ism, to oppress and beggar them: on the other, lawless democracy and 
social disorganisation. Here, too, we may express a little surprise at the 
zealous advocacy that Don Carlos receives from a portion of the Conservative 
press: it wars with papistry and intolerance at home, whilst it poo 
their abettors abroad. The bigoted Carlos, were he the rye sove- 
reign of Spain, is much more like to assist into rebellion, and through it 
too, the Catholics of Ireland than the constitutional Isabella. But who can 
expect consistency in this world? We should be inconsistent if we did. 


The Solace of Song; Short Poems, suggested by Scenes visited on a 
Continental Tour, chiefly in Italy. 


The solace that is derivable from these poems springs more from the 
religious than the poetical spirit that they breathe. Wherever the au- 
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thor has found himself, whether under the Pagan arch of ‘Titus or on the 
true or fabulous spot where the Christian apostle Paul dwelt, he has given 
his feeling vent in verse, and always in the direction of piety. How he 
has succeeded we will let a short extract speak for him. ‘The getting up 
of the volume is very imposing: the type is singularly clear, and the bind. 
ing expensive. But that which claims the pre-eminence of approbation, 
is the exquisite wood-cuts with which the work is illustrated. They are 
mer equal to good line-engravings. The following is the manner in 
which the author treats his subjects :— 


THE TEMPLES OF PA4STUM., 

‘** Lone wrecks of ages gone! whose very roar 
Hath died i’ th’ distance—ye have known no change 
But touch of years, while all around is strange, 
Save the wild waves that sweep yon bending shore ! 
How have ye charmed Time, that he no more 
Should seek your ruin, nor the geutle Earth 
Estrange from your rude forms the love she bore, 
When with wreath’d flowers she garlanded your birth ? 
What would ye—tarrying here, when all are fled ;— 
Your matted altars left, the lizards’ play ; 
Sucking the dews of death among the dend, 
Clinging to earth, and wrestling with decay ; 
Sham’d of your heathen gods—ye will not die, ~ 
Till man redress foul wrong, and plant Christ’s cross on high.” 


The reader will perceive that this is not perfect, though much above 
mediocrity. ‘This volume will be a most welcome guest to every serious 
family. 


St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di Romania, in 1833 and 
1834 ; a characteristic Picture, drawn during a Residence there. 
By M. Von Tievrz, Prussian Counsellor of Legislation. 2 vols. 


The author of these amusing travels must surely to havebcen blessed with 
a high state of physical health, for his spirits seem to be inexhaustible, and 
everything appears to him of a rose-coloured tint. The Greeks only are 
black in his eyes. The Turks, in comparison with them, are perfect 
angels ; the Russians. gods. We care but little for the aythor’s political 
tendencies and his political eulogiums, for we receive them for just so 
much as they are intrinsically worth, not for what they are worth to him 
—an annuity, or a large sum of secret service money, at least; but we 
take his facts, and are obliged to him for them. ‘There is much genuine 
information in these two pleasant volumes, and, always making due allow- 
ance for Russian partisanship, much valuable instruction. As one great 
characteristic of the Turks is, or was, their passion for eating opium, we 
shall give our readers an extract on this subject. 


“ The ‘ march of intellect’ in Turkey has destroyed much that was interesting ; 
and among other things, the sanctuary of the Opium-eaters (or Theriaki), In the 
vicinity of the Suleimanié stood, some short time since, the booths where the Os- 
manlites of the old school, in the enjoyment of that poison, transplanted themselves 
for the space of an hour to the seventh heaven, enjoying in anticipation the bappi- 
ness of paradise, and paying for such pleasure the price of awakening from a state 
of bliss to one of earthly frenzy and despair. I felt a great inclination to indulge 
for once in this luxury; but the small opium-houses were deserted and in ruius be- 
fore me, having been destroyed by the Sultan’s express command. Hollow-eyed 
beings, consisting merely of skin and bone, glided about the ruins of their sanc- 
tuaries, sighing for lost delights, and even despising the punch which their present 
sovereiga bad recommended them by way of compensation.” 
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Now we call this sultan the father—the indulgent father of his people. 
How kind in him to recommend to these indolent visionaries the all-ex- 
citing punch! It will not be long before wine will be openly drunk by all 
classes in Turkey, and then we shall entertain some hopes of their rege- 
neration. We are temptedto give another lively extract, which we 
heartily recommend to the tonsorial faculty in this kingdom. 


“ Asa sign of a barber’s shop, a long handkerchief waves in front of the apart- 
ment. It is supplied on two sides with broad wooden seats, ‘The third is occupied 
by the hearth for heating water ; the fourth consists wholly of windows and glass 
doors, in order to have plenty of light. The customer seats himself upon one of 
the benches, while the barber squats down with crossed legs before him, and then 
commences with considerable energy the removal of the beard, But the flexibility 
of the patient's neck is put to the test—since the operator, to avoid moving from his 
convenient position, turns and twists the head of the shaved in all directions upon 
his knees. The beard having disappeared, the act is nevertheless not terminated, 
for the second scene now commences. One is enveloped before and behind in nap- 
kins ; a large water basin is placed in the hands, into an aperture in the side whereof 
the neck fits, and the head is bent into the basin, representing the picture of Hero- 
dias and the decapitated Jobn the Baptist. Waves of soap and water boisterously 
roar in this vessel, end with a kind of professional enthusiasm the barber commences, 
not to wash but fairly to knead, the seat of knowledge. The ears and nose are most 
unmercifully treated. One ventures not, in this extremity, to open the mouth and 
call for help, lest one should be suffocated in soapsuds ; the infliction is therefore 
borne resignedly until near swooning, Now, over the head of the patient, a lesser 
vessel is suspended by a chain from the ceiling, full of warm water, which from an 
aperture beneath, streams down upon the cranium, washing off the soap, Warmed 
towels complete the process of drying; a comb arranges the entangled hair; and 
with a ‘ God be praised !’ one disengages oneself from the hands of the barber, who 
holds a glass in front to enable one to see whether, in spite of bis manipulation, the 
head yet sits in its right place.” 


Now we call this an honest earning of money. We do not wonder that in 
these regions the barber ranks so high in the social circle, and attains so 
often to the loftiest station that a subject can reach—that of the pasha with 
three tails, and vizier. From these short quotations every one must perceive 
that these are two very interesting volumes, and that they ought to be in 
great request. 





The Purgatorio of Dante Translated. By Ichanop CuarLes Wricut, 
M.A., Translator of the “ Inferno.” 


This translation is dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and we 
mention the fact merely to prove that the reverend divine takes a lively 
interest in fostering literary talent. We believe that the Purgatorio is but 
little known to the generality of English readers ; and very few readers 
of any description have fully understood it till lately. There is now, 
however, no doubt but that Dante was a sincere church reformer, and 
endeavoured to do that by the pe ower by inuendo and well-concealed 
satire which Luther attempted openly and, in the sequel, so successfully. 
This Purgatorio is a wild anda sublime poem. Purgatory is not that dull 
place for the half damned so generally believed ; it is a beautiful moun. 
tain, up which the author has to climb and purge himself of seven sins. 


‘«« Admitted within the gate of Purgatory, the poet proceeds upward by a narrow 
way to the first circle or ledge. In this, Pride is punished with severe inflictions ; 
and on the sides of the marble rock are displayed examples of Humility—wrought by 
Dante in so striking and picturesque a manner, as to show most a the peculiar 
skill of the imaginative sculptor. The remaining six circles, each devoted to the 
punishment of a particular vice, occupy several cantos. Of these, the fourteenth 
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is distinguished for the bitter sarcasm and heart-felt sorrow with which the poet la- 
ments the degeneracy of Italy. 

‘* Having effaced.the stains of vice, and passed through the purifying fire, Dante is 
carried up a lofty stair to the summit of the mountain. A new scene here opens be- 
fore us.—The garden of Eden is discovered in all its pristine beauty—lovely ani 
deserted, as it is supposed to have remained since the expulsion of our first Parents ; 
and waiting in readiness to receive the Daughter of Jerusalem, on her descent from 
Ifeaven, and to admit the redeemed into the presence of their King, upon his holy 
mountain of Zion. A description of the terrestrial Paradise follows,—the living ver- 
dure of the forest tempering the fervour of the early day—the leaves trembling be- 
fore the soft impulse of a gentle wind—while the birds iu many a throng are joyfully 


hailing the matin hour. And, as if Dante was determined to embellish this part of 


his poem with all the most soothing ideas that nature suggests, the river Lethe is 
seen running through the meadow ,—with its gentle wave bending down the grass 
that springs at its side, and—beyond all compare with earthly streams—clear and 
trunsparent :— 


‘ And yet it moved in darkness on its way, 
Dark, in the depth of that perpetual shade,’ 


(On the other side of the river, a lady now appears, walking alone, and singing, as 
she culls the flowers that adorn her path. The poet asks her the purport of her song ; 


when, veiling her modest eyes, Matelda replies, that she is rejoicing in the works of 


her Creator; and, in answer to further inquiries, proceeds to explain, that the works 
of nuture in this holy place are subject to no such irregularities as prevail on earth— 
that the flowers me trees grow spontaneously—that the two streams, Lethe and 
Funoe, are not replenished by the uncertain supplies of rain, but issue from a never- 
furling source ; endued—the one with power to take away all memory of sin—the other, 
to cull each virtuous deed to mind. Following Matelda along the opposite bank of 
the stream, Dante has not proceeded far, when the forest is suddenly illuminated, 
and a sound of melody runs through the glowing air.’ Contemplating these ‘ pri- 
mwval fruits of the eternal Love,’ he advances onward, till in the objects, whose 
duzzling splendour at first eluded his sight, he is able to distinguish seven candela- 
bra, and in the music recognizes the song ‘ Hosanna,’ proclaiming the approach of 
ovr Saviour and the Bride. A procession advances, consisting of Saints arrayed in 
white, and Elders crowned with lilies. A triumphal car follows, intended to repre- 
sent the chair of St. Peter, or the pure and primitive Church, before it was corrupte: 
by Papal superstitions,—drawn, as afterwards appears, by a Griffon—in its two-fold 
nature emblematical of our Saviour, and surrounded by four Cherubim. Rapt thus 
into the loftiest visions, Dante places before our eyes, with surprising distinctness, 
the mysterious images of Ezekiel and St. John. Beatrice at last appears, descend- 
ing from Heaven, veiled in white, like the sun shrouded in a silver mist, and encom- 
passed by a cloud of flowers, showered down upon ber by angelic hands. At the 
sight of his long-lost Lady, from whom he had at times suffered himself to be led 
wstray, the poet is struck with awe, and acknowledges the full force of his ancient 
flaine. In the meantime Virgil departs; when Dante, giving way to despair, ts 
checked by Beatrice, who calls to him by name—‘ Dante, weép not;’ and tells him 
that he has greater cause for tears than the departure of Virgil— Assuming a disdain- 
ful air, she reproaches him with tardiness in seeking the beautiful mountain, aod 
suffering himself to be drawn away from his ‘ first love.’ ‘ If, she says, ‘ at my 
decease you were bereaved of the fairest form that nature or art ever designed, it 
became you not to have stooped to delusive attractions, but rather to have soared uj - 
wards, and contemplated me in my more exalted state.’ 


‘ As little children with their eyes bent low, 
Stand listening—-mute through consciousness of shame, 
Convicted and repentant ;’— 


Even so stood Dante ;—when Beatrice, perceiving him thus afflicted at merely hear- 
ing her words, desires him to look up and complete the measure of his penitence. 
On the Angels ceasing to sprinkle the flowers which fell around her, he is enabled 
to obtain a clearer view of the heavenly Maid ; and at the sight is so stung with re- 
morse, that be declares his detestation of all earthly allurements.— Recovering froi 
u swoon into which he falls, he is led to the river Lethe by Matelda, After 1mmes- 
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Notices of New Works. 1S 
sion, he is allowed to see the Griffon, and subsequently to gratify his longing eves 


with a nearer contemplation of Beatrice, arraved in all the charms of her second 
beauty.” 


In the short notices to which we are confined, we cannot enter into any 
critical disquisition of the various beauties of the translation. The reader 
will find the versification roll on in a smooth stateliness, which would be 
a little wearying to the ear, were we not sustained with a continuation of 
such majestic and splendid images. Mr. Wright has well supported the 
reputation that he has achieved by his former production, and we think 
that there will henceforward be but little scope left for improvement, for 
any future translator of these works, should any such be bold enough to 
assume the character. 


The Afflictions of Life, with their Antidotes. By Mrs. Henry Cruso. 


What writer or what conclave of writers could possibly keep the pro- 
mise of this title? There is but one book that can do it, and in that we 
are told that the antidotes to the miseries of this life must be looked for 
in another—antidotes is too strong a term, palliatives would have been 
better. The fault of all these consolations are,that they are strongest before 
the affliction arrives. When the woe comes, it comes like a conqueror, and 
the energies of the mind crouch cowardly before it. These remarks are 
meant to be general ; the authoress has done much towards effecting a 
task that can never be completed. This lady has not only given us the 
precept, but also an example elucidating it ; indeed, she has made her 
little volume as amusing as it is instructive. We recommend it, not so 
much to the really afflicted,—they must look to the great consolers, time, 
and religion,—but to the general reader. It is well to fortify the mind be- 
fore hand. 


The Adventures of Captain John Paterson, with Notices of Officers, 
Se. of the 58th, or Queen's own Regiment, from 1807 to 1821, 


We like these sort of things extremely, and we heartily wish that every 
British regiment would find its chronicler. A history of the actions of a 
cavalry regiment, must, we think, prove not only highly interesting, but 
extremely exciting. We do not know whether one exists; we have, as 
yet, never met with one. This record is very appropriately addressed to 
her Majesty. ‘This 50th has always been a hard-fighting regiment, one 
that has done the work, and, consequently, has suffered extremely. The 
honest homeliness of the style of this narrative is quite after our own heart ; 
it reads like the evidence of a witness given upon oath. We never doubt 
the least particle of it ; the truth is never sacrificed to the round of the 
period, and exaggeration seems to have been regarded by the author with 
as much horror as an ungentlemanly action. Captain Paterson, with this 
regiment, fought his way over a great part of Portugal, and quite —— 
Spain, from south to north, and when in sight of the frontiers of ‘rance, 
was wounded and came home. In the regular cut-and-thrust regiments 
how few of the officers remained to it after ten years service ! indeed, he 
seems to have been a lucky fellow who had compounded with fate by the 
loss of a leg or an arm. How is it that these brands saved, as it ba 
so miraculously from the fire, are so often found with the hair apt’ anc 
with no grade higher than the gallant author of these volumes, whilst we 
need not go much into society without being struck with the ee 
youth and perfectness of limb in the greater part of our majors and co- 
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lonels? But this is so extremely common-place a remark, that we are 
almost inclined to expunge it ; but the gravamen of the mischief is, that 
it is common-place. We trust that the profits and the reputation of this 
work will be some indemnity to the writer for hopes crushed and expec- 
tations defeated :—after all, we cannot all be gerierals. 





Maberley ; or, the World as it will he. 


This is a very pleasant extravaganza, in which the author supposes 
that society in the year 2036, will be so completely reversed, that the 
families of the Smiths and Snookes will become the great of the land, and 
that all the menial offices will be filled with the Howards and the Percys. 
But the greatest change he anticipates, will be in the rapidity with which 
science will have changed the appearance of the face of the globe, and the 
little trouble that mortals will give themselves, beyond that of swallow- 
ing their food, and digesting it if they can. For those who do not like 
the labour, mastication will be performed for them. So great will be 
the horror of exertion, that quadrilles and other dances will be gone through 
without motion on the part of the dancers, they keeping themselves per- 
fectly still, whilst the pivots, or squares that they stand upon, will re- 
ceive the necessary impetus from concealed steam-engines, till, at last, an 
exquisite of the era shall gain to himself immortal honour by still further 
improving upon this, by the introduction of chairs to sit upon. At this 
period the fashionable watering-place of the whole world will be within 
a few miles of the North Pole, and the centre of civilisation and refine- 
ment at Botany Bay. This renowned watering-place, which will be 
called Vitrea, is to be appoached by a railroad through an archway, or 
tunnel of glass, and the city of Vitrea itself, is to be nothing more than 
something like a vast bed of cucumbers under a glass frame—this frame 
to be cupola fashion, and the wonder of the world. We should think 
so. The author, the reader will easily perceive, does not only take leave 
of the probable, but goes infinitely beyond the possible, but in such a 
manner, that he makes all these absurdities a sly hit upon the visionary 
schemes of very great philosophers indeed. However, the whole of this 
wonderful apparatus may be looked upon as a conveyance for good-na- 
tured banter, or biting satire on the vices and the follies of the day. The 
style smacks of the Irish impetuosity, for we find people “ very backward 
in coming forward,” and “ an English sailor is the last person to neg- 
lect his comrades, or throw them overboard when they are in distress, 
and he snug in port.” These are, our friends may depend upon it, three 
volumes of amusement. That is something in these dull days. 





Spartacus, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Jacon Jones, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Author of “ Longinus, a Tragedy,” “ ‘The An- 
glo-Polish Harp,” &c. &c. 


The author of this tragedy is already favourably known to the world 
as a writer of considerable power; his ‘* Anglo-Polish Harp ” having 
gone through several editions. Mr. Jones is now very assidiously, and we 
think very successfully, courting the tragic muse, and Spartacus has been 
brought out in direct rivalry to the drama which lately introduced Mr. 
Forrest at Drury Lane, to the English public. It is impossible for the 
best judges, for persons conversant with na subjects for years, to know 
what will be the acting success of any play ; but though we should not 
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be so rash as to predict for Spartacus a certain triumph, we are bound to 
say that it appears to us to have most of the requisites to obtain it. As 
a dramatic poem, to be read in the library, it will be found to be vigorous, 
the action never either pausing or halting, and the dialogue full of energy. 
We are really anxious that this work should be brought on the stage— 
we have no interest ourselves with the managers of either of the patent 
theatres—yet we will not believe that the interest that this tragedy pos- 
sesses, that of merit, is wholly inoperative in the proper quarter. Mr. 
Jones has committed a great mistake in publishing it in so slovenly 
a manner—we speak as it regards the binding, and the getting up. Its 
pamphlet appearance is anything but tempting to the eye of the reader, 
and seems to solicit neglect. 


A Topographical, Statistical, and Domestic History of France. By 
Mrs. Jamirson, Author of “A Political History of France,” 
“ History of Spain,” “ Popular Voyages and Travels,” &c. &e. 


A very excellent educational work. It does not consist of a continuous 
narrative, but the various and extensive information that it conveys is 
classed under various heads, somewhat after the manner of an encyclo- 
pedia. It is full of anecdote, and is calculated to make a strong impres- 
sion upon the imaginations and the memories of the young. Few persons 
of the present day have proved so serviceable to the best interests ot 
literature as Mrs. Jamieson. Although she has taken a wide range, she 
has been equally successful in all that she has attempted. The work 
before us is well bound and got up. We recommend it for the school- 
room, whether of the private family or of the public establishment. 


The Pictorial Album, or the Cabinet of Paintings for the Year 1837 ; 
containing Eleven Designs, executed in Oil Colours. By G. Baxter, 
Srom Original Pictures, with Illustrations in Verseand Prose. 


A work of this unique and splendid description could only be produced 
in the British metropolis. In richness and in novelty it certainly must 
take the lead of all the annuals. The binding is superb, yet its greatest 
attraction consists in the beauty of the plates, which are printed in colours 
after the respective artists who produced the originals, and the body of the 
colourings and the nice gradation of the tints equal the most elaborate and 
delicate manipulations of the camel’s-hair pencil. We will give the reader 
a faint idea how these inimitable picture-prints are produced. The 
ground-work, which consists etadipélly of outline, and masses of shadow, 
are first of all printed on the paper in neutral tint from steel plates ; and 
then each variety of colour is afterwards produced from blocks of wood, 
every colour and every blending of colours requiring a separate block. 
Great manual dexterity must be necessary to make these successions of 
blocks throw their colours on the right places ; but the difficulties, creat 
as they are, are triumphantly conquered, and the art is already brought 
to a great degree of perfection. ‘The utility of this invention is more than 
equal to its beauty. Through its means, a correct taste for the arts must 
be diffused into every channel into which the stream of civilisation has 
flowed—it must make all professors of the fine arts better artists, and all 
who admire them, better judges. The frontispiece of this work is a copy 
of a picture painted by Miss F Corbaux, called the ( arrier Pigeons. A 
glance at the rich colouring of this picture will convince the most scepti- 
cal that a wonderful advance has been made in the arts. It has much 
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more firmness, and a greater richness of tone than can possibly be given to 
an engraving by means of water-colours. ‘The view of Cape Wilberforce, 
Australia, is a marine view after Westall, and shows that this discovery 
is equally eflective in landscape as in portrait-painting. We cannot, for 
want of space, enumerate all the pictures, and descant on their merits, in 
detail. We earnestly entreat the attention of all the patrons of refined 
art to this volume. The great merit that it displays should not go unre- 
warded. The prose and the poetry that emulate the paintings are, the 
former by Mr. F. Ollier, the latter by Miss Landon; thus nothing has 
been left undone to make this work complete in every respect. With 


great propriety it has been dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. If 


any one can afford to purchase an annual, it is this annual that they ought 
to purchase ; by so doing they will possess fac-similes of the finest pro- 
ductions of our unrivalled British artists. 


A Commentary on the Psalms. By Grorce Horne, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, 3 vols. 


We have received the third volume of this commentary, making the 
thirtieth number of the Sacred Classics. We have spoken of this work 
of the bishop’s before ; we have only now to state to the public, that, for 
the present, at least, these Sacred Classics have ceased : not, as the editors 
remark, that they have exhausted the subject, but that they may here- 
after resume the grateful subject in another series of thirty volumes, with 
all those improvements that experience has taught, and that success will 
encourage them to attempt. All this is well; but we trust that, merely to 
make up the necessary supply of matter, they will not descend to cull 
from inferiority. What they offer to the public must be classic, or they 
will fail. They have hitherto made the work national, by.collections 
only from those highly-talented authors that the nation have adopted. 
We trust that they will, to make up the quantity, never have recourse to 
mediocrity, or polemical writings of any sort. We are inclined to think, 
that, though they have not yet reaped all that which remains of the har- 
vest to be gathered in, itis not so abundant as they imagine. 


The Naturalist, illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, with a highly-finished coloured Engraving, and illustrat- 
ed by Wood Cuts. Conducted by B. Maunp, F.L.S., and W. Hott, 
P.G.S. 


The fifth number, the December one, of this publication, appears with- 

out its coloured engraving, but the omission will tend to the advantage 
of the work ; for we find, by an appended notice, that it is withheld until 
next month on account of its not being sufficiently perfect. This respect 
for the public will bring its own reward. Among the contents of this 
yart will be found an excellently written paper on the King's-fisher, by 
tobert Mudie, Esq. ‘The article on “ the Nature and Uses of the Pri- 
meval Vegetation of the Earth,” is of first-rate quality, and highly cre- 
ditable to the author, Dr. Dickson. It is principally occupied upon the 
coal formation, showing at present to what an astonishing extent it is 
going on, probably tor the use of generations millions of years hence. The 
small space of this work devoted to reviews is extremely well occupied. 
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The Pictorial Bible, being the Old and New Testaments according to 
the authorized version, illustrated by many hundred Wood Cuts, &e. 


This work has advanced to the tenth part, and well maintains its cha- 
racter. The notes and the explanatory wood-cuts leave us nothing to 
wish for in those respects. Much learning, otherwise than sacred, will 
be gained by a study of this edition of the Bible. 





Summary of Works ° anbs 
a 'Y Of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


ern ttes Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. By Prrer PARLEY, Author of 

lales about Europe, Asia, Africa,” &c. &c., with numerous engravings. 
—We have often had occasion for panegyrical parlance of Peter Parley in 
past times. The present production is equally praiseworthy. 

Guidone ; a dramatic Poem: and Solitude ; a Poem. By W. Smirn, 
of the Middle Temple. Second edition—We gave our opinion upon 
these excellent poems when they first made their appearance. We are 
pleased to find that the call for another edition has ratified our commen. 
dations. 

Marriage ; the Source and Perfection of Social Happiness and Duty. 
By the Rev. H.C. O’Donnacuur, A.M., &c.—This is a second edition, 
and we must candidly confess, when we look around in the married world 
in general, that it is highly called for. 

Arithmetic unveiled ; being a series of Tables and Rules, whereby most 
of the Calculations in Business may be either mentally performed or ab- 
breviated, Sc. Sc. By James M‘Downati, Accountant.—This work at- 
tains that to which it aspires—utility. We can safely recommend it. 

The Duchess de la Valliere and Madame de Maintenon, Romances. By 
the Countess de Genus. 2 vols —We know not whether these historical 
tales have been before published in English. We never much liked them 
in the original. To those who are unacquainted with them these volumes 
will be acceptable. 

The French Self-Instructor ; or the Difficulties and Peculiarities of the 
French Language familiarly explained in Fifty-two easy Lessons. bby 1). 
Borteav, Author of various works in the French language.—Certainly a 
useful work, explaining all the idiomatics of the French language, that 
seem so strange if translated literally. 

An Examination of the Report of the Joint Stock Bank Committee, \c. 
Se. By T. Joprix.—A most necessary and instructive pamphlet, just 
now of paramount interest. ; 

The Conservative Peers and the Reform Ministry.— A plausible aeuit 
phlet with a most apposite motto. “ Le jour de la creation que bruit 
nett il pas fait! Mon Dieu, conservons Le Caaos. | rhis is very witty, 
but not very argumentative, and the following is neither witty nor argu. 
mentative. The author thus takes to task the member for Stamford for 
avi , WSs shi » same God as we do—“* What! 
saying that the Jews do not worship the same Goc : 
does not the Jew worship his Maker?” Answer the question either way, 
it is certain that he does not worship the Trinity in Unity, and in the 
Trinity the godhead of our Saviour. But the work is written to please a 
party—let that party read it. “a :' 

The Church of England Magazine.— We have received the fifth part of 
this beneficial ‘periodical : it has our best wishes for its success, but we 
must not try the patience of the public by magazine reflecting magazine mm 
mutual reviews. 

A Sew Remarks on our Foreign Policy 
to see that this pamphlet has excited so much 
another edition of it called for. 


Second edition. We are vlad 
attention as to have had 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Practical ‘Treatise on the Management and diseases of Children, by Dr. R. T. Evan- 
son and Dr. H. Maunsell. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Cambridge Mathematical Problems and Examples, 1821 to 1836. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of Geology, adapted to Walker’s Map, by F. Burr. 
Bvo. 4s. 

Alphabet of Geology, by W. M. Higgins. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Rev. R. B. Paul's Journal of a Tour to Moscow in 1836. 12mo. 5s. 

Lemare’s Offerings for the Young. 1s. 6d. 

Discourses by the late Rev. J. B. Patterson of Falkirk, with Life, Xc. 2 vols. post 
bvo. 18s, 

The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos, an Evangelical Preacher, from the Ger- 
man, by the Rev. C. Bridges. 12mo. 7s, 6d, 

‘The Solace of Song, with 12 : Engravings. 14s. 

W alpole’s C ‘orrespondence with G. Montagu, Xc. New — 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Complete Treatise on Perspective, by a Pupil of Mons. J. P.'Thenot. 24 Plates. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Stennett’s Martyrs of the Valleys, with other Poems. 12mo. 6s. 

Combe's (Dr.) Physiology of Digestion. Second edition, enlarged. Royal 12mo. 
7s. Od. 

Clarke’s Highway Act. New edition, 12mo, 2s. 

The Floral Album, or Gathered Flowers, 1837, 4to. 42s. 

Gallery of the Graces. 4to. pl. 31s. 6d.; col. 45s. , 

Mrs. Maberley, or the World as it will be. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Duchess de la Valliére and Madame de Maintenon. By the Countess de Genlis. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Walker on Cribbage, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Walker (Mrs.) on Female Beauty, Col. plates. post 8vo. 30s. 

Micrographia, Practical Essays on Reflecting. By Goring and Pritchard. 8vo. 
Bs. Od, 

Heartsease. By the Editor of “ The Diadem.” Roy. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XVI. (Umbreit’s Version of the Book of Job, Vol. I.) 6s. 

Line upon Line. By the Author of ** The Peep of Day.” 18mo. 3s. 

Pastoral Recollections, Edited by the Rev. J. Belcher. 18mo, 3s. 

An Efficient Ministry. By the Rev. A. Reed, D.D. 18mo. 1s. 

Live Joyfully, or the Duty and Means of being Happy. By the Rev. J. Belcher. 
18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Isaac's (Rev. B.) Dialogues between Walter and Theodosius. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Meek’s Recognition. New edition, 12mo. 3s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer. Tenth edition. 7s. 

Tilley’s Counting-House Guide. 12mo. 

Jennings’ Receipts in Family Cookery. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Combe’s Elements of Phrenology. Fourth edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

M‘Dowall’s Arithmetic Unveiled. 12mo. 5s. ° 

Ousley’s Vision of Death’s Destruction. Second edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

Geological and Mineralogical Map of England, Wales, and part of Scotland. Col. 
2/. 2s, sheet; 2. 12s. 6d. case. 

Andral’s Clinique Medicale. By Dr. Spillan. 8vo, 25s 

Hints to Chairmen. Roy. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

M‘Dowall’s Musical Game. 15s. in box. 

Changeable Costumes. Col. plates. 7s. 6d. 

Catechism of P hrenology. New edition. 18mo,. ts. 

Blair's First Lines of Arithmetic. 1%mo. 1s. 
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LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. Bulwer’s new drama, “ Tue Ducurss pe ta Vatu ne,” is to appear on the 
4th instant, 

Mr. Lodge’s Peerage, the New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, with the 
arins of the Peers beautifully engraved, and incorporated with the text, is now ready. 

Lady Blessington’s new novel, “ Tus Vicrims or Sociery,” is in a forward state. 

The appearance of Miss Martineau’s new work, entitled “ Sociery 1s America,” 
will be looked for with intense anxiety both in this country and in America. The 
first volume has, we understand, been already transmitted to Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, who have arranged to publish the work simultaneously in London and New 
York, 

The admirers of Captain Marryat's singularly graphic productions, will be pleased 
to hear that an Illustrated Edition of his Popular Novels is on the eve of appearing 
in Monthly Volumes, to be published with the Magazines. The series will com- 
mence with “ Perer Simece,” of which Coleridge said, “ [ have received a great 
deal of pleasure from some of the Modern Novels, especially Captaia Marryat's 
Peter Simple. That book is nearer Smollett than any | remember.” It is indeed 
an admirable novel, and worthy of the noble service it is written to illustrate. The 
first Vol. appears on the 2nd January, 

Miss Mary Boyle’s new work, “ Tue Srare Prisoner,” is nearly ready, 

An important work on the Factory Question is about to be published by Mr. Wing, 
Surgeon to the Metropolitan Hospital for Children. Mr. Wing has, we understand, 
interested himself so deeply as to have made a Tour through the Factories, that he 
might combine with the Parliamentary Evidence his own observations, The volume 
will contain the opinions and experience of the bighest medical and practical au- 
thority, and afford a more complete view of the subject than has yet been submitced 
to the public. 

Mrs. Shelley has nearly completed her new novel, entitled “ Fatkner.” Re- 
port speaks of it as one of her best productions, 

Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley’s new Poems are nearly ready. 

A new periodical, to be entitled the Church of England Quarterly Review and 
Ecclesiastical Record, is announced for publication with the new year, 

The Twelve Minor Prophets in Coptic, with a Latin translation, by the Rev. II. 
Tattam, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, has been very judi- 
ciously published by the University of Oxford, to which the work was, we believe, 
given by the author. oa 

We rejoice to hear that the same able scholar is now preparing Ezekiel and 
Daniel in the same way, from Coptic MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris. As the 
Coptic version of the Scriptures is supposed to have been made as early as the 
second century, every portion of it must be of importance to the Biblical student. 

The Transactions of the Institute of British Architects. Quarto plates, Neale 
and Williams. : , 

Early next month will be published, with Twenty-five beautiful Illustrations, 
Beauties of the Country; or Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and 
the Seasons, by Thomas Miller, Author of “ A Day in the Woods. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, in one square volume, eae oy a 
numerous Engravings, Uncle Philip’s Conversations with Children about the Whale 
” Te Es published by subscription, for the benefit of his widow, the Poetical Works 
(now first collected) of the late Thomas Pringle, with an enlarged Memoir and a 
‘ e Author. , . 
“ae aes in their Social, Moral, and Political Relations, by Francis J. 
ey of British Birds, by W. Yarrell, and a History of British rey by 
Mr. Bell, which works, with the British Fishes, now finished, aud apt 0g _— : 
rupeds, now in course of publication, will complete a uniform series of the vertebrate 
Fi sof Gre: ain. ; jin , 
er pct gee E-dition of Mr. Sydney Aspland’s Hagges Preatise on ap 
late Marriage Act and the Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and / Jarriages, 6 & 
W illic V., chaps. 85 and 86. : 

~teclgi .. Roman Gladiator; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By ys on 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, and formerly of Brazen-nose ¢ ollege, me , pay | P 
at-law ; author of “* Longinus, a Tragedy * « Thoughts on Prison Labour ; ut 


\nglo-Polish Harp ;” and other Works. 
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NEW. MUSIC. 


M‘Dowall’s Musical Game ; whereby, in Family Amusement, the use of 
the Pianoforte, and a general knowledge of the Science, may be acquired. 


This is a very good plan to teach music, though we are afraid few young persons 
would play this game for amusement : the information it conveys being the same as 
that contained in a music-book of instructions, it would always be considered as a 
lesson : however, it would be a very good one, and we have no doubt would produce 
much improvement. 


FINE ARTS. 


Wanderings and Excursions in South Wales, including the Scenery of the 
River Wye. By Tuomas Roscoe. 


We have received Part III. of these ‘‘ Wanderings,” and find them extremely 
amusing, and excellently illustrated. This periodical gives to the public, in each of 
its numbers, three fine engravings by W. Radclyffe, always after some of our most 
eminent painters, such as Hastings, Copley, Fielding, Coxe, &c.&c. The best 
plate of the number before us represents a view of the Fall of the Rheidal, near the 
Devil's Bridge, and a more wildly romantic scene can hardly be conceived. The 
engraving is clear and powerful. The view of Hereford, on the River Wye, from 
the pencil of Mr, Coxe, is charmingly managed, and gives the eye a vast expanse of 
champaigne country, bounded by moderately-sized hills in the distance. The 
Khaiadye is a lively scene of the waters of a river trembling and fretting over a 
few rocky crags, with a village in the back-ground. We think that, in this plate, 
the shadows of the trees in the middle distance are too heavy and opaque, and bring 
them much too near. M. Roscoe, in the letter-press, has been, as usual, animated 
and graphic. 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garven.—This theatre has been doing well with great talent and stock 
pieces. 

Few circumstances have of late created such a sensation in the theatrical circles 
as the announcement of Charles Kemble’s retirement from the stage. How many 
associations will then be severed which are dearly cherished by every friend of the 
drama! A whole range of characters will be left without a fitting representative, 
and we shall have to say “ Adieu!” to the last of a race of which the British stage 
may be justly proud. 

For an account of this event we must be indebted to “ The Times” newspaper, 
owing to illness, our dramatic friend not having been able to attend. 

The stage has lost another ornament, Mr. C. Kemble, who, during a 
long theatrical career, was so great and so deserved a favourite with the 
town, on the 23rd ult. bade farewell to the profession, amidst the regrets and 
plaudits of one of the most densely-crowded audiences that we have ever seen 
congregated within those walls. As early as three o’clock a considerable number 
of persons stationed themselves in the avenues leading to the pit and galleries ; and 
when the hour for opening the doors arived the multitude assembled would have a 
dozen times filled the space that the house affords. The rush was tremendous, but 
no accident, that we have heard of, occurred. The moment the pit and galleries 
were fairly filled, the police, acting under orders, peremptorily refused to admit per- 
sons to pass, who, had they made their way beyond the money-takers, would only 
have been engaged in a fruitless struggle, to the annoyance of others as well as them- 
selves. The orchestra was thrown into the stalls (which were filled with bighly 
respectable company) and the musicians performed behind the scenes. ‘The ar- 
rangement for admission to the stalls was not good. Only one person attended to 
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The Drama. 23 


show the parties to their respective seats; and when the company began to 
pour rapidly in it was impossible for him to wait on them all for the purpose of 
pointing out the places indicated by their tickets. Much confusion ensued, which 
lasted throughout the first act. ‘There should have been at least four persons employ- 
ed on this duty. The boxes had been all taken three weeks ago, and pre- 
sented an uncommonly gay and brilliant appearance. The Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria and suite, occupied one of the private boxes. The play 
selected was “* Much Ado About Nothing,” Mr. C. Kemble taking his favourite part 
of Benedick, his excellence in which has long been acknowledged. When he ap- 
peared, the audience simultaneously rose, and received him with enthusiastic cheer- 
ing and waving of handkerchiefs, which lasted for a considerable time. The scene 
was strikingly animated. Mr, Kemble was evidently much affected; but, when 
silence was obtained and the play proceeded, his spirits rallied, and he played with 
his accustomed ease and vivacity, His soliloquy, after the discovery of the supposed 
love of Beatrice for him, was capitally given. It was distinguished by a rich vein 
of the truest humour, Every point he made throughout the piece, and they were 
many, was enthusiastically applauded. Miss H. Faucit, for the first time, essayed 
the character of Beatrice, and acquitted herself with much ability. She threw a great 
deal of pleasant archness into those scenes where Beatrice so unmercifully rallies 
Benedick, and a due portion of force and fire into that in which she incites him to 
challenge Claudio, Her performance greatly delighted the audience, who were not 
slow in the manifestation of their feelings. Miss Vincent looked the character of 
Hero exceedingly well, and played it with propriety. Count Claudio was represented 
most effectively by Mr. Pritchard. Mr, W. Farren’s Dogberry was admirable. He 
is unquestionably “ the most desertless and best man" to play the part that has ap- 
peared for a long time. His two worthy compeers, Verges and Seacoal, were amu- 
singly represented by Messrs. Webster and Ross. Indeed, the comedy was re- 
markably well cast. ‘Towards the conclusion of the last scene, where Benedick is 
warding off the jokes that are levelled at his change of opinion with respect to the 
serious subject of marriage, a wreath and theatrical truncheon were thrown on the 
stage from one of the boxes on the right of the stage. 

Soon after the dramatis persona had quitted the stage, the green curtain was drawn 
up, and displayed the whole of the members of the company assembled, to do honour 
to their retiring colleague. 

After a pause of a few seconds Mr, C. Kemble appeared, and advanced to the front 
of the stage, amidst literally deafening applause, which lasted for many minutes, 
When silence was commanded, he addressed the audience to the following effect :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—My professional career is ended ; and, had I consulted 
my own inclination in the choice of a character, | should have selected a part more 
in harmony with my own feelings. (Cheering.) To do anything with a con- 
sciousness that it is to be done for the last time must cast a shade over the exertions 
of the most buoyant disposition; and Lam unable to speak how much and how 
deeply I feel on this occasion. (Cheers.) ‘To renounce the practice of an art which 
I passionately loved is most painful ; and to take leave of you, my most indulgent 
and most liberal patrons, whose encouragement and most generous support have 
been my greatest reward, is not less so. (Cheers.) To this, the latest hour of my 
professional life, I have never ceased to receive your kind encouragement ; and to 
that encouragement alone 1 must in justice ascribe whatever little merit 1 may lay 
claim to. (Cheers.) 1 wish it had been greater a thousand times, that I might the bet- 
ter have shown myself worthy of those liberal favours which you have bestowed on me, 
For many, many years, | have been your faithful servant; and I trust that you will not 
consider me presumptuous if, on the score alone of that long service, and_my unre- 
mitting exertions to please you on the stage, | express a hope that they will entitle 
me to your approbation in bidding vou farewell. (Cheers.) Your goodness is en- 
graven deeply on my heart, and will never be obliterated ull I cease to exist, May 
long life, health, and all happiness attend you, and, with this ‘prayer of earnest 
heart,’ I now respectfully, most respectfully, bid you farewell, . | 

The cheering which followed Mr. C. Kemble’s address, which was delivered with 
much pathos, was loud and long-continued. Ile appeared to labour under very 
strong feeling while he was speaking ; his voice faltered, and he shed tears, — 

After bowing gracefully and impressively to every part of the house, Mr. Kemble 
withdrew. He has wished his patrons and friends ‘long life, health, and all bap- 
piness,” and we sincerely hope that in his retirement be may enjoy the whole of 
these blessings. 














24 Prices of the Publie Funds. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The many, we regret to say, important failures that have taken place, 
have not caused the usual fluctuation of prices generally attending such 
occurrences. West India sugar has been steady since its fall from the 
late high prices ; and coffee still finds a very good market. The tea sales 
have been rather dull. The indigo crops are likely to be very good next 
year ; and arrivals of large quantities of cotton and piece goods to be ex- 
pected from the manufacturing districts for importation. The demand 
for tobacco has much increased, though not in proportion to the very 
large quantity that has lately been bonded. The great stock of tallow 
that has arrived from the Baltic has made the speculators very busy. In 
this article there is a monopoly talked of. Hemp, ashes, and other Rus- 
sian merchandise, have a ready sale. Figs, and other Smyrna fruit, have 
been very scarce, and have fetched extraordinary prices. Opium is rather 
dull. Our exports continue to be regular, and indeed are large for the 
time of the year. The reader will perceive by the above detail that, in a 
general point of view, England is doing as much business as could fairly 
be expected in this age of rivalry, and, we have a right to say, consider- 
ing the sacrifices we have made to foreign powers, ungrateful competition. 
Portugal—the fostered and the fought-for Portugal, has now taken the 
carrying trade of her wines almost wholly out of our hands ; and Spain, 
in the midst of her distractions, can still find leisure to exact oppressive 
teriffs upon English merchandise. These free-trade principles, upon 
which we wish to act, and are in some measure acting, are made by every 
surrounding nation to operate against ourselves. They wish all to become 
sellers and never buyers. We shall triumph over every opposition yet. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Wednesday, 28th of December. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS, 

Consols for Opening, 89 one-fourth.—Three Portugnese New, Five per Cent., 44 one- 
per Cent., Reduced, 88 one-cighth.—Three fourth.-—Columbian 6 per Cent., 22 one-half. 
and a Half per Cent., Reduced, 96 three- —Dutch, Two and a Half per Cent., 55 five- 
fourths. — Exchequer Bills, 2ls. p.— India eighths. — Spanish Bonds, Active, 19 one- 
Bonds, Ils. p. eighth. 


Money Marker Rerorr.—After several failures, the state of public credit seems 
to be gradually, though slowly, emerging from the gloom that surrounded it in the 
early part of the past month. As the month advanced, the Bank gave considerable 
relief, by enlarging its discounts, (at the instigation, it is said, of the Treasury.) 
This had altogether a good effect, as prices began to revive. It is rather sin- 
gular that in this embarassed state of the Money Market, that the traffic of 
shares should have been so much revived as it is at this juncture. About the 
middle and the latter end of December, the Bank being still liberal in advances, the 
state of the Money Market had beccme more satisfactory. Exchanges also have 
begun te turn in favour of this country. It is supposed that many of the Joint 
Stock Banks have rather embarassed themselves by a liberal discount of their cus- 
tomers’ bills. The stock of gold in the Bank does not, however, much exceed four 
millions sterling. From henceforward it may reasonably be expected that it will 
rapidly increase, as the crisis seems to have been passed. During all these trou- 
bles, English Stock has remained comparatively firm in price. The above is the 
quotation on the 28th. 
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New Patents. oF 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM NOVEMBER 22, TO DECEMPER 16, 1856, INCLUSIVE. 


Vor. 22.—R. C. Rout, Southampton Build. 
ings, Holborn, tailor. —T. Price, Margaret 
Sweet, Cavendish Square, patent axtletree- 
maker.—H. N. Harris, Uxbridge, oilman. 
G. Farr, High Holborn, fringe -manufactorer. 
J. Morris, Brighton, silk-inercer.—J. Cooke, 
Regent Street, tailor.—S. and S. L. Sotheby, 
Wellington Street, Strand, auctioneers.—J. 
Newton, Leicester Square, linendraper.—C. 
Fea, Canterbury, woodstapler.—W., Williams, 
Liverpool, timber-merchant. — T. Brodrick, 
Preston, Lancashire, watchmaker.—J. Periey, 
Soath Molton, Devonshire, ironmonger.—R. 
Richardson, Birmingham, victnaller. 

Vov. 25.—M. A. and W, H. Abercrombie, 
Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, brass- 
founders.—B. Brissenden, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, innkeeper. — W. Johnson, Edgeware 
Road, Marylebone, butcher.—R. Child, Ber- 
ners Street, Oxford Street, upholsterer.—E. 
Cale, Moor Street, Soho, licensed victualler.— 
J. Fraser, Liverpool, glass-dealer.—C. Wain- 
wright, Manchester, dyer.—G. Harris, Herne, 
Kent, brewer.—E. Borrows, Chesttield, Der- 
byshire, malster.—G. L. Stott, Bristol, soda. 
manufacturer.—B. Lay, Colchester, Essex, car 
peuter.—H, Thorp, Herne Bay, Kent, mitler. 

Vor. 29.—S. Pontin, Tottenham Coart Road, 
builder.—J.Wright, Wapping Wall, ship chand- 
ler, —S. H. Ranford, Bermondsey, fellmonger. 
—W.H. Urquhart, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
printer.—J. Owen, Bishopsgate Street, linen- 
draper.—J. Wallis, Fordington, Dorsetshire, 
miller.—E. Piggott, G. Fall, and J. Nichols, 
Manchester, embossers and printers. —R. Mar- 
tin, sen., and R. Martin, jun., Manchester, 
corn-merchants.— T. W. Freeman, Birining- 
ham, grocer.—W. Hanks, Moreton-in- the 
Marsh, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer.— R. Shaw, 
Saltord, Lancashire, auctioneer.—W. James, 
Church, Blackburn, Lancashire, soap-maautac 
turer.—G. Smith, Manchester, beer seller.--S. 
Meredith, Liverpool, butcher. -W. Dregne, 
Whitehaven, innkeeper.—T. Somerville, Li- 
verpool, draper.— T. Linney, Armswood, 
Southampton, cattle-dealer.— C, H. Lowe, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, 

Dec. 2.—C. Evershed, Gosport, soap-manu- 
facturer.—E. O'Reilly, Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, lodging-louse keeper. —J. Ayres, 
Park Road, Dalston, merchant.—P. E Dover, 
Great Russell Street, upholsterer.—J. Newton, 
Manchester, licensed victualler.—J. C. Bor- 
well, Manchester, baker.—J. and W. Forster, 
Carlisle, bankers. —S. Wakefield, Aston, War- 
wickshire, brickmaker.—J. Coupland, and PF, 
Doncan, Liverpool, merchants.—J. C. Davie, 
Shenstone, Wiltshire, surgeon.-R. Hadson, 
Bolt Lane, Gloucester, victualler and tavern- 
keeper.—A. P. H. Rowen, Bristol, draggist.— 


M.and J. Gerrard, Manchester, cotton spinners. 
—W.S. Denton, Carlisle, builder. 

Dec. 6.—E. P. Hall, Charterhouse Street, 
City, pluinber.— B. Booth, Union Street, Soath 
wark, tea dealer.—J. S. Fearns, Lower Thames 
Street, ship agent.—M. A. Pite, Beech Sweet, 
Barbican, hatter. —M. Livsey, Bury, Lanea- 
shire, pawnbroker.—J. and A. Brown, Liver 
pool, merchants. —G. E. Monlson, T. Peirson, 
and J. H. Deuston, Liverpool, merchants.—J. 
Anderson, Montion, Northamptonshire, Craper. 
—J. James, Clifton, Bristol, grocer.— C. Howe, 
Crickhowell, Brecoushire, linendraper. — Be 
Vinor, jun., Shefield, coachbuilder. 

Dec.9.—R. Witkinson, Addle Street, City, 
flour factor.-—T. Turner, New Bond Street, up 
holsterer.W. G. Docking, Hampstead Road, 
cheesemonger.—T. Foikard, High Holborn, 
hackneyman, J. D. Gander, Brill Row, So 
mers’ Town, licensed victualler.—F. J. M'Catr 
thy, Drury Lane, baker. —C, J. B. Pons, Old 
Bond Street, hatter. —W. N. Procter, Man- 
chester, cotton dealer, and P. S. Hyatt, near 
Stone, Statlordshire, farmer.—R. Askew, Man 
chester, merebant. 

Dec. 13.—H. Cox, Goswell Street, soap ma- 
notacturer.—J. Anderson, Old Broad Street, 
merchant. —H. A. Douglas, Old Broad Street, 
inerchant,J. Ingram, Birmingham, grocer.— 
T. Legg, Windmill Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, carver and gilder.-G, Saggett, Barbi 
can, merchant.—H. Cooper, London Street, 
Ratclittie, four tactor.—J. Hall, Savage Gar 
dens, Tower Hill, wine merehant.—H. Wee 
ton, Chailey, Exsex, victualler. J. J. Brimmer, 
Greck Street, Soho, printer.—T. Taylor, Top 
ping’s Whart, Tooley Street, Borongh, cheese 
tactor.—J. Bachelor, Newport, Iste of Wight, 
mercer.--J. E. Nicoll and J. Warburton, Li 
verpool, tailors. —T. Johnson, Macclestield, 
draper.—R, Musgrave, Liverpool, linen and 
woollen draper.—-T. Evans, Bridgend, Glamor- 
yanshire, draper. J. Dickenson, Denham 
Springs, Lancashire, calico printer 

Dec, 16.—J. Wingfield, Long Lane, Smith 
field, saddier.—G. Petit, Rotherhithe, aue 
tioneer.—J. Hinton, Macclesticid Street, Soho, 
carpenter. — W. Penyead, Rosemary Lane, 
grocer.—H. Triges, Fetter Lane, grocer.-—W. 
Catton, Blackinan Street, Southwark, pion be = 
—J.R. Yates, King Street, Westminster, vie- 
tualler.—H. Benatter, Fish Street Hill, mer- 
chant.—S. Kunott, Fairfield, Laneashire, corn 
dealer.—W. Williams and J. Jackson, Liver 
pool, timber dealers.—W. Gate, Cartiste, thin 
ber merchant.—D. White, Tiverton, Bath, 
beerseller. — T. Tarver, D. Brade, and C 
Schwind, Liverpool, merchants.—W. Newell, 
New Ratford, Nottinghamshire, warp lace ma. 
nufacturer.—T. Kinder, of Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire, farmer, 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. Crook, of Liverpool, Lancashire, Merchant, for certain improvements in the 


machinery for manufacturing hat bodies. 


abroad. October 28th, 6 months. 


Communicated by «a foreigner residing 


T. Edge, of Great Peter Street, in the city of Westminster, Middlesex, Gas Ap- 


Jan, 1837.—VvoL. XVII1.—NO. LXIX. 


r. 
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paratus and Lamp Manufacturer, for certain improvements in lighting or illuminat- 
ing by gas, oil, or spirit lights or lamps. Communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. October 28th, 6 months. 

R. Copland, of Courlands, Wandsworth Road, Surrey, Esquire, for improve- 
ments upon patents already obtained by him, for combinations of apparatus for 
gaining power. November 5th, 6 months. 

J. E. Smith, of Liverpool, Lancashire, Merchant, for improvements in railways 
and on locomotive carriages to work on such railways. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad. November 8th, 6 months. 

J. Whitcher, of Ringwood, Hants, Carrier, for improvements in drags, or ap- 
paratus applicable to carriages. November 8th, 6 months. 

J. Smith, the younger, and Francis Smith, both of Redford, Nottinghamshire, 
Mechanics, for certain improvements in certain machinery already known for mak- 
ing bobbin net or twist lace. November 8th, 6 months, 

J. Livsey, of Bury, Lancashire, Cotton Spinner, for improvements in machinery 
used for spinning, preparing, and doubling cotton and other fibrous substances. 
November 10th, 6 months, 

B. Paterson, of Peacock Street, in the parish of Saint Mary Newington, Surrey, 
Engineer, for certain improvements in the construction of meters or apparatas for 
measuring gas or liquids. November 12th, 6 months. 

H, A. Wells, of the city of New York, but now residing in Threadneedle Street, 
in the city of London, for certain improvements in the manufacture of hats. No- 
vember 15th, 2 months. 

F, Woolley, of York Street, East, Commercial Road, Middlesex, Gentleman, for 
improvements in the manufacture or preparation of materials to be used as a substi- 
tute for bees’ wax, parts of which improvements are applicable to other purposes. 
November 15th, 6 months, 

J. Yule, of Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, Practical Engineer, for improvements 
in rotatory engines, oran improved rotatory engine. November 15th, 6 months. 

A. Applegath, of Crayford, Kent, Calico Printer, for certain improvements in 
printing calico and other fabrics, November 15th, 6 months. 

J. Whitworth, of Manchester, Lancashire, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
machinery for spinning and doubling cotton, wool, and other fibrous substances. 
November 19th, 6 months. 

W. Norris, of Alston, Cumberland, Land Surveyor, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of combs. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Novem- 
ber 19th, 6 months. . 

J. G. Campbell, of the city of Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Merchant, and J. Gibson, of 
the same city and county, Throwster, for a new or improved process or manufacture 
of silk, and silk in combination with certain other fibrous substances. November 
19th, 6 months. 

J. Buchanan, of Ramsbottom, Lancashire, Millwright, for an improved apparatus 
for the purpose of dyeing and performing similar operations. November 22nd, 6 
months. 

T. Robson, of Park Road, Dalston, Middlesex, Operative Chemist, for improve- 
ments in firing signal and other lights. November 22nd, 6 months. 

G. Gwynne, of Holborn, Gentleman, and J. Young, Brewer, of Brick Lane, both 
in the county of Middlesex, for improvements in the manufacture of sugars. No- 
vember 22nd, 6 months. 

I, Naylor, of Stainbrough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, Gamekeeper, for an alarm 
gun, or reporter and detector. November 22nd, 2 months. 

T. Hackworth, of New Shildon, near Bishop Auckland, Engineer, for improve- 
ments in steam engines. November 22nd, 6 months. 

T. Ellis, of Stamford Hill, Middlesex, Esquire, and T. Burr, of Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, for improvements in the manufacture of sheets and pipes, or tubes, and 
other articles of lead and other metal. November 24th, 6 months. 

J. Woollams, of Wells, Somersetshire, Gentleman, for certain improved means of 


obtaining power, and other motion from known sources. November 24th, 6 
months. 
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‘Range Range “ee ai 
1836. - of Prevailing ~~. 
Ther.| Barom. Winds, er Prevailing Weather. 
Nov. on gee: 
23 46-35 29,41-29,22 S.W. Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
24 43.32 29,49-20,42 N.W. iClear. 
25 38-25 29,67-29,61] N. b. W. |Generally cloudy. 
26 43-30 29,37-29,28 E. b. 8. 125 |Generally cloudy, with rain in morn. and even. 
27 55-38 29,54-29.44 S.W. 5175 (Cloudy. 
28, 57-51 29,33-29,23 S.W. 5 |Cloody, with frequent rain, wind very boisterous. 
29 57-49 29,42-28,80) S.W., A ICloudy, rain in morn, & even.* wind boist. from 
D 30) 48-42 29,62-29,42 S.W. 3 Gen. cloudy, frequent rain. (noon to 2 o'clock, Pom, 
ec. 
1 43-29 30,03-29,84 S.W. . |Generally clear, except the afternoon, 
2 52-35 29,07-29,75 S.W. 025 (Cloudy, rain in the morning and evening. 
3 53-45 29,80-29,64 S.W. 05 |Morning clondy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
4, 56-48 29,78-29,73 s.W. 05 |Generaily cloudy, a little rain in the morning. 
5) 56-46 29,79-29,77 S.W. 075 |Generally cloudy, rain in the morning. 
6, 55-41 29,88-29,77 S.W, Cloudy, rain in the morning and evening. 
7 51-46 29,51-29,38 S.W. 075 |Generally cloudy, with heavy showers of rain. 
8 45-38 29,23-29,10 S.W., 35 |Cloudy, with rain, a heavy shower of hail 7 p.m. 
9) 41-32 29,06-28,92 S.W. 075 |Generally clear. 
10) 42-28 29,35-29,11 S.W, Generally clear, a shower of rain in the afiern. 
I] 41-27 29,55-29,45 S.W. 05 (Generally clear. 
12 50-22 29,55-29,31 S.E. a Raining gently all the day. 
13) 48-45 29,22 Stat. S.W. ,225 |Morning cloudy, otherwise clear, 
14) 44-32 29,49-29,23 5.W. Generally clear, a shower of rain about 7 p.m, 
15, 40-32 29,91.29,75 N. W. 025 \Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
16) 43-29 29,904 29,50) W.& N.W. | ,15 Generally clear, except the morning, with rain. 
17) 47-28 30,01-29,98 S.W. |Morn. clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain in even. 
18) 52-41 30,05-29,08 S.W. 025 Generally cloudy, alittle rain about 9a. M. 
19, 50-41 30,06-30,04 S.W. 0125 Generally cloudy. 
20) 45-38 30,17-30,09 S.W. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
21) 45-34 30.19-30,15) W.b.N. Cloudy. 
22 48-36 30,25-30,06) N.W.& S.W. Cloudy. 
Edmonton. Cuarctes Henry Avams. 


* The tremendous gale of this day is worthy of particular remark, being perhaps anprecedented; 
the distressing accounts of its ravages from all parts of the country, and even on the coast of 
France, show also the extent of the devastation. The gale was at its height between 12 and 2, p.m, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Tue Saint James’s Onnitnotocicat Sociery.— This Society,” says the prospec- 
tus, “ is instituted for the purpose of forming a collection of aquatic birds in the 
garden of St. James’s Park ; and its operations will shortly be extended to the waters 


Previous to the formation of this Society, there was none ex- 


clusively Ornithological ; and we understand that it is intended, as the numbers of 
the Society shall increase, to extend the limits of its operations until they embrace 





every legitimate object of a national Ornithological Society. The want of such an 
institution has operated most injuriously upon the particular branch of zoology to 
which we are now invited to attend; and the new Society has peculiar claims to our 
support, which it challenges on the ground that its objects are public and popular. 
With “no privileges to claim or to offer, except those of rendering a service to 
science, and contributing to the amusements and information of the public, the St. 
Jumes’s Society confidently appeals to all lovers of the beauty of nature, to all who 
can appreciate the charm which the feathered tribes, that most beautiful portion of 
the animate creation, are capable of lending to ornamental water. 
The project which the prospectus details is one of inestimable value, in our esti- 
mation of its immediate and secondary results, It adds a very striking feature to 
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the beauty of the Park waters, and we conceive that its effect upon the lower classes 
of the population will be immediately and permanently beneficial. It is not only 
that an opportunity is afforded to the shillingless to become acquainted with a num- 
ber of very interesting specimens of natural history, but it is also tiat it helps to 
engender a kindly feeling between the different classes of society, exemplifying the 
truth of the maxim, that the highest privilege of the rich is to provide for the hap- 
piness of the poor. — 

We believe that his Majesty has been graciously pleased to express his approval 
of the objects of the Society ; and we know that his Royal Highness, the Ranger, 
and the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, have extended to it their protection 
and assistance. The list of members is a sufficient evidence of the powerful support 
which it receives among the higher classes; and it remains now only to be seen 
whether the middling and lower classes, for whose benefit it is especially designed, 
will support the institution with their subscriptions, and assist in protecting the 
birds. The Earl of Liverpool is President of the Society, and the tollowing are a 
few of its members. The Dukes of Bedford and Northumberland; the Earls ot 
Derby, Egremont, Fitzwilliam, and Orkney; Viscounts Combermere, Melbourne, 
and Sydney; Lords Bexley, Hill, and John Russell; Sir John Barrow; Mr. 
Baring; Captain Bowles ; Sir W. Clayton, M.P.; Mr. Childers, M.P.; Sur Edward 
Codrington; Mr. Ridley Colborne, M.P.; Mr. Ewart, M.P.; Mr. Fiennes; Mr. 
Dick, M.P.; Sir George Grey, M.P.; Mr. Robert Gordon, M.P.; Mr. W. R. Ha- 
milton; Mr. Hay; Sir John Barrow; Dr. Horsfield ; Mr. Jesse ; Sir Thomas Len- 
nard; Mr. Hutt, M.P.; Mr. Milne, the Commissioner of Woods and Forests; Mr. 
Murray, of Albemarle Street ; Mr. Robert Mudie; Sir William Parker; Mr. Pusey, 
M.P.; Mr. Sabine; Sir John Shelley; Mr. Vernon Smith, M.P.; Mr. Swainson ; 
Mr. William Yarrell; Sir John Paul; Dr. Royle; the Rev. Edward Stanley ; Mr: 
Stephenson, the superintendent of Hyde Park - Mr. Strutt, M.P.; Sir Coutts Trot- 
ter, and Sir Eardly Wilmot. We have given this selection from the list with a view 
of showing that the Society is powerfully supported; we trust that the government 
will lend its efficient assistance, and enable the Committee to carry out the popular 
part of the plan to the very utmost limit of their means, 

The Society will have much to contend with, but energy in a good scheme will 
carry it to a satisfactory and triumphant issue, 


Roya Socirry.—Mr. Lawrence in the chair—The Earl of Minto was admitted 
a fellow, and took bis seat accordingly. A paper containing observations on the op- 
tical phenomena of crystals was read. The author of this interesting communica- 
tion details many experiments, and their results: a!most every one has viewed with 
pleasure these beautiful and varied optical phenomena. We notice one experiment 
—if nitre and gum Arabic are dissolved in hot water, and afterwards laid on a plate 
with sulphate of lime interposed, the most beautiful colours of polarised light are as- 
sumed —shooting into prismatic circles, not evanescent but permanent. By other 
experiments, rays of every description are obtained. Amongst the presents on the 
table was an ingenious silver acoustic instrument invented by Mr, Curtis, the King’s 
aurist, called the keraphonite: it is fixed on the head for the purpose of collecting 
sound, which it does better than any contrivance hitherto employed. The one pre- 
sented to the Society was made by Savigny, and it is remarkable for its beauty of 
workmanship. The instrument, if such we may call it, consists of a spring, which 
goes across the head terminating at either end in a small horn, (hence, probabiy, the 
name,) which rests on the ear, : 


Socrery or Aytiquaries,x—Mr, Amyot in the chair—Mr. Kempe exhibited a 
large cinerary urn, found in the Distenters’ burial-ground, in Deveril Street, in the 
Dover Road ; itis a fine specimen of Roman or British art, and, having been en- 
closed within a larger one, which was broken by the workmen, this was fortunately 
preserved entire, It was presented through Mr. Kempe to the British Museum, 
with a mirror anda lachrymal bottle, discovered near the same spot. Lard Hol- 
land transmitted aletter trom Mr. Wm. Hardy, of the office of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, accompanying a copy of an original charter of Richard I. in that office, which 
Mr, Hardy considers decisive of the disputed question, as to the computation of the 
regnal year of that king, as it is dated between the demise of his father, and his own 
coronation ; and he is there styled Dominus Anglia, not (as after that ceremony ) 
Rex Anglorum ; and be also uses the first person singular, instead of the royal idiom, 
plural, from which it appears that Richard did not assume the kingly dignity until 
lus coronation, from which period his regnal year was computed, and not from the 
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demise of his father. Sir W. Bentham presented a printed copy of three papers 
lately read by him at the Royal Irish Academy, one on an astronomical instrument 
of the ancient Irish, lately found in Ireland ; the second on the ring money of the 
Celtz, and their system of weight, which appears to have been what is now called 
Troy weight; and the third on the affinity of the Phenician and Celtic languages, 
illustrated by geographical names in ancient geographers, &c. Sir Wm, mentioned 
the curious fact, that in a vessel which was wrecked last summer on the Irish coast, 
on her voyage from Bristol to Africa, were found a large quantity of pieces of iron, 
nearly in the form of rings, with the ends expanded and not closed, which were 
intended to pass as money in trading with Africans, and of the exact shape of some 
of the ancient ring money found in Ireland, in brass and gold. Mr. Bruce com- 
municated copies of two documents relative to Sir Thomas More, from the Arundel 
MSS., one a petition of Sir Thomas’s wife and children to the king; the other, the 
record of the indictment on which Sir Thomas More was tried and convicted. An 
essay, by Mr. Bruce, illustrative of these documents, was partly read, and the con- 
clusion postponed. 


ZooLocicat Sociery.—Richard Owen, Esq. F.L.S., in the chair.—The Presi- 
dent read a paper from M. Frederic Cuvier, of Paris, on the order Rodentia, be- 
longing to the family of Jerboas, pointing out the distinction betwixt these and the 
Alactagas, and describing a new species of the latter from Barbary. Mr. F. Ben- 
nett, a corresponding member, read a communication on the natural history and 
habits of the spermaceti whale, and Mr. Reed described what he considered a new 
species of Parameles, inhabiting the rocky districts of Van Diemen’s Land, which 
he named [’, lagotis, but which was recognized as being the native bush rabbit of that 
island. Mr. Waterhouse described a second specimen of what he considered his 
new species of Myrmicobius; and Mr. Gould exhibited four examples of the true 
genus Strix, as restricted by modern ornithologists, all being from New South Wales, 
and described by him under the names of Strix cyclops, S delicatalus, S. personata, and 
S. castanops. Mr. Ogilby read a paper on the present defects in classifying the ge- 
neric characters of Ruminantia, apd pointed out the necessity of adopting some 
other general system of arrangement, concluding with suggesting that it should be 
founded upon the organs of prehension and touch, and dividing them into the fol- 
lowing families :—1, Camels, 2, Cervica, 3, Moscade, 4, Capradw, 5, Bovadaw, 


Socrery or Arrs.—Earl Stanhope in the chair.—Mr. Ross, on the principles of 
optics, and their application to the construction of achromatic object-glasses. In 
the opening of his discourse, Mr. Ross pointed out a few of the difficulties which 
attend the manufacture of glass for optical purposes. So long ago as the last even- 
ing meeting of the Royal Institution, session 1829, and before it, we believe, Mr. 
Faraday did the same, in giving an account of the proceedings of the committee ap- 
pointed on the subject ; however mortifying it is, we have made but little progress 
in the manufacture. and are still obliged to resort to foreign aid. So difficult is it to 
make glass perfectly homogeneous,—tree from bubbles, striae, veins, tails, &c,, that 
only two such pieces have been manufactured in this country during the last seven 
vears. Glass of very different specific gravities is frequently formed at the same 
moment, in the same crucible, by the presence of oxide of lead, &c. On the So- 
ciety’s tables were placed a rare collection of the most exquisite bronzes, intended 
to illustrate the workmanship of various ages ; commencing with the antique Egyp- 
tian, then followed the Etruscan, the Roman, the middle ages, and, lastly, the 


modern. 


Lameern Literary ano Sciestiric Ixstirution.—A conversazione was held in 
the rooms of this Institution, Wellington Terrace, Waterloo Bridge Road. The 
spacious and beautiful rooms of the Institution were crowded with a most respect- 
able company of both sexes, and we may say, of all ages, parents and children, all 
enjoying, with evident delight, the feast of reason so tastefully provided for them, 
The walls of the rooms were covered with pictures both of ancient and mo- 
dern masters, and tables placed along the centre of the room contained a great 
variety of the specimens of vegetable and mineral kingdoms. After the company 
had spent some time in examining the various articles placed for their inspection, a 
paper was read by Mr. Handey, the Hon. Secretary, on the character and influence 
of the fair sex in the production of human happiness, in which the celebrated poets 
who have most distinguished themselves in paying homage to Heaven's last, best 
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work, were invoked, and their warmest praises as warmly responded to by the 
male portion of the auditory, and probably very sincerely assented to by the other. 
Certain it is, that all appeared highly gratified, and Dr. Handey’s eloquence, which 
united sound philosophy with warm-hearted feeling, was loudly applauded. 

At intervals, after the reading of the first paper, Mr. Francis and Mr. Handey 
entertained the company with some excellent singing, accompanying their voices on 
the piano: the performances of both gentlemen were highly, and certainly very de- 
servedly, applauded, 

Mr. Cooper delivered a discourse on Terra Cotta vases, a great variety of which 
he exhibited from Pendon’s manufactory, Adelaide Street. He explained, by 
figures, how they could be made of the most graceful forms, by all the lines being 
portions of ovals, and showed how tastefully they could be painted to represent 
any form of sculpture—a beautiful art, in which ladies could speedily acquire great 
excellence, 

Dr. Trueman, in conclusion, delivered a discourse on the utility of such institu- 
tions; the great attractions they had for the young, and the great facility they af- 
forded for the acquisition of scientific knowledge. In such institutions the lecturers 
generally confined their instruction to a more limited portion of science than was the 
practice in our public institutions ; and as this division of scientific instruction was 
also the practice of the most celebrated schools on the Continent, the practice of these 
voluntary institutions in this country would probably lead to an improved system of 
general instruction, under the sanction of government. Another great advantage 
of such institutions would be, that they would become repositories for standard works 
of literature and the arts. He had it from good authority, that the Americans are 
now making the greatest exertions to procure from Europe the greatest possible 
quantity of such works, for the establishment of literary and scientific institutions 
in all their towns. He hailed with delight the progress of knowledge amongst a 
people descended from ourselves—the countrymen of Franklin, of Washington Ir- 
ving, and of Cooper—a country, too, which had lately sent us one of the greatest 
actors of the age, and he wished that their highly honourable exertions in the pursuits 
of literature and science might operate as a stimulus to our own. 

The company, which consisted of between four and five hundred, throughout 
the evening presented a most happy and joyous appearance, and were evidently 
highly gratified by all that they heard and all they saw; for, as Mr. Handey well 
observed in the introduction of his address, the managers had provided pictures for 
the eyes, articles of vertu for the connoisseur, treasures of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms for the scientific, and concord of sweet sounds for the delight of all. 
The whole was under the direction of Messrs. W. H. Cooke and Handey, and cer- 
tainly the mental feast produced did them great honour, and we are satisfied delight- 
ed every partaker. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Capt. Evans, of H. M. packet Viren, on the Milford and Dunmore station, has 
issued a proposal for establishing a new code and improved system of lights for ships 
to enable them to pass each other in safety during the night. After alluding to the 
recently increased frequency of collisions between vessels, Capt. Evans remarks, 
that “to nautical men it will readily appear that the generality of the accidents alluded 
to is attributable to the want of means to ascertain promptly the direction in which 
a vessel may be steering at the moment she is discovered at night by her light or 
otherwise ; for when a ship’s light is first perceived in a dark night, the observer is 
merely informed that there is a vessel in the direction of that light, but he is still 
ignorant of the course she may be steering. He bas no means of ascertaining imme- 
diately (what is all-important at this critical moment) whether the strange sail may 
be steering directly towards him, or whether she may be standing in some direction 
across the bows, either to starboard or to port. Inthis doubt the helm is frequently 
put the wrong way, and a collision is the consequence. Here then is a palpable 
detect in our present mode of night signals—the evident source of frequent damage 
and loss of life. To remedy this serious defect, nothing more would appear to be 
required, than that the same light which announces the approach of a vessel in the 
dark, should also indicate the direction of her head. With a view to supply this 
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great desideratum, the writer turned his attention to the subject, and after carefully 
examining the eligibility of various expedients which suggested themselves, he is 
induced to propose for general adoption the following new system of lights for 
ships :—1. If under weigh, all vessels, whether steamers or otherwise, to exhibit on 
the starboard bow, a red light; on the larboard bow, a blue light. Steamers, in ad- 
dition to this, to carry acommon light at the foremast head, by which to distinguish 
them from sailing vessels. 2. If at anchor, all vessels, without distinction, to exhibit 
a common light. 

** All steam vessels already, for the greater part, carry three lights, in the situa- 
tions here proposed, the only alteration required in adopting this Code of Signals, 
would be the colouring of the bow lights, which is easily and cheaply done by the 
aid of a few panes of stained glass, or other simple means. 

“It may be proper to remark, that a steamer’s three lights at present exhibited, 
will, by their triangular position, give, in several situations, the intimation sought to 
be obtained by the plan here proposed; but as the principle will not apply to all 
situations, and will moreover in some cases give false intimation, the coloured lights 
being free from these objections, have been selected, In any situation in which two 
vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured lights will instantly indi- 
cate to both the relative course of each—that is, each will know whether the other is 
approaching directly or crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. ‘This inti- 
mation is all that is required to enable vessels to pass each other in the darkest night, 
with almost equal safety as broad day, and for the want of which so many lamentable 
accidents have occurred.” 

The prospectus which we have seen is accompanied by an ingenious series of dia- 
grams, proving the utility of the proposed plan, Captain Evans concludes by stating 
that upon a retrospective view of thirty years’ service at sea he remembers numer- 
ous instances where this system of lights would have been eminently useful, and he 
adds his belief that its general adoption could not fail to prove the certain means of 
preventing the occurrence of many calamitous accidents. Ingenious and practicable 
as we believe this plan to be, we strongly recommend it to the attention of the nau- 
tical world.—John Bull, 


Errrro.ocy.—Besides the characters of scales already given in detecting 
venomous serpents, M. Rousseau, in bis Comparative Anatomy, brings in the aid 
of the eye in ascertaining the existence of poisonous qualities. For instance, the 
eye of the viper, or rather the iris, is very contractible ; and if the sun's rays fall 
upon it, the pupil becomes linear and vertical, like that of acat; whilst, in those 
of serpents which are not venomous, the pupil continues quite round. 


Pratina.—The existence of platina in the sand of the Rhine has long heen sus- 
pected, and is now ascertained to be a fact by a German chemist. He found a 
small portion in the auriferous sandstone of the Worth, near Caudeb, It has also 
been found mixed with gold near Frankenzberg, in the Eder, in the electorate ot 
Hesse. 


Beer-roor.—According to the experiments of M. Chevalier, every soil and ma- 
nure containing nitrate of potash 1s prejudicial to the growth of beet-root, and 
greatly injures its quality by introducing a salt entirely contrary to its organization, 
The manufacture of sugur from this substance is now carried on in almost every part 
of France. 


Arum Corocasta.—M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps bas just published a memoir on 
the Colocasium, inviting the landbolders of the south of France to cultivate it as an 
article of food. It was so used by the earliest Egyptians ; the Saracens brought it 
into Portugal, and thence it bas been introduced into the western hemisphere, M, 
Loiseleur Deslongchamps says, that the tubercles are much firmer than those of the 
potato, and are less insipid and sweeter than the chestnut, which they resemble in 
flavour: they are excellent when dressed as a salad, eaten with butter, or mixed 
with meat; they thrive perfectly well in the botanic garden at Toulon, moar 
bear a great degree of cold. The frost sometimes destroys the uppermost bud, 
but there are off-sets which will renew the plant. These off-sets are always 
planted out by the Egyptians in the month of May, in a well-worked soil, ps feet 
apart, and require much irrigation. They are dug up in September, and the full grown 
tubercles are as large as the head of a child, 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Ricuarp Wesrtatt, Ese. R.A. , 


Itis with great regret we announce the death of this celebrated artist. With 


still greater regret have we beard that his death took place under circumstances of 


severe pecuniary distress. ‘l'o persons who only know that he was, for many years, 
in the receipt of a large personal income, this will appear extraordinary ; but those 
who are aware that Mr. Westall, some time back, was induced to accept bills to the 
amount of many thousand pounds, for a friend, which bills he was himself under 
the necessity of paying, will understand the case, and will sympathise with this ad- 
ditional victim to generosity, and misplaced confidence. 

It is nearly half a century since Mr. Westall began to distinguish himself by his 
drawings in water-colours ; a department of art peculiarly English, and in which he 
attained to a brilliance and vigour unknown until his day. When, as a young man, 
he called on the late Mr. Northcote, to show him some of his drawings, that able 
and experienced judge expressed his high admiration of them, and his utter loss to 
conceive by what means they had been effected. He was the first who made finished 
pictures in water-colours, of historical and poetical subjects. ‘ Sappho in the Les- 
bian Shades, chaunting the Hymn of Love,’ ‘* Tuba), the First Voice of the Lyre ;” 
** The Boar that killed Adonis brought to Venus;” ‘** The Storm in Harvest; ” 
“The Marriage Procession (from the Shield of Achilles);” and many others, must 
be in the recollection of all who are old enough to have visited the Exhibition at Se- 
merset House thirty or forty years ago. ‘These were followed by a complete series 
of pictures in water-colours to illustrate the works of Milton, published by Alder- 
man Boydell ; and his pencil was likewise put in requisition to embellish other 
standard productions in English literature. 

Mr. Westall’s drawings were, at least in one sense of the term, exceedingly 
beautiful ; and, for many years, they were highly attractive. His delineations of the 
female form, especially, were replete with elegance and grace, It cannot be denied, 
however, that, seduced probably by his mastery over his materials, by the power and 
facilities of his process, and by a certain style which he had acquired of drawing the 
figure, Mr. Westall became what, in the arts, is called “a mannerist.” One draw- 
ing succeeded another ; all alluring, but bearing the same character. We will not 
say that there was no truth in them; but in too many respects they were finer 
than truth, Mr, Westall was in painting what Dr. Darwin was in poetry; and the 
popularity of both artist and bard declined, as a more pure, simple, and masculine 
taste prevailed, As he advanced in life, Mr. Westall took to painting in oil ; but, 
although in everything he did he evinced great talent and great knowledge, he never 
could wholly abandon his youthful habits of art, which were even more injurious to 
him in oil than they had been in water. 

From all that we have heard of Mr. Westall, he must bave been a most kind and 
amiable man : a volume of poems proceeded from his pen in early life, 





Married.—At St. George’s Church, Hanover Died.—Suaddenly, at Ramsgate, aged 54, 


Square, by the Lord Bishop of London, Capt. 
the Hon. Charles Stanley, Grenadier Guards, 
third son of the Earl of Derby, to Frances Au- 
gusta, daughter of Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Campbell. 

At Shrivenham, Berks, the Rev. Thomas 
Mills, Rector of Stutton, Suffolk, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, to the Hon. Elizabeth 
Frances Barrington, danghter of the late and 
sister to the present Viscount Barrington. 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Frederick 
S. Clarke, Captain in the Royal Scots Greys, 
eldest son of J. Calvert Clarke, Esq., of 
Coworth House, Berks, to Margaretta Gathe- 
rine Anne, second daughter of the late Thomas 
Terry, Esq. 


Captain Woolward, R.N., many years Har- 
bour Master. 

At Pusey House, Farringdon, of a decline, 
the Lady Harriot Stapleton, wife of the Rev. 
John Stapleton, dengheer of the late and sister 
of the present Earl of Carnarvon. 

At Ramsgate, Lady Grey, wife of Sir Tho- 
mas Grey, of that place. : 

At Sidmouth, Capt. T. P. Darell, R.N., in 
his Sist vear. : 

At Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, Lady Barrie, 
the Lady of Capt. Barrie, R.N., and sister to 
Sir W. Ingilby. 


At Lacknow, Ensign Charles Cornwallis 
Skelton, of the 47th Regiment Bengal Native 
Infantry, aged 23, eldest sun of Capt. D. Jones 
Skelton, late of the Royal Artillery. 
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